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THE  ORIGIK  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  MAN.* 

BY   H.  P.  GATCHELL,  M.  D. 

PREFACE. 

Among  the  great  principles  which  are  formally  announced 
in  our  country,  however  imperfectly  observed,  is  the  essen- 
tial equality  of  men  in  regard  to  rights.  We  acknowledge, 
in  our  fundamental  law,  no  hereditary  rulers,  no  privileged 
classes.  Kings,  oligarchs,  and  a  privileged  priesthood,  are 
repudiated. 

But  this  excellent  principle  can  accomplish  but  little  for  a 
nation,  except  as  knowledge  is  equalized.  Knowledge  is 
power,  and  he  is  the  most  malign  enemy  of  a  people,  who 
would  take  aways  the  keys  of  knowledge ;  he  is  the  most 
cunning  despot,  who  would  confine  knowledge  to  the  few. 
The  ignorant  must  ever  pay  tribute  to  the  wise.  Many 
millions  go  annually  to  the  lawyer,  because  the  masses  are 
ignorant  of  municipal  law  ;  many  millions  to  physicians, 
because  the  masses  are  ignorant  of  natural  law.  With 
simple  laws  and  habits,  and  a  well-educated  people,  lawyers 
and  physicians,  as  classes,  would  disappear.  The  reign  of 
autocrats  and  oligarchs  is  passing ;  the  reign  of  the  capital- 
ist and  professional  man  is  but  begun.  In  these  tracts 
which  I  offer  to  the  "thoughtful  among  the  million,"  I  have 
attempted  a  slight  contribution  to  the  sum  of  popular  knowl- 
edge. And  if  I  but  succeed  in  giving  a  stimulus  towards 
the  acquiring  of  the  most  valuable  knowledge,  that  of  one's 
self,  the  labor  which  I  have  bestowed  upon  this  work,  will 
have  been  well  spent. 

*  From  **  Tracts  for  the  Thowghtful  among  thk  Million,"  containing  the 
Origin,  Structure,  Health,  Hygiene,  Disease,  Cure,  and  Natural  History  of 
Man.  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  A.  D.  1652,  by  Sniith,  Knight 
A  Co.  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  tor  the  District  of  Ohio. 


2  THE   ORIGIN   AND   STECCTL'KE    OF   MAN. 

It  is  but  little  creditable  to  the  most  of  our  institutions  of 
learning,  that  while  they  provide  for  instruction  in  the  science 
of  minerals,  the  courses  of  the  stars,  the  habits  of  insects,  and 
the  division  of  plants,  the  various  tongues  of  the  race,  the 
annals  of  the  wars  of  that  race,  and  the  revolutions  of  its 
governments,  they  for  the  most  part,  make  no  provision,  by 
which  their  pupils  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  own 
common  nature,  may  learn  the  springs  of  life,  the  fountains 
of  health  and  disease. 

In  endeavoring  to  present  a  connected  view  of  the  rela- 
tions of  man,  it  seemed  necessary  to  preface  with  some  notice 
of  the  planet  which  is  his  present  home — an  outline  of  its 
origin  and  its  preparation  for  becoming  his  abode.  In  doing 
this,  I  have  not  the  presumption  to  form  any  definite  opinion 
among  the  conflicting  theories  of  leading  geologists.  I 
have  merely  aimed,  irom  among  them  to  select  such,  as, 
while  sanctioned  by  great  names,  should,  at  the  same  time, 
afford  the  most  picturesque  view.  H.  P.  G. 


INTRODUCTION. 


DESIGN     OF     THE     WORK 


To  give  an  account  of  the  material  origin  of  man,  to  trace 
the  arrangement  of  pre-existing  substance  in  his  structure, 
to  enumerate  and  classify  the  various  movements,  chemical, 
vital  and  mental,  of  that  structure,  to  do  these  profoundly, 
involves  an  amount  of  knowledge,  a  variety  of  attainments, 
a  strength  and  fertility  of  mind,  to  which  the  writer  of 
these  pages  can  have  no  claim.  But  out  of  the  mass  of 
existing  facts,  'to  attempt  to  select  pertinently,  and  to 
arrange  judiciously,  so  as  to  afford  to  the  thoughtful  rea  der 
a  clear,  but  general  idea  of  his  material  relations,  involves 
no  undue  pretensions.  And  while  none  among  the  works  of 
God,  are  beneath  the  attention  of  the  wise  man,  humanity, 
inits  various  relations,  constitutes  his  highest  study. 

The  wisdom  displayed  in  the  composition  of  minerals, 
whether  shapeless,  like  the  mass  of  clay,  or  arranged  into 
the  beautiful  crystal,  wdiich  reveals,  in  the  apparently  sim- 
ple ray  of  light,  a  wonderful  variety  of  composition  and 
movement,   fills  the  reverent  observer  with  admiration. 

The  complex  structure  of  the  plant — the  new  display  of 
forces  through  it — the    occult  character  of  some  of  those 
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which  have  contributed  to  its  development — its  capacity  to 
communicate  these  forces  to  a  minute  point  in  the  seed, 
wliich,  in  the  folds  of  the  mummj-vesture,  or  in  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  shall  hide  them  for  thousands  of  years,  till 
warmth  and  moisture  shall  tempt  them  into  action,  that  they 
may  elaborate  the  nutritious  grain,  project  the  towering  pine, 
or  mould  the  iron  oak,  deepen  our  admiration,  and  increase 
the  thirst  for  knowledge. 

But  when  we  reach  the  animal  kingdom  and  find  there, 
traces  of  new  and  still  stranger  powers,  which  enable  the 
polypus  to  reject  the  falling  sand  and  to  appropriate  the 
floating  insect,  and  which  in  the  higher  animals  prostrate 
the  frame  with  fear,  convulse  it  with  rage,  melt  it  witli  af- 
fection or  illuminate. it  with  sensation,  thought,  memory,  we 
seem  to  be  beholding  from  afar  a  faint  ray  of  Deity  himself. 

But  it  is  when  we  reach  the  human  sphere,  and  finding 
man  make  all  else  subserve  his  sensational,  intellectual  or 
emotional  use,  wdien  we  behold  him  looking  backw^ards,  for- 
wards and  abroad,  bringing  up  the  past  to  illuminate  the 
present,  with  prophet-eye  anticipating  the  future,  or  secu- 
ring to  himself  with  microscope  or  telescope  almost  a  ubi- 
quity in  the  universe  :  it  is  then  that  we  find  ourselves  upon 
the  borders  of  another  and  spiritual  realm — it  is  then  that 
all  studies  sink  in  comparison  with  the  study  of  Man. 

To  aid  the  reader  in  appreciating  the  superior  value  of 
the  study  of  man,  as  well  as  to  communicate  to  him  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  his  origin,  structure  and  functions,  with 
the  means  of  maintaining  their  integrity,  I  have  commenced 
this  series  of  tracts. 

I^s'or  could  I  accomplish  this  satisfactorily  to  myself  or 
most  usefully  to  the  reader  without  an  outline  sketch  of  the 
preparation  of  the  earth  for  becoming  his  mother  and  nurse. 

THE     PRIMEVAL     EARTH. 

The  earth  is  our  common  Mother,  as  God  is  the  Father  of 
us  all.  It  is  to  her  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  elements 
of  our  material  existence.  Nothing  is  in  man  but  it  was 
first  in  the  earth. 

To  trace  the  history  of  the  earth,  to  unfold  the  birth  and 
and  growth  of  this  mighty  mother,  are  among  the  great 
problems  which  strong  minds  are  endeavoring  to  solve.  By 
astronomers  of  rank,  as  well  as  b}^  the  all-learned  Humboldt, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  earth  was  originally  comet- 
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like,  a  vast  luminous  haze,  and  that  countless  ages  passed 
in  consolidating  and  shaping  this  almost  ethereal  formless 
expanse. 

Eminent  geologists,  as  well  as  the  same  high  priest  of  na- 
ture before  quoted,  deem  that  after  its  solidification  it  was 
still  an  uninhabited  molten  mass,  with  a  dense  atmosphere 
filled  with  elements  that  have  since  entered  into  solid  com- 
pounds. The  hard  granite  which  now  thrusts  itself  sky- 
ward in  the  mountain  top,  through  superincumbent  strata, 
which  in  some  places  cover  it  to  the  depth  of  miles,  tells  of 
a  time  when  it  was  at  the  surface  of  a  fiery  ocean  heaving 
with  the  forces  that  pressed  upon  it  from  beneath. 


Crater  of  Vesurius  in  A.  D.  1829,  illustrating  the  internal  heat. 

When  the  superficial  material  cooled  down  to  the  point  of 
crystallization  into  granite  rock,  and  constituted  the  upper- 
most layer,  no  plant  could  thrive,  no  reptile  could  crawl  up- 
on it,  no  wing  of  bird  or  insect  cleft  the  dense  atmosphere 
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which  wrapped  it.  Laden  with  vapor  and  pernicious  with 
gasses,the  air  wasas  unfit  an  abode  for  life  as  the  heated  mass 
ben-eath. 

THE     PRIMEVAL     OCEAN. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  intense  heat  which  origin- 
ally prevailed,  even  if  no  greater  than  now  exists  at  the 
depth  of  twenty-one  geographical  miles,  the  granite  which 
was  then  at  the  surface  must  have  been  in  a  fluid  state,  and 
consequently  have  formed  a  more  expanded  mass  than  at 
the  present  time.  As  the  cooling  of  the  crust  proceeded  it 
gradually  contracted.  By  virtue  of  this  contraction,  it  was 
forced  up  into  ridges  here,  and  sunk  into  valleys  there ; 
and  now  inequalities  of  temperature  began  to  prevail,  vapor 
to  condense  and  rain  to  descend.  The  abundance  of  water 
collecting  upon  an  earth,  whose  inequalities  were  but  mode- 
rate, formed  an  almost  unbroken  ocean.  Into  this  ocean 
the  warm  granite  ridges  (rapidly  decaying  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  falling  rain,  and  of  the  various  corroding  gasses 
of  the  primitive  atmosphere,)  were  as  rapidly  washed,  and 
beneath  the  primeval  ocean  the  first  layers  of  earth  began 
to  form  from  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  granite,  so  often  the  figure 
of  durability;  notwithstanding  that  some  of  its  forms,  es- 
pecially those  which  abound  in  potash,  are  peculiarly  sub- 
ject to  decay.  "The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters"  and  humble  sea-plants  and  rude  sea-animals, 
but  both  plants  and  animals  of  strange  form,  began  to  ap- 
pear. In  myriads  they  swarmed  and  peopled  this  immense 
ocean.  Of  this  period  Agassiz  says,  ''Great  mountains  did 
not  then  exist ;  there  were  neither  lofl^y  elevations  nor  deep 
depressions.  The  sea  covered  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  and  the  animals  which 
then  existed,  and  whose  remains  have  been  preserved,  were 
all  without  exception,  aquatic  animals,  breathing  by  gills." 
The  earth,  or  rather  ocean,  was  full  of  life,  but  it  was 
dumb  ;  no  voice  of  beast  or  bird  broke  the  awful  solitude. 
But  the  fires  lay  near  the  yielding  surface,  and  generating 
gases,  such  as  still  rush  through  volcanic  pipes,  or  forces 
which  heave  up  new  islands  to  astonish  the  voyager,  they 
were  producing  constant  revolutions.  All  over  this  vast 
main  they  were  working  changes,  elevating  and  depressing, 
and  sometimes  re-melting  the  layers  of  sediment  which  were 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
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THE    ISLANDS. 

All  over  this  watery  expanse  the  internal  fires  thrust  up 
to  the  influence  of  the  air,  warm  from  their  vicinity,  low 
Islands  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 


Graham's  lelaud  heaved  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
July,  A.  D.  1831,  by  internal  forces. 

These  Islands  were  composed  of  the  layers  which  had 
been  washed  from  the  ridges  into  the  sea :  they  were  the  de- 
tritus of  the  granite,  with  the  remains  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  tenants  of  the  sea.  The  warm  teeming  soil  of  these 
island  spots  was  commanded  by  the  life-giver  to  bring  forth, 
and  humble  forms  of  land  vegetables  and  land  animals  be- 
gan to  appear  ;  but,  like  those  of  the  former  period,  their 
forms  are  strange.  The  recent  ocean-born  soil  was  crowded 
with  mosses  and  ferns  which  attained  to  giant  size  in  tlie 
warm  moist  air,  the  home  of  insect  crowds ;  and  over  the 
reeking  surface  crawled  huge  reptiles  ;  or  from  it  lifted 
themselves  winged  dragons.  As  the  islands  increased  in 
size,  rivers  and  lakes  were  formed,  and  in  the  latter,  as  well 
as  in  the  seas  of  this  period,  immense  layers  of  its  luxuri- 
ant vegetation  were  deposited,  to  form  the  coal  which 
should  cheer  the  households,  speed  the  journies,  and  lighten 
the  toils  of  the  present  day.  Of  these  deposits  Mantell  says, 
"The  most  elaborate  imitations  of  living  foliage  on  the  pain- 
ted ceilings  of  Italian  palaces,  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
beauteous  profusion  of  extinct  vegetable  forms,  with  which 
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the  galleries  of  these  instructive  coal  mines  are  overhung. 
The  roof  is  covered  as  with  a  canoj^y  of  gorgeous  tapestry, 
enriched  with  festoons  of  most  gracefal  foliage  fiung  in  w41d 
irregular  profusion  over  every  portion  of  its  surface,  The 
effect  is  heightened  by  the  contrast  of  the  coal  black  color  of 
these  vegetables,  with  the  ground  work  of  the  rock  to  which 
they  are  attached." 


'(i:"7 


The  Vegetation  of  the  Coal  Period. 

But  the  fluctuations  of  the  crust  still  continued,  and  exten- 
sive regions  were  alternately  sunk  below  and  raised  above 
the  waters,  salt  or  fresh,  till  numerous  strata  of  sand  and 
clay  and  lime  were  deposited ;  while  towards  the  close  of 
this  period,  birds  and  inferior  mammals  (beasts  that  suckle 
their  young)  appear. 

THE     CONTINENTS. 

At  length  regions,  large  enough  to  be  entitled  continents, 
emerge ;  the  living  forms  of  the  preceding  period  have 
mostly  disappeared,  and  a  new  vegetation  has  arisen  more 
like  that  of  the  present  period:  and  gigantic  mammals 
are  the  principal  tenants  of  the  earth ;  while  towards  the 
conclusion  of  this  period,  not  only  willows,  poplars  and 
elms  flourish,  but  birds  of  flight  wing  their  way  through 
a  purer  air.  But  the  cereal  plants,  the  material  of  bread- 
stufi*.  have  not  as  yet  waved  to  invite  the  lord  of  earth  to 
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derive  permanent  sustenance ;  nor  have  the  generous  fruits 
ripened  to  gratify  his  palate.  The  huge  mammals  too, 
crowd  the  surface  in  such  numbers,  as  to  unfit  it  for  the 
abode  of  the  infant  human -race. 

Another  stupendous  change  is  needed. 

THE    DESOLATING    ICE, 

The  fluctuations  of  the  earth's  crust  have  thus  far  been 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  extensive  ;  but  it  is  reserved  for 
the  period  which  is  to  introduce  the  divine  image,  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  stupendous  changes  that  shall  divide  by  an  ice-plain 
and  ocean-gulf  between  him  and  meaner  forms  that  went 
before. 

Hitherto  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  al- 
though subject  to  fluctuation,  has  been  gradually  declining, 
rapidly  at  first,  more  slowly  afterwards,  with  the  radiation 
of  the  internal  heat ;  but  now,  in  consequence  of  changes 
in  the  relations  of  land  and  sea  in  northen  latitudes,  and 
consequently  in  the  direction  of  ocean  currents,  the  temper- 
ature rapidly  descends.  With  its  descent  immense  glaciers 
form  in  Europe  and  !North  America ;  huge  masses  of  ice 
which  no  summer  sun  with  its  feeble  slanting  rays  could 
melt :  they  push  equator- wards,  chilling  the  life  of  plant 
and  animal,  until  they  make  the  higher  latitudes  of  these 
two  continents,  one  great  ice  desert,  one  desolation  from 
overpowering  cold. 


Scratches  in  the  Rock,  illustrating  the  action  of  Glaciers, 

It   was   these  immense   glaciers,  that    descending   upon 
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Europe  and  America,  have  left  their  marks  in  grooves  and 
scratches  on  the  hardest  ledges.  It  was  these  same  glaciers 
that  piled  up  stones  and  gravel  in  heaps  and  windrows,  as 
glaciers  still  do  upon  the  Alps.  It  was  ice-bergs  from  their 
borders  that  scattered  boulders  all  over  the  northern  part  of 
the  two  continents. 


Glacier  of  Viesch,  illustrating  how  the  glacier  strews  in  rows,  and  piles  in 
heaps,  fragments  of* rocks. 

THE    DIVIDING    OCEAN. 

But,  after  the  resistless  glacier  had  wreaked  desolation 
upon  the  high  latitudes,  a  subsidence  of  land  occuiTed,  until 
the  two  continents  were  submerged,  except  their  mountain 
tops ;  and  again  over  these  regions  nature  lived  only  in  the 
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tenants  of  the  deep  ;  and  again,  in  these  regions,  the  globe 
swung  voiceless  through  the  air,  it  was  as  though  it  had 
completed  one  great  circle,  and  returned  to  that  universal 
ocean  and  unbroken  silence  which  succeeded  the  fire  period. 
But,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  had  disappeared, 
new  races  swarmed  in  the  ocean,  for  the  tenants  of  the  deep 
no  more  than  of  the  land,  had  remained  stationary  in  their 
forms. 

THE    EAETH     OF    MAN. 

But  the  submerged  land  gradually  returned,  until  from 
out  the  waters  the  present  earth  arose  ;  upon  this  earth 
new  races  of  animals,  progenitors  of  the  present,  appeared  ; 
sustaining  grains  and  luscious  fruits,  and  ship-building  oaks 
are  ready  also,  to  nourish  the  frame,  to  gratify  the  palate, 
and  to  afford  the  means  of  ocean  travel  to  man ;  singing 
birds  abound  to  greet  his  ears,  and  to  inspire  the  love  of 
sweet  sounds. 

Together  with  the  ancestors  of  the  present  animals,  ap- 
peared some  that  are  now  extinct,  such  as  the  huge  masto- 
don, whose  gigantic  frame  still  excites  the  wonder  of  the 
gazer.  These  have  vanished  with  those  changes  which 
have  unfitted  the  earth  to  be  their  home  ;  changes,  some  of 
them  inappreciable  to  the  senses,  and  recognizable  only  in 
their  effects. 

At  length,  after  all  this  myriad-aged  prelude,  after  all 
these  varied  and  stupendous  changes,  man  appears,  to  as- 
sert dominion  over  beast,  bird  and  fish.  The  innumerable 
revolutions  of  the  past,  which  have  left  enduring  charac- 
ters upon  the  many-leaved  crust  of  the  earth,  have  been 
subservient  to  his  convenience.  They  have  strown  the 
metals,  deposited  coal  and  salt,  and  upheaved  the  granite 
and  limestone  where  they  are  accessible  to  his  efforts.  Over 
all  they  have  deposited  a  soil  composed  of  the  elements  of 
his  fi:'ame. 

Even  in  this  rude  and  hasty  outline,  what  a  field  of  won- 
ders is  opened  to  the  view,  and  what  a  dignity  does  it  lend 
to  the  introduction  of  Man  upon  the  globe.  From  the  fiery 
mass,  whirling  verdureless,  tenantless  through  space,  to  the 
green  earth  on  which  we  dwell ;  what  a  change !  And 
amid  all  its  revolutions  and  fluctuations,  how  steadily  has 
it  pressed  forward.  In  the  grandeur  of  the  preparation,  we 
may  read  the  dignity  of  the  guest. 
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WATEE,  DKUG  OE  NO  DEUG,  CUKES  DISEASES. 

BY   J.  H.  PULTE,    M.  D. 

The  first  object  of  all  medication  is  to  save  life  and  to 
cure  disease  ;  a  second  consideration,  but  on  account  of  its 
great  consequences,  almost  equally  important,  is  the  method 
to  do  it  quickly,  safely  and  pleasantly.  The  physician,  in 
fulfilling  the  above  objects,  will  have  to  select  his  means 
conscientiously,  without  regard  to  any  thing  else  ;  he  is 
answerable  for  his  conduct  only  to  God,  to  the  conscience 
within  him,  and  to  those  laws  of  his  country  which  might 
have  been  thought  wise  to  be  enacted  as  regards  proper 
medical  treatment.  The  latter  may  change  in  the  progress 
of  medical  science,  while  the  former  remains  binding  forever. 
There  is  no  other  control  possible,  for  the  action  of  a  true 
physician;  the  influence  of  the  school  on  the  actions  of  a 
physician  has  not,  and  cannot  have,  the  power  of  a  control  ; 
it  can  neither  watch  his  movements,  nor  force  them  into 
certain  channels,  without  endangering  its  own  moral  hold 
on  the  opinion  of  the  public.  By  doing  it,  nevertheless, 
the  school  would  become  a  tyrant,  and  destitute  of  the  pro- 
gressive force  which  gave  it  birth  ;  it  would  consequently, 
by  acts  of  this  kind,  hasten  its  own  destruction  and  down- 
fall. This  is  the  case  now  with  Allopathy,  which,  by 
having  persecuted  and  rejected  those  who  held  somewhat 
difierent  opinions  from  the  old  recognized  ones,  undermines 
virtually  her  own  existence.  She  will  have  to  die,  and 
what  is  good  and  indestructible  in  her  will  become  the 
legitimate  property  of  her  successors.  That  will  be  the  fate 
of  every  school,  if  not  progressing  with  the  acquirements  of 
the  age,  even  if  it  is  based  upon  the  eternal  laws  of  nature  ; 
because  these  laws  allow  in  their  application  a  progressing 
variety  of  methods,  and  consequently  an  apparent  outward 
change  which  must  ensue,  and  if  so,  often  is  sufiicient  to 
constitute,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  who  are  conservative  and 
stationary  in  their  views,  a  serious  offense. 

Young  as  Homoeopathy  yet  is,  still  it  already  had  to 
suffer  severely  from  the  mistaken  ardor  of  its  own  adherents 
and  promotors,  by  intolerantly  clinging  to  certain  rules  and 
practices,  which  really  do  not  form  its  essential  character- 
istics. I  allude  for  support  of  this  to  the  spirited  war  of  the 
high  and  low  dilutionists,  which  for  some  time  seemed  to 
threaten  the  fraternal  relations  of  European  Homoeopathists, 
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but  which,  happily,  their  good  common  sense  quelled  before 
serious  consequences  were  the  result. 

Yet  some  few  American  purists  arise  on  the  same  already 
compromised  question,  to  have  their  day  and  hour:  but  I 
hope  they  also  will  not  be  permitted  to  split  our  ranks  :  the 
good  sense  of  the  profession  will  not  allow  it. 

A  similar,  only  more  unreasonable,  attack  or  resistance 
(because  it  is  both)  is  made  in  regard  to  the  use  of  water  as 
a  therapeutical  agent.  It  is  more  unreasonable,  because  the 
Water  question  has  no  real  theoretic  connection  with  the 
HomcBopathic  law ;  it  has  only  a  practical  relation,  near 
Homoeopathy,  not  within  it,  except  in  those  cases  where  it 
comes  under  its  very  rule,  and  then  I  hope  these  gentlemen 
will  have  no  objection.  But  even  their  other  objections  are 
\iot  well  founded,  as  we  will  see  directly. 

They  say,  water,  being  no  drug,  can  not  be  made  avail- 
able for  our  materia  medica,  because  we  can  not  have  any 
pathogenetic  effects  from  its  use,  to  guide  our  medical  ap- 
plication. The  reason,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  be  a  very 
good  one ;  the  Homoeopathic  ground  is  strictly  kept,  and 
ihe  premises,  as  they  think,  being  immovable,  the  infer- 
ence drawn  from  them  must  be  true:  Water  cannot  be  a 
remedy,  because  it  is  no  drug.  On  the  strength  of  this 
argument  these  gentlemen  then  proceed  to  belabor  those 
who  differ  from  them,  with  all  sorts  of  unkind  and  undig- 
nified epithets,  believing  thus  to  have  acted  very  valiantly 
for  the  good  of  Homoeopathy.  But  in  their  holy  zeal,  they 
have  overlooked,  that  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a  ques- 
tion ;  that,  for  instance,  if  they  believe  Homoeopathy  would 
suffer  from  a  union  with  Water-treatment  in  dignity  or 
efficiency,  others^  entitled  to  a  similar  respect  of  opinion, 
differ,  believing  the  reverse,  and  also  that  patients  might 
get  well  quicker,  safer,  and  equally,  if  not  sometimes  more 
pleasantly,  in  a  great  many  cases.  These  are  matters  of 
experience,  however,  and  must  be  left  to  be  settled  by 
each  one's  own  determination  and  liking.  If  one  is  satis- 
fied with  the  results  of  his  practice  in  such  a  degree,  as  not 
to  desire  any  better,  he  has  a  right  to  enjoy  his  opinion  and 
position ;  in  such  a  case  he  must  either  be  more  fortunate 
than,  as  yet,  other  physicians  have  been,  or  he  displays  less 
of  that  professional  candor,  which  begets  confidence  for  its 
possessor,  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition ;  at  any  rate, 
nobody  should  interfere  with  his  private  opinion  as  regards 
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these  matters,  which  can  only  be  settled  by  experience ;  if 
he  will  not  try  these  practises,  he  never  will  be  able  to 
satisfy  himself  about  their  value.  He  is  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  those  Allopathists  in  the  times  of  Hahnemann,  who 
denied  by  a  jpriori  reasoning  the  effect  of  infinitessimals  ; 
to  these  scientific  croakers  the  great  man  used  only  to  say : 
Do  just  as  I  have  done,  and  you  will  soon  see  their  efiects. 
As  iar,  therefore,  as  his  private  opinion  is  concerned,  no- 
body has  a  right  to  find  fault  with  him  ;  but  if  he  attempts  to 
put  his  testimony,  at  best  only  a  negative  one,  to  bear  upon 
public  opinion,  he  will  find  that  mere  dogmatism  and  nega- 
tive reasoning  without  argumentation  cannot  succeed.  The 
J&omoeopathic  school  will  not  support  such  undignified  and 
pretentious  conduct  of  its  members ;  this  is  evident  from 
the  able  report  on  the  Water-cure,  made  by  the  committee, 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  the  American  Institute,  and 
practically  substantiated  by  the  hundreds  of  able  Homoeopa- 
thists,  who  now  use  water  in  all  its  applications  success- 
fully with  Homoeopathic  medicines.  They  do  it  without 
taking  a  single  iota  from  the  truth  of  '''' siniilia  similibusy 
In  the  face  of  positive  testimony  like  this,  it  would  be  of 
no  avail  to  deny  the  curative  power  of  water,  particularly 
if  it  is  done  by  those  who  condemn  before  they  have  tried, 
and  whose  only  arguments  are  high-sounding  praise  oipure 
Homoeopathy^  which  they  feel  themselves  particularly  en- 
titled to  defend.  From  their  advice,  which  they  always 
give  in  connection  with  their  empty  tirades  against  water, 
one  might  really  think  that  they  could  cure  all  diseases, 
that  they  never  failed,  or  were  in  want  of  the  necessary  and 
prompt  aid  by  Homoeopathic  remedies. 

How  these  gentlemen  can  be  so  satisfied  with  their  re- 
sults, is  more  than  I  can  explain.  As  far  as  my  experience 
at  least  goes,  and  it  began  in  the  earliest  days  of  Ho- 
rciceopathy  in  America,  there  was  never  a  time  where  I 
could  have  not  wished  for  still  better  results  in  practice 
than  I  had.  As  long  as  one  patient  remained  uncured,  I 
would  feel  deeply  aggrieved  as  to  the  imperfection  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  and  the  necessity  and  duty,  on  our  side,  to 
look  for  help  wherever  we  could  find  it.  I  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  this  aid  could  not  come  from  the  mere  shal- 
low and  empty  praise  of  Homoeopathy,  continually  brought 
forward  in  our  journals,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  other  more 
valuable  matter,  and  disregarded  it  as  useless  on  that  ac- 
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count ;  and  also  because  I  found  that  it  mostly  was  uttered 
by  those  whose  standard  of  action  was  generally  considered 
much  lower  than  that  of  the  more  learned  and  experienced 
of  our  beloved  science.  The  true  physician  wants  only  to 
cure ;  to  him  it  matters  less  by  what  means  he  does  it ;  if 
he  only  can  do  it,  his  heart  leaps  for  joy.  The  science  he 
cultivates  must  be  subservient  to  this  great  end,  and  must 
not  at  any  time  exclude  him  from  it.  As  soon  as  I  would 
jfind  one  of  these  high-winded  writers  to  care  more  for  the 
party  than  the  patient,  I  knew  him  not  to  be  my  man ;  I 
knew  he  could  not  supply  my  wants.  On  festive  occasions 
I  like  to  hear  the  fame  and  deeds  of  Homoeopathy  extolled 
in  dignified  and  solemn  language ;  then  and  there  is  the 
time  and  place  to  bestow  such  praises  on  Homoeopathy  and 
its  immortal  Author ;  and  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  of 
the  audience  or  reader  is  heightened  by  listening  to  the 
efforts  of  really  great  minds,  who  are  generally  selected  for 
such  occasions. 

But  it  is  out  of  place,  and  obnoxious  to  our  noble  cause, 
to  see  these  praises,  in  immoderate  stereotype  language, 
.constantly  reiterated  in  our  journals,  sometimes  and  mostly 
by  those  whose  appearance  in  our  ranks  was  only  of  yester- 
day ;  who  seem  to  think  that  by  loudly  crying  thus,  they 
could  establish  their  character  amongst  the  profession  as 
j>ure  and  good  Homosopathists ;  as  if  there  was  no  nobler 
work  to  be  done,  or  time  and  space  to  be  thrown  away, 
merely  for  the  ephemeral  gratification  of  figuring  in  the 
columns  of  a  monthly.  Hear  the  words  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  esteemed  Homoeopathists  in  the  East,  whose 
name  would  make  a  dozen  of  these  new-fiedged  Homcoopa- 
thists  fly  the  track  :* 

"I  need  not  say,  vje  are  pleased  with  the  work  (the 
Magazine ;)  especially  with  the  manly  (^^5regard  of  many 
of  the  squibs  let  off  at  you.  Better  work  demands  attention 
than  monthly  defenses  of  purism.  We  have  a  law^  and  by 
it  men  ought  to  live.  Elaborate  it,  publish  it ;  let  the 
masses  see  and  feel  its  benign  influence ;  w^hen  this  is  done, 
if  nothing  nobler  invites  to  labor,  we  may  split  Jiairs^ 
measure  brains,  or  weigh  common  sense." 

This  time  for  splitting  hairs  seems  to  have  come  for  some 

Although  these  lines  were  not  ir. tended  for  publiratiou  by  its  venerable 
author,  yet  we  could  uot  omit  thera  here,  as  they  were  too  pertinent  to  the 
case  in  question  :  this  as  an  apoLigy  to  our  respected  frieud. 
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of  our  school  at  least,  as  they  drop  the  '''nobler  worh  to  he 
done^'^  and  are  busy  only  to  dash  about  with  high  sounding 
pretensions  and  offending  words.  If  we  wanted  to  split 
hairs,  like  these  idlers,  we  could  do  so  easily ;  and  taking  up 
their  own  theme,  that  water  being  no  drug,  could  not  cure 
diseases,  etc.,  might  feel  disposed  to  prove  that  water  is  a 
drug^  has  all  the  essential  qualities  of  a  homoeopathic  drug, 
can  kill  even  like  an  allopathic  drug,  (water  destroys  the 
red  globules  of  the  blood,)  produces  pathogenetic  symptoms 
in  abundance,  etc.  These  seeming  paradoxes  might  be 
easily  proved  to  be  actual  facts ;  but  what  would  we  have 
gained  %  For  practical  purposes  nothing.  We  are  satisfied 
to  draw  the  attention  of  our  professional  brethren  to  two 
great  facts  in  regard  to  water  treatment. 

First^  That  water,  in  its  different  temperatures,  can  be 
used  strictly  according  to  the  Homoeopathic  law ;  cold 
against  cold,  heat  against  heat ;  for  instance,  in  the  collapse 
of  cholera,  cold  water  outwardly,  and  warm  water  inwardly. 

S&condly^  That  water,  otherwise  applied,  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  crises,  acts  as  a  cannier  of  enete  matter,  as  a  pro- 
moter of  motion  in  the  molecular  currents  of  all  the  tissues, 
and  therefore  an  indispensable  agent  to  arouse  torpid  re- 
action, restore  lost  sensibility  to  medicinal  agents,  or  other 
re-actionary  forces.  How  many  hundreds  of  chronic  dis- 
eases are  incurable  by  all  medical  treatment,  save  by  water  '^ 
Ko  one  has  the  hardihood  to  deny  this. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  better  than  quoting  a  few 
lines  from  another  Eastern  friend's  letter,  a  physician  of 
high  standing  and  long  experience  in  Homoeopathy  ;  in 
the  course  of  narrating  his  conversion  to  Homoeopathy, 
he  says:  ''No  one  could  have  entertained  a  more  entire 
hatred  to  anything  like  Quackery  than  myself;  yet  I 
am  among  the  favored  few  that  have  had  the  scales  to 
drop  from  the  eyes,  and  each  day's  experience  confirms 
me  more  and  more  in  the  beauty  and  efficacy  of  our 
mode  of  practice,  particularly  when  joined  to  that  invalu- 
able adjuvant^  good  cold  water.  If  gentlemen  would  do 
as  I  have,  time  and  again,  experiment  upon  themselves 
and  patients,  first  with  Homoepathic  remedies  alone^  then 
with  Hydropathy  alone^  then  combine  the  two,  we  should 
soon  hear  far  less  rant  and  noise  upon  that  subject  than 
at  present.  For  years  past  I  have  informed  my  friends 
in  other  States,  that  the  Homoeopathic  physicians  of  Bos 
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ton,  and  Massachusetts  generally,  are  far  ahead  of  them 
in  the  application  of  cold  water.  *****  you 
may  now  readily  conceive  how  rejoiced  I  was,  when  your 
Magazine  first  made  its  appearance;  and  I  congratulate 
you,  my  friends,  with  all  my  heart,  on  your  success  thus 
far,  and  feel  perfectly  confident  that  you  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  your  opponents ^  having  truth  and  good  plain  com- 
mon sense  on  your  side." 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  MEDICINAL  CHEMISTRY. 

BY  TKOF.  H.  L.  SMITH. 

We  intend  to  notice,  from  time  to  time,  such  chemical 
compounds,  as  are  in  general  use  by  the  profession,  and 
more  especially  those  which,  from  their  activity,  are  some- 
times employed  by  the  designing,  for  the  purpose  of  crime, 
being  little  known  to  the  community  at  large,  and  supposed 
difficult  to  detect.  Among  these,  the  vegetable  alkaloids, 
stand  pre-eminent ;  strychnine,  morphine,  nicotine,  conicine, 
&c.,  have  all  been  employed  under  the  impression  that  they 
would  be  inaccessible  to  our  means  of  investigation.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case ;  they  can  all  be  readily  detected ,  and 
we  proceed  to  show  the  most  approved  method  of  analysis 
of  this  difficult  class  of  chemical  compounds. 

STRYCHNINE. 

This  alkaloid  is  the  bitter  principle  of  the  nux  vomica, 
and  an  intense  and  active  poison ;  like  the  other  bitter  alka- 
loids, it  is  exceedingly  valuable  in  minute  doses  as  a  medici- 
nal agent.  It  is  so  very  bitter  that  half  a  grain  dissolved 
in  8  or  lO  gallons  of  water  communicates  a  very  perceptible 
bitter  taste  to  every  drop.  When  used  as  a  poison  it  is 
generally  administered  in  some  bitter  fluid,  like  beer,  which 
may  conceal  it. 

Strychnine  is  a  transparent,  colorless,  fine,  crystallizable 
substance,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol ;  but  very  insoluble  in 
water,  requiring  700  parts,  having  a  metallic  bitter  taste,  very 
difierent  from  that  of  hops ;  its  salts  are  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  these  are  generally  employed  both  medicinally 
and  as  poisons.  The  best  method  of  testing  for  it,  is  that  of 
March  AND  modified  by  Dr.  Otto,  and  as  small  a  quantity  as 
the  one-thousandth  part  of  a  grain  may  be  readily  detected. 
The  process  depends  upon  the  production  of  an  intense  vio- 
let color,  if  its  solution  in  sulphuric  acid,  by  the  action  of 
chromate  of  potash,  which  color,  however,  disappears  again 
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quite  rapidly.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  this  test 
that  no  organic  matter  should  be  present.  When  the  pres- 
ence of  strychnine  is  suspected  in  a  complex  liquid  like 
beer,  the  alkaloid  must  be  first  abstracted  and  rendered 
nearly  pure  before  applying  the  test.  This  might  seem  a 
difiicult  process ;  it  is,  however,  comparatively  easy. 

The  poisonous  dose  of  strychnine  is  about  half  a  grain, 
though  symptoms  of  poisoning  may  occur  from  the  constant 
repetition  of  smaller  doses,  for  it  is  one  of  tho^e  substances 
which    accumulate    in  the  system ;    hence  its    poisonous 
action  would  inevitably  follow,  in  certain  cases,  from  the 
cotitinued  employment  of  small  doses.     To  separate  strych- 
nine from  the  organic  matter  with  which  it  may  be  mixed, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  agitate,  in  the  suspected  liquid,  a 
quantity  of  fine  ivory  black  or  animal  charcoal,  which  then 
should  be  left  standing  12  or  14  hours,  or  until  the  bitter 
taste  disappears,  or  nearly  so ;  upon  filtering  through  paper, 
the  charcoal  will  be  separated,  containing  the  strychnine, 
and  may  be  collected  and  drained.     The  next  step  is  to 
separate  the  strychnine  from  the  charcoal,  which  may  be 
readily  effected  by  boiling  it  in  alchohol,  in  a  covered  ves- 
sel, avoiding  loss  by  evaporation-  the  spirits,  which  now 
contain  the  strychnine,  are  next  to  be  filtered  and  submitted 
tx)  distillation ;    if  this  is  carefully   conducted,  the   water 
will  remain  behind,  containing  the  strychnine,  in  solution ; 
a  few  drops  of  potash  must  now  be  added,  and  afterward 
the  liquid  shaken  well,  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether.     If 
now  a  portion  of  the  clear  solution  be  put   in  a  watch  glass 
and  evaporated,  the  solid  residue  will  be  found  to  consist 
almost  entirely  of  pure  strychnine  of   intense  bitterness, 
and  is  characterized  as  such  by  giving  the  beautiful  violet 
tint,   upon  moistening  it  with  a  single  drop  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  placing  a  small  fragment  of  the  chromate  of  pot- 
ash in  the  liquid. 

"I  was  travelling,"  says  M.  Blaze,  "in  a  diligence.  At 
the  place  where  we  changed  horses,  I  saw  a  good-looking 
poodle  dog  (chien  caniche^)  which  came  to  the  coach  door, 
and  sat  upon  its  two  hind  legs,  with  the  air  of  one  begging 
for  something.  ''Give  him  a  sou^  said  the  postilion  to  me, 
'and  you  will  see  what  he  will  do  with  it.'  I  threw  to  him 
the  coin ;  he  picked  it  up,  ran  to  the  baker's,  and  brought 
Imck  a  piece  of  bread,  which  he  ate." 
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CONGESTIO:tT— INFLAMMATIOK. 

BY  J.  H.  PULTE,  M.  D. 

These  diseases  constitute  more  than  one  half  of  all  the 
-  ailments  under  which  human  nature  has  to  suffer,  and 
which  need  the  aid  of  the  physician.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
'  the  highest  practical  importance,  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  pathological  resemblances,  in  order  to  simplify 
their  treatment,  and  thereby  increase  the  probabilities  of  a 
.safer  and  quickej*  favorable  issue. 

Without  going  into  a  long  prefatory  discussion  on  the  de- 
finition of  the  above  terms,  about  which  there  is  yet  so 
much  diversity  of  opinion,  we  propose  at  present,  merely 
to  contemplate  their  fundamental  appearances  and  actions, 
in  order  to  draw  therefrom  practical  rules  for  medication. 

Hyperaemia,  or  excess  of  blood  in  one  or  more  parts  of 
the  system,  is  a  distinguishing  sign  of  congestion  as  well  as 
inflammation :  in  the  former  it  may  exist  with  diminished 
motion,  properly  called  congestion,  or  with  increased  mo- 
tion signalized  by  the  name  of  determination  of  blood. — 
The  term  inflammation  in  particular  signifies  an  Hype- 
raemia in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  with  an  altered  action 
.and  condition  of  the  vessels  in  those  parts ;  the  motion  of 
the  blood,  partly  increased  or  partly  diminished,  is  always 
labored,  hard,  as  if  struggling  through  obstructions. 

The  principal  outward  signs,  by  which  inflammation,  is 

distinguished,    are    redness^  Tieat^    jpains    and  swelling, 

.  Although  these  signs  are  very  frequently  produced  also  by 

congestion  and  determination  of  the  blood,  yet  they  are  less 

intense  and  continued,  than  when  caused  by  inflammation ; 

besides  the  latter  process  differs  from  both  the  former,  in  the 

retarded  or  arrested  flow  of  the  blood,  in  the   vessels  of 

those  parts.     Inflammation  may  be  the  result  of  congestion 

.  and   determination  of  the  blood,  comprising   both    these 

morbid  elements,  without  being  identical  with  them,  because 

it  is  connected  with  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood  vessels 

exhibiting  morbid  products.     We  can,  therefore,  say,  "  that 

1  the  most  essential  character  of  inflammation,  consists  in  an 

increased  motion  or  determination  of  blood  to  the  affected 

part,  with. a  more  or  less  obstructed  flow  through  the  part;" 

this  latter  is  caused  by  the  increased  production  of  the 

lymph  corpuscles,  adhering  to  the    walls  of  the  vessels,  or 

to  one  another,  this  being  the  real  cause  of  the  obstructed 

flow  of  blood  in  inflammation,  which  in  simple  conges- 

ttion,  or  determination  of  the  blood,  is  not  the  case. 
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It  is  farther  evident,  that  the  vascular  system  is  the  es- 
sential seat  of  these  processes ;  doubtful,  however,  may  be 
yet,  whether  a  previous  affection  of  the  nervous  system  is 
always  needed  to  produce  them  ;  in  most  of  the  cases  their 
dynamic  origin  can  not  be  denied. 

On  this  latter  important  fact  their  successful  treatment, 
with  Homoeopathic  remedies  is  based,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  glorious  triumphs  of  specific  medication,  to  have  ar- 
rived at  a  direct  and  scientific  method  of  curing  these  disorders. 
Wherever  they  may  appear  in  the  system,  single  or  com- 
bined, in  a  light  or  aggravated  form.  Homoeopathy  meets 
their  variously  exhibited  symptoms  fearlessly,  curing  them 
mostly  with  success.  This  curative  process  needs  no  farther 
elucidation  here ;  its  details  are  taught  and  discussed  when 
treating  on  the  various  forms  of  diseases,  of  which  the 
above  morbid  elements  form  the  principal  parts.  But  not 
so  often  do  we  find  it  mentioned,  that  although  Homoeo- 
apthic  medication  removes  the  primary  or  dynamic  cause 
ol  inflammation,  etc.,  its  immediate  effect  on  the  vascular 
system,  the  swelling,  pain,  and  heat  could  be  ameliorated 
and  palliated  at  the  same  time  by  the  application  of  cold 
or  warm  water,  without  interfering  in  the  least  with  the 
specific  action  of  the  medicine. 

To  this  fact,  we  want  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  prac- 
titioner most  especially,  as  being  of  the  utmost  jpractical 
importance :  and  we  would  suggest  to  him,  from  the  expla- 
nation of  these  morbid  processes,  as  above  given,  the  ne- 
cessity and  propriety  of  extending  the  use  of  water  to  all 
of  them,  wherever  they  may  make  their  appearance  in  the 
various  diseases.  If  in  a  swollen  and  inflamed  breast,  or 
bile,  the  application  of  water  or  other  soothing  applications, 
is  beneficial  and  of  old  standard  notoriety,  it  ought  to  be  not 
less  so  in  an  inflamed  or  congested  liver,  spleen  or  lung, 
there  being  no  essential  difference  between  the  character  of 
all  these  affections.  That  water  has  heretofore  not  been 
more  freely  used,  when  organs  of  vital  importance  were  in- 
flamed or  congested,  was  owing  to  the  then  unsatisfactoiy 
physiological  knowledge  of  these  processes,  and  their  rude 
and  unscientific  Allopathic  treatment.  But  since  the  mi- 
croscope and  animal  chemistry  have  corrected  our  opinions 
in  this  respect,  and  undoubtedly  proved  that  many  a  pro- 
cess heretofore  considered  as  primary  or  productive  of 
others,  might  be  taken  as  secondary,  or  produced  by  others, 
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we  should  not  now  any  longer  hesitate  to  apply  water  when- 
ever indicated,  as  the  principal  solvent  of  solids  and  car- 
rier of  efiete  matter.  Accordingly  we  should  feel  anxious 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  various  methods  of  applying 
this  excellent  adjuvant  in  those  innumerable  disorders, 
whose  prominent  elementary  bases  are  congestion  and  in- 
flammation. These  practices  must  be  studied  as  well  as 
every  thing  else  referring  to  the  treatment  of  diseases ;  one 
can  not  successfully  apply  water,  without  knowing  well  how 
to  do  it. 

[to  be  concluded.  ] 

FAMILY  PRACTICE. 


FI]Sr--WOKMS~~ASCAEIDES. 

BY  J.  H.  PULTE,    M.  D. 

This  species  of  worm,  generally  known  under  the  name 
of  pin-worms,  is  almost  the  size  and  thickness  of  a  pin,  and 
resides  principally  in  the  rectum  and  discending  colon ;  very 
seldom  is  it  found  higher  up.  Their  presence  is  annoying 
and  irritating  beyond  measure,  although  the  symptoms  they 
produce  are  not  dangerous  in  themselves.  They  exist, 
however,  sometimes  in  such  great  numbers,  particularly  in 
children,  that  their  removal  is  indispensible.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  reach  them  w^ith  medicines  obnoxious  to  their 
existence,  although  it  is  easy  to  compose,  for  the  time,  the 
nervous  symptoms  their  presence  may  excite  in  the  system. 
These  latter  are  principally  an  intolerable  itching  in  the 
anus,  w^orse  in  the  evening  or  at  night,  difficulty  of  making 
urine,  tenesmus  complaints,  resembling  piles,  discharge  of 
murus  from  the  rectum  or  the  bladder,  and  also  in  girls 
from  the  vagina,  (fluor  albus.)  For  these  symptoms  aco- 
nite^ ignatia^  cJiina^  ferrum^  cina^  mercury  and  suljphuT 
are  generally  the  most  approved  remedies  and  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  sufficient  to  appease  the  troublesome  symptoms, 
that  the  patient  may  be  allowed,  at  least,  to  sleep.  But  it 
is  mostly  desired  to  get  rid  of  these  worms  entirely,  by  ex- 
pelling them  from  the  system.  This  is  not  so  easily  ac- 
complished as  one  might  think.  If  they  lodge  in  the  rec- 
tum, it  can  be  done  very  readily,  but  not  so  quick  if  their 
seat  is  higher  up  in  the  descending  colon. 

The  best  method  to  proceed  might  be  the  following : — 
Inject  every  evening,  when  going  to  bed,  into  the  rectum 
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four  or  five  table-spoons  full  of  sweet  oil,  which  is  allowed  to 
stay  with  the  patient  the  whole  night.  If  the  worms  are  in 
the  rectum,  they  will  be  killed  by  the  oil,  and  ejected  as 
such  in  the  morning ;  and  the  same  operation  a  few  even- 
ings repeated,  will  then  rid  the  patient  of  all  of  them.  But 
if  the  worm  sits  higher  up,  such  an  injection  will  not  reach 
them,  and  we  must  first  induce  them  to  descend  lower,  by 
means  of  injections  of  pure  sweet  milk,  which  may  be  re- 
peated for  several  evenings,  before  an  injection  of  sweet  oil 
is  made  to  kill  them.  If  this  will  not  help,  injections  of 
garlick,  boiled  with  milk,  may  be  tried  in  the  same  manner ; 
or  a  solution  of  a  small  piece  of  asafoetida^  rubbed  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg^  or  a  little  piece  of  valerian  boiled  in 
milk. 

If  nothing  will  help,  it  might  be  well  enough  to  try  the 
one-sixteenth  part  of  a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  a 
small  quantity  of  creosote,  dissolved  in  a  quantity  of  milk 
and  water,  large  enough  to  suffice  for  three  or  four  injec- 
tions These  applications,  however,  should  not  be  made, 
except  under  the  eyes  and  superintendence  of  a  physician. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  worm-seed  oil,  which  ought 
to  be  used  carefully,  and  only  by  the  direction  of  the 
physician. 
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BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS  OF  WATER. 


BY   C.  A.  DAKE,  M.D. 


May  11th. — "Was  called  to  see  a  young  man  sixteen  years 
old,  who  was  attacked  on  the  9th  with  inflammation  of  the 
scrotum  and  enlargement  of  both  testicles.  The  left  testicle 
was  about  the  size  of  a  goose  ^gg.  The  scrotum  had  a 
very  red  appearance,  was  very  hot  and  painful.  He  com- 
plained of  a  soreness  in,  and  dragging  of  the  testicles,  also 
severe  pain  in  the  spermatic  cori  darting  upwards.  I  in- 
quired if  the  lad  ever  had  the  mumps  ;  the  reply  was  that 
he  had  them  seven  years  ago  without  any  difficulty  of  this 
kind.  I  was  informed  that  he  had  a  similar  attack  in 
June,  1851,  but  not  as  severe.  He  affirmed  that  he  had 
not  been  injured  by  lifting  or  in  any  other  way,  nor  had  he 
taken  cold.  I  placed  my  patient  in  a  recumbent  position, 
and  applied  a  suspensory  bandage,  and  commenced  giving 
aconite  and  sponge  every  two  hours  alternately ;  visited  my 
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patient  the  next  morning,  found  him  no  better  ;  continued 
the  same  remedies  until  night,  patient  no  better;  I  then 
gave  arsenic  and  nux  alternate  once  in  two  hours,  one  hour 
apart ;  gave  arsenic  and  nux  twenty-four  hours ;  finding 
my  patient  no  better,  and  the  father  very  uneasy  respecting 
his  son,  I  resolved  to  try  the  cold  wet  compress,  which  to 
my  astonishment  gave  evidence  of  good  results  in  twelve 
hours  after  the  application.  I  continued  arsenic  and  nux 
yet  two  days,  and,  finding  the  inflammation  mostly  sub- 
sided and  the  swelling  gone,  I  gave  for  the  hardness  of  the 
left  testicle,  which  was  left,  Rhod.  30th,  six  pellets  once  in 
four  hours  ;  patient  now  was  able  to-  la]3or.  In  this  case  I 
know  I  saw  the  good  results  of  water  within  a  few  hours 
after  its  first  application. 

A  young  woman  called  on  me  in  March  ;  she  had  been 
afflicted  with  what  her  physicians  called  a  felon  on  the  left 
thumb.  It  had  been  opened  twelve  times,  and  had  been 
afilicting  her  about  eighteen  months ;  at  last  her  physicians 
advised  amputation.  When  I  first  saw  her  the  thumb  was 
black,  and  swollen  to  the  size  of  a  butternut,  having  very 
much  that  appearance  and  shape  ;  and  was  also  black  ;  had 
cramps  in  the  arms,  troubling  her  mostly  in  the  night ;  she 
looked  very  feeble.  She  informed  me  that  a  few  months 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  felon,  she  was  afilicted 
with  scrofulous  swellings  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  for 
which  she  had  been  ti  eated  with  iodine  internally,  and  ap- 
plied externally  as  a  wash  to  the  glands.  The  enlarged 
glands  disappeared  after  a  few  months  treatment ;  her  health 
had  been  feeble  since  that  time.  I  applied  a  roller  to  the 
thumb,  ordered  it  to  be  wet  with  cold  water  once  an  hour ; 
I  gave  silicea  and  sulphur,  two  doses  of  each  every  day. 
In  eight  weeks  the  thumb  had  its  natural  size  and  color^ 
the  nail  had  grown  out  about  one-half  new,  the  balance 
having  the  black  appearance,  whilst  the  new  nail  was  of  a 
natural  appearance.  The  thumb  is  now  quite  well.  I  have 
used  sitting  baths  in  dysentery  in  conjunction  with  Homoe- 
opathic treatment  with  marked  benefit.  I  have  applied  a 
compress,  wet  in  tepid  water,  to  inflamed  eyes  with  good 
results ;  and  in  fact  have  relieved  suffering  with  it  much 
sooner  than  with  medicine.  For  long  lasting  pains  in  the 
side  or  chest,  I  have  used  the  cold  wet  compress  with  fine 
results,  relieving  in  a  short  time,  much  sooner  than  a 
blister. 
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Mary  Dake,  my  daughter,  aged  twelve  years,  was  taken 
sick  in  June,  1851.  She  was  attacked  with  parotitis,  re- 
covered in  a  few  days  ;  was  in  July  attacked  with  variola, 
had  it  very  hard  ;  partially  recovered  when  she  was  attacked 
with  the  hooping  cough  ;  taking  cold  about  the  third  week, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  set  in.  She  was  confined  to  the 
bed  two  weeks,  was  a  very  sick  person.  In  November,  at 
the  time  I  left  for  Cleveland,  she  had  so  far  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  be  about,  but  not  well,  nor  had  she  regained  hei 
usual  strength  or  health  when  attacked,  in  January  last, 
with  scarlatina,  from  which  she  never  recovered.  On  my 
return  to  Warsaw  the  21st  of  February,  I  found  her  labor- 
ing under  the  following  symptoms :  ulcerations  of  the 
throat  and  mouth,  deep  fissures  in  the  lips  which  bled  con- 
siderably when  eating  any  thing,  white  coating  over  the 
center  of  the  tongue,  with  red  edges  and  tip,  small  white- 
looking  ulcers  in  the  mouth  and  throat ;  the  eyes  were 
much  affected ;  sores  in  the  angles  of  the  eyes  ;  intolerance 
to  light;  excruciating . pains  in  the  eyes,  first  burning  then 
piercing,  darting  pains  coming  on  by  periods  ;  the  wings  of 
the  nose  were  sore ;  complained  of  itching  in  the  nose  ; 
picked  the  nose  considerable ;  constant  desire  to  blow  the 
nose ;  some  discharge  from  the  nose  of  thin  mucus  ;  pain 
in  the  neck ;  the  neck  on  each  side  was  studded  or  filled 
with  tubercles  extending  to  the  chest ;  breathing  labored ; 
could  not  lie  on  the  back  ;  constant  desire  to  cou^jh ;  rattling 
in  the  chest  at  every  respiration  ;  severe  cutting  pain  in 
the  sides,  then  the  stomach,  then  the  whole  length  of  the 
spine,  causing  her  to  bend  like  the  crawling  motion  of  a 
snake ;  the  bowels  constipated ;  soreness  of  the  bowels ; 
soreness  in  the  right  hypochondrium ;  evident  enlargement  of 
tlie  liver ;  also  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands  :  the 
labia  swollen  very  bad,  wdth  ulceration  of  and  discharges 
of  pus  from  the  vagina  when  at  stool.  The  pains  in  this 
region  are  indescribalDle ;  I  think  I  never  have  seen  or  read 
of  such  a  case  before  this.  The  pains  in  the  eyes  and  in 
this  region  were  similar  in  their  character,  coming  on  by 
periods,  generally  worse  in  the  night.  The  skin  was  rough 
and  dry  as  a  parchment,  no  moisture  about  it.  Pulse  120 
per  minute ;  palpitation  of  the  heart,  causing  a  sickening 
sensation  in  the  chest.  There  are  other  symptoms  in  the 
case,  but  I  will  forbear  mentioning  any  thing  further.  She 
has  had  the  counsel  of  the  best  advisers  in  every  practice. 
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but  has  taken  nothing  but  homoeopathic  treatment,  and  the 
influence  of  magnetism  which  Prof.  Rosa  advised.  All 
means  have  failed  us,  and  now  we  mourn  the  loss  of  our 
only  daughter.  0,  that  I  may  be  spared  the  painful  sight 
of  ever  witnessing  a  similar  case  any  where  again  in  all 
the  journey  of  my  life.  Death  is  far  preferable  to  months 
of  lingering  torture,  with  no  alternative  but  in  death. 

Respectfully  yours,  C.  A.  DAKE,  M.D. 

P.  S.  Although  my  daughter  is  not  dead,  yet  she  is  very 
much  emaciated,  helpless,  and  speechless,  and  cannot  sur- 
vive long.  Yours,  &c. 

We  learn  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Dake,  that  his  much-suffer- 
ing daughter  is  since  dead. — Ed. 

BRONCHITIS. 
Prof.  H.  P.  Gatchell, 

Dear  Sir:- — I  will  give  you  in  a  brief  man- 
ner, a  case  which  fell  into  my  hands  to  be  treated  Homoeo- 
pathically,  since  I  came  to  Michigan. 

A  child  three  years  old,  child  of  Mr.  William  Burnham, 
(Phthisis  Laryngea,)  Bronchitis,  had  been  under  Allopathic 
treatment  four  months  without  any  improvement. 

Pain  in  the  windpipe,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  in  swal- 
lowing, hoarseness,  with  frequent  attacks  of  severe  cough- 
ing ;  expectoration  of  mucus  or  matter  streaked  with  blood ; 
hectic  fever ;  chilliness,  burning  in  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet  and  cheeks,  thirst  during  fever. 

Treatment — Aeon.  3d.  6  pellets  in  a  tumbler  of  water  once 
in  6  hours ;  for  four  days  bathed  the  whole  surface  in  cold 
water,  night  and  morning,  and  applied  the  cold  bandage  to 
the  neck. 

Yisited  the  case  the  fifth  day.  I  prescribed  Ipecac  3d.  6 
pellets  in  a  tumbler  of  cold  water  once  in  6  hours.  Yisited 
the  case  on  the  seventh  day.  I  prescribed  Rhus.  Toxicoden- 
dron 3d.  6  pellets  same  as  Ipecac,  for  6  days.  Yisited  the 
case  the  seventh  day.  I  prescribed  Nux.  Y.  3d.  4  pellets 
same  as  Rhus.  Tox.  Yisited  the  case  on  the  tenth  day,  and 
I  prescribed  Spongia  and  Hepar  Sulph.  in  alternation,  for 
soreness  in  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  and  wheez- 
ing, same  as  Kux.  Y.  for  6  days.  Lastly,  gave  Aeon.  6th 
6  pellets  once  a  day,  and  kept  up  the  cold  bathing  all  the 
time ;  patient  is  now  well. 

The  people  of  this  part  of  Michigan  knew  nothing  of  the 
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practice  of  Hooeopathy,  and  thought  it  a  great  humbug 
when  I  first  came  here;  but  they  are  now  beginning  to- 
think,  and  also  act  for  themselves,  in  reference  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Homoeopathy ;  and  Homoeopathy  now  stands  second 
to  no  other  mode  of  practice  in  this  part  of  Michigan. 

I  use  water  in  conjunction  with  Homoeopathic  medicine, 
and  thanks  be  to  Frof.  Gatchell  for  directing  me  to  it. 
Pulte's  Domestic  Physician,  in  which  I  find  the  same  teach- 
ings, is  a  valuable  work.  Yery  respectfully,  yours. 

Smith  Rogers,  M.D. 

Burlington,  Calhoun  Co.  Michigan. 


HYDATIDS. 


BY  E.  M.  HALE,  M.  D. 


As  cases  of  Hydatid  degeneration  of  the  ovum  are  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  re- 
port a  case  which  lately  came  under  my  care. 

July  20th,  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs. ,  about  40 

years  of  age,  full  plethoric  habit,  and  has  given  birth  to 
twelve  children.  About  eleven  weeks  previous  to  my  visit, 
the  menses  were  "suppressed,"  (this  was  probably  the  pe- 
riod of  conception,)  and  did  not  return  for  six  weeks,  and 
then  very  profusely,  flowing  at  intervals ;  and  when  I  was 
called,  had  continued  nearly  four  weeks.  Symptoms  were 
then  as  follows :  Great  debility  from  loss  of  blood,  counte- 
nance pale,  blanched  and  waxen ;  oedema  of  extremities ; 
fever  every  afternoon  with  hemicrania,  and  weak,  quick 
pulse.  The  discharge  from  the  uterus  was  variable,  some- 
times profuse,  dark  and  clotted,  at  other  times  pale  and 
scanty ;  distension  of  the  abdomen,  more  when  no  discharge 
took  place.  Generally  a  great  amount  of  pain  of  a  sharp, 
dragging  nature,  was  felt  in  the  sacral  region,  in  the  hypo- 
gastrium  and  thighs.  During  the  ten  da|^s  after  my  first 
visit,  I  gave  Puis.  Crocus.  Cham,  and  Platina.^  but  with 
no  visible  efiect.  Suspecting  that  the  case  was  not  one  of 
simple  Menorrhagia,  I  instituted  more  minute  inquiries, 
and  found  that  at  different  times,  large  masses  of  watery 
vesicles,  imbedded  in  dark,  hard  clots  of  blood,  had  been 
discharged.  At  this  time  the  abdomen  was  distended  as- 
large  as  at  the  eighth  month,  and  there  were  severe,  pressing- 
labor-like  pains.  I  made  no  examination,  as  it  would  pro- 
bably have  been  best  to  have  done,  in  order  to  introduce  the; 
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finger  into  the  os  uteri  and  break  up  the  hydatid  mass ;  but 
I  preferred  to  wait  the  efforts  of  nature.  This  was  in  the 
morning  of  July  29th ;  in  the  evening  about  10  o'clock  I 
was  sent  for  in  great  haste,  and  found  upon  arriving  at  the 
bedside,  that  she  had  been  flooding  profusely  for  about  35 
minutes.  She  was  cold,  pale,  and  almost  pulseless,  and 
nearly  insensible  from  frequent  and  prolonged  fainting  fits. 
The  hemorrhage  had  been  very  profuse  and  alarming,  but 
by  elevating  the  hips,  and  cold  applications,  I  succeeded  in 
stopping  it  almost  immediately.  The  size  of  the  uterus  had 
now  decreased  about  one  half,  but  was  flaccid  and  uncontrac- 
ting.  Several  large,  hard  masses  of  placental  matter,  to- 
gether with  a  large  quantity  of  aqueous,  grape-like  vesicles 
in  bunches,  had  been  discharged  with  the  blood.  I  resol- 
ved immediately  upon  giving  Secale  cornutum ;  which  I 
prepared  by  pouring  about  six  ounces  of  hot  water,  upon  30 
grains  of  powdered  Ergot,  and  giving  a  teaspoon-ful  of  this 
every  ten  minutes ;  giving  at  the  same  time  a  little  wine  to 
arouse  the  nearly  prostrate  life  force.  It  was  several  hours 
before  I  could  produce  sufficient  expulsion  pains,  owing 
probably  to  the  atonic  state  of  the  uterus,  and  then  nearly 
10  lbs.  of  placental  and  hydatid  mass,  together  with  clots  of 
blood,  were  expelled ;  I  could  find  no  trace  of  the  ovum. 
The  vesicles  were  strung  in  long  bunches,  and  resembled 
white  grapes,  of  all  sizes.  I  should  have  made  preparation 
of  them,  but  they  soon  burst  and  collapsed,  rendering  them 
nearly  worthless. 

For  several  weeks  a  watery  discharge,  of  a  disagreeable 
odor,  like  the  lochia,  continued ;  but  the  patient  is  now  ra- 
pidly regaining  her  strength,  under  the  use  of  China. 

The  patient  informs  me  that  this  is  the  third  event  of 
the  same  nature.  The  first  took  place  nearly  twelve  years 
since,  at  which  time  she  carried  the  hydatid  mixss  nearly 
eleven  months !  but  got  rid  of  it  without  any  hemorrhage, 
although  it  was  much  larger  than  the  last.  The  second 
happened  about  four  years  since,  when  it  remained  in 
uteri  about  four  months,  and  was  discharged  without  any 
alarming  symptoms.  It  would  seem  by  this,  that  some  con- 
stitutions are  liable  to  such  abnormal  growths — such  degen- 
erations, or  morbid  alterations  in  the  structure  of  the  ovum. 

Subscribers  to  our  Quarterly,  are  slowly  coming  in.  We 
shall  commence  as  soon  as  the  requisite  number  is  obtained. 
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Editors  Magazine  : — I  have  recently  treated  a  case  of 
small-pox,  and  if  you  think  a  report  of  the  case  will  be  of 
any  value  to  your  readers,  you  may  lay  it  before  them. 

J.  E.  P.  was  attacked  on  evening  of  the  5th  of  June, 
1852,  with  chills,  fever,  headache,  nausea,  and  pain  in  the 
loins.  These  symptoms  continued  to  increase  until  the 
morning  of  the  7th,  when  I  was  first  called  and  prescribed 
ars.  6th;  8  drops  in  half  a  tumbler  of  water,  to  be  given, 
a  teaspoon  full  once  an  hour.  6  o'clock.  P.  M.,  found  the 
chills  and  nausea  abated,  but  still  much  pain  in  the  loins 
and  limbs;  fever,  pulse  110;  prescribed  aeon.  3d,  same 
dose  of  the  ars.,  as  given  in  the  morning. 

June  8,  7  A.  M.,  less  fever,  and  pains  abated — continue 
aeon.,  at  longer  intervals.  6,  P.  M.  fever  slight — noticed 
on  the  forehead  a  red  eruption,  which,  on  examination, 
proved  to  be  vesicular  and  to  contain  lymph ;  prescribed 
Ehus.  Tox.  3d,  6  pellets  once  in  2  hours. 

June  9 — Eruption  much  the  same  in  character,  but  cover- 
ing the  face,  and  beginning  to  show  itself  on  the  hands  : — 
continue  E-hus. 

June  10,  A.  M. — Yesicles  much  increased  in  size,  same 
nausea;  prescribed  Ant.  Cond.  6,  six  pellets,  once  in  two 
hours. 

June  11 — The  face  nearly  covered  with  large  vesicles, 
which  began  to  show  an  indentation  in  the  centre.  The  con- 
tained fluid  was  assuming  a  milky  appearance.  The  erup- 
tion had  extended  over  the  body  and  extremities ;  eyes  weak 
and  inflamed,  disagreeable  taste,  cavity  of  the  mouth  filled 
with  the  eruption,  and  much  salivated: — ^prescribed  Merc. 
Sol.  6,  dose  as  before. 

June  12 — Pustules  on  the  face  filled  with  white  matter, 
those  on  the  extremities  still  clear — patches  on  the  face  and 
arms  of  the  size  of  a  dollar  where  the  pustules  had  united, 
otherwise  distinct,  but  the  face  completely  covered.  Ptya- 
lism  less,  throat  very  sore,  occasional  nausea ;  prescribed 
Yaccinin,  3,  -^  grain  once  in  three  hours,  to  be  alternated 
with  Merc.  Sol.  6,  as  before,  if  the  ptyalism  returned. 

June  13 — The  matter  in  the  pustules  has  acquireda  more 
yellow  appearance,  but  they  have  not  increased  in  size  since 
yesterday  afternoon;  continued  Yaccinin. 

June.  14 — No  increase  in  size  of  pustules,  more  of  them 
have  become  hemispheroidal  since  the  evening  of  the  12th; 
pulse  84 — slight  headache — continued  Yaccinin. 
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June.  15 — Much  burning  over  the  whole  surface,  had  a 
restless  night ;  but  the  pustules  will  evidently  none  of  them 
break,  as  they  begin  to  assume  a  slightly  shrivelled  appear- 
ance; continued  Vac,  with  an  occasional  dose  of  Ars.  6. 

June  17 — Burning  much  less ;    pustules    begin  to  die 
down ;  febrile  symtoms  abated ;  clearly  convalescent.     Pre- 
scribed Ars.,  once  in  three  hours.     From  this  time  he  con- 
'  tinned  to  improve  rapidly  under  the  use  of  such  remedies  as 
seemed  indicated.     Kot  a  pustule  broke  except  such  as  were 
broken  by  accident,  and  he  promises  not  to  be  scarred.     You 
will  observe  that  from  the  time  the  use  of  the  vaccinin© 
was  commenced,  the  progress  of  the  eruption  seemed  arres- 
ted.    The  pustules  filled  no  further ;  although  they  suppu- 
rated in  part  and  the  disease  was  semi-confluent,  the  suppura- 
tion fever  was  slight,  and  although  the  unpleasant  sensations 
increased  somewhat  until  the  eighth  day  of  the  eruption,  I 
cannot  but  think,  that  the  sudden  stop  which  was  put  to  the 
filling  of  the  vesicles,  the  early   and  rapid  convalescence 
were  owing  to  the  use  of  this  remedy.     Yours  &c., 

M.  D.  COE. 
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Springfield,  III.  Oct.  2d. 

Dear  Doctor : — After  traveling  through  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal places  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  I  find  myself 
in  Spingfield,  the  Capital  of  the  State.  It  is  located  on  a  beauti- 
ful prairie,  sprinkled  over  with  fine  groves,  and  contains  about 
eight  thousand  inhabitants.  They,  like  most  of  the  western 
people,  are  liberal-minded,  independent  thinkers.  Dr. 
feuechler  has  been  practising  medicine  here,  for  the  last  five 
years,  and  gradually  gained  for  the  Homoeopathic  system 
warm  fi-iends  and  strong  advocates.  Many  in  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  city,  are  favorably  impressed  with  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Homoeopathic  systen  of  medication  over  the 
Allopathic. 

The  Homoeopathic  practice  appears  to  be  rapidly  extend- 
ing in  every  place  where  I  find  a  Homoeopathic  physician. 
Cholera,  Dysentery,  Pneumonia  and  Scarlatina  have  pre- 
vailed extensively  in  the  west  during  the  last  year,  and  in 
those  very  acute  diseases,  our  system  is  triumphant.     Alio- 
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paths  fear  to  meet  the  ravages  of  those  dread  diseases,  while 
on  the  contrary,  Homoeopathists,  if  called  in  time,  stay  their 
rapid  progress,  and  promptly  cure  them. 

Physicians  as  well  as  laymen  are  highly  pleased  with 
your  journal  and  welcome  it  to  their  office  and  family  circle. 
I  have  not  called  on  a  physician  but  what  is  highly  pleased 
with  it,  and  most  of  them  will  obtain  a  number  of  subscri- 
bers for  you.  The  journal  stands  pre-eminent  as  a  popular 
work  in  the  west.  May  it  continue  to  sustain  the  high  re- 
putation which  it  has  already  gained  in  its  short  career. 

We  intend  to  forward  you  a  list  of  subscribers  soon  from 
this  City.     Yours  forever  in  the  cause  of  Homoeopathy, 

D.  H.  BECKWITH,  M.  D. 

Peoria,  Oct.  8th,  1852. 
Messrs.  of  the  Magazine:     ******* 

%  %  %  %  QjQQ  would  suppose  that  a  country  like  this, 
our  "  Prairie  Land,"  where  the  Creator,  has  presented  every 
thing  to  man  upon  a  magnificent  scale,  would  seem  to  invite 
him  to  expanded  views  of  the  Laws  of  the  Universe,  and 
especially  of  the  laws  governing  his  own  being ;  but  I  regret  to 
find  that  even  here,  the  demon  of  intolerance  holds  its  sway, 
and  I  have  been  called  a  mongrel,  no  Homoeopathist,  &c., 
because  I  did  not  find  it  convenient  at  all  times,  to  adminis- 
ter pellets  of  the  orthodox  size. 

Away  with  such  Hunkerism.  For  my  part  I  will  not 
quarrel  with  my  neighbor  about  the  size  of  his  pellets  ;  but 
I  will  strive  to  cure  more  patients  than  he,  and  to  do  it 
quicker  and  safer.  I  came  out  of  that  heterogenous  pile  of 
Errors  and  Facts^  styled  Allopathy,  as  soon  as  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  clear  of  the  fog 
generated  by  their  system  of  theorizing,  and  loose  generali- 
zations, in  order  to  compare ^/acz!<9,  and  draw  legitimate  con- 
clusions therefrom. 

I  joined  the  Homoeopathic  ranks  believing  that  in  so 
doing,  I  was  uniting  my  fortunes  with  a  class  of  men  pos- 
sossed  of  high-toned  and  liberal  minds,  with  capaci^^y  of  in- 
tellect sufficient  to  contain  more  than  one  idea^  and  whose 
occupation  was  a  diligent  search  after  truth^  who  recognized 
theories  only  in  so  far  as  they  enabled  them  to  collect  and 
arrange  facts,  and  were  at  all  times  ready  to  change  theories, 
to  correspond  with  known,  or  recently  discovered  facts  or 
i/ruths. 
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Supposing  tliis  to  be  the  case,  when  my  attention  was 
called  to  Hydropathy,  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  ask  my 
fellow  Homoeopathists  if  a  cold  water  cure  was  in  accordance 
with  their  peculiar  views  ;  but,  my  first  inquiry  was,  will  it 
tend  to  the  relief  of  my  patients  ?  Experience  has  taught 
me  that  it  will. 

I  know  not  whether  it  comes  in  accordance  with  the  Ho- 
moeopathic law,  neither  do  I  care  ;  all  I  require  is  to  know 
that  it  is  safe,  and  that  it  will  expedite  a  cure,  and  if  so,  I 
will  use  it,  and  if  my  fellow  laborers  in  the  cause  of  truth  do 
not  approve  my  course,  I  shall  regret  it  only  as  indicating 
that  they  have  taken  a  lower  stand  m  the  cause  of  progress 
and  reform,  than  I  had  supposed.     ******* 

Yours  respectfully, 

M.  S.  CAiElR,  M.  D. 

Tort  Wayne,  Sept.  28th,  1852. 
2fess7^s,  Editors  ;********** 

*  *  *  *  I  wish  that  some  one  who  has  had  ample  ex- 
perience in  the  treatment  of  our  western  intermittents,  would 
give  us  through  your  pages  some  light  on  their  treatment ; 
for  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  would  rather  treat  almost 
anything,  if  I  am  to  be  restricted  to  infinitesimals,  or  even  very 
minute  appreciable  doses.  They  constitute  the  opprobrium 
of  Homoeopathy,  at  least  so  far  as  the  dogma  of  infinitesi- 
mals is  concerned. 

The  report  of  an  anomalous  case  that  ceased  on  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  high  attenuation  of  carbo.  veg.  is  altogether 
unsatisfactoiy  as  far  as  throwing  any  light  on  the  treatment 
of  the  disease,  as  it  commonly  occurs,  is  concerned ;  I  re- 
member to  have  exhibited  this  remedy  some  two  months 
ago  in  a  case  of  quartan  ague,  presenting  thirst  during  the 
chilly  stage  only,  and  prominent  hepatic  derangement.  But 
one  or  two  paroxyms  occurred  at  that  time,  after  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  remedy,  and  whether  the  ague  has  recurred  since, 
is  more  than  I  know,  as  I  have  not  seen  the  subject  of  it 
since.  He  had  been  afflicted  with  it,  with  some  short  inter- 
vals of  freedom,  for  about  a  year.  But  I  have  treated  othc- 
cases,  where  the  medicines  exhibited,  seemed  equally  wed 
indicated  without  the  same  happy  sequence ;  and  I  would 
like  to  know,  whether  other  Homoeopathists  find  ague 
equally  intractable,  and  if  so,  let  us  have  some  explanation, 
some  reason  why  ague  is  essentially  a  chronic  disease  ?  or, 
are  we  wanting  in  specifics  ?    P.  M.  LEONARD,  M.  D. 
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SELECTEIKAETICLES. 

PKmCIPLES*^F  HYGIENE. 

Precepts  For  the  Promotion  of  Health,  and  the  Attainment  of  Longevity. 

BY   DR.  BALBIENIE. 

To  cure  diseases,  or  to  alleviate  those  that  are  incurable, 
is  not  the  sole  function  of  the  physician.  The  task  of 
teaching  how  to  confirm  and  preserve  health,  amid  the  mul- 
titudinous influences  at  work  in  society  to  impair  or  destroy 
it,  is,  perhaps,  a  more  important  part  of  his  mission  ;  inas- 
much as  the  prevention  of  evil  is  better  than  its  removal. 
To  point  out  the  conditions  on  which  the  health  of  indi- 
viduals and  communities  depends  ;  to  reveal  the  errors  of 
conduct  in  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  ma- 
turity, which  destroy  the  constitutions  and  blight  the  pros- 
pects of  countless  myriads,  is  an  extension  of  his  field  of 
usefulness,  which  more  dignifies  the  physician,  and  more 
exalts  his  art,  than  the  fruitless  search  for  nostrums,  or  the 
hap-hazard  experimentation  with  drugs. 

To  ignorance  of  the  human  organism,  and  to  the  violation 
of  its  laws,  may  be  attributed  the  ill  health  and  unhappiness 
of  every  period  of  life — the  diminution  of  its  enjoyments, 
and  the  abbreviation  of  its  term. 

The  principles  of  Physiology  must  dictate  the  pre- 
cepts OF  Hygiene;  and  the  sanctions  of  practical  expe- 
rience, in  its  turn,  must  be  invoked  to  confirm  the  sound- 
ness of  abstract  precepts. 

The  conditions  of  health  are  subjected  to  the  same  general 
laws  that  both  religion  and  philosophy  unite  to  prove  to  be 
the  ordinary  principles  of  the  Divine  administration,  alike 
in  the  departments  of  nature,  providence,  and  redemption. 
Obedience  to  constituted  laws  or  conditions  is  invariably 
connected  with  appropriate  benefits :  infringement  of  tenure 
is  punished  with  forfeiture  of  privilege ;  and  just  in  the 
degree  and  of  the  hind  of  the  condition  violated.  This  is  a 
generalization  which  neither  the  ingenuity  of  sophists  nor 
the  casuistry  of  bigots  can  shake :  and  alike  glorifies  the 
works,  and  vindicates  the  ways  of  the  Creator. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  man  entails  his  own  dis- 
orders. A  violation  of  the  laws  of  his  organism — of  the 
conditions  necessary  to  the  due  play  of  all  its  functions — 
whether  wittingly  or  unwittingly  committed — is  visited  with 
the  penalty  of  disease  and  premature  death. 
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With  bodily  health,  mental  and  moral  health  is  intimately 
associated.  Mind  is  dependent  for  its  manifestations  on  the 
condition  of  the  material  organization  with  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  ally  it  in  this  life.  Defective 
energy  or  structure  of  the  one  leads  to  faulty  evolution  of  the 
other ;  as  an  unstrung  or  injured  musical  instrument  fails 
to  elicit  its  due  tones.  Irritability  of  body  disposes  to  irri- 
tability of  mind,  and  both  influence  unfavorably  the  moral 
feelings.  A  fit  of  indigestion  will  often  becloud  and  make 
irascible  the  serenest  mind. 

The  habits  and  modes  of  artificial  society — the  love  of 
luxury — -the  culture  of  the  intellectual  at  the  expense  of  the 
physical  powers — the  pursuit  of  wealth — ^the  cares  and  re- 
verses of  trades  and  professions — the  moral  excitement  of 
public  controversy  in  politics,  religion,  and  literature — the 
unbounded  play  of  the  passions,  love,  hatred,  jealousy, 
anger,  sorrow,  hope,  and  fear — ^the  excess  of  meats  and 
drinks  of  a  stimulating  nature — the  addiction  to  drugging 
— the  vitiated  air  of  towns  and  manufactories — are  all  so 
many  sources  of  acute  and  chronic  maladies  that  abridge 
and  embitter  existence,  because  they  involve  departures 
from  the  conditions  of  health. 

This  state  of  things  cannot  be  done  away  with,  although 
the  evils  deplored  might  be  greatly  mitigated  by  the  difiusion 
of  proper  liead  knowledge,  as  well  as  by  the  obtainment  of 
sound  heart  principles.  The  subjugation  of  our  appetites 
and  senses  is  a  moral  triumph  that  will  lay  the  foundation 
of  physical  as  well  as  intellectual  strength.  Courage  is 
requisite  to  forego  accustomed  gratifications,  and  to  brave 
the  reproach  of  singularity;  but  the  benefits  of  abandon- 
ment will  soon  repay  the  pains  of  self-denial,  and  a  tem- 
porary discomfort  will  be  the  purchase  of  a  permanent  bless- 
ing. To  simplify  our  habits,  and  limit  our  wants,  will  be 
found  the  surest  way  to  diminish  our  cares,  and  to  increase 
our  comforts.  Yet  we  must  not  be  misconstrued  as  coun- 
tenancing austerity  or  ascetism,  much  less  as  insisting  on  it 
as  a  requisite.  The  food  would  then  absorb  greater  care 
than  the  body,  and  the  raiment  than  the  life ;  and  health 
would  bring  with  it  as  great  privations  or  punishment  as 
disease. 

Health  and  longevity  are  within  the  reach  of  almost  every 
individual — at  least  of  those  possessed  of  average  soundness 
of  organism — if  he  will  but  study  and  enforce  the  means 
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and  conditions  thereto,  established  by  the  Divine  Architect 
of  our  frames.  That  three-fourths  at  least  of  human  beings 
should  die  in  childhood,  and  a  moiety  of  the  rest  in  early 
adult  life,  was  surely  never  an  ordinance  of  the  Creator; 
although  the  individual  losses  are  often  wondered  at,  and 
classed  by  a  piety  more  sincere  than  enlightened,  as  in- 
stances of  the  mysterious  designs  of  Providence ! 

The  well-being  of  man  comprises  his  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  condition.  To  discuss  the  two  latter  branches 
belongs  to  other  professions.  We  proceed  to  lay  down  the 
general  principles  and  precepts  that  are  to  regulate  the 
former.  Modifications  of  these  may  be  necessary  according 
to  individual  cases  and  constitutions;  for  no  general  rule 
can  comprise  all  particularities.  The  gi^eat  requisite  for 
those  anxious  to  regain  and  perpetuate  health,  is  courage  to  - 
commence,  and  perseverance  to  continue  in,  a  right  course. 
The  love  of  life  will  supply  the  one  ;  returning  health  will 
stimulate  the  other. 

[to  be  coptinubd  ] 

ELEGANT  EXTRACT. 

The  following  extract  from  an  introductory  lecture  by  Prof.  . 
Muzzy,  is  too  rich  to  be  overlooked.  Every  physician  has  ■ 
encountered  at  least  one  of  the  same  sort: 

"It  is  about  twenty  years  since  the  death,  at  an  advanced 
age,  of  a  man  in  one  of  our  eastern  States,  who,  at  one  pe- 
riod of  his  professional  life,  had  a  great  reputation  as  a 
surgeon,  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  he  lived.  This 
was  acquired,  chiefly,  by  the  very  free  use  of  his  amputating 
and  trepanning  instruments.  It  was  not  uncommon  within 
his  circuit,  to  see  a  man  hobbling  upon  a  pair  of  crutches 
and  one  leg.  For  the  slightest  contusions  of  the  scalp,  he 
would  apply  the  trephine.  On  that  occasion  he  always 
gathered  around  him  some  neighboring  physicians,  and 
ascertained  that  the  spasms  of  the  patient  were  owing  to  a 
drop  of  hlood  lying  just  under  the  skull.  On  removing  a 
disc  of  bone,  he  found  the  drop  of  blood,  and  came  off  in 
triumph.  The  patient  recovered  fi;om  the  operation.  He 
had  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  anatomy  or  physiology,  and 
less,  if  possible,  of  surgical  pathology.  He  was  very  fond 
of  stringing  together  high  sounding  words  (a  sure  mark  of 
ignorance  or  pedantry)  with  little  meaning  or  without  mean- 
ing altogether.     In  one  case  he  advised  a  patient,  a  man  of 
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education,  to  take,  for  a  pain  of  his  head,  some  ^^unquentum 

Jlos^  henos  stratihus  unquentorum^  dictis''' I  "What,  doc- 
tor— what  do  you  prescribe?  There  is  no  sense  in  that!" 
The  doctor  replied:  ^^ Medical  ierms^  Mr,  E.^  inedical 
terms ^  sir.^^ 

But  the  schools,  to  a  great  extent,  have  corrected  these 
fooleries,  even  in  the  most  secluded  spots  in  our  country. 

A  curious  case  occurred  in  one  of  the  eastern  States,  soon 
after  a  medical  school  was  established  there,  before  its  influ- 

.  ence  had  done  much  to  enlighten  the  public,  or  even  the 

:  teachers  themselves : 

A  farmer  in  that  region,  was  advised  to  take  an  idiot  son 
to  the  institution  for  a  surgical  operation,  with  a  view  to 
give  him  the  common  share  of  intelligence.  He  did  so. 
The  professors  held  a  consultation  upon  the  propriety  of 
trepanning  him.      As  they  did  not  perfectly  agree,  it  was 

'  concluded  to  refer  the  point  in  question  to  the  medical  class : 

:  so  the  professors  and  students  went  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole.  It  was  argued,  that  "  if  the  operation  could  not  bring 
intelligence  into  a  fool's  brain,  they  did  not  know  what 
would;"  and  a  decision  was  presently  had  on  republican 
principles,  a  large  majority  voting  for  the  operation.  Accor- 
dingly, the  poor  boy  was  put  upon  the  table  and  trepanned. 
He  recovered  from  the  operation !  A  shrewd  physician  in  a 
neighboring  State,  on  hearing  of  it,  remarked,  "that  they 

'  ought  then  to  have  gone  to  work  trepanning  one  another."— 

'  Ohio  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Tribuue,  Aug.  11,  1852. 

MEDICAL  EEPORTS. 

Kings  County  Board  of  Supervisors. — This  Board  met 
•  yesterday  in  the  Court  Room  of  the  County  Jail,  in  Ray- 
mond-street.    The  President,   Mayor  Berry,  of  Williams - 
burgh,  was  in  the  Chair.     After  the  transaction  of  some 
minor  preliminary  business,  a  return  was  received  from  the 
'  County  Treasurer,  up  to  July  1,  1852,  as  to  the  amount  of 
;  trust  monies  in  his  hands,  which  was  $171,859  51.    Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  County  Treasury. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendents  of  the 

-Poor  up  to  July  1,  1852,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 

persons  relieved  during  the  past  year  was  10,466 ;  of  this 

:  number  there  were  temporarily  relieved  in  Brooklyn,  4,217; 
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"Williamsburgh,  2,485 ;  Flatlands  and  Flatbush,  40 ;  Graves- 
end  and  ISTew-Utrecht,  12.  The  expenses  thereof  amount 
to  $107,525  53,  divided  as  follows: 

Brooklyn-.. $4,398  76 

Williamsburgh 2,594  10 

Flatlands  and  Flatbush 52  06 

Gravesend  and  ISTew-Utrecht 

Total  amount  paid  during  the  year $77, 525  53 

Bemaining  unpaid  up  to  July  ..^ 30,000  00 

KECAPITULATION  : 

Paid  for  support  of  Poor $70,385  60 

Temporary  Relief- -- 7,139  99 

July  31,  1852,  balance  on  hand 4,657  20 

Total.. $82,182  79 

Eeceived  on  account  of  Alms  House- $78,339  49 

Temporary  Eelief- 3,843  30 

Total --- -$82,182  79 

Paupers  at  the  Alms  House,  Nursery  and 

Asylum,  July  31,  1852- 873 

Admitted  during  the  year '. 3,752 

Born  in  Poor  House 109 

Discharged  during  the  year 3,329 

Absconded 32 

Died  - - 426 

Bound  out 67 

Out  on  trial 47 

Remaining  in  Alms  House 873 

Estimate  of  money  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  Poor,  in  the  payment  of  outstanding 
liabilities,  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 

1853 $112,208 

Liabilities  due  and  unpaid -  30,000 

Total $142,203 

Estimated  amount  for  the  support  of  the 
Penitentiary  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 
1853 $500,000 

Due  from  Commissioners  of  Emigration  ---       $10,000 

The   County  Hospital. — The  report  of   Dr.   Thomas 
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Turner,  resident  physician  of  the  County  Hospital,  was  pre- 
sented and  referred.     From  this  it  appears  there  was 

Kemaining  in  the  Hospital,  August  1,  1852 183 

Admitted  during  the  year 2,404 

Total  under  treatment 2,587 

Of  this  number  there  have  been 

Discharged,  recovered  - -- -.1,650 

Discharged,  improved 276 

Discharged,  unimproved -     101 

Died- —     332 

Total - 2,359 

Kemaining  July  31,  1852 238 

ADJUVANTS. 

That  there  are  various  empirical  adjuvants  which  may  place 
the  human  system  in  a  more  favorable  condition  for  specific 
medication,  is  a  well  known,  and  is  becoming  a  widely  known  fact. 

Thus  the  distinguished  Prof.  Arnold,  as  quoted  in  our  last  No., 
states  that  local  blood-letting  will  do  this  in  local  inflammation. 

Catharsis  will  effect  the  same  in  diseases  attended  by  abdomi- 
nal congestion. 

The  wet  sheet  or  vapor  bath  will  do  it  in  cases  of  general  con- 
gestion and  irritation. 

And  from  the  following  note  to  Curie's  Practice  of  Homoeo- 
pathy, we  learn  that  a  similar  result  may  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  electricity. 

The  mode  of  operation  of  these  various  and  dissimilar  means 
is  not  obscure  : 

''Experience  has  proved  to  Aegidi  that  electricity  is  useful  not 
only  in  those  cases  which  have  been  cited  by  Hahnemann,  but  in 
others  far  more  general.  Still  he  never  obtained  any  great  con- 
sequences from  electric  shocks,  whilst  he  succeeded  much  better 
by  submitting  the  patient,  in  an  isolated  position,  to  an  electric 
draught  every  second  or  fourth  day.  The  diseases  for  which  he 
found  this  practice  beneficial,  were  bad  eyes,  sore  ears,  chronic 
ulcers,  obstruction  in  the  jaws,  paralysis,  scrofula,  &c.  Medi- 
cines which  were  before  ineffectual,  were  found  to  act  with  effi- 
cacy after  the  employment  of  electricity,  which  is  continued  as 
long  as  it  may  be  deemed  necessary. — Note  to  Curie's  Practice  of 
Homoeopathy. 
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THE  NEW  EDITORIAL  YEAR. 

Another  literary  year  has  opened,  and  we  are  again  at  our 
task,  weaving  away  in  this  mingled  web  of  time.  Onward  rushes 
the  work  in  the  sounding  loom.  There  is  no  long  tarrying  ; 
scarcely  is  there  rest. 

In  this  opening  of  the  year  we  pause  thoughtfully.  For  we 
see  in  advance  thousands  of  our  many-voiced  monthly  heralds 
running  their  appointed  journeys,  speaking  to  thousands  of  minds 
in  professional  office  or  under  household  roof-tree.  We  pause  ; 
for  we  are  fearful  as  we  think  that  these  heralds  are  sped  by  our 
hands,  and  have  caught  the  influence  of  our  minds.  This  is  an 
awful  gift  of  God's,  this  power  to  waft,  upon  upbearing  words, 
our  own  thoughts  into  the  mind  of  another.  The  power  of  a 
thought  is  mighty,  for  good  or  for  ill.  ISTo  '"voice  so  gentle  but  its 
vibration  in  the  air  of  high  Alp  may  loosen  the  waiting  lauwine, 
the  snow  mountain,  whose  course  shall  make  the  slumbering 
village  a  desolation.  With  the  severing  of  a  single  strand,  the 
struggling  balloon  may  mount  from  the  warm  earth  into  thin  air, 
which  passing  sun-rays  are  impotent  to  warm.  So  a  single 
thought  may  lend  the  slight,  wanting  impulse  to  action  that  shall 
blast  a  nation,  or  give  realization  to  the  cherished  hopes  of  a 
race.  And  when  the  thought  has  once  passed  from  the  conceiv- 
ing breast,  who  shall  say  where,  in  the  ocean  of  mind,  its  im- 
pulse shall  cease  ?  All  things  have  future  effects  as  well  as 
present  forms.  And  it  were  well  if,  in  fretting  our  brief  twilight 
hour,  dimly  seeing  even  present  things,  and  but  imagining  of  the 
future,  we  oftener  paused  to  consider  that  even  lightest  acts 
draw  after  them  eternal  consequences. 

One  of  England's  first  mathematicians  teaches,  that  no  change 
can  occur  in  any  particle  of  matter  but,  in  a  corresponding  de- 
gree, it  affects  every  particle  in  the  universe,  and,  to  that  extent, 
its  relative  arrangement  and  condition  in  all  time.  Thus,  each 
change  is  not  only  from  the  moment  of  its  occurrence,  progress- 
ively registered  all  over  the  universe,  but  gives  perpetual  witness 
in  the  ever-lengthening  future  of  the  limitless  past.  So  in  the 
realm  of  spiritual  causation,  no  deed  is  done,  no  thought  ex- 
pressed, but  the  impulse,  however  feeble,  shall  travel  on,  and 
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shall  continue  to  break  upon  more  and  more  distant  shores  until 
their  remoteness  can  be  measured  only  by  the  significant,  and  yet 
to  man's  feeble  mind,  almost  meaningless  term,  eternity.  And 
in  this  thought,  as  we  sit  here,  the  grey  morning  treading  close 
upon  the  late  night  hours,  we  can  but  feel  that  even  our  spirit's 
pulses,  so  they  keep  time  to  truth,  are  not  without  their  signifi- 
cance in  the  universe,  and  our  deeds,  though  not  grand,  shall  yet 
live.  For  do  not  the  shapes  of  the  past  still  walk  ?  Even  the 
future  has  a  seeming  life.  For  in  the  distance  appear  also  veiled 
forms,  ill-defined  images  of  things  which  shall  be.  But  let  them 
pass.  The  present  in  all  that  is  worth  a  wise  man's  thoughts. 
So  that  we  act  well  in  the  present,  it  shall  be  well  with  us  in 
the  future. 

But  while  the  human  mind,  in  its  present  partially  developed 
state,  is  an  arena  in  which  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness 
struggle  ;  in  which  too  often  is  seen  the  supremacy  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  partizan  over  the  general  and  philanthropic ;  it  is  a 
work  of  toil  and  vigilance  to  defend  the  soul  from  passions  that 
blind,  and  prejudices  that  distort.  It  is  especially  difficult  to  the 
reformer.  The  bitterness  of  the  blind  bigot,  who,  esteeming  all 
progress  a  tacit  reproach  upon  his  own  sluggishness,  regards  him 
as  a  fit  mark  for  arrowy  ridicule  or  noisome  abuse,  the  suspicions 
of  fellow  reformers  who,  controlled  rather  by  strong  impulse  than 
sound  discretion,  seek  to  outrun  him,  and  regard  his  hesitation 
as  fear  or  treachery — all  haunt  his  steps ;  and  he  knows  no  sleep 
for  his  vigilance,  no  slackening  of  his  efforts.  While  the  venge- 
ful many  seek  to  wound  him,  the  small  friendly  band  watch  him 
with  jealousy. 

The  reformer  is  always  under  strong  temptation  to  surrender 
himself  to  an  idea,  to  forget  the  profuse  wealth  of  wisdom,  the 
infinite  variety  in  nature,  and  to  value  but  a  single  gem.  All 
movements  ultimate  in  parties.  Parties  seek  brief  mottos,  and 
the  party-motto  becomes  the  party-creed.  It  is  needful  to  the 
reformer  to  guard  not  only  against  a  reckless  subverting  of  the 
past,  and  an  indiscriminate  reception  of  all  novelties,  but  against 
the  more  imminent  danger  that  he  too  shall  become  a  narrow 
bigot  over  his  new  found  truth :  lest  he  too,  like  the  Puritan, 
escaped  from  the  despotism  of  the  English  Star-chamber,  shall. 
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upon  his  new-found  continent,  erect  his  court  of  ecclesiastical 
despotism,  and  in  his  turn  tyrannize  over  Quaker  or  Baptist. 
The  bio-ot  is  a  biofot  over  a  new  idea  or  an  old  one.  It  is  a 
chief  excellence  in  the  reformer  to  perceive  the  links  that  connect 
past  and  present — to  prize  both  the  old  heir-looms  of  the  race, 
and  the  new-found  gems  of  the  few — to  cull  out  of  the  great 
heaps  gathered  in  the  past,  a  few  choice  stones,  and  thus  out  of 
old  gatherings  to  build  a  platform  on  which  to  rear  new  truth. 

Nor  does  it  require  a  slight  effort  only  for  one  to  free  himself 
from  the  tyranny  of  a  name,  to  regard  things  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, and  not  as  they  are  labelled.  To  hold  in  no  undue  rever- 
ence the  party  watch-word,  to  prize  many-sided  but  constant 
truth  above  accepted  forms,  argues  an  independence  that  is  worth 
incessant  striving.  Each  one  in  the  instinctive  deference  of  the 
single  mind  to  the  many,  is  prone  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  party, 
forgetful  that  thousands  standing  upon  the  same  level  see  no 
further  than  one — nay,  that  one  tall  man  looks  over  the  crowd, 
and  sees  distant  things  which  are  below  their  horizon.  Great 
misfortune  is  it  that  the  gregarious  instinct  controls  as  powerfully 
in  the  evil  as  the  good;  and  that  the  question  is  not  so  much 
what  says  God  or  Nature,  as  what  says  the  mass  or  the  party. 
It  is  needful  therefore  that  we  inquire  what  motives  stir  us,,  and 
that  too  with  a  more  rigid  questioning  than  belongs  to  the  mere 
man  of  memory,  the  unquestioning  worshipper  of  hoary  old. 
For  in  our  littleness  we  are  prone  to  be  satisfied  so  that  we  live 
the  party-creed  and  defend  the  party-name. 

[to  be  continued.] 

HISTORY   OF  HOMOEOPATHY. 

We  think  it  would  be  a  good  move  on  the  part  of  Homoeopa- 
thic physicians,  now,  while  memory  is  fresh,  to  render  permanent 
the  record  of  its  struggles.  Numerous  members  of  our  profes- 
sion could  furnish  interesting  and  valuable  matter  for  a  future  his- 
tory of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Homoeopathy  in  America. 

If  our  friends  will  send  us  pointed  and  succinct  accounts  of  its 
struggles  under  their  own  eyes,  we  will  pubhsh  them  either  in 
detail  as  written,  or  in  a  condensed  form,  as  space  and  circum- 
stances permit. 

We  will  also,  if  interesting  matter  of  this  kind  is  furnished,  with 
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illustrative  anecdotes,  especially  of  cases  and  circumstances  which 
have  contributed  chiefly  to  its  progress,  combine  it  in  a  pamphlet 
form,  and  thus  make  one  contribution  to  the  future  history  of  Ho- 
moeopathy. 

Friends  of  the  profession  will  you  act  upon  the  hint,  and  aid  in 
rescuing  valuable  matter  for  the  future  historian,  from  that  ap- 
proaching oblivion  which  so  soon  overwhelms  mortal  things  ? 

OUR  COURSE. 
We  have  concluded  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  judici- 
ous friends,  to  waste  but  little  time  upon  the  self-appointed  cura- 
tors of  medical  science,  who  are  disposed  to  restrain  us.  We  can 
expect  from  them  nothing  better  in  the  future  than  the  past  has 
afforded  ;  that  is,  either  twaddle  or  abuse.  And  unless  some  new 
misrepresentation  should  be  made,  especially  requiring  correction 
we  shall  let  them  pass.  We  perceive  that  two  of  them  have  en- 
listed a  sort  of  knight  errant  to  take  the  burden  of  the  combat  off 
their  hands.  He  is  welcome  to  all  the  credit  he  can  get,  either 
from  the  verbal  hail-storm  with  which  he  visits  us,  or  the  theatri- 
cal thunder  which  accompanies  it.  We  shall  go  right  on  giving 
reports  and  essays  by  physicians,  articles  upon  diet,  exercise  and 
the  like  ;  with  popular  articles  upon  the  reasonableness  of  Homoe- 
opathy, and  inter  esting  matters  of  news.  We  commence  in  this 
number  publishing  some  excellent  essays  from  Dr.  Balbirnie*s 
Philosophy  of  Water-cure. 

PRIZES!! 

In  order  to  justify  our  friends  in  a  vigorous  effort  in  behalf  of 
the  Magazine,  we  will  present  to  the  one  who  will  procure  us  the 
largest  number  of  subscribers, 

CARPENTER'S  GREAT  WORK  UPON  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY, 
to  any  one  who  will  procure  the,  next  largest  number ^  the 

ELEGANT    BUST    OF    HAHNEMANN, 

recently  brought  out  in  London  ;  and  to  any  one  who  will  procure 
the  next  largest  number,  a  copy  of 

pulte's  domestic  physician, 
last  edition.    We  will  send  these  as  proposed,  or  any  other  ac- 
cessible works  of  equal  value  which  may  be  desired  as  substitutes. 

SMITH,  KNIGHT,  &  Co. 
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ECLECTICISM. 

*'What  then  are  the  advantages  which  society  can  obtain  from 
Eclecticism,  beyond  those  to  be   derived  from  any  other  system  ? 

**The  reply  is — it  asserts  and  maintains,  that  all  agents  which 
exert  deleterious  influences  on  the  human  constitution  should  he  ex^ 
eluded  from  our  materia  medica,  and  only  those  retained  which 
are  known  to  be  consistent  with  health  and  longevity,  and  with- 
out any  evil  consequences." — Prof.  King. 

"Were  the  Eclectic  system  of  practice  only  equal  in  point  of 
sucess  to  that  of  Allopathy,  the  simple  fact  that  it  entailed  no  dis- 
ease  whatever,  upon  the  organic  system,  that  it  caused  no  excru- 
ciating pains,  no  incurable  diseases,  *  *  *  would  be  suf^ 
ficient  reason  for  us  to  adhere  to  it." — Ibid. 

''Corrections. — In  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal,  on  page  105, 
the  reader  will  notice  that  the  receipt  would,  if  administered  ac- 
cording to  direction,  certainly  produce  death.  It  would  be  well 
for  all  who  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  that  prescription,  to 
mark  it,  so  that  it  may  not  be  heedlessly  taken.  The  dose  should 
have  been  one  tea-spoonful,  once  in  six  hours,  and  not  one  ounce. 
The  error  originated  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  of  Cincin- 
nati."— Boston  Eclectic  Journal. 

Of  the  reformatory  movement  which  goes  by   the   name  of 
Eclecticism,  we  have  a  very  favorable  opinion.     Of  that  phase  of 
the  movement  represented  by  the  College,  at  the  corner  of  Court 
and     Plum,   in     Cincinnati,    our    opinion   is     not     particularly 
elevated. 

Pretending  to  include  the  whole  circle  of  medical  science  in  its 
comprehensive  embrace,  to  select  with  unerring  precision  all  the 
excellencies  of  all  the  medical  systems  since  the  flood  ;  it  has  for- 
mally repudiated  both  Hydropathy  and  Homoeopathy  in  the  ap- 
proved and  widely  circulated  addresses  of  its  professors  of  prac- 
tice and  materia  medica,  and  wages  eternal  war  with  old  Allopa- 
thy. 

It  pretends  to  exclude  all  deleterious  agents  from  its  materia 
medica,  and  includes  a  large  number  of  the  most  deadly  known 
agents,  capable  in  small  doses  of  producing  inveterate  chronic, 
and  in  larger  doses  excruciating  acute  diseases,  or  most  sudden 
death. 

With  these  professions  their  Journal  publishes  a  recipe  which, 
from  a  mere  typographical  error,  would  "certainly  produce 
death." 
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Now  such  a  mistake  in  a  Journal  of  the  old  Allopathic  School 
would  be  comparatively  unimportant.  They  make  no  false  pre- 
tensions in  regard  to  the  harmless  character  of  the  drugs  they 
use.  They  do  not  employ  aqua  fortis,  wolf's  bane  and  James- 
town weed  under  the  pretext  that  they  are  harmless.  They  not 
only  know  them  to  be  poisons,  but  they  declare  them  to  be  so. 
An  antiquarian  prescription  therefore  would  not  be  tampered  with 
by  laymen,  and  would  be  scrutinized  by  physicians. 

But  this  Court  and  Plum  School,  pretending  that  it  uses  no  de- 
leterious drugs,  thus  puts  watchfulness  to  sleep,  encourages  the 
layman  to  use  its  prescription  without  counsel,  and  thus,  as  in  this 
instance,  perils  the  lives  of  its  friends  by  its  false  pretensions. 

We  think,  therefore,  its  real  or  assumed  indignation  at  oui'selves, 
for  quoting  in  a  recent  number  of  our  magazine,  the  article  en- 
titled *'  Corrections,"  to  have  been  veiy  much  out  of  place. 

The  question  at  issue  is  not  as  the  Cincinnati  Journal  would 
make  it  appear — whether  it  is  possible  for  the  printer  to  make  a 
mistake,  but  whether  it  is  just  to  pretend  to  employ  only  innocuous 
agents,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  prescriptions  in  which  a 
hieroglyphical  error  may  **  certainly  produce  death.*' 

On  the  27th  ult.  the  Western  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  assem- 
bled in  Cleveland.? — Present,  of  the  members,  Drs.  Williams  and 
Dodge.  The  Institute  adjourned  to  meet  in  May,  1853,  when  it 
is  expected  that  the  assembling  of  the  American  Institute,  will 
bring  together  a  quorum  of  the  Western  Institute. 

DC7"  Mr.  A.  M,  Chappel  of  Pompey,  Onondago  Co.  IS'.  Y., 
wishes  to  find  a  Homoeopathic  physician.  None  but  a  good 
one  need  apply.  We  frequently  hear  of  excellent  situations 
for  a  good  Homoeopathist,  but  not  making  a  record  of  the 
places,  forgot  them.  K  our  friends  will  send  names  of  pla- 
ces to  the  Magazine,  we  will  keep  a  standing  list. 

All  forwarded  according  to  Mr.  Osburn's  directions.  • 


This  Number  has  been  delayed  beyond  season.  If  it  should 
be  found  more  imperfect  than  might  be  desired,  our  subscribers 
will  attribute  it  to  circumstances  which  we  could  riot  well  control. 
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Transactions  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 
— A  copy  of  the  above  respectable  looking  volume  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  pages  has  been  forwarded  to  us.  It  con- 
tains reports  upon  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Chemistry,  the  Circulation, 
&c.  That  upon  the  Physiology  of  the  Circulation,  by  Prof. 
Reuben,  is  the  most  elaborate.  It  is  really  an  excellent  essay, 
one  that  would  be  creditable  to  any  school,  old  or  new.  And  we 
take  pleasure  in  endorsing  merit  of  whatever  school  it  may  be. 

There  is  accordingly  one  gem  of  a  report  which  we  must  not 
neglect.  It  is  by  Dr.  Z.  Freeman,  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  different  Medical  Systems  ;  a  rather  important  subject, 
which  one  would  think  might  task  somewhat  Dr.  Z.  Freeman's 
time  and  ability.  But  with  rare  facility  Dr.  Z*.  Freeman  disposes 
of  this  massive  and  varied  theme  in  just  eighteen  lines,  and  this 
he  does  with  a  naivete  that  is  really  charming.  We  did  think  of 
presenting  some  extracts  from  Dr.  Z.  Freeman's  report ;  but, 
lest  we  should  mar  its  beauty,  we  present  it  entire,  that  it  may 
serve  as  a  model  for  future  reporters. 

"Report  on  the  Comparative  Merits  of  Different  Medical 
Systems. — Your  oommittee  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  th-^ 
different  systems  of  medical  practice,  beg  leave  to  report,  that 
the  results  of  Allopathic,  Hydropathic,  and  other  practices,  are 
not  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the  thinking  community.  Ho- 
moeopathy in  this  city  is  slowly  upon  the  wane  ;  and  those  who 
were  formerly  Eclectics  in  practice,  but  have  ^since  adopted  Ho- 
meopathy, are  losing  the  confidence  of  their  patrons  in  conse- 
quence of  the  impotency  of  the  means  used  for  remedial  purposes. 

''Eclecticism  is  gaining  ground  rapidly,  and  our  best  citizens 
are  adopting  it  in  their  families.  Its  superior  efficacy,  not  only 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases  in  general,  but  in  its  application  to 
surgery,  is  securing  to  it  a  popularity  and  reputation  which  is 
indeed  not  only  encouraging  but  enviable. 

"  For  the  comparative  statistics  to  sustain  the  above,  we  refer 
you  to  the  Committee  on  Medical  Statistics.  The  above  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  National  E.  M.  Con- 
vention, in  session  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"Z.  Freeman,  M.  D. 

**  Cincinnati,  May  8,  1862. '* 

Perhaps  we  should  qualify  the  indiscriminate  admiration  which 
we  have  expressed  for  Dr.  Z.  Freeman's  report,  by  one  exception 
to  its  merits,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  not  true.  It  is  a  mere  flight 
of  the  fancy. 

We  know  something  of  the  practice  of  Dr.  Garretson,  one  of 
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the  Eclectic  physicians  in  Cincinnati  who  have  become  Homce- 
opathists ;  and  we  know  that  his  practice,  which  was  respectable 
at  the  time  when  he  announced  himself  a  Homoeopathist,  has 
from  that  time  been  steadily  increasing. 

The  transactions  contain  an  interesting  tabular  report  of  cases 
by  Dr.  A.  D.  Skellenger.  This  report  presents  six  hundred  and 
fifty-one  cases,  including  about  a  year's  practice,  with  the  usual 
variety  of  a  general  practice,  with  but  four  deaths,  and  of  these 
four,  only  one  was  under  Dr.  Skellenger's  exclusive  treatment. 
This  is  extraordinary  success ;  but  our  personal  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  S.  forbids  us  to  suspect  for  a  moment  any  attempt  at 
deception  ;  and  as  the  number  of  cases  of  each  kind  of  disease  is 
reported  with  the  duration  of  treatment,  and  all  in  the  most 
exact  tabular  method,  we  do  not  know  how  to  presume  any  mis- 
take.    Will  our  readers  furnish  us  with  similar  reports  ? 

We  have  published,  for  the  sake  of  future  reference,  the  reports 
from  the  New  York    Tribune. 


Proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy. — 
We  have  received  a  neat  pamphlet  of  sixty  pages  with  the  above 
title.  It  contains  the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting,  the  Annual  Ad- 
dress, Report  of  the  Central  Bureau  on  Materia  Medica  that  they 
have  nothing  to  report,  the'  Treasurer's  Report,  Constitution, 
Bye-laws,  <fec.  The  only  reflection  which  suggests  itself  on  ex- 
amining these  proceedings,  is  that  the  Institute  is  accomplishing 
a  minimum  practically. 

Gully  on  the  Water  Cure. — We  suppose  Dr.  Gully 
the  author,  to  be  the  same  Dr.  Gully  of  Malvern,  who  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Hahnemann  Society.  At  all  events 
we  recommend  his  work  to  all  who  wish  to  understand  the 
rationale  of  water-cure. 


The  Musical  World  and  Times. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  papers  in  the  country,  and  appears  deter- 
mined to  obtain'  what  it  deserves,  success. 


Pulte's  Domestic  Physician. — The  eleventh  thousand 
of  this  excellent  manual  is  just  out,  enlarged  with  the  thera- 
peutics of  the  apis  mel.  G. 

Dr.  Jenning's  Philoshhy  of  Life,  will  be  noticed  in  our 
next. 


DCr'  Receipts  will  appear  in  our  next  number.^_QQ 
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THE  ORIGIN  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  MAN.* 


BY   H.  P.  GATCHELL,  M.  D. 

THE     CRUST     OF     THE    EAUTH. 

CHAPTER    1. 

That  the  reader  may  appreciate  more  fully,  the  grand  fact 
of  a  design,  in  all  that  I  have  rapidly  and  briefly  sketched, 
I  shall  now  conduct  him  through  some  of  the  details  of  that 
design. 

The  entire  crust  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  known  to  man, 
(which  is  about  the  depth  of  ten  miles,)  is  composed  of  two 
classes  of  rocks,  layers  of  soft  earth,  as  well  as  hard  stone, 
being  included  in  the  term  rocks.  One  class  is  igneous, 
formed  by  the  action  of  fire.  The  other  is  aqueous,  formed 
under  the  influence  of  water.  The  igneous  consists  of 
plutonic,  volcanic  and  metamorphic.  The  plutonic  are  the 
foundation  rocks,  huge  crystalline  masses,  giving  no  indi- 
cation of  ever  having  been  deposited  in  strata,  but  appearing 
to  have  crsytallized  as  the  primitive  crust  cooled  and  melted, 
and  cooled,  under  the  influence  of  the  various  tides  of  cen- 
tral fire.  It  also  shoots  up  as  the  loftiest  part  of  the  earth, 
where  it  has  been  projected  by  central  force,  into  the  highest 
mountains  on  the  globe. 

The  volcanic  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  plutonic.  It 
is  plutonic  rock  that  has  forced  its  way,  in  a  molten  state,  to 
the  upper  air.  Cooling  in  the  open  air,  and  free  from  the 
vast  pressure  which  weighed  down  the  plutonic,  it  has  as- 
sumed somewhat  different  forms. 

*  From  "  Tracts  for  the  Thoughtful  among  the  Million,"  containing-  the 
Origin,  Structure,  Health,  Hygiene,  Disease,  Cure,  and  Natural  History  of 
Man.  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  A.  D.  1852,  by  Smith,  Knight 
<&  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  <:^  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Ohio. 
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The  metamorphic  rock  is  composed  of  ancient  sediment- 
ary rock,  which  has  been  subjected,  after  its  deposition  in 
water,  to  the  action  of  intense  heat  from  the  plutonic  rock 
in  contact  with  it  beneath. 

The  aqueous  rock,  also,  consists  of  three  varieties,  the 
arenaceous,  (sandstone,)  the  calcareous,  (limestone,  chalk 
and  gypsum,)  and  the  aluminous  or,  argillaceous,  (clay-beds,) 
all  of  which  have  been  deposited  from  water,  generally  in 
immense  layers.  ^ 

'Not  that  these  several  materials  are  found  pure ;  but  the\ 
rocks  are  named  from  the  predominence  of  one  or  the  other 
of  these  ingredients,  of  which  the  great  mass  of  stratified 
(arranged  in  layers)  rocks  is  composed.  We  have,  then,  a 
crust  composed  of  crystalline  plutonic  rock,  of  metamor- 
phic rock,  partially  crystalline  and  partially  stratified,  and 
of  aqueous  rock  in  numerous  strata  overlaying  all.  The 
whole  thickness  is  penetrated  by  volcanic  tubes,  through 
which  are  projected  molten  plutonic  rock,  metals  and  gasses. 


Ideal  section  of  the  Earth's  crust,  embracing  all  the  principal  strata  entering  into  its  formation^ 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  making  a  thickness  of  about  ten  miles. 

The  formation  of  all  these  rocks  has  been,  more  or  less, 
contemporaneous,  while  the  aqueous  deposits  have  been 
made  beneath  the  waters  to  be,  in  their  turn,  lifted  to  the 
surface.  Molten  plutonic  rocks,  have  broken  into,  and 
overflowed  the  superincumbent  deposits,  converting  the 
sedimentary  into  the  crystalline  metamorphic,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  volcanic  has  been  bringing  up  material  from 
the  central  reservoir.  On  the  materials  thus  furnished,  the 
atmosphere  has  been  continually  acting.  Originally  this 
must  have  abounded  in  gasses,  (issuing  from  the  numerous 
volcanic  tubes  and  rifts,)  from  which  it  is  now  purified  by 
their  having  entered  into  combination  with  other  materials 
of  the  present  rocks.  Thus  hydrochloric  acid  may  have 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  salt,  as  well  as  carbonic  acid 
to  the  formation  of  limestone.      Vegetable  life,  too,  has 
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changed  the  condition  of  the  original  elements  and  deposited 
them  in  new  combinations  as  immense  beds  of  coal ;  and 
even  animal  life  has  not  been  inactive  in  its  task  of  change. 
Sand  and  lime,  modified  in  form  by  the  tenents  of  the 
waters,  now  compose  layers  of  immense  thickness  of  the 
ancient  epochs. 

The  aqueous  rocks  are  the  principal  sources  of  the  present 
soil,  themselves  the  detritus  of  the  plutonic  and  volcanic 
rocks,  through  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  oper- 
ations of  marine  animals. 


THE    PLAN. 


Anaplotherium  gracile,  belonging,  also,  to  the  reign  of  mammals. 

That  this  planet  has  undergone  a  gradual  preparation  for 
becoming  the  abode  of  Man,  according  to  a  vast  plan,  geo- 
logical records  most  incontestibly  prove.  The  soil,  the 
vegetables,  the  animals  of  different  periods,  give  evidence, 
not  merely  of  change,  but  of  progress.  They  have  been 
constantly  approximating  towards  conditions  favorable  to 
the  existence  and  sustenance  of  the  human  race ;  and  as 
man  stands,  confessedly,  without  a  rival,  at  the  head  of  cre- 
ation, this  approximation  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
improvement.  That  he  does  thus  stand,  is  indicated,  not 
only  by  his  geological  position,  his  appearance  after  fish, 
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reptile,  bird  and  beast,  but  by  his  Zoological  relations. 
Each  human  being,  in  his  embryonic  development,  com- 
mences at  a  point  where  he  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  worm  or  oyster,  and  in  the  course  of  that  development 
passes  through  stages  in  which  he  assumes  in  an  ascending 
series,  forms  analagous  to  embryonic  forms  of  fish,  reptile 
and  beast.  So,  that  regarding  him  in  his  mere  animal  na- 
ture, he  is  chief,  he  has  a  more  perfect  development.  He  is 
first  in  dignity  as  he  is  last  in  time,  he  is  the  crowning  glory \ 
of  creation.  Agassiz,  accordingly,  terms  this  present  stage 
or  our  planet  "the  reign  of  man." 

But  evidence  of  progress  is  not  limited  to  the  relative  ap- 
pearance and  structure  of  man.  It  is  equally  afforded  by 
the  history  of  the  earth,  prior  to  his  appearance.  Mammals 
occupy  a  position  next  in  animal  dignity  to  that  of  man. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  embryonic  mammal 
passed  through  the  forms  of  fish  and  reptile.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  superior  dignity.  Fish  and  reptile  are  but  transient 
forms  of  the  mammal.  The  geological  position  of  the  mammal, 
is  also  his  zoological  position.  Agassiz  terms  the  continent 
period  which  preceded  the  present,  "the  reignof  mammals" 


The  quadruped,  figured  above,  belong  principally  to  the 
Order  Pachydermatho'or  thicks-kinned  animals,  represented 
by  the  Elephant  and  horse  of  the  present  period.  They  be- 
long principally  to  the  Tertiary  period.  Twelve  species 
have  been  discovered.  The  largest  figure  in  the  cut  represents 
this  animal. 
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The  reptile,  too,  is  first  a  fish  in  his  embryonic  history. 
He  was,  also,  posterior  in  his  development  in  geological 


history.      The   island  period  is  termed  by  Agassiz,  ''the 
reign  of  reptiles." 

The  ocean  period   immediately  preceding  this,  he  terms 


*^'the  reign  of  fishes." 


O^   MEq} 
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Below  are  two  of  the  ruae  torms  belonging  to  this  age,'indica- 
tive  of  the  humble  point  at  which  animal  life  commenced. 


Cephalaspis,  belonging  to  the  Age  of  Fishes. 


Trilobite,  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  animal  life. 


Thus  the  order  of  creation  is  fish,  reptile,  beast,  man, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Only  as  if  to  signalize  the 
introduction  of  man,  and  to  separate  between  him  and 
meaner  forms,  an  ocean  gulf  divided  between  the  reign  of 
man  and  all  former  ages. 

But  not  only  is  progress  indicated  by  the  relative  appear- 
ance of  the  three  classes,  fish,  reptile,  and  mammal;  it 
exists  in  the  relative  appearance  of  the  members  of  these 
several  classes.  The  same  great  naturalist,  before  quoted, 
who  is  especially  distinguished  for  his  investigations  in  em- 
byology  and  ichthyology,  finds  that  the  adult  forms  of  the 
earlier  fossil  fish  resemble  the  embryonic  forms  of  the  later 
fish.  While  Hitchcock  states,  that  ''not  one  species  of  fish 
has  been  found  that  is  common  to  any  two  of  the  great  geo- 
logical formations,  or  is  now  living  in  the  ocean."  And 
when  we  consider  that  Agassiz  estimates  thirty  thousand 
species  of  fossil  fish,  stretching  in  an  unbroken  chain  from 
the  primitive  ocean  to  the  present  time,  we  see  how  con- 
stant has  been  the  hands  of  Deity  in  its  action. 
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And  when  we  farther  listen  to  Agassiz  declaring,  "through 
ALL  CLASSES  of  the  animal  kingdom,  that  the  oldest  repre- 
sentatives of  any  family  agree  closely  with  the  embryonic 
stages  of  the  higher  types  of  the  same  families,"  and  think 
further  of  the  innumerable  forms  that  have  peopled  the 
changing  earth,  we  perceive  an  infinite  mind  constantly 
regulating  the  minutest  details,  controlling  the  order  of  suc- 
cession, and  in  the  midst  of  indefinite  variety,  systematically 
developing  the  universe. 

And  when  we  farther  take  into  account  the  immeasurable 
time  which  has  elapsed  in  these  innumerable  developments, 
time  sufiicient  to  lay  down  ten  miles  of  rock-tablets,  inscribed 
with  the  traces  of  ancient  living  forms,  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing, "none,"  according  to  Lyell,  "having  re-appeared 
after  once  dying  out,"  we  begin  in  the  measureless  time  indi- 
cated, to  appreciate  the  statement  of  astronomers,  that  the 
heavens  have  been  sounded  by  man,  until  he  has  reached 
stars,  whose  light  has  been  millions  of  years  in  travelling  to 
our  earth ;  we  begin  to  catch  a  glimpse,  not  only  of  the 
wisdom,  but  of  the  perpetuity  of  Deity,  of  Him  as  an  ever- 
present,  an  ever-acting,  and  ever-during  God. 

SUBORDINATE    MEANS. 

To  specify  all  the  means  proximate  or  remote,  which 
have  been  subservient  to  this  vast  plan  is  impossible.  But 
some  of  them  may  be  indicated. 

Principal  among  these  is  climate.  The  climate  of  the 
ocean  period,  gives  evidence  of  a  high  tropical  temperature, 
such  as  would  be  fatal  to  many  of  the  plants,  and  animal, 
now  living  on  the  globe.  This  has,  except  the  ice  intervas- 
gradually  changed  until  it  has  reached  the  present,  to  all  apl 
pearance,  permanent  temperature,  as  it  is  estimated  that  the 
thickness  of  the  crust,  is  such  as  to  prevent,  in  the  future, 
any  appreciable  diminution  of  the  central  heat.  Any  other 
cause  of  change  can  only  exist  in  the  destruction  of  the  pre- 
sent relation  of  land  and  sea,  which  would  probably  terminate 
the  reign  of  man. 

Another  important  condition  of  vegetable,  and  conse- 
quently of  animal  life,  is  the  character  of  the  soil.  For  the 
character  of  the  soil  determines  the  character  of  the  vegetation; 
and  animal  life  rests  ultimately  upon  vegetable. 

The  first  soil  from  the  corroded  granite  must  have  lacked 
the  fineness  which  subsequent  repeated  disintegration  gave 
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it,  and  must  also  have  lacked  the  gradually  increasing  rich- 
ness which  accumulated  vegetable  and  animal  remains  linally 
conferred. 

The  atmosphere,  also,  must  have  undergone  an  immense 
purification,  since  the  early  geological  period,  especially,  if 
we  suppose  with  Humboldt,  that  the  "crust  of  the  earth  was 
ancetntly,  almost  everywhere,  covered  by  channels  of  com- 
munication between  the  fused  interior  and  the  external 
atmosphere." 

But  in  addition  to  these  changes,  those  of  the  electric, 
magnetic,  and  other  similar  forces,  must  have  kept  pace 
with  these,  so  that,  altoo^ether,  we  have  conditions  suf- 
nciently  numerous  and  important  to  adapt  the  earth,  at  a 
given  period,  to  one  race  rather  than  another,  though  we  may 
not  be  able  to  specify  them  in  detail. 

Abundant  indications  exist,  at  the  present  time,  that 
plants  and  animals  are  limited  by  terrestrial  conditions .  These 
both  differ,  not  only  in  different  latitudes,  or  in  the  same  lati- 
tudes on  different  sides  of  the  equator,  but  in  the  same 
latitude  on  the  same  side  of  the  equator,  in  Europe  and 
IN'orth  America,  in  Africa  and  Sotuh  America ;  while  New 
Holland  has  races  altogether  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  causes,  in  some  instances,  are  obvious,  and  in  others 
obscure.  Thus  we  know  that  the  white  bear  perishes  with 
heat,  and  the  ape  with  cold  in  the  same  temperate  zon6. 
But  why  the  Delaware  should  contain  fish  not  found  in 
the  Hudson,  or  why  Lake  Superior  should  differ  in  its  in- 
habitants from  the  lower  Lakes,  is  not  so  easy  to  determine. 
Still  more  difiicult  is  it  to  ascertain  why  the  speckled  trout 
is  found  only  in  the  Chagrin  river,  of  all  the  rivers  of  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  And  still  stranger  if,  as  I  am  informed 
by  Prof.  Brainerd,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  trout  is  limited 
to  but  one  branch  of  this  single  river,  never  descending  the 
east,  to  ascend  the  west  branch. 

It  is  not  easy,  even,  to  determine  why  neither  pines  nor 
roses  should  be  indigenous  to  the  southern  hemisnhere ;  but 
however  anomalous  may  seem  these,  and  innumerable  other 
varieties,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  essential  dependence 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life  on  terrestrial,  aerial  and  ethe- 
rial  conditions,  especially  upon  temperature  and  food.  The 
rock,  therefore,  of  one  period  would  furnish  a  soil  adapted 
to  the  support  of  a  certain  vegetation,  and  this  to  tlie  suste- 
nance of  certain  animals.     And  with  the  changes  of  soil, 
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as  well  as  climate,  certain  vegetables,  and  consequently  ani- 
mals would  perish.  That  changes  may  proceed  until  all  the 
present  noxious  plants  and  animals  have  also  perished,  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  great  lesson  of  the  past.  For 
since  the  constant  aim  has  been  to  prepare  a  habitation  for 
man,  it  is  in  keeping  with  this  aim  that  the  habitation 
should  be  purified  of  all  that  is  noxious  to  its  tenant.  Huge 
unintellectual  animal  forms  are  giving  place  to  the  less  bullvy 
and  more  intellectual.  The  mastodon  has  not  long  disap- 
peared, and  the  dodo  within  a  century  and  a  half. 

Thus  in  the  seeming  chaos  of  the  innumerable  changes, 
and  tremendous  convulsions  of  the  ];)ast,  in  its  strangest 
vegetable,  and  most  monstrous  animal  forms,  a  beneficient 
design,  is  ever  carried  along ;  the  opening  of  a  theatre  for 
the  first  stage  of  a  being,  who  linked  by  his  animal  nature, 
with  all  vital  forms,  and  by  his  spiritual,  with  the  design  of 
these  forms,  should  study  and  appreciate  the  one  that  he 
may  look  up  and  adore  the  other.  To  him,  each  vanished 
race  of  plants  or  animals,  living  but  to  die,  with  an  appa- 
rently aimless  existence,  yet  speaks  by  its  entombed  remains. 

He  reads,  also,  in  the  many -leaved  volume  of  the  myriad- 
aged  provision,  which  fostered  a  wondrous  vegetable  growth 
with  a  universal  tropical  climate,  that  the  treasured  coal 
might  serve  the  wants  of  the  future  head  of  the  creation. 

He  reads,  in  these  perpetual  tablets,  how  the  hard  build- 
ing rock,  and  the  plastic  lime,  and  the  graetful  soil,  have 
been  laid  down  for  his  use ;  how  the  air  has  been  purified 
that  he  might  breathe,  and  the  rock  has  been  ground  and  re- 
ground  to  prepare  a  fitting  soil.  How  this  soil  sustains  the 
vegetable,  and  how  the  vegetable  nourishes  the  animal,  we 
reserve  for  a  future  chapter. 

Burns  and  the  Sick  Lady. — Burns  called  to  see  a  young 
lady  who  was  rather  indisposed.  "  "Well,  Jessie,"  said  he, 
"how  do  you  do  to-day?"  " Very  poorly,  Mr.  Burns,  I 
want  you  to  write  my  epitaph."  "  O,  you  are  not  likely  to 
die  yet,  Jessie."  "Well,  be  it  as  it  may,  you  must  write 
my  epitaph."  Getting  the  pen,  ink,  and  paper  at  the  time, 
he  then  penned  these  lines  : — 

"  Say,  sage,  where's  the  cliarm  on  earth, 

Can  turn  death's  dart  aside  ? 
It  is  not  purity  or  woith — 

Else  Jessie  had  not  died." 
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Cleveland,  Nov.  10,   1852. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Pulte: 

Sh^ : — The  Students  of  the  Western  College  of  Homoeopathic 
Medicine,  appreciating  the  worth  of  your  able  Introductory  Ad- 
dress, and  wishing  for  the  wide  circulation  of  its  principles,  do, 
through  the  undersigned  Committee,  most  cordially  tender  you 
their  thanks,  and  respectfully  solicit  a  copy  for  publication. 

I.  S.  ROWLAND,  Ky. 

GEO.  DAVIS,  111. 

W.  H.  BACON,  Maine. 

I.  P.  CHASE,  N.  H. 

THOS.  F.  POMEROY,  Ohio. 

EUGENE  BILELY,  Mich. 

F.  W.  SKILES,  Md. 
R.  B.  RUSH,  Pa. 

G.  C.  FEILDS,  Canada. 
CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR,  Mass. 
A.  W.  BRO^yN,  Conn. 

R.  H.  BURDOCK,  Miss. 

Committee. 

Cleveland,  Nov.  12,  1852. 
Gentlemen: — Your  favor  of  the  10th  inst.,  in  which  you  request 
a  copy  of  my  Introductory  Address  for  publication,  is  received.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  wishes,  particularly 
since  you  were  pleased  to  refer  in  your  note,  to  the  importance 
which  the  subject  of  the  Address  has  for  the  practical  develop- 
ment of  our  beloved  healing  art. 

Liberty,  it  is  said,  can  be  sustained  only  by  constant  wacthful- 
ness  ;  in  a  similar  manner  scientific  truth  requires  of  its  votaries 
fearless  utterance,  faithful  practice,  and  diligent  dissemination. 

Yourselves,  and  the  class  you  represent,  will  please  accept  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  attention  you  were  pleased  to  bestow 
on  my  own  humble  efforts  in  our  glorious  cause,  which  it  must  be 
our  constant  endeavor  to  sustain  and  enrich. 

J.  H.  PULTE. 
To  Messrs.  I.  S.  Rowland, 
Geo.  Davis, 
W.  H.  Bacon,  and  others, 

Committee. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  MEDICINE. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Glass: — It  is  highly 
gratifying   to  witness  the    increase  of  popular  interest  in 
our  country,  for  everything  calculated  to  promote  education 
and  science.       This   fact,  beside  the  pleasure  and  conse- 
quent encouragement  it  affords  to  the  scholar  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  beneficent  labors,  strengthens  the  hope  of  the 
patriot  and  philanthropist,  by  giving  him  the  assurance,  that 
the  love  of  liberty,  native  to  his  beloved  country,  bids  fair  to 
thrive  in  a  soil  so  weU  nourished  by  the  hallowed  waters  of 
knowledge  and  truth.     It  is  said,  and  truly  so,  that  know- 
ledge is  power,  and  as  liberty  cannot  dispense  with  power  in 
order  to  protect  herself  against  internal  or  external  enemies, 
and  to  extend  her  blessings  beyond  existing  territorial  limits, 
it  becomes  her  paramount  duty  to  possess  herself  of  that 
power  hidden  in  the  folds  of  knowledge.      Unconquerable, 
indeed,  will  be  that  nation  of  freemen,  which,  next  to  the 
love  of  liberty  and  independence,  cherishes  an  ardent  desire 
for  knowledge  and  truth,  and  is  indefatigable  in  their  acqui- 
sition and  application.     That  the  American  people  have  thus 
strongly  fortified  themselves,  the  past  has  certified ;  and  that 
the  future  will  be  like  the  past,  the  present  clearly  indicates. 
Not  the  least  among  these  important  signs  of  the  people's 
power,  showing  their  high  state  of  culture  and  intelligence, 
is  the  practice  of  opening  a  college-session  with  an  address, 
intended  mostly  to  satisfy  the  interest  with  which  the  people, 
not  the  profession  merely,  regard  the  promulgation   of  its 
doctrines.     To  show  a  deep  interest  in  scientific  matters,  and 
to  exert  a  fostering  care  over  them,  have  been  heretofore, and 
are  yet,  in  monarchical  countries,  considered  as  highly  be- 
coming the  Sovereign,  and  as  being  among  his  most  exalted, 
because  most  beneficent  prerogatives.     It   is  his  especial 
privilege,  and  most  sacred  duty,  to  be  present,  either  in  per- 
son or  by  representatives,  at  the  opening  of  the  institutions 
of  learning  within  his  realm,  thereby  signifying  the  high 
value  which  science  and  learning  have  in  the  eyes  of  the 
State,  and  the  aid  which  will  be  extended  by  him  toward 
their  vigorous  cultivation ;  now,  the  person  of  the  Sovereign 
has  disappeared  from  our  country,  but  his  powers  and  duties 
remain;  they  have  descended  to  the  only  true  Sovereign 
on  Earth,  the  People,  who  wield  and  exercise  them  as  roy- 
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ally,  as  ever  did  crowned. head.  The  people  open  in  person 
the  Colleges  of  our  realm,  and  thus  truly  exercise  their  royal 
prerogative.  You  are  here  to-day  to  perform  this  high  func- 
tion at  the  opening  of  our  College,  and  it  augurs  well  for  its 
future  prospects  to  see  it  thus  honored  with  your  presence. 

Our  cordial  welcome,  therefore,  to  the  Sovereigns  of  our 
country,  who  foster  by  their  cheering  presence  and  ready 
action,  when  needed,  the  cultivation  of  arts  and  sciences. 
These  latter  will  repay  an  hundred  fold  such  favors  of  ac- 
knowledgment and  patronage,  bestowed  by  an  intelligent 
people,  by  ministering  to  the  welfare  and  spreading  of 
knowledge  and  truth  throughout  the  land. 

The  relation,  between  science  and  the  people  is  a  most  in- 
timate one — each  depending  on  the  other  and  each  ministering 
to  the  other  ;  the  prosperity  of  neither  can  be  promoted  with- 
out contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  other.  The  people, 
therefore,  must  feel  an  active  interest  in  the  progress  of  science, 
before  the  latter  can  prosperously  develope  her  resources  and 
offer  her  innumerable  blessingsd  and  riches  to  the  former. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment in  the  different  sciences,  which  have  sprung  into  life 
by  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  human  mind.  Even  if  the  ten- 
dencies are  ever  so  various,  they  bear  to  each  other  in  the 
process  of  development  a  striking  resemblance,  exhibiting  in 
that  respect  a  unity  of  origin  and  growth  in  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual sphere  analogous  to  the  one,  we  find  in  the  physical 
world,  which  is  governed  by  few,  but  universal  laws. 

The  reason  for  this  singular  coincidence,  will  be  found  in  the 
identity  of  their  fundamental  structm-es,  resting  alike  upon 
trutJi^  order  and  harmony. 

The  physical  world,  as  well  as  the  moral,  are  reared  upon 
this  same  foundation,  extending  as  it  does  throufijhout  the  Uni- 
verse, as  far  and  deep  as  our  eyes  with  telescope  and  micro- 
scope can  penetrate,  or  our  minds  in  farthest  reaching  thought 
can  carry  us. 

Truth,  order  and  harmony  prevail  everywhere  in  the  physi- 
cal world  ;  where  we  don't  find  them,  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  fault  lies  in  a  deficiency  of  knowledge  or  perception 
on  our  part.  Our  duty,  therefore,  is  still  to  pursue  our  in- 
vestigations until  we  have  found  the  sacred  trio,  and  thus 
have  obtained  a  revelation  of  new  glories. 

In  the  moral  and  intellectual  sphere,  the  same  obstacles 
,  are  encountered  and  the  same  glorious  results  are  obtained. 
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Politics  for  instance,  before  it  could  be  called  a  science, 
had  to  struggle  for  thousands  of  years,  during  which  im- 
mense lapse  of  time,  the  whole  human  race  had  been  engaged 
in  its  construction,  without  any  apparent  progress  or  even 
hope  of  final  success.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  to 
the  glorious  morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July  '76,  man  had 
spent  his  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  strength  to  solve 
this  one  scientific  problem  ;  in  the  political  histories  of  an 
hundred  powerful  nations,  whose  life  and  action  fill  this 
mighty  cliasm  of  time,  nothing  is  presented  to  the  scrutiniz- 
ing eye  but  one  continued,  awful  and  sublime  struggle  after 
that  divine  trio  of  political  science,  truth,  order  and  harmony. 
What  an  immens  expense  of  human  action,  thought  and 
suflfering  during  these  thousands  of  years,  was  necessary  to 
produce  that  wonderful  combination  of  truth,  order  and  har- 
mony, as  presented  to  us  in  that  small  document,  the  "  De- 
claration of  Independence . ' '  Consider  for  a  moment,  that  four 
thousand  years  of  political  suffering  and  struggle  had  to  pre- 
pare the  human  mind  for  the  scientific  and  right  solution  of 
this  subject.  Kingdoms  and  vast  empires  were  raised  and 
destroyed,  great  heroes  fought  and  perished,  giant  minds, 
such  as  the  world  never  has  seen  since,  contributed  their 
energies  and  sufferings  ;  still  politics  remained  a  chaotic  field 
of  unsuccessful  experiments  ;  it  had  not  become  a  science 
because  truth,  order  and  harmony  were  still  wanting ;  yet, 
these  four  thousand  years  were  not  spent  in  vain ;  without 
their  experience  and  lessons  the  fourth  of  July,  '76,  never 
could  have  dawned.  But  as  soon  as  the  political  rights  of 
man  were  fully  understood,  boldly  declared,  and  success- 
fully maintained,  the  chaotic  mass  of  historical  data,  during 
the  preceding  centuries,  began  to  range  itself  intelligibly  ; 
political  truth  became  self-evident,  and  with  order  in  its 
train,  proved  itself  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  other 
truths,  revealed  and  natural. 

To  show  the  immense  diflference  between  old  and  new  pol- 
itics (as  we  term,  for  convenience  sake,  all  foreign  in  opposition 
to  American  politics)  let  us  examine  for  a  moment  their 
workings  in  the  art  or  method  of  colonization,  which  is  a  part 
of  political  economy. 

The  Phoenician  colonized,  but  his  aim  in  doing  so  was 
not  strictly  political;  it  was  as  yet  mere  commercial.  The 
Greeks  succeeded  in  founding  colonies,  but  could  not  retain 
them.     Eome  forced  her  colonies  upon  near  and    distant 
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countries,  but  was  obliged  to  exhaust  her  power  in  keeping 
them  in  submission,  and  thus  so  hasten:  her  own  downfall. 
Spain  colonized,  until  she  herself  became  poor,  miserable  and 
despised.  England  founded  colonies  more  easily  than  any 
power  previously,  yet  when  compared  with  the  rapidity  of 
American  colonization,  its  efforts  sink  into  utter  insignifi- 
cance. The  political  organization  of  an  English  colony  is 
unwieldy  and  heavy,  and  cannot,  therefore,  increase  with 
great  rapidity  in  wealth  and  population.  The  American 
system,  however,  allows  of  the  quickest  and  most  harmo- 
nious development  of  all  nationalities  and  individualities, 
the  colony  herself  becoming  an  integral  portion  of  the  nation. 
A  State  springs  up  as  by  magic,  perfect  in  all  its  parts  ;  it 
grows  rapidly,  and,  in  a  short  time,  has  gained  a  power  and 
energy  not  possessed  frequently  by  States  of  the  growth  of 
centuries.  Such  is  the  difference  between  scientific  and 
chaotic  politics. 

The  same  development  of  truth,  order  and  harmony  pre- 
vails in  the  moral  and  religious  sphere  of  the  human  mind, 
after  it  has  wrung  itself  out  of  a  chaotic  state  of  confusion 
into  that  of  law  and  principle.  Here,  where  even  the 
divine  light  of  revelation  had  been  shed  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  the  most  glorious  intellects  had  striven  to  find 
the  truth,  it  remained  weak  and  misunderstood,  until  the 
days  of  Luther  and  the  reformers.  Then  at  once,  and  with 
tremendous  power,  did  it  penetrate  the  old  chaotic  mass, 
organizing  and  giving  life  as  it  advanced. 

Again,  look  at  the  science  of  Astronomy,  as  it  stands 
before  you,  beautifully  developed  in  symmetry,  precision 
and  truth ;  compare  it  with  the  astronomy  before  Kepler 
and  Newton,  who  as  the  first  infused  science  into  its  teach- 
ings ;  even  the  announcement  of  the  solar  system  by  Coper- 
nicus, giving  the  true  position  to  the  sun  and  each  planetary 
orb,  was  not  sufiicient  to  entitle  Astronomy  to  wear  the 
name  of  a  science ;  it  as  yet  was  without  its  life-giving  laws. 
These  were  found  by  Kepler  and  Newton.  But  even  Kep- 
ler's three  laws,  although  mighty  truths,  would  have  been 
quite  powerless  to  propel  Astronomy  towards  the  perfection 
of  the  science  it  now  is,  if  Newton's  great  law  of  gravity 
had  not  been  added  to  them,  giving  them  thus  efficiency 
and  power  of  developing  truth  after  truth,  until  we  are 
dazzled  with  the  splendor  which  scientific  Astronomy  re- 
veals in  the  boundless  universe.     Great  minds  had  lived 
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snd  labored  thousands  of  years  before  either  Kepler  or  Kew- 
ton ;  yet  the  combhied  result  of  their  labors  were  insignifi- 
cant, compared  with  what  the  four  laws  of  these  giant 
philosophers  effected  in  a  short  time.  Before  their  period 
Astronomy  was  a  chaos  of  experiences  and  doctrines  ; 
through  their  labors  it  became  a  science,  in  which  truth, 
order  and  harmony  reigned,  and  ever  since  its  progress  has 
been  marvelous. 

Now  let  us  contemplate  the  course,  which  one  of  the  most 
useful  branches  of  human  knowledge,  the  healing  art,  has 
taken ;  let  us  inquire  whether  it  has  been  similar  to  those 
already  mentioned,  and  whether  it  took  also  thousands  of 
years  of  unceasing  effort  and  trial,  to  prepare  first  its  chaotic 
mass  of  experiences  and  doctrines,  before  it  was  possible  for 
the  creative  power  of  genius  to  infuse  life  and  science  into 
it.  As  this  contemplation  touches  nearer  upon  the  very 
object  of  our  discourse,  we  may  be  allowed  to  dwell  more 
on  its  detail. 

From  the  nature  of  the  healing  art,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  it  must  have  been  practised,  if  ever  so  rudely,  in  the 
very  beginning  of  human  society ;  they  tried  then,  as  well 
as  now,  to  relieve  bodily  sufferings  and  cure  diseases.  The 
first  effort,  however,  recorded  in  history,  to  systematize 
medicine,  was  made  by  the  Greeks,  among  whom  Hippo- 
crates, the  Sage  of  Cos,  was  particularly  famous.  He  is, 
therefore,  rightly  called  the  '^  Father  of  Medicine."  His 
principal  object  was  to  observe  nature  closely,  collect  facts, 
make  experiments,  and  to  record  his  own  experience,  or 
that  of  others,  wherever  he  could.  This  course  was  a  de- 
cidedly judicious  one,  the  only  one  which,  on  account  of  the 
then  existing  small  store  of  medical  knowledge,  it  was 
possible  to  pursue.  His  works  left  to  us,  are,  therefore,  yet 
valuable,  containing,  as  they  do,  nothing  but  facts,  no 
vague  hypothesis  or  surmises  of  a  questionable  nature. 

His  followers,  however,  soon  began  to  depart  from  those 
safe  rules  which  had  guided  the  Sage  of  Cos ;  they  made 
attempts  to  classify  diseases  and  treat  them  according  to  tlie 
nature  of  the  causes,  w^hich  they  fancied  to  have  found; 
they  invented  names  for  diseases,  as  it  suited  their  pre-con- 
ceived  notions,  according  to  which,  of  course,  the  treatment 
had  to  take  its  shape.  Any  one  taking  such  a  system  as 
the  rule  of  therapeutical  action,  would  find  himself  soon 
disappointed,  and  become  willing  to  adopt  another,  if 
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offered.  These  systems  or  schools  of  medicine  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded one  another  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  every  promi- 
nent doctor  of  the  art  attempting  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new 
one.  None  of  them,  however,  was  based  upon  a  law  of 
cure,  which  alone  could  have  insured  its  permanence.  In 
its  stead  they  consisted  of  fanciful  theories,  as  to  causes  of 
diseases  and  their  treatment,  which,  like  ignes  fatui,  bewil- 
dered the  searching  mind,  while  they  shed  but  a  dim  light 
to  guide  his  steps. 

Thus  centuries  passed;  the  healing-art  had  not  become 
a  science ;  the  law  of  cure  was  not  yet  known.  Thousands 
of  learned  men  had  spent  their  energies  and  lives  to  gain 
this  one  priceless  jewel,  but  in  vain ;  doubt  and  uncertainty 
remained.  Those,  who  had  departed  from  nature,  could 
not  find  out  her  secrets  ;  the  creations  of  their  own  phrenzy 
they  mistook  for  true  revelations  of  nature.  Thus  the 
medical  world  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  a 
perfect  chaos,  opinions  striving  with  opinions,  without  the 
least  possibility  of  conciliation.  The  physicians  at  that 
time  were  unquestionably  learned  men  as  regards  other 
branches  of  human  knowledge ;  the  accessory  sciences  of 
medicine,  such  as  chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology,  &c., 
were  studied  with  great  diligence,  and  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  But  that  which  was  most  needed  in 
medicine,  the  healing  of  the  sick,  was  left  to  be  guided, 
either  by  the  fanciful  theory  of  a  learned  doctor,  or  the 
pretensions  of  a  shrewd  empiric. 

Then  it  was  that  the  illustrious  Hahnemann  arose,  and 
first  announced  to  the  medical  world  the  law  of  cure,  which 
he  discovered  by  closely  observing  and  comparing  the  va- 
rious operations  of  nature.  It  was  no  fanciful  hypothesis 
of  his  own  mind,  but  the  result  of  calm  and  patient  ob- 
servation, aided  by  the  powers  of  induction.  Yet  in  such 
a  state  of  confusion  and  distrust  was  the  medical  world  at 
that  time,  that  the  simple  truth  of  the  new  doctrine  at  first 
found  but  very  few  followers,  who,  rallying  around  Hahne- 
mann, declared  themselves  willing  to  nurture  this  infant 
science,  the  genuine  ofi*spring  of  nature,  into  strength  and 
usefulness.  In  doing  so,  they  had  to  undergo  labors,  and 
subject  themselves  to  trials,  almost  too  severe  to  be  borne ; 
yet  they  sufiered  all  for  the  sake  of  truth,  order  and  har- 
mony, which  now  was  brought  into  the  hitherto  chaotic 
wilderness  of  medicine.    But  few  choice  minds  engaged  at 
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first  in  the  practice  and  propagation  of  the  new  doctrine ;  to 
them  it  opened  treasures  heretofore  unknown,  and  held  out 
in  the  future  still  richer  promises,  to  the  realization  of  which 
they  continued  to  devote  all  their  energies  and  talents. 
Hahnemann  had  become  indeed  the  father  of  scientific 
medicine.  His  doctrine,  in  beautiful  harmony  with  all  the 
other  known  laws  of  nature,  rapidly  spread  after  its  prac- 
tical superiority  once  was  fully  demonstrated ;  the  self-think- 
ing, independent  minds  of  the  medical  profession  became 
its  devoted  adherents;  and  thus  constituted  themselves, 
from  its  former  chaotic  mass,  into  a  separate  concrete  body, 
leaving  their  former  brethren  to  be  tossed  about  on  the  old 
tocean  of  medicine,  by  the  fluctuating  waves  of  uncertainty 
and  doubt.  There  most  of  them  still  remain ;  careless  or 
careworn,  according  to  their  several  naturals;  expecting  yet 
to  find  a  firm  foot-hold  amongst  their  chaotic  confusion  of' 
doctrines,  they  plod  along  on  the  old  beaten  track  without: 
joy  or  energy. 

The  more  learned  portion  of  them,  however,  threatens  to  • 
leave  them ;  a  second  division  of  the  great  chaotic  mass  has 
to  take  place  ;  these  deserve  a  farther  notice.  Seeing  the 
errors  of  the  old,  heroic  practice,  and  being  unwilling  to 
follow  the  law  ''^similia  si^nilihus^^^  they  start  the  idea 
'that  the  nihilistic,  or  do-nothing  method,  is  the  only  one 
which  a  learned  medical  gentleman  ought  to  adopt.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  advocate  it  to  be  the  physician's  highest  duty 
never  to  give  any  medicine  whatever,  but  to  watch  the 
efibrts  of  nature  in  order  to  guard  against  any  interference. 
They  style  themselves  the  j)hysiological  or  jpatJiological 
school,  because  their  principal  efibrts  concentrate  in  studying 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  either  in  health  or  disease. 

A  third  portion  of  the  old  chaotic  mass,  more  inclined  to 
energetic  action  and  empirical  routine,  has  been  attracted 
in  another  direction,  by  the  wonderful  power  which  the  cold 
water  system  has  exhibited  in  curing  diseases.  This  dis- 
covery was  made  by  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  an 
unlearned  peasant,  at  a  time  when  the  world  boasted  of  a 
more  splendid  galaxy  of  renowned  medical  names  than  it 
had  ever  heretofore.  Yet  their  stars  faded  before  the  rising 
light  of  truth,  heralded  by  the  simple  farmer  of  Graefien- 
berg.  Soon  the  cold-water  treatment  was  baptized  by  the 
learned  apostates  from  the  old-school  ranks,  and  received 
the  more  classically  sounding  title  of  Hydropathy.    Its 
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adherents,  denouncing  all  drug  medication  as  nefarious  and 
almost  criminal,  founded  a  complete  system  of  medicine  of 
their  own.  Their  tendency  is  not  to  establish  and  develop 
a  law  of  cure,  as  Homoeopathy  has  done,  by  the  application 
of  which  certainty  and  scientific  precision  will  prevail ; 
but  they  strive  with  severe  and  unceasing  efforts  to  make 
the  water  subservient  to  all  curative  purposes,  and  to  create 
through  it  a  universal  remedy,  which,  by  the  difference  of 
application,  reaches  the  divers  diseases. 

Thus  the  medical  world,  which,  sixty  years  ago,  still 
formed  one  chaotic  mass,  void  of  form  but  full  of  useful 
elements  and  seeds  of  promise,  is  divided  now  into  three 
great  concrete  parts,  each  of  which  tries  to  enlarge  itself 
from  without  by  elaborating  within  the  powers  of  attraction. 
Let  us  contemplate  for  a  moment  their  different  positions, 
in  order  to  prognosticate  their  future. 

The  physiological  or  do-nothing  school,  does  not  really 
pretend  to  cure  a  disease;  but  merely  to  watch  its  natural 
progress  without  interfering ;  they  affect  to  be  the  high  priests 
of  nature,' clothed  with  the  robes  of  her  pontifical  dignity, 
in  which  capacity  they  pronounce  nature's  will.  It  seems 
not  to  be  part  of  their  duty,  to  alleviate  the  poor  patient's 
sufferings  ;  that  would  be  an  invasion  of  nature's  right. 
Nature  will  do  that  herself,  if  she  can ;  and  if  not,  no  power 
on  earth  can  relieve  the  sufferer  or  divert  the  fatal  shaft ;  no 
medicine  exists,  to  assist  nature  or  to  cure  disease.  Such 
reasoning  is  at  once  the  death  of  science,  and  if  it  does  not 
immediately  cause  the  death  of  the  patient,  it  certainly  is 
not  calculated  to  avert  it. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  expect  that  this  school  will  have  a 
prosperous  future ;  its  increase  cannot  come  from  any  other 
source  than  that  remnant  of  the  old  chaotic  mass,  which  still 
clings  to  old  doctrines  and  doses,  satisfied  with  the  small 
share  of  usefulness  attending  their  operations.  Its  attention 
is  more  particularly  directed  to  the  most  minute  pathological 
and  physiological  investigations,  which  in  their  eyes  consti- 
tute the  summum  honum  of  medical  wisdom.  While  these 
efforts  are  in  the  highest  degree  praiseworthy,  and  also  prac- 
tically useful,  their  apotheosis  leads  to  the  most  dangerous 
consequences,  to  a  complete  apathy  in  healing  the  sick  and 
relieving  the  sufferer.  A  system,  so  devoid  of  medical  ac- 
tion, cannot  exist  long  ;  it  has  no  germs  of  development, 
and  must  cease  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  thinking  practi- 
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tioner  towards  it,  as  soon  as  the  discoveries  in  the  physical 
sciences,  so  many  and  wonderful  of  late,  diminish  in  fre- 
quency and  novelty.  This  school,  therefore,  not  having  any 
literature,  but  what  contains  only  matter  of  general  interest 
in  physiology  or  pathology,  soon  will  disappear,  and  its 
present  adherents  (most  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  Europe) 
will  join  either  of  the  remaining  parties  ;  the  fruits  of  its  phy- 
sical researches,  however,  as  a  permanent  treasure,  will  not 
be  lost  to  science,  but  become  practically  useful ;  the  Homoe- 
opathists  already  use  the  stethoscope  and  microscope  with 
the  greatest  benefit  in  the  application  of  medicine. 

The  next  party,  which  attracts  our  attention,  are  the  Hy- 
dropathists,  who  separated  from  the  old  system  about  the 
same  time.  They  claim  to  cure  disease  and  mitigate  suffer- 
ing ;  they  point  out  to  us  their  remedy,  its  different  modes 
of  application,  and  the  cures  which  they  have  effected.  We 
are  obliged  to  believe  them  ;  they  come  to  us  well  authenti- 
cated and  in  great  abundance ;  they  are  also  genuine  cures, 
vn*ought  by  the  agency  of  water,  in  its  different  methods  of 
application,  as  laid  down  in  the  works  on  Hydropathy.  Its 
adherents  have  already  formed  a  literature  of  their  own,  dis- 
carding drug- treatment,  and  relying  solely  on  the  vis  medi- 
catrix,  which  they  arouse  into  critical  action  and  support  by 
water  alone.  The  time  has  passed,  where  success  of  this  kind, 
could  be  ignored  with  safety,  or  a  proper  regard  for  honesty 
of  purpose.  The  duty  of  the  physician  is  to  cure  disease  and 
relieve  suffering  ;  to  do  this  best  and  easiest,  he  has  to  look 
around  for  the  proper  means.  If  these  are  offered  to  him, 
he  is  morally  bound  to  investigate  their  claims.  This  is  a 
rational  principle  of  action  for  every  one,  but  particularly  for 
the  physician.  He  must  take  cognizance  of  the  fact,  that 
many  and  severe  diseases  are  cured  under  the  water  treat- 
ment ;  to  deny  its  efficiency,  therefore,  as  a  curative  means 
of  the  highest  order,  would  be  foolish  and  useless.  Willing 
or  not,  we  must  look  these  facts  in  the  face,  and  instead  of 
denying,  rather  try  to  explain  them.  It  is  true,  the  latter  is 
the  most  difficult  of  the  two,  but  honor,  interest  and  benevo- 
lence are  powerful  stimuli  to  overcome  the  difficult  task. — 
The  water-cure  has  its  enemies,  as  well  as  any  new  doctrine, 
which  at  first  disturbs  the  balance  of  old  notions ;  the  most 
noisy  of  them,  however,  are  those,  who  fear  its  success, 
either  from  want  of  confidence  in  themselves,  apprehending.a 
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diminution  of  the  little  fame  already  acquired,  or  from  in- 
sufficient knowledge  of  their  own  principles,  the  strength  of 
which  they  underrate  if  they  fear  competition.  We  should 
not  act  thus  meanly,  to  the  lasting  disgrace  of  ourselves,  and 
to  the  prejudice  of  humanity,  whose  dearest  interests  we  pro- 
fess to  serve.  If  we  cannot  as  yet  perhaps  explain  fully,  why 
water  is  a  curative  means,  or  bring  its  therapeutical  use  with- 
in the  strict  limits  of  our  homoeopathic  law,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  we  should  refrain  from  using  it  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases.  Partly,  at  least,  water  cures  homoeopathically, 
particularly  where  its  different  temperatures,  when  prescribed, 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  patient.  For  instance,  the  cure 
of  habitual  cold  feet  by  the  cold  foot-bath,  frozen  limbs  by 
snow  and  ice,  the  application  of  warm  water  to  a  head,  heat 
ed  by  congestion  of  the  blood,  etc.  Homoeopathical  also  is 
the  effect  of  the  wet  bandage,  applied  in  local  congestions  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  because  the  warmth,  created  by 
re-action,  acts  homoepathic  on  the  heated  parts  affected,  and 
dispels  congestion.  These  applications,  although  the  minor 
ones  in  the  water-cure,  make  it  highly  useful  in  private 
practice ;  the  strictest  homoeopathist  cannot  find  fault  with 
them,  and  he  will  find  them  of  the  greatest  service,  if  applied 
at  the  same  time  with  his  remedies,  whose  specific  action  they 
will  support. 

The  effect  of  the  more  severe  operations  in  the  water-cure,  the 
wet  sheet,  and  full  bath  and  douche,  however,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained on  our  principle,  similia  similibus ;  yet  these  are 
the  methods  by  which  the  severest  chronic  diseases  are  cured, 
and  often  those  despaired  of  by  all  other  systems.  As  yet 
no  explanation  of  these  cures,  to  satisfy  science,  has  been 
made ;  to  reject  the  use  of  the  wet  sheet  on  this  ground, 
would  be  very  wrong  and  even  unphilosophical .  Because  if  we 
thus  should  act  in  "all  cases,  people  ought  to  have  refused 
breathing  the  air  or  partaking  of  food,  up  to  the  time  that 
Liebig  first  made  known  the  true  action  of  air  and  food  in 
warming  our  bodies.  "We  ought  to  be  satisfied  at  present 
with  the  fact  that  severe  chronic  diseases  are  often  curable 
by  water ;  the  modus  operandi  may  be  yet  obscure  ;  still,  in 
due  time,  it  will  also  be  found  out.  Meanwhile  we  should  avail 
ourselves  of  the  blessing  thus  far  granted  to  us,  and  in  doing 
so,  we  also  have  the  best  opportunity  to  arrive  nearer  to  the 
solution  of  this  important  problem.  Until  this  is  done,  every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  have  his  own  opinion  on  this  subject.     I 
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am  satisfied  that  neither  our  homoeopathic  law,  nor  the  crude 
ideas  of  the  old  humoral  pathology  can  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation  ;  to  have  this,  we  must  look  in  another  direction, 
where  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  took  its  point  of  de- 
parture. 

We  will  contemplate  this  new  field  of  investigation  for 
this  purpose.  The  microscope  has  disclosed  new  worlds, 
which  formerly  lay  hidden  to  the  knife  of  the  Anatomist,  and 
of  course  were  inaccessible  to  the  physiologist  and  patholo- 
gist. We  now  know,  that  organic  life,  at  first  resides  in  the 
cell,  whose  development  produces  the  difierent  tissues,  which 
are  the  basis  to  the  formation  of  organs.  A  cell  is  a  closed 
sac  or  vesicle,  whose  walls  are  composed  of  a  delicate  mem- 
brane, and  containing  a  fluid  whose  contents  may  vary  in 
character;  they  sometimes  contain  also  a  so-called  nucleus. 
This  latter,  although  not  present  in  every  cell,  is  always 
found,  however,  where  a  formative  process  is  going  on,  in 
which  case  it  is  supposed  to  exercise  a  catalytic  action,  dis- 
posing the  cell-walls  to  changes,  which  produce  the  tissues 
and  the  subsequent  changes  within  them.  There  is  a  mate- 
rial difierence  between  cell-wall  and  nucleus — the  former  be- 
ing soluble,  the  latter  insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  Each  cell, 
therefore,  consists  of  a  complete  living  organism  within  it- 
self. Plant  or  animal  is  only  an  aggregate  of  millions  of 
these  living  bodies,  produced  and  sustained  by  the  original 
germ  or  life  force.  We  have  to  look  to  this  little  cell  as  the 
originator  of  all  organic  structures,  the  source  of  their  health 
and  their  disease.  Because,  we  know,  that  where  the  seat 
of  life  is,  there  can  only  be  the  seat  of  disease.  In  disease, 
these  cells  change,  and  by  necessary  consequence  their  pro- 
ducts also.  Our  duty  is  now,  to  observe  the  conditions 
and  phenomena  of  cell-life,  in  order  to  find  their  laws  of 
health  and  disease. 

In  the  economy  of  nature  we  find  two  laws  most  promi- 
nently active,  particularly  where  spheroid  forms  shall  be 
produced  or  maintained,  whose  action  at  the  same  time  needs 
free  motion.  These  laws  are  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal, 
by  whose  counteracting  forces  all  spheroid  bodies  are  kept 
together  and  in  motion.  This  arrangement  in  nature  has 
reference  to  the  greatest  as  well  as  smallest  bodies,  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  link  between  the  inorganic  and  organic,  or 
the  nearest  approach  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  which  in  its 
higher  forms  is  sustained  by  the  life-force.     Cells  are  the 
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most  primitive  organic  forms,  just  emerged  from  the  inor- 
ganic plasma,  and  its  life  thus  far  may  be  maintained  by 
virtue  of  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces,  the  former 
resting  in  its  walls,  the  latter  in  its  nucleus,  both  being  in 
constant  antagonistic  action,  the  equilibrium  of  which  consti- 
tutes health,  while  its  disturbance  engenders  disease.  The 
force  of  the  centre  or  nucleus  is  presumed  to  contain  the  for- 
mative or  crystalizing  power,  and  tends  to  arrest  motion, 
while  the  peripheric  force  contained  in  the  cell-walls,  pro- 
duces extension  and  diffusion,  tending  to  create  an  excess  of 
motion,  if  not  checked  by  the  proper  counteraction  of  the 
centre. 

If  this  view  should  be  found  correct,  its  application  in  phy- 
siology and  pathology  may  be  of  some  consequence,  as  it 
would  at  once  guide  our  researches  by  the  microscope,  and 
give  definiteness  to  pathological  distinctions. 

Again,  organic  lite  manifests  itself  in  the  constant  exchange 
of  waste  and  increase  of  material ;  without  this  necessary  pro- 
cess death,  either  partial  or  complete,  would  ensue.  Such 
a  process  pre-supposes,  however,  the  parts,  thus  in  action, 
to  be  in  constant  motion,  and  to  be  so,  they  must  be  kept  in 
such  a  degree  of  fluidity,  as  will  allow  and  facilitate  this  ex- 
change of  matter.  For  this  purpose  all  organic  bodies  are 
composed  mostly  of  liquids — and  water,  which  penetrates  the 
whole  organism  like  a  sponge.  This  obtains  in  all  organic 
bodies,  the  difference  being  only  in  degree.  As  a  law,  it 
also  appears  in  the  growth  of  germs,  the  development  of 
which  cannot  take  place,  except  under  the  presence  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  moisture.  This  we  may  consider,  therefore, 
as  an  essential  condition  of  the  d^.splay  of  vital  force,  or  as 
one  of  the  laws  of  life. 

The  harmonious  exchange  of  matter  iu  the  organism  con- 
stitutes health ;  its  retention  or  excess  produces  disease. — 
These  processes,  however,  take  place,  where  all  life-action 
displays  itself,  in  cell  structures.  If,  by  some  interference, 
their  locomotion  is  impeded,  or  in  their  organic  formation  as 
regards  wall  and  nucleus,  disturbances  have  been  occasioned, 
disease  must  inevitably  follow. 

Medical  agency  now  has  to  restore  the  original  harmony 
in  cell-structure  and  cell-motion.  The  two-fold  composition 
of  the  cell,  its  motive  force  resting  in  its  walls,  and  its  for- 
mative principle  residing  in  the  nucleus,  seems  to  require  a 
two-fold  medical  action,  corresponding  to  the  two  cell-forces. 
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My  opinion  is,  that  the  specifio  law^  ''similia  similihus^\ 
reaches  in  its  curative  effect  the  centre  of  the  cell,  controlling 
the  formative  or  crystalizing  processes,  and  changing  them 
by  specific  action.  Other  means  are  however  needed  to  influ- 
ence the  locomotive  power  of  the  cell,  and  this  is  done  by 
water ^  entering  into  its  walls,  and  by  friction  or  muscular 
exercise^  which  dissolves  the  adhesion  of  cells,  and  sets  them 
by  that  means  into  motion  again.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
remark,  that  the  specific  or  homeopathic  process  is  of  a  clear- 
ly dynamic  nature,  the  water  cure  and  movement  cure  have 
a  decided  material  or  mechanical  direction.  They  are  all 
equally  needed,  because  all  organization  is  based  on  either 
subtratum  dynamic,  as  well  as  mechanical.  The  dynamic 
process  can  only  to  a  certain  extent  overcome  mechanical 
barriers,  as  we  see  in  the  electro-magnetic  engine,  which  be- 
sides its  own  weight,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  power 
to  overcome  severe  friction.  To  do  this,  mechanical  force  is 
needed  to  overcome  mechanical  impediment.  The  same 
holds  good  in  the  organism,  when  the  stagnation  of  molecular 
force  has  arrived  at  a  point,  where  dynamic  action  is  not 
able  to  overcome  it.  In  such  cases  the  solvent  or  melting 
qualities  of  the  water  will  set  the  molecular  apparatus  into 
motion  again,  free  it  of  retentions,  and,  thus  quickening  the 
moulting  process,  prepare  the  organism  again  for  receiving 
specific  impressions  of  the  dynamic  agent,  if  any  disease  be- 
yond the  control  of  water  is  still  present.  These  processes 
may  frequently  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time  in  the  sys- 
tem, assisting  each  other,  and  not  interfering  with  each  other 
in  the  least. 

In  the  same  manner,  only  by  mechanical  friction,  does  the 
movement  cure  set  free  the  retained  molecule,  and  thus  pre- 
pares the  organism  for  the  reception  of  specific  medicine,  if 
disease  is  still  left  after  its  use.  What  dynamic  action  alone 
could  not  do,  namely,  to  overcome  mechanical  derangement 
of  molecular  bodies,  water  and  movement  or  exercise,  are 
well  qualified  to  do,  and  in  this  consists  their  invaluable  aid; 
they  give  a  completiness  to  the  science  of  medicine,  perfect- 
ing as  it  were,  its  code,  and  thereby  allowing  the  whole  field 
of  nature's  actions  to  be  reached  by  the  forces  of  medication. 

In  this  light  I  have  ventured  to  present  to  you  the  relation 
of  these  new  forces,  which  seem  to  be  destined  to  bless  the 
suffering  world  in  a  degree,  hitherto  unknown,  when  linked 
together  and  understandingly  practiced.     Each  one  separate 
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will  of  course  be  able  to  produce  upon  its  own  legitimate 
field,  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  it  will  still  be  partial  and  lim- 
ited, when  compared  with  the  good,  which  united  they  are 
able  to  produce.  Party  feeling,  as  we  have  seen,  has  created 
strict  party  lines,  to  keep  them  asunder,  but  their  common 
interest  in  the  service  of  humanity  demands  their  union. 

Hydropathy  as  a  separate  system,  rejecting  all  specific 
medication,  cannot  exert  that  salutary  influence,  which  it 
can  united  to  a  system,  satisfying  the  scientific  demands 
as  above  explained.  In  vain  will  the  Ultra-Hydropathist 
strive  to  make  his  system  reign  supremely  ;  it  lacks  univers- 
ality of  application  and  specific  force  ;  it  cannot  meet  the  de- 
mands, as  they  appear  anew  from  time  to  time  on  the  chang- 
ing theater  of  the  organic  world. 

At  the  same  time  the  Ultra-Homoeopathist  will  be  forced 
to  countenance  the  curative  power  of  water,  and  will  have 
to  allow  its  introduction  into  the  medical  treasury  for  daily 
use  ;  the  same  he  will  have  to  do  as  regards  movement  cure. 

If  thus  a  union  of  these  three  most  efiective  methods  is 
realized,  a  complete  revolution  in  medical  matters  must  be 
the  result ;  medical  success  will  be  increased,  until  disease 
will  be  almost  annihilated,  and  death  be  retarded  to  its 
natural  limits. 

May  the  time  speedily  come,  when  these  invaluable  forces 
will  not  any  more  struggle  single-handed  against  that  many- 
headed  monster,  disease,  which  lurks  within  and  feeds  upon 
the  very  life  of  mankind  ;  but  where  they  will  be  united  in 
one  phalanx.  Homoeopathy  at  the  head,  and  the  Water,  and 
Movement  Cure  to  support  its  beneficent  actions. 

This  time,  you,  gentlemen  of  the  class,  can  be  instru- 
mental in  hastening.  You  are  placed  in  circumstances, 
where  no  obstacle  will  be  laid  in  your  way,  to  become  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  every  one  of  these  therapeutical 
agents.  On  the  contrary,  the  Faculty  of  this  College  will 
aid  you  in  your  efibrt  to  acquire  the  requisite  knowledge  of 
these  three  great  parts  of  the  science  of  medicine,  theoreti- 
cally as  well  as  practically.  Let  your  aspirations  after  use- 
fulness and  scientific  attainments  come  up  to  their  desire, 
and  I  entertain  no  doubt,  that  the  glorious  work  of  progress 
in  our  beloved  science  will  have  received  splendid  guarantees 
for  future  prosperity.  Be  not  satisfied  with  the  small  tri- 
umphs of  momentary  success,  but  look  upon  them  only  as 
the  stepping  stones  to  greater  achievements  ;  but  in  all,  you 
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now  are  beginning  to  undertake,  be  snre  to  lay  a  good  found- 
ation in  unwearied  industry  and  perseverance  as  the  only 
guarantee  of  future  success.  Youth,  your  own  fiery  propel- 
ler, invites  to  action ;  let  the  experience  of  maturer  age  be 
your  advisers  and  instructors.  You  have  appeared  in  the 
halls  of  science,  at  a  time  when  it  presents  a  particularly 
rich  appearance,  when  its  tables  groan  under  the  precious 
loads  of  splendid  discoveries,  and  promising  surmises.  Let 
me  cordially  invite  you  then  to  partake  of  these  treasures, 
as  they  will  be  presented  to  you  from  time  to  time  in  the 
lecture  or  dissecting  rooms. 

Let  us  however  not  forget,  that  all  science  is  yet  but  in  the 
dawn.  Scarce  a  century  has  elapsed,  since  that  dawn  com- 
menced. However  brilliant  may  be  its  first  rays,  they  are 
but  faint  prophecies  of  its  noon-tide  splendor.  It  is  not  or 
us  of  this  age  to  pause,  as  though  the  goal  had  been  won, 
any  more  in  the  medical  arena  than  upon  other  fields  .  As 
the  earth  has  but  just  begun  to  surrender  those  records  of  il- 
limitable and  countless  revolutions,  which  it  so  long  held 
back  for  lack  of  an  interpreter ;  as  the  ultimate  atoms  of  the 
chemist  have  but  just  begun  to  arrange  themselves  according 
to  mathematical  formulas  ;  so  in  the  world  of  living  forms, 
we  have  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  but  few  elements,  and 
are  yet  ignorant  in  a  great  degree  of  the  sublime  science  of 
causes. 

Kest  not  then  in  the  idea,  that  our  science  is  complete  ; 
but  while  you  appreciate  what  has  been  accomplished,  press 
on  to  new  triumphs.  While  we  ever  cherish  with  the  great- 
est reverence  the  name  of  Hahnemann,  and  with  profound- 
^t  joy  avail  ourselves  of  the  comprehensive  principle  which 
he  developed,  we  should  at  the  same  time  perceive,  that  in 
its  enunciation,  the  medical  mine  is  not  exhausted ;  that  as 
various  laws  are  essential  to  the  order  and  harmony  of  the 
inorganic  world,  so  various  laws  exist  in  the  organic,  and 
influence  it  in  disease  as  well  as  in  health.  And  as  various 
forces  combine  to  maintain  the  motions  of  each  solar  sys- 
tem, so  various  laws  combine  to  maintain  the  health  of  each 
one  of  our  own  individual  systems. 

The  richness  of  nature  mocks  at  the  poverty  of  our 
thoughts.  While  we  fondly  deem  that  we  have  expressed  all 
her  varied  phases  in  a  single  proposition,  at  that  moment 
she  astonishes  by  a  new  display  of  her  wealth  of  forms. 

Most  unharmonious  with  nature  are  we  then,  when  we 
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content  ourselves  with  a  single  truth  out  of  all  her  bound- 
less treasures,  however  precious  that  truth  maj  be ;  most 
feeble  are  we,  when  we  suppose  that  any  store  house  of  her 
riches  is  exhausted,  that  the  depths  of  all  her  oceans  are 
sounded.  Our  highest  aim,  therefore,  should  ever  be,  to 
maintain  a  mind  open  to  the  reception  of  whatever  gift  her 
bounty  may  yet  bestow. 

With  these  sentiments,  I  bid  you  welcome  in  the  name  of 
my  colleagues,  to  the  halls  which  you  are  about  to  enter,  to 
the  useful  labors  and  the  noble  attainments,  which  there 
await  you. 

Practical  Advantage  of  Science. — The  skill  of  Linnaeus, 
derived  fron  his  intimate  knowledge  of  science,  devised  a 
a  method  of  destroying  an  insect,  or  of  preventing  its  rava- 
ges, which  had  cost  the  Swedish  government  many  thousand 
pounds  annually  by  its  destruction  of  ship  timber  in  a  single 
dock-yard.  The  insect  was  the  Cantharis  Navalis.  By 
merely  a  knowledge  of  the  season  when  the  fly  laid  its  eggs 
and  attending  to  that  fact,  the  timber  was  immersed  in  water 
at  the  proper  time,  and  the  ravages  of  the  insect  prevented. 

By  his  botanical  knowledge  he  also  ascertained  the  cause 
of  a  dreadful  disease  among  the  horned  cattle  of  his  country, 
which  had  baffled  all  conjecture,  and  was  considered  wholly 
unaccountable  and  irremediable. 

Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  vegetable  physiology,  timber  trees  in  Kensington 
Gardens  which  had  become  hollow,  were  filledwith  new  wood, 
and  made  to  produce  new  and  thrifty  branches  ;  and  pear 
trees  a  century  old,  which  had  become  so  decayed  and  knotty 
as  to  have  no  fruit  worth  gathering,  were  restored  to  such 
health  and  strength  as  to  cover  the  garden  walls  with  new 
branches,  bearing  a  profusion  of  fine  fruit. 

These  three  facts  strongly  illustrate  the  importance  of  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  things  about  us  which  we  are  con- 
stantly handling,  raising  and  using  in  all  our  operations  on  a 
farm.  Tliis  is  certain  knowledge — science  ;  it  saved  the  ship 
timber,  healed  the  diseased  cattle,  and  rejuvenated  the  trees. 

The  farmer  of  all  men  ever  has  somethino;  scientific  to  learn ; 
he  should  study,  reflect  and  examine,  until  he  can  walk  m 
is  fields  and  hold  intelligent  converse  with  his  soils,  trees 
and  plants,  in  relation  to  their  wonderful  structure,  springing 
and  growth. — ]Sf.  E.  Farmer. 
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PEINCIPLES  OF  HYGIEl^E. 

Precepts  for  the  Promotion  of  Health  and  the  Attainment  of  Longevity, 

BY  DK.  BALBIUNIE. 
[continued,] 

What  is  the  most  feasible  theory  of  the  phenomena  of  di- 
gestion ?  Fermentation,  in  the  light  which  Liebig's  admi- 
rable researches  have  thrown  upon  it.  The  vermicular 
movements  of  the  stomach  are  a  mere  mechanical  help. 

It  is  a  law  in  Dynamics  that  a  body  or  atom  put  in  motion 
by  any  power  will  propagate  its  motion  to  bodies  or  atoms 
in  contact  with  it,  unless  the  resistance  opposing  the  motion, 
as  vital  principle,  chemical  affinity,  electricity,  cohesion,  &c., 
is  sufficient  to  arrest  the  motion  imparted. 

The  alterations  in  the  forms  and  properties  of  bodies  which 
occur  in  chemical  combinations  are  referable  to  this  law — ^to 
the  state  of  motion  or  transposition  into  which  are  thrown 
the  atoms  or  ultimate  elements  of  bodies :  in  this  way  all 
the  molecules  in  contact,  or  within  the  sphere  of  the  change, 
arrange  themselves  into  new  forms  and  groups,  and  entirely 
alter  the  nature  of  the  product.  This  is  the  principle  offer- 
mentation.  All  organic  substances,  as  soon  as  they  pass  into 
a  state  of  decomposition,  determine  these  molecular  changes, 
that  is,  fermentation :  the  precise  products  of  fermentati  on 
alter  with  the  temperature,  and  with  the  stage  of  their  trans- 
formation. At  a  certain  stage  they  possess  the  power  of 
breaking  up  and  dissolving  various  alimentary  substances. 

Animal  membranes — the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach— in  certain  conditions  possess  the  power  of  produ  cing 
these  changes — of  dissolving  solid  animal  matters.  The 
gastric  juice  owes  its  solvent  power  to  the  Hydrochloric  acid  it 
contains ;  combining  with  the  decomposed  outward  layer 
of  the  stomachal  mucus,  it  forms  a  fluid  that  essentially 
corrodes,  eats  away,  and  liquifies  the  aliments.  A  very 
weak  solution  of  this  acid  in  warm  water,  with  the  addition 
of  a  small  portion  of  calf's  stomach,  forms  a  mixture  like 
gastric  juice — an  artificial  digestive  fluid  which  has  the  same 
solvent  power  over  aliments  out  of  the  stomach  (exposed 
to  its  action  for  a  few  hours  at  96°  of  heat,)  that  the  other 
has  over  aliments  in  the  stomach.  If  we  were  inclined  to 
recommend  any  medicinal  resource  to  invigorate  weak  di- 
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gestive  powers,  it  would  be  most  assuredly  this  very  simple 
and  ejficacious  digestive  fluid.  If  it  will  dissolve  fibrine  or 
coagulated  albumen  out  of  the  stomach,  a  fortiori^  it  must 
dissolve  them  in  the  stomach. 

I.  The  improper  management  of  diet  is  the  source  of  many 
diseases,  and  the  bar  to  many  cures.  The  errors  of  diet  are 
more  frequent  on  the  score  of  quantity  than  quality,  and  in 
respect  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  taken.  The 
instincts  of  nature  in  man's  present  artificial  state  are  blind 
and  perverted  guides.  Appetites  are  sophisticated  ;  and  the 
natural  relations  between  the  senses  and  the  objects  that  im- 
press them,  are  destroyed  or  vitiated.  Experience  must  now 
supply  the  defects  of  instinct,  and  science  must  dictate  the  prin- 
ciples of  dietetics. 

II.  The  object  of  aliment  being  to  repair  the  waste  of  our 
tissues,  and  to  afford  the  materials  of  their  re-composition, 
its  relative  quantity  and  quality  must  have  reference  to  the 
relative  waste  of  the  several  periods  of  life.  The  absolute 
amount  of  food  necessary  is  regulated  by  the  absolute  waste 
from  the  efforts  exacted  of  the  system — the  power  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  the  craving  or  demand  it  sets  up. 

III.  The  vigour  of  the  digestive  function  is,  ceteris ^ari- 
hus^  in  proportion  to  the  vital  energies  of  the  individual,  the 
size  of  its  organs,  and  the  degree  of  labour  habitually  im- 
posed upon  them. 

lY.  The  food  that  is  most  conducive  to  health  must  be 
partaken  of  with  moderation,  and  at  regular  intervals;  leav- 
ing after  it  an  agreeable  repletion,  without  sense  cf  fullness, 
load,  oppression,  or  fatigue,  and  the  bodily  and  mental  ener- 
gies equally  recruited. 

Y.  The  cardinal  rule  for  weak  or  dyspeptic  subjects  to 
avoid  overloading  the  stomach,  is  to  eat  slowly,  to  masticate 
thoroughly,  and  to  attend  carefally  to  the  first  feeling  of  sa- 
tiety— the  first  intimation  of  repletion.  The  relish  given  by 
the  appetite  then  ceases  ;  and  every  mouthful  after  this  ac- 
cumulates materials  more  than  the  stomach  can  master,  and 
which  will  oppress  and  annoy  for  hours,  incapaciate  for  th-e 
due  digestion  of  the  next  meal,  and  probably  disorder  the 
system  of  the  susceptible  for  days. 

YI.  The  habit  of  immoderate  eating  developes  the  powers 
of  the  stomach  at  the  expense  of  the  activity  of  the  brain,  the 
senses,  and  the  muscles. 

YII.  The  general  sympathy  of  the  organism,  which  asso- 
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dates  the  weal  or  woe  of  one  part  with  that  of  every  other, 
finds  a  centre,  so  to  speak,  in  the  stomach.  It  supplies  the 
part  of  an  index  for  the  others  to  intimate  their  wants  of 
nutritive  materials. 

Yin.  Most  persons  eat  more  than  is  requisite  or  good  for 
health.  The  stomach  and  the  humours  of  the  body  are 
equally,  surcharged — the  supply  far  exceeds  the  waste :  ele- 
ments accumulate  in  the  system  which  should  be  eliminated : 
unhealthy  plethora  ensues.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  are 
blunted,  and  the  seeds  of  innumerabe  diseases  are  sowed. 

IX.  Once  for  all,  let  it  be  premised  that  in  all  that  con- 
cerns diet  and  regimen  there  is  no  absolute  rule  for  individual 
guidance.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  general  rules  that 
will  apply  to  every  particular  case.  The  part  of  the  physi- 
cian is  to  establish  general  principles^  from  which  partic- 
ular rulfes  must  be  deduced  for  special  cases.  The  attempt 
to  mete  out  diet  by  weights  and  scales,  or  to  erect  a  uni- 
versal standard  of  quantity  or  quality,  would  be  as  ridiculous 
as  to  promulgate  an  invariable  size  of  hat,  or  a  fixed 
shape  of  coat  cut  out  on  mathematical  principles 

X.  Uniform  regularity  in  the  times  of  taking  food 
is  as  important  as  its  quality  or  quantity.  Due  attention 
to  these  points  is  an  indispensible  condition  of  the  recovery 
of  health  in  the  valetudinarian,  and  of  its  maintenance  in 
the  strong. 

XI.  All  complicated  combinations  of  food  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed ;  as  at  once  unwholesome  in  themselves,  a  sophistication 
of  the  palate,  and  a  temptation  to  excess. 

XII.  As  the  appetite  is  regulated  by  habit,  with  stated, 
hours  the  desire  for  refreshment,  and  the  proper  appropriation 
of  it,  will  return :  the  meal-times — their  periods  and  fre- 
quency— are,  therefore,  all-important.  Protracted  fasting 
as  well  as  too  frequent  eating  are  equally  injurious.  The 
meal -hours  of  the  water-cure  system  cannot  be  improved : 
rigidly  carried  out,  they  will  be  found  the  most  suitable  for 
health,  and  probably  the  most  convenient  either  for  business- 
intervals  or  household-arrangements,  of  any  other  hours. 
It  avoids  an  unduly  substantial  meal  at  one  time  of  the  day 
more  than  another  ;  and  prevents  the  impression  and  inertia 
produced  by  a  heavy  meal  when  the  stomach  is  weakened 
after  a  long  fast ;  as  happens  with  those  who  starve  all  day, 
and  take  a  late  or  large  dinner  or  supper — a  bad  practice  in 
every  way.    To  prove  how  much  the  vigour  of  digestion 
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is  impaired  by  too  long  inactivity  of  the  stomach,  a  person 
in  good  health  has  only  to  omit  one  of  his  meals :  the  sub- 
sequent repast,  even  of  the  usual  quantity,  will  incommode. 

XIII.  The  appetite  is  never  natural,  nor  the  digestion 
perfect,  till  the  contents  of  the  last  meal  are  passed  out  of 
the  stomach,  and  the  ulterior  stage  of  digestion  is  accom- 
plished. If  this  subsequent  process  (chylification)  is  imper- 
fect, or  unfinished,  natural  hunger  will  not  return,  and  the 
next  meal,  if  indulged  in,  will  over-load.  This  is  the  reason 
why,  after  a  full  meal  of  nutritious  viands,  or  after  an  excess 
that  oppresses,  the  appetite  is  slower  to  return — the  disincli- 
nation or  disrelish  for  the  ensuing  meal  should  be  respected. 
If  it  be  not  respected,  a  double  error  and  mischief  are  com- 
mitted ;  namely,  first,  the  interruption  of  the  assimilation  of 
the  last  meal ;  and  secondly,  the  arrest  of  the  functions  of 
the  stomach  taken  at  unawares  and  disadvantage — alike  un- 
prepared and  indisposed  for  the  labour  so  unseasonably  im- 
posed upon  it.  Priessnitz's  hours  of  diet,  and  the  interven- 
ing exercise  they  allow,  are  the  best  guarantee  for  the  per- 
fect assimilation  of  one  meal  before  another  is  taken  ;  and 
the  assimilation  is  accomplished  not  too  long  before  the  next 
meal  comes  round,  to  produce  faintness  hefore  or  oppression 
after  food. 

Xiy .  The  first  part  of  the  process  of  digestion,  namely,  its 
solution  and  trituration  in  the  stomach — the  reduction  of  the 
mass  of  the  ingesta  to  a  homogeneous  pulp  (chymifiication) 
— is  facilitated  by  rest,  partial  or  entire.  It  is  advisable, 
therefore,  to  avoid  especially  any  violent  exercise  for  an  hour 
or  two  after  a  meal. 

XY.  The  fullness  of  the  meal  an  individual  may  indulge 
in,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  previous  exercise 
taken,  the  state  of  health,  and  the  vigor  of  the  digestive 
powers. 

XYI.  As  a  general  rule,  people,  and  especially  delicate 
people,  should  never  eat  freely  in  a  state  of  fatigue,  or  im- 
mediately after  hard  exercise.  The  nervous  energy  that  has 
been  difiused  over  the  system  and  spent  in  muscular  efforts 
must  have  time  to  accumulate  and  concentrate  itself  upon 
the  stomach  in  order  to  proper  digestion.  Half  an  hour's  or 
an  hour's  rest  should  always  precede  a  meal  under  these 
circumstances. 

XYII.  The  interval  between  meals — when  the  stomach 
and  duodenum  have  been  relieved  of  their  load,  and  the  new 
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cliyle  is  entering  the  general  circulation — is  the  best  time 
to  indulge  in,  and  profit  by,  active  exercise.  Muscular  en- 
ergy is  then  at  its  maximum,  and  its  free  scope  accelerates 
the  last  stage  of  digestion,  and  completes  assimilation. 

X YIII.  The  interval  of  the  meals  is  the  fittest  time  for 
the  reception  into  the  system  of  the  water  necessary  to  re- 
pair the  waste  of  the  fluids.  The  stomach  having  then  in  a 
^reat  measure  or  altogether  disposed  of  its  load,  is  prepared 
to  receive  a  few  copious  libations  of  cold  water,  to  dilute 
what  remains,  to  carry  ofi"  superfluous  matters,  and  to  supply 
new  materials  for  the  functions  of  the  kidneys  and  skin. 

XIX.  The  allowance  of  liquids  to  meals  is  a  much  contro- 
verted point.  The  strong  stomach  may  take  them  with  im- 
punity, or  find  them  absolutely  indispensible,  especially  if 
the  contents  of  the  meal  are  solid.  In  the  weak,  much  fluid 
relatively  will  unduly  distend  the  stomach,  weaken  its  coats, 
and  absorb  the  gastric  juice ;  thus  hindering  the  formation 
of  the  chymous  pulp  both  by  impeding  the  vermicular  move- 
ments, and  by  diluting  the  glandular  secretions. 

[to  be  continued.] 


[From  the  New  Eng^land  Farmer.] 

IS  ASPARAGUS  A  MARIKE  PLANT  ? 

BY  CHARLES  SIEDHOF. 

Asparagus  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  marine  plant.  I 
have  very  often  inquired  of  such  as  asserted  this,  on  what 
shore  it  is  growing  wild  ;  I  could  not,  however,  obtain  any 
definite  answer,  the  general  result  of  my  enquiries  being  this, 
that  it  was  thought  so^  and  that  the  hooks  said  so.  It  is  in- 
credible, how  much  there  is  believed  on  mere  authority ;  but 
human  authority,  however  great,  is  always  injurious  to  truth, 
which  never  will  or  can  be  impaired  by  a  thorough,  but  of 
course  sincere,  investigation.  Truth  will  defend  itself. 
There  is  no  difierence  in  the  absolute  value  of  single  truths, 
because  their  contrary  is  error ;  still  there  is  a  great  difier- 
ence as  to  their  practical  importance. 

Being  unable  to  settle  the  question  in  regard  to  asparagus 
by  literary  means,  I  can  not  but  resort  to  what  I  have  seen 
and  experienced  myself.  Some  ten  years  ago  I  travelled  on 
foot  nearly  all  along  the  sea-shore  from  Holland  to  Denmark 
for  scientific  purposes,  especially  for  the  preparation  of  a  work 
Qu  ornithology  which  was  published  in  1845.  I  spent  weeks 
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and  months  on  islands  in  the  North  Sea,  visited  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  Mediterranean.  I  have  been  engag- 
ed for  years  in  collecting  the  marine  plants  of  Northern  Ger- 
many for  a  friend  who  intended  to  publish  a  special  flora  of 
them.  But  I  have  never  met  with  a  single  asparagus  plant 
near  the  sea-shore  in  ISTorthern  Germany. 

There  is  a  ridge  of  hills  to  the  South  of  the  Hartz  moun- 
tains, running  parallel  with  them,  and  called  "Die  Hain- 
leite."  I  was  born  in  a  little  village  among  those  hills,  and 
recollect  very  well,  that  not  very  far  fram.  it,  but  nearer  to 
the  town  of  Frankenhausen,  there  was  such  an  abundance  of 
asparagus  plants  in  the  woods,  that  children  used  to  cut  them 
there  and  sell  them  in  the  towns  adjacent.  I  have  cut  them 
myself  many  a  time,  when  a  boy,  and  upon  inquiry  whether 
asparagus  had  always  grown  on  those  hills,  I  was  informed 
they  had  been  there  from  time  immemorial.  The  soil  where 
they  grow  there,  is  calcareous. 

In  making  asparagus  beds  in  Germany,  we  dig  them  ^yq 
feet  deep,  fill  them  with  the  richest  possible  soil,  but  which 
must  be  free  from  undecayed  manure.  This  soil  is  previ- 
ously mixed  with  some  air-slacked  lime  and  brick-dust. 
A  friend  of  mine  in  Northern  Germany,  who  was  desirous  of 
having  an  asparagus  bed,  but  who  could  not  procure  the 
necessary  manure,  followed  the  hint  he  took  from  my  relat- 
ing to  him,  that  I  had  seen  the  asparagus  growing  in  the 
woods,  and  filled  his  bed  with  brushwood  and  friable,  very 
sandy  soil  from  his  garden.  His  asparagus  were  the  finest 
I  have  seen.  I  have  already  prepared  abed  here  for  the  same 
experiment,  it  being  worth  trying. 

Lancaster^  April  16,  1852. 

The  Liquor  Cases. — Those  arrested  on  Sunday  for  vio- 
lating the  ordinance  relative  to  the  sale  of  liquor,  were 
brought  before  Justice  Truman  Smith  yesterday,  and  after 
a  partial  hearing,  were  discharged  on  the  ground  that  no 
complaint  was  sworn  to  at  the  time  they  were  arrested.  An 
action  for  false  imprisonment  will  be  immediately  com- 
menced against  the  officers  who  arrested  the  parties  and 
the  Justice  who  committed  them. 

Our  material  nature  will  minister  to  the  noblest  aspirations 
of  the  soul,  if  our  souls  are  noble — they  will  become  instruments 
of  degraded  passions  if  our  hearts  are  base. 
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A  very  able  report  on  the  '  Sanitary  Condition  of  Massa- 
chusetts,' as  submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State  by 
Dr.  Shattuck,  abounds  with  valuable  facts  and  enlightened 
suggestions.  According  to  the  Annual  Reports  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  average  ages  of  a  large  number  of  males  en- 
gaged in  several  professions,  who  were  over  twenty  years- 
old  at  death,  were  thus : 

DT5ATHS,  OCCUPATION.  AVERAGE    AGE.. 

4737  Farmers - —64.89 

39  Hatters- - -- 58.79* 

110  Coopers 57.39 

114  Clergymen 56,64 

35  Lawyers 55.47 

137  Physicians  - 55. 

287  Blacksmiths M.49' 

613  Carpenters ..-51.61 

323  Merchants ..-50.7S 

65  Tanners  and  Curriers 49.90 

132  Masons - .48.55 

213  Traders -- _. .46.79 

46  Bakers 46.69 

81  Cabinet-makers 44.80 

73  Stone  cutters ...44.46 

17  Paper  makers 44.19 

902  Shoemakers 43.41 

1608  Laborers 42.79 

1061  Seamen 42.47 

110  Painters 42.36 

1.38  Fishermen 41.63 

115  Manufacturers 40.48 

llO  Mechanics 37.20 

34         Printers 36.91 

The  deaths  from  oertain  causes,   among  ten  thousand 
from  all  causes,  were : 

Consumption  in  the  country 2389 

''  "  city 1471 

Dysentery  in  the  country 420 

''  "  city- 370 

Apoplexy  in  the  country 102 

''  ''  city   73 

Paralysis  in  the  country 266 

"  ''  city 79 
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Among  ten  thousand  deaths  from  known  causes,  there 
died  of  various  classes  of  disease: 

Zymotic  or  Endemic,         )                            ^7?=;^;  <?i  pcq 

Epidemic  and  contagious, )     -.-o<5o  dloy 

Of  uncertain  seat, _ 1298  1389 

Of  E'ervous  Organs, _.  905  92T 

Of  Kespiratoiy  "      ---2959  2240 

Of  Circulatory    "      --  192  173 

Of  Digestive       "      ---590  1221 

Of  Urinary         "      -._     45  30 

Of  Generative     "      -114  168 

Of  Locomotive    "      ---     51  53 

Skin, 16  53 

Old  Age, 768  246 

Yiolence, -  406  372 


10,000  10,000 
From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  farmers  live  to  the 
greatest  age,  while  printers  are  the  shortest  lived.  This 
results  from  the  confinement  and  night  work,  together  with 
the  inhalation  of  noxious  vapors  from  type,  that  printers  are 
compelled  to  endure.  The  printers  of  the  Union  ought  to 
take  this  subject  in  hand.  Other  classes,  it  is  true,  are 
alflicted  with  great  mortality,  and  the  reform  spirit  of  the 
age  should  be  increased  to  alleviate  their  condition.  Other 
mechanics  whose  business  is  also  confining,  enjoy  longer  life 
than  printers ;  but  that  is  owing  to  the  greater  exercise  of 
body  they  have. 

DC7^  Every  Homoeopathist  must  honor  and  revere  Dr.  J. 
Laurie,  who  has  done  so  much  for  our  cause  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent.  '  Grace  Greenwood '  writing  from 
London  to  the  l^ational  Era,  thus  makes  mention  of  him. 

"  I  am  at  present  staying  in  the  family  of  Dr,  J.  Laurie, 
a  distinguished  physician  of  the  homoeopathic  school,  a  man 
of  fine  scientific  attainments  and  literary  tastes,  and  politi- 
cally, of  liberal  principles.  He  is  a  true  Scot,  and  his  bon- 
nie  wife  was  a  Scotch  lassie.  She,  in  her  quiet  unselfish- 
ness, in  simplicity  and  earnest  truthfulness  of  character,  as 
w^ell  as  in  shrewd  judgment  and  sterling  sense,  reminds  me 
of  Jeannie  Deans.  These,  with  their  sweet  young  children, 
have  made  much  of  my  happinesss  in  London — have  soft- 
ened this  new,  strange  life  of  hurry  and  excitement,  with 
home  pleasures  and  loving  sympathies." 
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PUERPERAL  FEVER. 

New  Albany,  'Nov.  27th,  1852. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  have  recently  treated  a  case  of  Puerperal 
fever,  successfully,  and  have  concluded  to  send  you  a  report  of 
the  treatment,  hoping  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers. 
The  *'  Old  School  Practitioners"  tell  us,  that  this  is  always  a 
dangerous  disease,  and  that  prompt  and  copious  venesection  is 
the  only  certain  remedy."  This  case,  however,  came  to  a  happy 
termination  without  the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood  by  venesection. 
The  patient  is  of  feeble  constitution  and  nervous  temperament. 
I  copy  from  my  case  book. 

Friday,  Nov.  12,  8  A.  M. — Called  to  Mrs.  A.,  who  has  been  in 
labor  all  night ;  found  the  labor  progressing  finely,  and  termi- 
nated in  about  an  hour  after  I  arrived.  Administered  arnica  4. 
to  prevent  soreness. 

Saturday,  13,  A.M. — Lochia  free  and  natural;  afterpains  quite 
severe,  for  which  she  had  puis.  6,  four  doses,  one  every  hour. 

Sunday,  14. — Complains  of  pain  in  lumbar  and  sacral  regions; 
gave  her  nux  v.  4th,  a  powder  every  hour. 

Sunday,  10  o'clock  P.  M. — A  hasty  summons  to  my  patient; 
found  her  in  a  high  fever  and  delirious  ;  pulse  140  to  150  per 
minute.  (On  enquiry  found  that  she  had  a  chill  about  sundown, 
and  during  the  chill  took  some  ginger  tea  and  whiskey.)  She 
was  lying  on  her  back,  knees  drawn  up,  and  complained  loudly  of 
her  back  and  abdomen.  The  weight  of  my  hand  on  the  hypo- 
gastrium  caused  her  to  cry  out.  Lochia  suppressed,  face  flushed, 
and  eyes  congested.  Gave  aeon.  6th  in  solution,  tea-spoonfuU 
every  five  minutes  for  half  an  hour,  then  alternated  nux  v.  6th 
with  the  aeon.,  a  dose  every  half  hour. 

Monday,  Nov.  15,  A.M. — Patient  has  slept  some  since  four 
o'clock  this  morning.  She  now  lies  on  her  back  in  a  comatose 
state  ;  when  roused,  complains  of  pain  in  back,  head  and  low 
down  in  abdomen.  Pulse  very  feeble  and  frequent,  could  not 
count  it ;  abdomen  tympanitic.  Gave  aeon.  6  and  bell.  6  in 
solution,  alternately  every  hour,  a  tea-spoonfull. 

Tuesday,  16  A.M. — Slept  well  last  night;  pulse  stronger,  about 
95  per  minute  ;  no  fever,  but  shootings  in  the  hypogastric  and 
dorsal  regions ;  abdomen  quite  sore  to  touch,  lochia  slightly 
appeared.     Cont.  same  pres. 

Wednesday,  17  A.M. — Patient  caught  cold  yesterday;  breasts 
flabby  and  milk  suppressed  ;  lochia  has  again  ceased,  has  an 
increase  of  pain  in  hypogastrium,  sudden  flashes  of  heat  and  cold 
over  the  body  alternately,  much  restlessness  and  tossing  of  arms 
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about,  pulse  quite  small  and  frequent,  tongue  very  red,  consider- 
able tenesmus  with  mucous  stools.  Gave  nux  v.  6  and  bell  & 
alternately  in  solution,  a  dose  every  half  hour. 

Thursday,  18  A.M. — Has  had  a  restless  night;  now  pulse  is 
fuller  and  less  frequent ;  bowels  moved  three  or  four  times  during- 
the  night ;  no  tenesmus,  less  pain,  and  lies  quietly.  Cont.  nux  v. 
and  bell  as  above. 

Thursday  P.  M. — Afterpains  returned  with  great  severity ;  milk 
has  returned.     Gave  puis.  6. 

Friday,  19  A.M. — Lochia  returned;  natural  discharge  from 
bowels  ;  moderate  afterpains ;  some  soreness  in  abdomen,  but 
tympanitis  all  gone  ;  pulse  quite  natural.  Gave  bell  6  and  nux  v. 
6  in  powders,  a  dose  every  four  hours.  Patient  has  had  no 
further  trouble  since,  except  a  dry  cough,  for  which  she  has 
received  phos.  D.  L.  STEWART,  M.D. 


FEVER  AND  AGUE, 

Messrs.  Editors  : — An  M.D.  writing  fi'om  Fort  Wayne  for 
your  Journal,  asks  of  those  having  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
intermittent  fevers,  to  give  through  your  columns  some  light  on 
their  treatment,  and  adds  that  they  constitute  the  opprobrium  of 
Homoeopathy,  at  least  so  far  as  the  dogma  of  infinitesimals  is 
concerned  :  he  ought  to  have  said,  so  far  as  his  experience  is 
concerned. 

I  have  had  abundant  opportunities  to  test  the  efficacy  of  Ho- 
moeopathic remedies  in  the  intermittents  of  our  region  ;  have 
treated  successfully  hundreds  of  cases  in  a  practice  of  thirteen 
years  ;  and  have  found  them  manageable  always  by  infinitesimals 
if  due  regard  be  had  to  the  selection  of  remedies  according  to  the 
Homoeopathic  law.  I  have  treated  scores  of  cases  that  have 
resisted  all  of  the  appliances  of  the  Allopathic  school,  and  have 
never  failed  to  cure.  It  is  of  no  use  to  name  the  medicines  used 
— that  would  be  no  guide  to  a  Homoeopathic  physician,  who 
practices  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Similia.  I  do  not  use 
tinctures  nor  high  dilution,  from  6th  to  12th  dilution,  are  the 
preparations  used.  Above  all,  be  careful  not  to  repeat  your 
remedies  too  often,  if  you  continue  to  give  the  medicine  several 
times  daily,  c^ay  after  day  ;  you  never  will,  can  select  the  proper 
remedy  ;  give  it  four,  five,  or  six  times  in  one  day,  and  then  await 
its  action  ;  there  may  be  one,  two,  or  three  chills  after  it,  but 
they  will  diminish  gradually.  Must  not  expect  chills  to  be  sud- 
denly arrested  by  Homoeopathic  medicines  as  by  large  doses  of 
quinine. 

J.  R.  PIPER,  M.D. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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And  yet  when  we  interrogate  old  time,  and  learn  how  parties, 
like  wavelets,  have  swept  on  and  broken  in  endless  succession  ; 
how  the  sound  of  their  watch-words  has  ceased  to  be  heard,  nay, 
is  forgotten  from  earth  ;  how  none  has  ever  existed  that  has  been 
but  a  partial  embodiment  of  truth,  each  thoughtful  mind  must 
perceive  that  his  party-creed  contains  errors  to  be  exposed  by  fu- 
ture tests.  And  yet  in  our  blindness,  we  ever  think  that  in  the 
ceaseless  revolutions  of  this,  our  earth,  old  in  days,  but  young  in 
on-dwelling  wisdom,  the  turn  has  arrived  when  the  band  of  infal- 
libles,  of  whom  we  are  an  unit,  has  at  length  upturned.  True, 
common  shame  will  prevent  the  partizan  from  denying  in  the 
general,  that  there  may  be,  nay,  probably  is  error  somewhere  in 
his  party-ranks,  while  faithful  to  his  instincts,  he  denies  it  all  in 
detail.  Imperfection  may  exist  in  the  creed  in  the  general,  but 
perfection  stamps  each  particular.  So  on  the  other  hand,  fallibil- 
ity may  dwell  in  each  individual  of  his  party,  but  infallibility  has 
its  abode  in  the  general  body — else,  how  make  a  perfect  doctrine. 
Papal  pretension  goes  no  further.  Now,  one  needs  not  guess,  he 
may  set  it  down  as  certain,  that  in  his  party -creed  the  flaw  of 
error  exists  ;  and  were  he  supreme  truth-lover,  or  even  curious 
analyst,  he  would  industriously  seek  to  discover  the  whereabouts 
of  that  error.  It  requires  little  acumen  to  discern  the  faults  of 
opponents.  For  if  intellect  is  at  fault,  prejudice,  keen-scented 
prejudice,  tireless  sleuth-dog,  needs  no  hissing  on.  Vastly  cour- 
ageous seems  the  servile,  venal  partizan,  in  assailing  the  errors  of 
the  party's  foes.  In  this,  courage  is  gain  ;  for  he  lives  by  his 
party.  His  small  soul  would  have  but  a  nominal  market  value  if 
ofifered  in  the  world's  great  mart — it  would  be  overlooked  in  a 
world's  fair ;  but  it  is  worth  a  sum  in  the  party  shambles  :  nor 
let  the  partizan  feed  his  vanity  with  the  idea  of  keenness  of  vision 
because  he  is  quick  to  perceive  the  errors  of  an  opposite  party. 
There  are  things  that  magnify  with  distance  ;  among  them  are 
the  faults  of  opponents. 

O  low-leveled  desire,   merely  to  be  one  of  the  ten  thousand  vo- 
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taries  of  a  party-creed.  0  high-tlioughted  soul,  that  holds  all 
doctrine  open  to  the  day,  that  some  ray  at  a  hitherto  unnoticed 
angle,  may  disclose  what  has  until  now  escaped  the  eye,  holding 
its  most  cherished,  treasured  ideas,  so  that  the  vast  influx  of 
knowledge  now  flowing  earth-wards,  may  perchance  wash  off 
what  it  had  deemed  substantial,  valid,  and  disclose  a  gem-point 
beneath.  What  a  majesty  invests  the  mind,  that  asks  not  in  re- 
gard to  idea,  new  or  old,  whether  the  popular  or  party  mind  is 
receptive,  but  only,  is  it  God-given  ?  For  all  ideas  are  not  from 
above.  Smoke  rises  from  the  abyss,  as  well  as  light  flows  from 
on  high.  Of  such  a  one  as  we  indicate,  such  single-hearted  truth- 
lover,  the  mind  may  not  be  vast,  the  intellect  may  not  tower,  and 
yet,  in  that  single-hearted  truth-seeking,  there  shall  be  a  majesty 
that  shall  make  vast  intellects  seem  dwarf-like.  We  know,  hard- 
ly, how  to  measure  such  a  one.  We  feel  tempted  to  violate  our 
own  creed,  to  render  him  undue  homage,  to  sink  into  most  belit- 
tling hero-worship. 

O  reader,  with  whose  soul  ours,  through  these  Cadmean  cha- 
racters, erst  Egyptian,  now  communes,  weigh  these  words,  and 
say  if  greatness  is  not  within  thy  reach.  Difficult  it  may  be,  nay, 
impossible,  elbowing  a  way  through  this  crowded  world,  always 
to  preserve  the  temper  of  mind  befitting  one  who  aims  at  the  dig- 
nity of  a  full -developed  man.  But  with  ever  renewed  eff"ort  strive 
after  it.  Let  no  day  pass,  but  some  minutes  shall  witness  that  re- 
flective and  lofty  serenity  becoming  him,  who,  deeming  himself 
no  perishing  brute,  aspires  so  to  live,  so  to  shape  his  mind  to  the 
mould  of  true  worth,  as  to  fit  himself  for  perpetual  ascent.  Re- 
member, that  this  thy  larva-state  shall  end  ;  and  through  well- 
doing, thy  winged  pysche-form  shall  rise. 

Better  therefore  serve  humanity  than  thyself,  thy  God  than 
thy  party.  Better  consult  true  manhood,  than  fickle  popularity. 
Robespierre,  and  even  braver  than  he  have  rioted  in  the  latter. 
Here  and  there  an  Oberlin  has  lived,  or  a  Paul  has  died  for  the 
former.  We  call  ourselves  freemen,  and  we  exult  in  the  name, 
we  boast  of  ourselves  as  the  men  of  earth  ;  yet  our  thoughts  are 
determined  by  the  accident  of  our  nativity.  If  of  northern  birth, 
we  are  clear-sighted  enough  to  perceive,  and  very  courageous 
(that  is  at  home)  to  declare  the  evils  of  slavery  ;  if  of  southern. 
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we  have  a  tender  sympathy  with  the  factory -laborer  of  the  north, 
and  a  becoming  horror  of  the  tyranny  of  capital.  And  we  are 
all  slaves  of  tailordom  and  millinerdom,  not  daring  to  exhibit  a 
capacious  pantaloon-leg,  or  a  bishop-sleeve,  when  tights  are  the 
fashion  ;  or  to  wear  a  snug  fit  when  the  loose  fashion  obtains. 
We  effervesce  as  a  nation,  when  a  witty  or  malicious  traveler 
shows  up  our  foibles.  Freedom  !  manhood  !  we  walk  in  fetters 
all — in  fettered  souls.  Break  them,  break  them,  child  of  science  ; 
thy  hair  is  grown.  Fling  them  in  scorn,  away  ;  it  is  no  time  for 
blandishments.  In  this  our  day,  when  the  nations  are  rushing  on, 
the  mass  never  querying  whither, ^all  soul  and  sense  absorbed  in 
the  interests  and  changes  of  the  movement,  driven  as  if  by  old 
Grecian  fate,  do  thou  stand  aloof  from  the  wild  surge  and  listen. 
For  ever  in  the  pauses  which  even  this  mad  crowd  must  from  very 
exhaustion  needs  make,  in  its  aimless  rush,  there  are  voices  of 
which  it  were  well  to  be  heedful.  They  gather  and  mingle  from 
above,  below  and  around.  They  are  voices,  such  as  he  of  the  ninth 
Bridge  water  treatise  deemed  of,  that  began  to  sound  ages  ago, 
and  their  mingled  impulses  still  stir  the  air,  telling  not  merely  of 
broken  thrones  and  ruined  kingdoms,  but  of  shattered  parties  and 
vanished  theories.  But  over  all,  sounds  the  paean  of  him  Avho 
sacrificed  self  to  truth.  Interpret  them  aright,  they  tell  of  weak- 
ness and  strength,  of  the  weakness  of  self  and  party,  of  the 
strength  of  devotion  to  truth  and  good.  By  these  voices  of  elder 
time  interpret  the  present. 

But  there  are  other  voices.  They  sound  from  the  mind-depths, 
deep,  deep  down.  They  have  flowed  in  from  the  fathomless  deep 
of  God's  own  mind.  We  may  hear  them  ever  rolling  in.  There 
is  unutterable  grandeur  in  their  tones.  He  who  has  not  learned 
of  these  voices,  has  yet  to  know  that  there  are  to  him  sealed  foun- 
tains in  the  human  mind,  fountains  into  which  the  divine  spirit 
flows,  ceaseless  flows.  Up,  up  dreamer,  for  all-practical  as  thou 
deemest  thyself,  thou  over-grown  boy,  chasing  glittering  gold, 
or  shadowy  honors,  or  vanishing  party-names,  thou  art  the 
dreamer.  Thou  art  all  sense — thou  dreamest  that  earth  is  all,  and 
thy  struggle  is  only  for  self-preservation.  There  is  a  spell  upon 
thee,  a  fascination  like  that  of  the  helpless  bird  held  by  the  glit- 
tering snake-eye. 
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A  Proposal. 

A  recent  number  of  the  'N.  A.  Journal  of  Homoeopathy,  contains 
an  article  which  aims  to  be  facetious  at  our  expense.  If  the  wri- 
ter is  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  effort,  we  are. 

The  author  of  the  article  requests  the  editor  to  publish  it,  that 
we  may  have  something  to  shoot  at.  We  have  an  especial  objec- 
tion to  attempting  to  make  the  article  a  mark,  and  that  is — we 
dislike  to  shoot  at  nothing. 

An  article  that  never  rises  above  the  low  level  of  ridicule,  how- 
ever harmless  that  ridicule  may  be,  that  never  once  attains  to  the 
height  of  respectable  satire,  is  not  worth  burning  powder  at.  But 
if  there  is  any  respectable  writer,  with  a  modicum  of  logical  ca- 
pacity, who  wishes  to  discuss  any  point  at  issue  between  the 
Magazine  and  some  members  of  the  Homoeopathic  fraternity,  he 
shall  have  the  opportunity. 

And  in  order  to  preclude  idle  and  pointless  tirades,  such  as 
have  been  heretofore  directed  at  us,  we  will  reduce  all  the  objec- 
tionable points  which  we  have  made,  to  distinct  propositions. 

First. — Does  or  does  not  Hahnemann  teach  with  regard  to  **true 
natural  chronic  diseases,'*  that  **  making  continual  progress  in  the 
body  when  no  specific  curative  remedy  is  opposed  to  them,"  they 
**  notwithstanding  all  imaginable  care  both  with  regard  to  the  re- 
gimen  of  the  body  and  mind,  never  cease  tormenting  the  patient 
with  an  accumlation  of  miseries  that  endure  till  the  latest  period 
of  his  existence  ?" 

Second. — Does  or  does  not  Hahnemann  say  that  **  the  most 
distressing  and  unmanageable  chronic  maladies  affecting  the  hu- 
man system,  are  those  which  have  been  superinduced  by  the 
unskilful  treatment  of  Allopathists  ;"  and  that  when  they  have 
attained  a  considerable  height,  it  would  seem  as  if  no  remedy 
could  be  discovered  or  devised  for  their  cure  ?  ' ' 

Third. — Has  or  has  not  the  water-cure  course  cured  diseases 
of  the  first  class — pronounced  'incurable  except  by  specific  medi- 
cation ? 

Fourth. — Has  or  has  not  the  water-cure  course  cured  diseases 
of  the  second  class — pronounced  incurable  by  any  discovered  or 
discoverable  means  ? 
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Fifth. — Has  or  has  not  the  water-cure  course  cured  complicated 
disease,  combining  the  conditions  of  both  classes  ? 

Sixth. — Does  or  does  not  Hahnemann  say  of  diseases  in  which 
speedy  death  is  threatened,  that,  in  such  cases  ''  according  to 
common  sense  antipathic  medicines  only  can  be  given,  which  in 
large  and  frequently  augmented  doses  change  the  morbid  state 
into  the  desired  opposite,  and  thus  bring  back  the  patient  to  the 
state  of  good  health  he  so  lately  enjoyed  ?  " 

Seventh. — Does  or  does  not  every  thing  in  nature  occur  accord- 
ing to  law,  instead  of  falling  out  by  accident  ? 

Eighth. — Does  or  does  not  the  statement  of  Hahnemann,  quo- 
ted in  the  sixth  query,  if  correct,  demonstrate  the  existence  of  an 
antipathic  law  of  cure  ? 

Ninth. — Does  or  does  not  the  term  hygienic  signify  health-pre- 
serving ? 

Tenth. — Does  or  does  not  the  term  therapeutic  signify  disease - 
coring  ? 

Eleventh. — Have  or  have  not  certain  of  our  assailants  in  con- 
founding these  two  tei-ms,  betrayed  both  a  lack  of  discrimination, 
and  an  unfortunate  ignorance  of  scientific  language  ? 

Twelfth. — "Was  or  was  not  Hahnemann  fallible  ? 

Thirteenth. — Does  or  does  not  fallibility  attach  to  Messrs.  X. 
Y.  Z.  &c.  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  certain  other  places  ? 

Fourteenth. — Is  or  is  not  the  attempt  of  certain  of  these  wor- 
thies to  ostracise  us  just  such  conduct  as  they  denounce  in  the 
antiquarians  ? 

Fifteenth. — Is  or  is  not  this  attempt  a  bootless  and  contemptible 
piece  of  tyranny  ? 

Sixteenth. — Is  or  is  not  the  existence  of  the  Homoeopathic  law 
of  cure  incompatable  with  the  existence  of  another  law  of  cure  ? 

Here  are  sixteen  propositions  embracing  the  sum  of  all  the 
heresies  of  which  we  have  been  guilty.  In  regard  to  all  but  the 
sixteenth,  we  take  the  affirmative.  In  regard  to  the  sixteenth 
we  take  the  negative. 

Now  if  any  one  of  our  assailants,  who  is  capable  of  writing  to 
the  point  in  respectable  English,  is  as  valiant  for  rigid  discussion 
of  a  determinate  proposition  as  for  loose  and  general  criticisms, 
he  shall  have  opportunity.     We  throw  wide  open  the  pages  of  the 
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Magazine  to  any  sucli  as  we  have  indicated.  He  can  have  from 
two  to  three  pages  in  each  number,  and  we  will  occupy  as  many 
in  opposition. 

Or  he  can  publish  articles  of  the  length  proposed  in  any  Ho- 
moeopathic Journal,  and  we  will  republish  them  in  the  Magazine, 
provided  that .  the  Journal  in  which  he  publishes  shall  republish 
our  replies. 

And  we  now  distinctly  challenge  any  competent  writer  who  dif- 
fers from  us  in  regard  to  any  of  the  foregoing  propositions,  to  an 
amicable  discussion  of  the  point  of  difference  ;  we  will  accept  even 
the  Pittsburgh  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
Journals,  provided  he  can  concentrate  his  thoug-hts  sufficiently  for 
a  logical  discussion. 

And  as  we  have  definitely  and  succinctly  stated  our  views,  and 
have  proffered  discussion,  we  trust  no  one  will  disgrace  himself  by 
continuing  to  rail  or  ridicule,  while  he  shrinks  from  manly  dis- 
cussion. 

And  let  no  one  flatter  himself  that  the  principles  we  advocate 
'Will  prove  of  no  practical  importance,  for  they  are  at  this  moment 
influencing  the  minds  and  practice  of  a  large  and  increasing  por- 
tion of  the  Homoeopathic  profession. 

To  demonstrate  to  these  minds  the  error,  if  any,  of  these  prin- 
ciples, we  make  this  offer  for  discussion. 


PKIZES !  ! 

In  order  to  justify  our  friends  in  a  vigorous  effort  in  behalf  of 
the  Magazine,  we  will  present  to  the  one  who  will  procure  us  the 
largest  numher  of  subscribers, 

CARPENTER'S  GREAT  WORK  UPON  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY, 

to  any  one  who  will  ^procure  the  next  largest  numher y  the 

elegant  bust  of  HAHNEMANN, 

recently  brought  out  in  London ;  and  to  any  one  who  will  procure 
the  next  largest  number,  a  copy  of  the  last  edition  of 
pulte's  domestic  physician. 
We  will  send  these  as  proposed,  or  any  other  accessible  works 
of  equal  value  which  may  be  desired  as  substitutes. 

E.  G.  KNIGHT,  &  Co. 
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J^  The  delay  in  the  issue  of  this  number  is  caused  by  sick- 
ness.    The  same  excuse  for  numerous  typographical  errors. 

ja^"  Dr.  Comstock's  interesting  article  on  stammering  will  ap- 
pear in  the  January  number. 

EEVIEWS  AND  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

HoMCEOPATHic  Manual  OF  Obstetrics,  by  Doct.  0.  Croserio, 
from  the  French  by  M.  Cote,  M.  D.-— The  high  reputation  of  the 
veteran  Croserio,  will  commend  this  little  manual  to  the  fraternity. 
The  translation  is  well  executed. 

The  Philosophy  of  Hitman  Life,  by  J.  Jennings,  M.  D. — 
Dr.  Jennings,  who  is  an  experienced,  and  after  the  old  soit,a  success- 
ful practitioner  of  medicine,  has  renounced  old  practice  entirely, 
and  in  its  stead  adopted  no  practice.  This  he  declares  and  proves 
by  general  results,  and  by  confession  of  distinguished  physicians, 
to  be  better  than  the  ordinary  drug-practice.  He  also  considers  all 
disease  to  be  debility. 

The  book  is  curious,  and  in  some  respects  very  valuable.  As 
a  record  of  the  opinions  and  experience  of  an  old  practitioner  of 
extensive  experience  and  of  unquestionable  integrity,  who  pro- 
nounces against  the  whole  old  system,  it  is  a  valuable  document- 


A  CARD. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  numerous  Homoeopathic  Physicians, 
that  in  February  and  March  last,  it  was  announced  that  I  was 
engaged  with  another,  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  systematic 
work  on  the  Homoeopathic  practice  of  Surgery.  I  requested  them 
to  communicate  to  us,  at  their  earliest  convenience,  any  very  suc^ 
cessful  treatment  they  may  have  employed  for  the  cure  of  the 
surgical  diseases  enumerated  in  my  circular. 

To  this  request  quite  a  number  responded  immediately,  some 
by  sending  on  the  result  of  their  experience,  for  our  use  in  the 
proposed  work,  and  others  by  promising  to  do  so  in  due  time. 
From  some  of  the  latter  we  have  not  yet  received  anything. — » 
Facts  that  have  recently  come  to  light,  respecting  the  Post  office 
management  at  Cleveland,  lead  me  to  suspect  that  several  pack- 
ages of  MS.  for  the  book,  that  have  been  sent  here,  have  never 
been  received,  but  been  sent  to  the  "  dead  letter  office  "  at  Wash- 
ington. One  MS.  of  this  kind  has  been  accidentally  received 
from  Washington.  The  fact  that  several  packages  addressed  to 
me  were  advertised  here  and  sent  away,  leads  me  to  believe  that 
other  MS.  have  been  sent  and  not  received. 

I  desire  therefore  that  those  who  have  been  so  kind  as  to  write 
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for  us,  will  write  again,  or  re- write  if  possible  what  they  had  be- 
fore sent,  and  forward  the  MS.  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  our 
design  to  put  the  work  to  press  in  June  last,  but  circumstances 
prevented  it.  We  expect  to  do  so  by  the  first,  or  at  least  in  the 
early  part  of  January,  1853.  We  would  renew  the  request  to 
Homoeopathic  Physicians  to  send  us  reports  in  time  for  the  work — 
those  who  have  heretofore  done  so,  and  whose  MS.  has  not 
reached  me,  and  those  who  intended  to  write,  but  have  not  had 
time  to  do  so.  Please  send  your  reports  at  as  early  a  day  as 
practicable. 

Cleveland,  Dec.  13,  1852.  B.  L.  HILL,  M.  D. 


It  is  by  exercise  only  that  man  grows  ;  it  is  only  by  the  activ- 
ity of  each  function  of  the  body,  of  each  faculty  of  his  spirit, 
that  he  recognizes  its  life  ;  for  until  existence  is  justified  by  use, 
it  may  be  in  preparation  for  Hfe,  but  it  does  not  yet  live. 

The  delicate  shades  of  related  temperaments  which  make  some 
unions  so  happy,  can  only  be  determined  by  the  parties  them- 
selves ;  but  in  order  to  feel  this  relation,  there  must  be  some 
ex:perience  of  society,  some  maturity  of  sentiment,  and  not  the 
simple  bewilderment  of  sensation,  which  often  forms  the  chief 
characteristic  of  youthful  fancies. 


RECEIPTS  FOR  MAGAZINE  UP  TO  DEC.  16,  1852. 

Dr.  J.  R.Andrews,  I  Vol.  Harkness,  II  Vol.  Dr.  E.  H.Clapp,  II  Vol.  Dr. 
S.  L.  Stevens,  I  &  II  Vol.  J.  Thurnburj,  II  Vol.  Dr.  Comstock,  I  &  II  Vol. 
S.  L.  Shepard,  II  Vol.  Dr.  Barrows,  I  Vol.  J.  Lemon,  II  Vol.  Dr.  S.  Fair- 
child,  II  Vol.  Dr.  R.  N.  Bee,  I  Vol.  Dr.  J.  Watson,  II  Vol.  Dr.  L.  L.  Bar- 
num,  I  Vol.  Dr.  0.  J.  Bissel,  II  Vol.  Dr.  Barnes,  II  Vol.  G.  S.  Morse,  Esq., 
II  Vol.  S.  G.  Gillett,  II  Vol.  L.  J.  Adams,  II  Vol.  E.  G.  Whitnej,  II  Vol. 
G.W.Philips,  II  Vol.  W.  B.  Thurston,  II  Vol.  R.  J.  Wharton,  II  Vol.  Rev. 
Bement,  I  Vol.  T.  W.  Bojce,  I  Vol.  Wm.  GaUiip,  I.  Vol.  J.  Law,  II  Vol. 
J.  M.  Hills,  II  Vol.  J.  Noll,  II  Vol.  H.  K.  Sanger,  II  Vol.  Rev.  C.  Aldis, 
II  Vol.  Dr.  C.  Hastings,  II  Vol.  S.  Z.  H.  Haven,  I  Vol.  Dr.  D.  H.  Russel, 
II  Vol.  2  Copies.  Dr.  J.  McDowell,  II  Vol.  T.  Maple,  II  Vol.  Rev.  G.  S. 
Miner,  II  Vol.  T.  J.  Little,  Esq.,  II  Vol.  G.  0.  Dorance,  II  Vol.  J.  S.  Pi- 
per, II  Vol.  D.  W.  Vettum,  Jr.,  II  Vol.  H.  F.  Mitchell,  II  Vol.  J.  Scofield, 
II  Vol.  J.  G.  Piper,  II  Vol.  J.  L.  Franklin,  II  Vol.  Wm.  D.  Johnson,  II 
Vol.  H.  Farej,  II  Vol.  S.  Brown,  II  Vol.  J.  H.  Bass,  II  Vol.  Melrose  & 
McChesnej,  II  Vol.  J.  Pool,  II  Vol.  G.  Hawthorn,  II  Vol.  J.  Whitnej,  II 
Vol.  J.  McCutchen,  II  Vol.  D.  Grovenendyke,  II  Vol.  J.  M.  Maple,  II 
Vol.  Dr.  M.  V.  Allen,  II  Vol.  Dr.  Dunn,  II  Vol.  Wm.  Gale,  II  Vol.,  5 
Copies.  Mrs.  N.  P.  Colwell,  II  Vol.  Mrs.  Rowlej,  II  Vol.  0.  H.  &  0.  M. 
Smith,  II  Vol.  Dr.  E.  W.  Townsend,  II  Vol.  Rev.  D.  Osburn,  II  Vol.  H. 
H.  Winans,  I  Vol.  Rev.  W.  Waith,  II  Vol.  J.  W.  Merrill,  Esq.,  II  Vol.  H. 
Duffield,  lit  11  Vol.  Dr.  J.  S.  Huntsinger,  I  Vol.  Mr.  J.  Mc  Carter,  II  Vol. 
Dr.  E.  Clark,  II  Vol.,  6  Copies.  J.  Moulton,  II  Vol.  Dr.  M.  Dodge,  II  Vol. 
Mr.  H.  Randall,  II  Vol.  Mr.  H.  Covell,  II  Vol.  Dr.  R.  Shackford,  II.  Vol. 
J.  Jones  I  Vol.    Dr.  R.  G.  Belt,  II  Vol.    Dr.  M.  Trogen,  II  Vol. 
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FORTY-EIGHT  PAGES-ILLUSTRATED  WITH  CUTS. 


EUROPEAN  TOUR;    ORIGINAL  WORK  ON  MAN; 

WITH   THE   OCTOBER   NUMBER,  WE   COMMENCE    PUBLISHING   OVR  MONTHLY   AS  AN  OCTATO 

OF    FORTY-EIGHT    PAGES. 

Dr.  Pulte's  Tour  in  Europe,  which  has  been  unaroidably  delayed,  will  soon  com- 
inence,and  will  furnish  matter  of  great  interest  both  to  the  general  reader,and  physician. 

The  condition  of  medicine  in  various  countries — the  distinguished  men  and  public 
institutions,  will  all  be  presented  to  the  reader  of  the  Magazine,  which  will  thus  be  ren- 
dered essential  to  those  who  would  keep  up  with  the  state  and  history  of  medical  science. 

Numerous  misrepresrntations  which  nave  been  industriously  circulated  relative  to 
Homoeopathy  being  upon  the  wane  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  will  receive  an  author- 
itative correction. 

Statistics  will  be  given  and  every  laudable  means  be  employed  to  give  atru3  picture 
of  the  present  condition  of  medicine,  medical  men,  and  medical  institutions  in  Europe. 

An  original  work  upon  "  Man,  his  origin,  structure  and  functions,"  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  numbers  of  the  Magazine,  ten  pages  in  each  number. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  will  receive  more  attention  than  heretofore. 

The  Magazine  will  be  furnished  with  cuts,  illustrating  different  articles,  including 
portraits  of  distinguished  European  physicians. 

Altogether,  we  aim  to  make  the  Magazine  worthy  of  the  increasing  favor  which  it 
finds  with  the  profession  and  the  people. 

It  will  be  the  cheapest  Homcepathic  periodical  ever  published. 

TERMS. 

The  monthly  will  be  famished  to  single  subscribers  at  one  dollar  a  year,  in 
advance. 

Clubs  paying  in  advance  will  receive  six  copies  for  five,  thirteen  for  ten,  twenty- 
one  for  fifteen,  forty-five  for  twenty-five,  and  sixty  for  thirty  dollars. 

Any  person  forming  a  club  of  six,  and  collecting  a  dollar  from  each,  will  thus  be 
entitled  to  one  dollar  for  his  trouble,  three  dollars  for  a  club  of  thirteen,  five  for  a  club 
twenty-one,  and  ten  dollars  for  a  club  of  thirty. 

In  addition,  we  will  forward  at  the  end  of  the  year,  for  each  old  club  of  six,  a 
copy  of  Prof.  GatchelPs  work  on  Man. 

For  every  new  club  of  six,  we  will  also  forward  our  quarterly,  or  an  equivalent. 

Eor  the  largest  number  of  paying  subscribers,  at  any  one  office,  we  will  present 
a  copy  of  Carpenter's  great  work  on  Comparative  Physiology. 

For  the  next  largest,  the  new  bust  of  Hahnemann,  lately  brought  out  in  London. 

For  the  next  largest,  a  copy  of  Pulte's  Domestic  Physician,  last  edition. 

Or  such  an  equivalent  to  any  one  of  these  as  may  be  preferred. 


OUR    QUARTEELY. 

A  Cheap  Quarterly;  British,  French  and  German  Articles. 

We  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  to  be  behind  in  no  movement  which  will 
benefit  the  profession,  and  redound  to  the  interest  of  Homoeopathy. 

We  need  in  ©ur  ranks,  an  ample  quarterly  retrospect  of  medicine — one  especially 
that  shall  give  us  a  picture  of  the  state  of  medicine  in  Europe,  furnishing  copious  ana 
choice  extracts  from  English,  French  and  German  periodicals. 

Such  a  periodical  we  will  publish  of  seventy-two  pages,  small  octavo,  ai  one  dollar 
a  year  in  advance,  whenever  500  persons  will  forward  their  names. 
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THE  OEIGIN  AND  STEUCTURE  OF  MAIST.* 

BY   H.  P.  GATCHELL,  M.  D. 

THE     CRUST     OF     THE     EARTH. 

CHAPTER    II. 

The  ancients  divided  all  things  into  four  elements,  earth, 
"Water,  air  and  fire,  and  if  by  earth  they  intended  to  indicate 
all  solid,  by  water  all  liquid,  by  air  all  gaseous,  and  by  fire 
all  ethereal  substances,  the  classification  is  not  without  merit. 
But  modern  chemistry  teaches  that  the  first  three  terms  of  this 
classification  express  convertible  states.  Thus,  carbonic  acid 
gas  may  be  converted  into  a  liquid,  and  from  a  liquid  into  a 
solid.  Chemists  therefore  seek  for  elements  in  the  principles 
of  which  these  various  substances  are  composed  ;  accord- 
ingly only  those  substances  which  cannot  be  decomposed 
are  reckoned  as  elements.  Hence  air  and  water  are  not 
reckoned  as  elements,  since  they  are  both  susceptible  of  de- 
composition.    Even  flame  itself  is  compound. 

More  than  sixty  elements,  or  undecomposed  substances, 
are  reckoned  at  the  present  time  as  entering  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  solid  earth,  the  fluent  water,  and  the  elastic  at- 
mosphere, all  interpenetrated  by  ethereal  agents,  manifested 
as  light,  heat,  electricity,  &c. 

To  the  various  combinations  and  modifications  of  these 
sixty  elements,  under  the  influence  of  the  pervading  ether, 
are  due  all  forms  of  dull  pebbles,  beautiful  gems,  glittering 
metals,  massive  rocks,  yielding  waters  and  elastic  gases — of 
variegated  flowers  and  robust  trees,  of  microscopic  animal - 

*  From  "  Tracts  for  the  Thoughtful  among  the  Million,"  containing  the 
Origin,  Structure,  Health,  Hygiene,  Disease,  Cure,  and  Natural  History  of 
Man.  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  A.  D.  1852,  by  Smith,  Knight 
<fe  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  f?r  the  District  of  Ohio. 
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cule  or  bulky  whale,  agile  deer  or  unwieldy  elephant.  Of 
these  sixty  elements,  sixteen  constitute  almost  the  entire 
mass  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  superincumbent 
water  and  air,  together  with  all  the  living  forms  which  tenant 
them.  "These  simple  substances  in  the  order  of  their  abun- 
dance, are  oxygen  about  fifty  per  cent.;  silicon  twenty -five  per 
cent.  ;  calcium  seven  per.  cent ;  aluminum  five  per  cent. ; 
magnesium  three  per  cent.  ;  iron  two  per  cent. ;  carbon  two 
per  cent. ;  potassium  one  per  cent.  The  remaining  five  per 
cent,  consist  mostly  of  hydrogen,  sodium,  sulphur,  manganese, 
chlorine,  phosphorus,  fluorine  and  nitrogen."  Arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  physical  properties,  five  of  these,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine  and  fiuorine,  are  elastic  gases  ; 
eight,  silicon,  calcium,  aluminium,  magnesium,  iron,  potas- 
sium, sodium  and  manganese,  are  metalic  solids,  and  three, 
carbon,  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  are  non-metalic  solids. 


•  **  By  the  cnist  of  the  earth  is  understood  the  exteric«r  portion  of  it,  which  is 
accessible  to  man,  a  few  miles  in  thickness.  The  preceding  diagram  repre- 
sents the  proportions  which  the  crust,  with  its  mountains  and  seas,  bears  to  the 
globe.  The  point  i  indicates  a  depth  of  one  hundred  miles  ;  k  five  hundred 
miles.  The  divergence  of  the  lines  at  a  and  h  shows  the  depth  of  the  oceaii. 
The  prominences  at  d  e  fandg  adequately  represent  the  highest  of  mountains. 
The  line  /  is  at  forty  five  miles  above  the  surface — ^the  supposed  limit  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  thickness  of  the  heavy  line  representing  the  crust  is  one 
4-100  part  of  the  distance  to  the  center^ — i.  e.  ten  miles. — St.  John's  Geology. 


THE    ELASTIC    GASES. 

Oxygen  is  estimated  at  one-half  of  the  ponderable  sub- 
stance of  the  globe,  so  far  as  known.  It  constitutes  eight- 
ninths  by  weight,  of  water,  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  at- 
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mosphere !  It  combines  spontaneously,  where  moisture  is 
present,  with  almost  all  known  elements,  and  may,  perhaps, 
be  made  to  combine  with  all.  Densest  metals  and  hardest 
rocks,  equally  with  yielding  water  and  mobile  air  and  the 
fiery  flame,  all  acknowledge  its  presence. 

Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  element  known,  being  only  about 
seven-hundreths  as  heavy  as  common  air.  Combined  with 
oxygen  to  form  water,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
substances  known,  indispensable  to  crystallization  and  to  all 
forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  As  free  water,  as  water 
of  crystallization,  and  as  watery  vapor,  it  is  widely  diffused. 

Nitrogen  constitutes  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  atmos- 
phere by  weight,  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  ammonia, 
with  oxygen  to  form  exhilarating  gas,  and  with  potash  to  form 
saltpetre. 

Chlorine,  eminent  for  its  bleaching  property  is  emitted 
from  volcanoes  and  from  various  springs.  It  combines  with 
hydrogen  to  form  muriatic  acid,  and  with  sodium  to  form 
common  salt. 

Fluorine  is  a  remarkable  substance,  eating  up  glass  and  all 
the  metals  so  rapidly,  that  but  one  vessel  can  be  made  toehold  it. 
It  is  found  in  nature  combined  with  calcium,  to  constitute  the 
rock,  called  fluor-spar.  It  is  the  only  element  known  which 
does  not  combine  with  oxygen. 


THE    METALLIC    SOLIDS. 

Silicon,  combined  with  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one-half,  is  the  metallic  base  of  silica,  which  constitutes  about 
two-thirds  of  the  immense  granitic  masses  and  in  the  form  of 
quartz,  famous  as  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  gold,  flint 
or  sand,  constitutes  about  one-half  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Calcium,  combined  with  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  five  to 
two,  constitutes  pure  lime,  which  combines  with  silica  to  form 
an  important  ingredient  of  the  granitic  rocks.  Pure  lime, 
combined  with  carbon,  becomes  the  common  limestone,  esti- 
mated to  form  about  one-seventh  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Aluminium,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-half,  combines 
with  oxygen  to  constitute  alumina,  which  enters  extensively 
into  granitic  rocks  in  combination  with  silica.  This  latter 
compound  when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  composes  the  soil 
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familiarly  known  as  clay.  Alumina  is  estimated  at  about 
one-tenth  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Magnesium,  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to  two,  com- 
bines with  oxygen  to  form  magnesia,  which  united  with 
silica,  is  another  constituent  of  the  granitic  rocks.  Mag- 
nesia is  also  a  constant  constituent  of  the  salts  of  the  ocean  as 
well  as  of  magnesian  limestone,  and  is  estimated  at  about 
one-twentieth  of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

Iron  is  not  only  diffused  through  granitic  and  other  rocks 
and  soils,  of  all  which  it  is  the  principal  coloring  matter ;  but 
it  is  found  in  the  form  of  ores  more  abundantly  than  any 
other  of  the  useful  metals  ;  of  which  it  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. It  is  rarely  found  in  the  metallic  state  except  as  a 
constituent  of  those  strange  bodies  known  as  meteorites, 
(falling  stars,)  so  long  known  to  the  million,  and  so  long  de- 
nied by  the  learned ;  of  which  Humboldt  says,  that  they 
were  seen  and  worshipped,  were  forged  into  swords,  with 
which  people  were  killed,  while  yet  their  existence  was  re- 
jected by  the  scientific,  even  by  commissions  that  were  sent 
out  to  investigate  them.  Its  oxides  constitute  about  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

Potassium  is  a  remarkable  metal,  as  being  considerably 
lighter  than  water,  and  as  taking  fire  spontaneously  when 
thrown  upon  it.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  five  to  one  to  constitute  pure  potash.  Pure 
potash  combines  with  silica  to  constitute  an  important  ingre- 
dient of  the  granitic  rocks,  the  decomposition  of  which  it  pro- 
motes. From  this  source  it  is  extensively  diffused  throughout 
the  soils,  except  where  it  has  been  exhausted  by  cultivation. 
It  constitutes  a  little  more  than  a  hundredth  part  of  the  earth's 
crust. 

Sodium,  also  a  little  lighter  than  water,  takes  fire  in  con- 
tact with  hot  water,  and  combines  with  oxygen  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  three  to  one  to  constitute  pure  soda.  Soda, 
combined  with  silica,  is  a  constituent  of  the  granitic  rocks, 
and  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  becomes  the  soda  of  the 
shops.  It  exists  abundantly  in  the  ocean  and  in  numerous 
springs,  and  affords  the  metallic  base  of  common  salt. 

Manganese  is  a  grayish  white  metal,  about  eight  times  as 
heavy  as  water,  and  is  usually  found  combined  with  oxygen 
in  the  proportion  of  about  three  and  a  half  to  two.  It  is  ex- 
tensively diffused  throughout  the  soils,  although  in  minute 
quantities. 
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THE  NON-METALLIO  SOLIDS. 

Carbon  is  found  perfectly  pure  and  crystallized  in  the  form 
of  the  diamond,  nearly  pure  in  graphite  or  plumbago,  the 
material  of  the  black  lead  (so  called)  pencils  ;  a  familiar  but 
impure  form  of  it  is  common  charcoal.  It  combines  with 
oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to  eight  to  constitute 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  about  fifty  per  cent,  heavier  than 
common  air.  This  gas  is  the  fatal  air  at  the  bottom  of  wells 
and  in  old  mines.  Carbonic  acid  constitutes  about  one  two- 
thousandth  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  with  the  other  consti- 
tuents of  the  atmosphere  is  readily  absorbed  by  water  ;  cold 
water  dissolving  about  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid. 
Combined  with  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  about  eleven  to 
fourteen  it  constitutes  limestone,  the  proportion  of  pure  car- 
bon in  limestone  being  about  one-eighth  part.  It  is  estimated 
that  carbon,  or  uncrystallized  diamond,  constitutes  about 
one-fiftieth  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Sulphur  is  not  only  found  in  a  free  state  in  connexion  with 
volcanos,  but  was  seen  by  Humboldt  among  crystalline  rocks, 
in  the  lofty  Cordilleras,  remote  from  all  volcanoes.  Com- 
bined with  an  equal  weight  of  oxygen  to  constitute  sulphur- 
ous acid  gas,  it  is  emitted  from  volcanos  and  from  various 
springs.  Combined  with  a  proportion  of  oxygen  larger  by 
fifty  percent.,  it  constitutes  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolved  in 
water,  afibrds  the  oil  of  vitriol,  of  commerce.  Sulphuric 
acid  combines  with  lime  to  formplaster  of  paris,  the  finer  qual- 
ities of  which  are  known  as  alabaster.  Pure  sulphur  com- 
bines with  iron  in  the  form  of  iron  pyrites  or  fools'  gold.  In 
its  various  forms  it  is  extensively  difiused  through  the  difier- 
ent  soils. 

"  Phosphorus  in  a  state  of  phosphoric  acid,  is  found  in  un- 
stratified  rocks  and  in  lavas  of  modern  origin."  So  readily 
does  it  combine  with  oxygen  that  it  cannot  endure  exposure 
to  the  air — ^as  may  be  witnessed  in  the  dark,  when  the  action 
of  the  oxygen  will  be  seen  to  produce  a  whitish  luminous 
smoke.  This  smoke  is  phosphorus  acid  vapor,  consisting  of 
about  eight  parts  of  phosphorus  to  one  of  oxygen.  Phos- 
phorus is  found  in  various  combinations,  and  exists  in  most 
soils. 

These  sixteen  elements,  with  slight  exception,  not  only 
compose  the  known  earth  and  its  liquid  and  aerial  invest- 
ments, and  furnish  the  materials  of  the  living  forms  of  the 
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present  period,  but  also  of  all  the  departed  forms,  deposited 
upon  the  innumerable  shelves  of  the  vast  sepulchre,  which 
encircling  the  globe,  rises  to  the  mountain-tops  and  dips  far 
beneath  the  lowest  sea-depths. 


COMBINATION.' 

These  various  elements  are  not  loosely  thrown  together,  nor 
are  they  indiscriminately  mixed.  Under  the  influence  of 
ethereal  agents  they  combine  into  dilBTerent  forms  and  for  the 
most  part  in  definite  proportions. 

.  Where  combination  occurs  in  proportions  not  definite,  it 
is  called  mechanical — where  in  definite  proportions,  it  is  called 
chemical.  Thus  if  a  little  sugar  is  placed  in  water  it  will  dif- 
fuse itself  throughout  the  entire  volume  of  water.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  small  quantity  of  lime  is  placed  in  a  large 
volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  lime  will  only  unite  with  a 
portion  of  the  acid,  leaving  the  rest  entirely  free  ;  and  this  it 
will  always  do  in  a  definite  proportion,  that  is  the  same  quan- 
tity of  lime  with  the  same  quantity  of  acid.  The  former 
combination  is  called  mechanical  and  the  latter  chemical. 

And  as  with  the  lime  and  acid  so  with  all  chemical  com- 
binations. The  elements  alwa^^s  combine  in  definite  propor- 
tions. If  one  substance  will  combine  chemically  with  an- 
other in  more  proportions  than  one,  the  quantity  in  the 
several  combinations  will  always  bear  a  definite  relation  to  one 
another.  These  proportions  are  by  chemists  named  equiva- 
lents. Thus  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  unites  with  carbon  to 
form  carbonic  oxide,  and  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  unite  with 
carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid.  In  like  manner  water,  which 
is  the  oxide  of  hydrogen,  contains  one  equivalent  of  oxygen 
and  one  of  hydrogen,  while  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  con- 
tains two  of  oxygen  with  one  of  hydrogen.  It  is  in  virtue 
of  combination  in  definite  proportions  that  we  have  a  chemical 
science. 

If  elements  united  in  all  proportions,  the  number  of  sub- 
stances would  be  so  immense  and  the  combinations  so  unsta- 
ble, that  no  definite  forms,  and  consequently  no  definite 
knowledge  of  nature  could  exist.  Indeed  man,  himself,  could 
not  survive  the  chaos.  It  is  only  because  forms  and  proper- 
ties are  stable,  that  we  recognize  objects.  Without  this  sta- 
bility, it  would  be  necessary  among  the  new  forms  of  to-day 
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-_o  search  for  a  substitute  for  the  nutritious  forms  of  yesterday, 
and  such  an  earth  of  unstable  forms  and  chaotic  state  would 
have  been,  could  we  have  had  a  universe  of  matter  without 
a  universal  mind  to  impose  laws  upon  the  senseless  mass. 
But  the  consequences  of  chemical  combination  are  not  less 
interesting  than  the  law  of  combination.  Thus  no  two  dis- 
similar substances,  solid  or  fluid,  can  be  brought  into  relation 
without  a  development  of  light,  heat  or  electricity,  and  the 
same  amount  is  always  developed  by  the  same  combination 
of  elements — slowly  if  the  combination  is  gradual,  rapidly  if 
it  is  sudden.  In  this  respect  oxygen  is  an  element  of  exceed- 
ing interest,  since  the  fire  which  prepares  our  daily  food,  the 
light  which,  through  the  evening  hours,  cheers  the  gathered 
household,  illumines  the  student's  page  or  guides  the  indus- 
trious fingers,  the  fierce  heat  which  reduces  the  metallic  ore 
and  shapes  the  resisting  iron,  are  all  due  to  the  combination 
of  oxygen  with  carbon  or  hydrogen.  Forty  miles  deep  of 
gaseous  ocean  flow  around  the  earth  to  afibrd  an  abundant 
supply  of  indispensable  oxygen. 


ISOMEEISM. 

But  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  elements  in  a  combi- 
nation do  not  alone  determine  the  nature  of  a  compound. 
The  same  chemical  elements  may  combine  in  precisely  the 
same  proportions,  and  the  resulting  compounds  present  dif- 
ferences— in  some  instances  slight  and  in  others  extreme  in 
their  sensible  properties.  Numerous  facts  show  that  the 
molecular  constitution  of  solid  bodies  may  undergo  great 
changes  without  much  change  of  the  general  form,  and  even 
without  any  great  elevation  of  temperature.  "  Thus  the  heat 
of  the  sun  alone  will  change  prismatic  crystals  of  zinc  into 
octohedrons,  and  the  same  takes  place  with  sulphate  of  nickel. 
{Mrs.  Somerville.)  Indeed  Dr.  Maccullough  says  he  has 
completely  proved  by  experiment  that  every  metal  can  com- 
pletely change  its  crystalline  arrangements  while  solid,  and 
many  of  them  at  a  very  low  temperature."  {Hitclicoc¥s  Ge- 
ology.) But  the  following  facts  from  Liebig  render  this  idea 
much  more  distinct  and  striking : 

'^  Cyanuric  acid  is  crystalline,  soluble  in  water,  and  capable 
of  forming  salts  with  metallic  oxydes. 

"  Hydrated  cyanic  is  a  volatile  and  highly  blistering  fluid, 
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which  cannot  be  brought  into  contact  with  water  without 
being  instantaneously  decomposed. 

''  Cyamelide  is  a  white  substance  very  like  porcelain,  abso- 
lutely insoluble  in  water. 

"  Yet  these  substances  on  analysis  not  only  yield  the  same 
relative  weights  of  the  same  elements,  but  they  may  be  con- 
verted and  reconverted  into  one  another  even  in  hermetically 
closed  vessels,  that  is  without  the  aid  of  any  foreign  matter." 

This  change  of  character  without  any  change  of  constitu- 
ents, is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  atoms  of  which  the  substance  is  composed.  It  is 
termed  isomerism  (equal  parts)  in  compound,  and  allotropy 
(another  form)  in  simple  bodies.  The  essential  oils  afford  an  in- 
teresting illustration  of  the  principle.  The  oils  of  turpentine, 
lemon,  orange,  bergamot,  &c.,  are  all  composed  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  in  proportion  of  five  equivalents  of  the  former 
to  four  of  the  latter.  Nor  is  this  principle  without  valuable 
practical  application  ;  from  a  fetid  oil  obtained  from  the  po- 
tato almost  every  variety  of  delightful  fragrance  of  oils  is  now 
obtained.  What  a  wonderful  economy  of  material  do  we  here 
witness  in  the  domain  of  life  when  such  various  substances 
are  formed  from  the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportions 


DIFFUSION". 

So  distant  from  one  another  are  the  atoms  of  which  gases 
are  composed,  that  one  gas  acts  towards  another  as  a  perfect 
vacuum ;  so  that  a  gas  will  diffuse  itself  as  perfectly  in  a  ves- 
sel containing  another  gas,  as  if  the  vessel  were  entirely 
empty,  as  perfectly  as  if  an  air  pump  had  exhausted  it  of 
even  its  gaseous  contents.  As  gases  are  extremely  elastic 
and  consequently  have  an  almost  illimitable  tendency  to  dif- 
fusion, we  have  remarkable  displays  of  this  mingling  of 
gases. 

Thus  carbonic  acid  will  rise  to  mingle  with  hydrogen,  and 
hydrogen  descend  to  mingle  with  carbonic  acid  until  they  are 
everywhere  equally  mixed,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  the 
former  gas  is  twenty -two  times  heavier  than  the  latter.  In 
like  manner  we  find  carbonic  acid  rising  into  the  highest 
known  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  So  that  the  lofty  Cordil- 
eras  have  their  two  thousandth,  and  the  sea-level  has  no 
more.  But  for  this  tendency  to  diffusion,  carbonic  asid  would 
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desolate  whole  regions.  So  in  virtue  of  this  equable  diffu- 
sion, we  find  the  atmosphere  everywhere  containing  equal 
proportions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  A  most  beneficent  pro- 
vision ;  for  if  the  oxygen  should  unduly  accumulate  in  any 
region,  we  might  have  on  a  large  scale,  that  which  the 
chemist,  in  his  laboratory,  produces  upon  a  small  scale,  all  the 
insanities  of  the  laughing  gas  as  it  is  called.  For  this  gas, 
which,  however,  is  as  capable  of  producing  rage  as  laughter, 
is  but  a  combination  of  nitrogen  with  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  former  than  is  found  in  atmospheric  air. 

The  excellence  of  this  provision,  the  ready  diffusibility  of 
gases  will  further  appear,  if  we  consider  that  if  the  same 
uniform  proportion  of  the  two  principal  gases  of  the  atmos- 
phere were  effected  by  a  chemical  combination,  the  union 
would  be  so  stable,  that  the  oxygen,  when  needed  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  animal  life,  to  which  it  is  essential, 
could  not  be  separated,  and  no  animated  beings  could,  as 
will  be  hereafter  shown,  exist  upon  the  globe. 

But  the  tendency  of  gases  to  diffusion,  manifests  itself  in 
regard  to  liquids  as  well  as  to  other  gases.  Thus  the 
three  gases  whiqh  principally  compose  the  atmosphere,  car- 
bonic acid,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  readily  pass  into  water  and 
there  form  another  atmosphere,  differing,  however,  from  that 
above  the  waters  in  this  respect,  that  carbonic  acid  passes  in 
most  readily  and  nitrogen  least  readily ;  the  constitution  of 
this  atmosphere  of  the  waters  is  precisely  the  opposite  of 
that  above  the  waters.  How  this  tendency  of  gases  to  dif- 
fuse themselves  in  water,  is  essential  to  marine  life,  vegetable 
and  animal,  will  also  appear  in  a  future  chapter. 

But  the  tendency  to  diffusion  is  not  limited  to  gases,  it 
extends  also  to  liquids.  Thus,  if  we  place  alcohol  and  water 
in  contact,  they  will  diffuse  themselves  so  perfectly  through 
one  another,  that  the  compound  liquid  will  contain  in  every 
part,  equal  proportions  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  this  occurs 
in  opposition  to  gravity,  since  the  alcohol  is  lighter  than  the 
water.  The  same  experiment  may  be  repeated  with  fresh 
and  salt  water. 

The  same  principle  obtains  with  reference  to  solids,  if 
the  cohesion  of  their  particles  is  so  slight  that  a  fluid  will 
easily  overcome  it.  Thus,  if  sugar  or  salt  is  placed  in  con- 
tact with  water,  it  will  become  perfectly  diffused,  so  that 
each  drop  of  water  of  the  whole  mass  will  contain  an  equal 
quantity  of  solid  with  every  other  drop. 
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But  it  is  probable  that  something  more  than  mere  tendency 
to  diffusion  is  concerned  in  this  and  the  preceding  phenomenon. 
It  is,  perhaps,  intermediate  in  character  between  diffusion  and 
capillary  attraction. 

CAPILLAEY  ATTRACTIOl^. 

All  substances  whatever  have  definite  electric  states,  and 
all  solids  are  capable  of  assuming  polarity,  that  is,  of  acting 
as  magnets. 

All  substances,  too,  in  dissimilar  electric  states,  tend  to 
combine,  so  that  all  arrangement  of  atoms,  and  all  combina- 
tions of  dissimilar  elements,  are  due,  in  part,  at  least,  to 
electric  force.  We  have  already  considered  the  law  which 
governs  this  combination  when  perfect.  There  is,  however, 
a  modified  display  of  this  force,  which  is  of  especial  interest 
in  connection  with  plants  and  animals. 

The  word  capillus  means  a  hair,  and  hair-fine  tubes  are 
named  capillary  tubes.  It  is  in  connection  with  such  tubes 
that  the  display  occurs  which  is  hence  known  as  capillary 
attraction.  Such  pores  as  I  have  described,  exist  in  sponge, 
cloth,  wood,  the  coats  of  a  bladder,  stomach  and  in  other 
animal  membranes. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  this  attraction  that  oil  rises  in  the  wick ; 
that  a  rag  draws  up  water  from  a  basin.  That  this  is  due  to 
an  attraction  between  the  fluid  and  the  tube  walls,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  fluid  will  only  rise  as  high  as  the  top 
of  the  tube — being  prevented  from  ascending  any  higher  by 
the  downward  attraction  of  the  walls.  If,  however,  we 
squeeze  out  that  which  is  at  the  highest  part  of  the  tubes, 
more  will  immediately  take  its  place  ;  so  if  we  burn  it  out, 
as  in  the  lamp,  or  if  we  let  the  rag  hang  over  the  side  of  the 
basin  so  that  the  fluid  will  fall  out,  of  its  own  weight,  the 
same  force  which  brought  the  portion  consumed  or  fallen, 
will  re -fill  the  tubes. 

Curious  experiments  may  be  made  with  membranes.  We 
may  maintain  a  current  through  them,  if  we  will  constantly 
remove  the  fluid  on  the  side  of  the  membrane  opposite  to 
that  at  which  it  enters  the  fine  pores  of  the  membrane.  Thus, 
if  we  place  a  bladder  filled  with  alcohol  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
the  water,  which  readily  enters  the  pores  of  the  bladder  will 
begin  at  once  to  fill  them  from  the  outside ;  and  there  being 
sufficient  attraction  towards  the  alcohol  to  withdraw  the  water 
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from  the  inner  end  of  the  tube  (pressed  upon  as  it  is  by  the 
water  behind)  and  to  cause  it  to  mix  with  the  alcohol  inside, 
it  will  accumulate  within  until  it  first  distends  and  finally 
bursts  the  bladder. 

True,  after  the  alcohol  within  has  been  diluted  by  the  water 
passing  in,  there  will  also  be  a  current  of  diluted  alcohol 
passing  out.  But  the  inward  current  is  so  much  more  rapid 
than  the  outward  current,  that  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
alcohol  inside  and  of  water  outside,  the  bladder  will  be 
distended  to  bursting. 

A  similar  experiment  may  be  made  with  fresh  water  and 
salt  water  as  well  as  with  various  other  fluids.  Thus,  if  we 
separate  fresh  and  salt  water  by  a  membranous  partition, 
currents  will  pass  in  botli  directions  until  the  two  fluids 
are  equally  mixed  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  partition. 
The  same  phenomenon  obtains  in  regard  to  two  gases  sepa- 
rated by  a  wet  membrane ;  and  so  great  is  the  force  exerted 
by  the  mutual  attraction  between  the  pores  and  the  gases, 
that  Prof.  Draper  calculates  the  force  with  which  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  capable  of  passing  into  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  at  twenty-four  and  a  quarter  atmospheres,  that  is, 
upwards  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  to  the  square 
inch — an  astonishing  result  from  a  force  so  familiar  as  that 
which  efiects  absorption  in  a  bathing  sponge. 

We  have  in  these  principles  an  illustration  of  the  appa- 
rently insignificant  means  by  which  the  Great  Architect 
develops  astonishing  force,  and  accomplishes  the  most  useful 
and  stupendous  results.  Without  the  difiusive  tendency,  no 
watery  vapor  would  ever  rise  to  lend  to  cloud-land  its  gor- 
geous display — to  shield  with  a  fleecy  veil  from  the  fierce 
summer  sun — to  condense  in  gentle  dew  or  to  descend  in 
graceful  snow  or  grateful  rain.  Without  it,  no  constancy  of 
character  would  obtain  with  reference  to  the  constitution  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  no  gases  could  descend  into  the  water  to 
supply  the  wants  of  marine  plants  and  animals. 

Without  the  agency  of  capillary  attraction,  food  could  not  be 
absorbed,  and  blood  could  not  be  duly  distributed  in  the  ani- 
mal; without  it  the  food  of  plants  could  not  be  difiused 
through  the  soil,  taken  up  by  the  roots,  or  circulated  in  the 
capillaries.  Without  it,  indeed,  numerous  processes  neces- 
sary to  vegetable  and  animal  life,  could  not  be  maintained, 
and  earth  would  become  one  vast  solitude,  diversified  by  no 
form  of  plant,  and  cheered  by  no  voice  of  animal.; 
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ETHEREAL  AGENTS. 

"Writers  on  physics,  (natural  philosophy)  define  matter  as 
ponderable — possessing  weight ;  they  consider  weight  as  an 
essential  property  of  all  material  bodies.  But  there  are 
certain  agents  that  have  no  known  weight,  and  hence  do  not 
belong  to  the  class  of  material  bodies.  It  appears  necessary, 
therefore,  that  some  distinctive  term  should  be  applied  to 
them.  Accordingly  the  term  ether  has  been  employed  to 
designate  this  substance,  and  they  have  been  named  ethereal 
agents.  For  they  are  numerous,  unless  we  choose  to  reduce 
their  various  phenomena  to  an  origin  in  a  common  ether 
upon  a  hypothesis  similar  to  that  which  would  admit  of  but 
one  common  matter  composing  different  bodies  by  a  different 
arrangement  of  atoms. 

Ether,  like  matter,  is  manifested  to  the  senses,  but  lacks 
weight.  The  ethereal  agents  at  present  known,  are  light, 
heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  actinism,  and  odyle.  Three  of 
these,  light,  heat,  and  actinism,  are  combined  in  every  solar 
ray,  and  all  of  them,  probably,  are  stored  up  around  every 
particle  of  matter  in  the  earth.  Mere  friction  is  sufficient  to 
develop  light,  heat  and  electricity  in  dullest  and  most  slug- 
gish masses.  All  known  bodids  are  capable  of  becoming 
magnetic,  and  they  are  all  subject  to  the  influence  of  actin- 
ism, (a  chemical  force.)  Odyle,  according  to  the  delicate 
experiments  of  Baron  Reichenbach,  as  well  as  light,  not  only 
resides  in  terrestrial  bodies  but  emanates  from  the  remotest 
stars.  Pure  light,  which  is  but  one  of  the  three  elements  of 
the  solar  ray,  appears  to  have  but  comparatively  slight  influ- 
ence on  the  composition  of  bodies ;  but  to  it  is  due  all  the 
beauty  of  color  which  adorns  the  earth  ,or  variegates  the 
clouds. 

The  influence  of  heat  is  everywhere  felt.  All  life,  vegeta- 
ble or  animal,  is  intimately  dependent  upon  it ;  it  serves  to 
maintain  the  atoms  of  bodies  at  such  a  distance  from  one 
another  that  the  most  solid  gold  is  as  truly  porous  as  sponge ; 
and  it  is  probably  capable  of  so  far  separating  these  atoms, 
as  to  cause  all  bodies  to  pass  into  the  state  of  gas  or  vapor. 

Electricity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  considered  by  chemists 
as  the  great  combining  agent,  the  attractive  force  which 
holds  the  atoms  together  and  gives  solidity  to  bodies ;  so  that 
heat  and  electricity  are  antagonist  forces.  Electricity  also, 
like  heat,  is  intimately  connected  with  vital  movements,  and 
like  it,  is  developed  in  the  process  of  vital  operations.    Heat 
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"and  e^^ctj-icity  not  only  influence  and  are  indispensible  to 
existiiig  forms  of  all  bodies,  but  are  capable  of  exciting  ont 
another. 

Magnetism,  the  fourth  agent,  is  alike  universal  with  light, 
and  heat,  and  electricity — since  every  body,  solid,  liquid  or 
gaseous,  is  capable  of  magnetic  relations — -but  its  innuence 
upon  the  constitution  of  bodies,  is  less  than  that  of  heat  and 
electricity,  of  which  latter  it  is  thought  by  eminent  experi- 
menters to  be  merely  an  effect.  If  so,  it  is  of  course  not  a 
distinct  agent ;  but  this  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between 
electricity  and  magnetism,  requires  more  evidence  to  sus- 
tain it  than  has  yet  been  offered. 

Actinism  is  especially  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
new  art  of  daguerrotyping,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  agent — ^the 
author  of  the  image. 

Odyle  is  indebted  for  its  description  to  the  experiments  of 
Keicheubach,  and  is,  comparatively,  little  known.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  intimately  connected  with  life  and  crystallization. 


CATALYSIS. 

The  term  catalysis  (loosening  by)  is  used  to  express  an  in- 
teresting but  unexplained  change  in  the  arrangement  of  atoms 
of  bodies,  in  consequence  of  which  they  enter  into  new  com- 
binations. By  means  of  a  force  exerted  upon  the  body  which 
undergoes  the  change,  its  atoms  are  set  free,  while  the  body 
which  exerts  the  force,  remains  entirely  unaffected. 

Thus,  starch,  by  being  boiled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
(oil  of  vitriol)  is  at  length  converted  into  grape  sugar.  But 
the  acid  remains  totally  undiminished  in  quantity  and  un- 
changed in  quality ;  and  so  constant  is  the  acid  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  change,  that  the  smallest  portion  of  it  is 
capable  of  thus  changing  any  quantity  of  starch. 

The  process  of  malting  grain  to  make  beer,  is  but  an 
instance  of  catalysis.  The  grain  is  first  allowed  to  sprout; 
it  is  then  kiln-dried  to  destroy  its  life.  But  the  process  of 
growing  has  commenced  a  peculiar  change  in  a  certain  part 
of  the  grain.  This  changing  portion  communicates  a  mo- 
tion to  the  starchy  portion  of  the  seed,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  is,  as  when  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  converted 
into  sugar. 

A   more  familiar  example  of  catalysis  is  found  in  the 
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action  of  rennet  upon  milk  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 
The  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  contains  a  substance  which  is 
capable  of  setting  up  an  action  in  the  milk  bj  which  its  curd 
is  separated  from  the  whey. 

This  unexplained  catalytic  action  is  one  of  immense 
importance  in  connection  with  certain  vital  processes,  which 
could  not  be  intelligibly  discussed  without  previous  allusion 
to  this  remarkable  action. 

Various  speculative  explanations  have  been  given  by 
chemists,  of  this  action,  but  none  has  as  yet  been  received  as 
satisfactory. 

Perhaps  the  link  between  the  body  acting  and  the  body 
acted  on,  is  composed  of  some  one  or  more  of  those  etherial 
agents  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  all  the  active  states 
of  matter,  and  which,  indeed,  so  far  as  known,  are  the  effi- 
cient agent  in  all  the  movements  of  ponderable  matter. 

The  great  fountain  from  which  they  flow  is  the  sun,  which 
in  its  apparent  daily  and  yearly  journies  around  the  earth, 
pours  out  richly  and  abundantly  its  treasured  influences  to 
warm  and  vitalize  the  earth. 


The  Climate  of  New  Zealand. — "  The  climate  of  New 
Zealand  is,  for  the  purpose  of  health  and  production,  proba- 
bly about  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  is  milder  and  more 
sun-shiny  than  England ;  it  is  not  so  hot  as  Italy  or  Austra- 
lia. Whatever  will  grow  inlEngland  will  grow  there  ;  many 
things  flourish  there  for  which  England  is  too  cold,  or  the 
South  of  Europe  too  hot.  Thus  the  grape  ripens  to  per- 
fection in  the  open  air,  which  will  not  in  England ;  and  so 
does  the  gooseberry  which  will  not  in  Spain.  The  only 
respect  in  which  the  climate  could  be  improved  is  the  wind ; 
not  that  it  blows  harder  than  it  blows  in  England,  but  it 
blows  hard  oftener. 

"  In  Cook's  Strait,  and  to  the  North,  snow  has  only  once 
in  ten  years  been  seen  on  the  level  ground,  and  it  did  not 
then  lie  two  hours.  At  Otago,  the  southern  portion  of  the 
middle  island,  it  has  only  been  known  to  lie  for  three  days 
in  the  whole  of  the  severest  winter  yet  experienced.  The 
foliao-e,  with  the  exception  of  some  half  dozen  trees,  is  all 
evergreen ;  and  the  small  green  Parroquet,  a  very  delicate 
bird,  is  found,  winter  and  summer,  in  Stuart's  Island.  Agues 
or  other  other  bilious  affections  are  unknown ;  and  incipient 
consumption  brought  from  other  places  is  readily  cured." 
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DYSOLOGIA— STAMMERING— STUTTEKmG. 

BY  T.  G.  COMSTOCK,  M.  D.,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,    MO. 

The  treatment  of  this  impediment,  often  comes  under  the 
province  of  the  surgeon,  and  there  it  properly  belongs,  al- 
though the  aid  of  the  elocutionist,  under  the  judicious  advice 
of  the  physician,  is  of  practical  benefit.  Unfortunately  for  our 
profession,  the  treatment  of  stammering  has  fallen  very  much 
into  the  hands  of  itinerant  "doctors  ;"  men,  who  even  igno- 
rant of  the  mechanism  and  philosophy  of  speech,  have, 
nevertheless,  become  acquainted  with  a  few  practical  facts, 
from  which  they  have  employed  a  method  of  cure,  vaunted 
as  a  profound  secret  original  with  themselves.  As  this  is  a 
subject  which  the  majority  of  medical  men  have  not  troubled 
themselves  much  about,  I  propose  to  give  my  experience  in 
the  matter,  as  well  as  to  make  public  some  of  the  rules 
which  have  been  of  practical  benefit,  but  which  have  not 
been  practised  or  appreciated  by  the  profession  generally. 
We  will  speak,  first,  of  the  mechanism  of  the  voice. 

"The  larynx  is  the  principal  organ  of  the  voice.  The  lungs, 
the  bronchi,  larynx  and  trachea,  as  the  apparatus  for  the 
production  of  the  voice,  perform  the  office  of  an  elastic  con- 
ductor, capable  of  contraction,  dilatation,  shortening  and 
elongation.  The  thorax  acts  like  a  pair  of  bellows,  by  which 
air  is  driven  into  the  lungs,  ad  lihitum.  Physiologists  all 
agree  upon  this,  that  the  glottis  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  production  of  sound,  and  that  the  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  larynx,  and  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  vocal 
apparatus,  are  perfectly  fitted  to  produce  dilatation  or  contrac- 
tion of  the  glottis,  and  such  is  the  mechanism  of  this  part, 
that  from  the  rotary  movement  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
the  vocal  cords  are  rendered  tense,  whatever  may  be  the 
action  of  the  other  muscles." — CruveilMer. 

The  range  of  the  human  voice  and  changes  it  is  capable 
of  producing,  is  truly  astonishing.  It  is  computed  that  the 
fourteen  direct  muscles  employed  in  the  vocal  apparatus, 
will  produce,  alone  or  together,  16,383  difierent  sounds,  and 
the  thirty  six  indirect  muscles  so  employed,  produce  173, 
741,  823  different  sounds.  There  are  about  nine  perfect, 
distinct  tones  in  the  human  voice,  and  together  with  all  the 
above  named  muscles  in  co-operation,  will  produce  seventeen 
and  one-half  trillions  of  different  sounds,  and  these  entirely 
independent  of  different  degrees  of  intensity.  When  we 
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come  to  reflect  that  in  order  to  bring  into  complete  action 
these  muscles,  the  lungs  must  be  inflated,  and  that  the 
lungs  of  an  adult  inhale  forty  cubic  inches  of  air  at  once, 
and  if  we  breathe  twenty  times  a  minute,  as  we  do  at 
the  least  calculation,  the  quantity  of  air  consumed  in  that 
time  will  be  800  cubic  inches,  or  48,000  inches  an  hour,  and 
1,152,000  in  a  day,  which  is  equal  in  bulk  to  86  hogsheads; 
we  can  say  truly  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 
With  these  preliminary  considerations,  we  shall  speak 
particularly  of  the  glottis.  The  size  of  the  glottis  modifies 
the  voice ;  a  deep  voice  coincides  with  a  large  glottis,  and  a 
shrill  voice  with  a  small  glottis  ;  to  the  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  glottis,  is  to  be  attributed  the  differences  in  the  male 
and  female  intonations.  Magendie  states  that  the  greater 
the  force  of  expulsion  from  the  chest,  the  greater  will  be  the 
extent  of  the  vibrations  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  the  longer 
these  cords  are,  that  is  the  greater  the  capacity  of  the  larynx, 
the  more  considerable  will  be  the  extent  of  the  vibrations. 
When  a  strong  person  becomes  sick,  the  loss  of  voice  is  at- 
tributable to  the  simple  fact  of  debility,  thereby  not  being 
able  to  expel  the  air  forcibly  by  means  of  the  thoracic  muscles. 
From  these  considerations,  we  may  conclude  if  the  glottis  is 
closed,  the  entrance  and  exit  of  air  into  the  larynx  will  be 
obstructed,  and  an  impediment  will  result  in  the  production 
of  the  voice.  Could  we  now  adopt  some  method  to  keep  the 
glottis  open  at  will,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  stammering  would  be  relieved,  unless 
some  organic  defect  existed.  Stammerers  are  all  conscious 
that  when  the  tongue  lies  low  in  the  mouth,  the  difiiculty  of 
speech  is  increased  ;  this  fact  should  be  an  important  hint  in 
the  treatment  of  stammering,  and  we  are  historically  in- 
formed by  Plutarch,  that  the  great  Athenian  orator,  Demos- 
thenes, whose  eloquence  astonished  the  world,  was  at  one 
time  a  bad  stammerer.  We  are  also  informed  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Demetrius  the  Phalerian,  that  he  corrected  the 
hesitation  and  stammering  of  the  tongue  by  practising  to 
speak  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  under  his  tongue,  and  he 
strengthened  his  voice  by  running  or  walking  up  a  hill  and 
pronouncing  some  passage  in  an  oration  or  poem,  during  the 
excitement  and  difiiculty  of  breath  which  that  caused.  De- 
mosthenes informed  Demetrius  of  this  in  his  old  age.  I 
have  known  an  instance  of  a  young  lad  that  was  cured  by 
speaking  with  two  marbles  in  his  mouth,  under  bis  tongue. 
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This  was  philosophical,  as  it  kept  the  tongue  elevated,  and 
its  point  towards  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  In  the  treatment 
of  stammering  this  is  the  first  rule,  to  direct  the  patient  to 
elevate  his  tongue  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  and  towards  the 
upper  incisor  teeth.  Secondly,  direct  him  never  to  attempt 
to  speak  without  first  inflating  the  lungs  well,  and  then  only 
articulate  during  an  expiration,  never  during  an  inspiration. 
Thirdly,  simultaneous  with  the  articulation  of  every  syllable, 
a  tap  is  to  be  given  with  the  finger  or  foot ;  that  is,  the  index 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  may  regularly  and  continuously, 
when  the  person  commences  speaking  or  during  any  hesita- 
tion, strike  the  palm  of  the  opposite  hand ;  or  in  order  not 
to  expose  any  such  required  movement,  I  usually  direct  the 
person  to  strike  the  last  phalanx  of  the  index  finger  of  either 
hand,  upon  the  corresponding  phalanx  of  the  thumb  of  the 
same  hand,  and  thus  keep  up  a  continuous  movement.  I 
have  directed  gentlemen  who  carry  a  cane,  to  swing  it  to  and 
fro  while  speaking,  and  this  answers  the  same  result,  par- 
ticularly when  they  wish  to  speak  standing.  Stammerers 
have  informed  me  in  a  few  instances  that  they  could  speak 
some  days  very  well,  but  that  a  change  of  the  weather  would 
seem  to  efiect  them  badly  and  bring  on  their  habit  again 
temporarily.  Others  have  said,  on  being  asked  to  give  their 
name,  it  would  bring  on  a  stammering  fit,  although  immedi- 
ately previous  they  could  speak,  and  that  they  could  not 
possibly  articulate  their  name  or  any  other  word  until  they 
took  up  a  pen  to  write  it,  and  then,  as  by  magic,  when  they 
began  to  write,  their  tongues  were  unloosed,  and  they  could, 
again  speak.  This  fact  is  an  instance  of  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  the  last  rule  which  I  have  given  above,  although 
the  stammerers  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  reason  why 
they  were  enabled  to  speak  as  soon  as  they  moved  the  pen  to 
write.  The  philosophy  of  this  last  rule,  which  may  seem  at 
first  sightnone  the  less  simple  than  novel,  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained: It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  stammerers  have  no 
difficulty  in  singing  the  rythmical  movement,  as  it  were^ 
seemingly,  relieving  them  of  any  impediment ;  the  musical 
sounds  may  possibly  distract  the  attention  from  the  words 
which  are  thus  expressed,  and  the  movement  of  the  finger 
as  above  directed,  distracts  the  attention  of  the  individual 
from  his  speech,  and  thereby  relieves  the  spasmodic  nervous 
action  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  articulation,  giving  them 
a  free  and  uninterrupted  action,  or  there  may  exist  a  sympa- 
thetic and  consentaneous  action  of  the  nerves  of  voluntary 
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motion  in  the  fingers,  with  those  of  the  tongue.  Dr.  Arnot^s 
method  was  to  direct  the  patient  to  connect  all  his  words 
by  an  intonation  of  the  voice.  This  is  a  good  rule  but  diffi- 
cult in  practice,  whereas  the  simple  rules  above  given,  may 
be  learned  and  practiced  at  once ;  and  I  have  succeeded  by 
these  means  in  enabling  intelligent  persons  who  were  invet- 
erate stammerers,  to  speak  after  a  short  instruction.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  have  always  succeeded  in  curing  every  case  of 
stammering  by  the  above  rules,  for  I  have  failed  in  old 
persons,  who  told  me  they  could  not  adopt  the  rules,  and  in 
only  a  few  young  persons  who  had  not  sense  enough  to  ac- 
quire them,  although  when  under  my  own  instructions,  I  have 
succeeded  in  relieving  their  speech  very  essentially ;  and  any 
stammerer,  unless  the  cause  is  organic,  and  needing  surgical 
aid,  will  not  hesitate  in  articulating  if  he  strictly  adopts  them. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  this  defect  of  speech  seems  to 
be  almost  universally  confined  to  males.  In  fact,  I  have  rarely 
known  a  female  that  stammered,  and  cannot  call  to  mind  more 
than  three  instances  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  known. 

As  regards  the  various  operations  for  the  cure  of  stam- 
mering which  have  been  practised,  but  a  small  proportion 
have  been  followed  with  complete  success ;  but  that  in  well 
selected  cases  operations  are  warranted,  I  am  well  convinced. 
In  the  researches  of  M.  lobert,  we  learn  that  the  ancients 
were  not  ignorant  of  operations  for  the  relief  of  this  defect. 

The  first  duty  of  the  surgeon  should  be  to  examine  if  the 
stammering  is  not  caused  by  a  preternatural  extension  of  the 
fold  of  mucous  membrane  under  the  tongue,  called  the  frae- 
num  linguae,  to  the  ^ex,,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  confining  the 
tongue  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  Such  a  position  of  the 
tongue,  familiarly  known  as  ^''tongue  tie^^  as  we  have  stated 
above,  would  be  a  direct  cause  of  stammering,  and  should 
be  remedied  at  once  by  making  a  section  of  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  or  more  of  the  fraenum  anteriorly,  by  means  of  a  blunt 
pointed  pair  of  scissors,  directing  the  points  downwards, 
close  to  the  jaw,  so  as  to  avoid  the  lingual  artery.  This 
simple  operation  for  tongue  tie,  if  neglected  in  early  life, 
will  efiectually  relieve  stammering  in  adult  life,  where  such 
a  congenital  mal-conformation  is  found  to  be  its  cause. 
Among  modern  advocates  for  operations,  perhaps  the  late 
Diefienbach  stands  pre-eminent.  He  operated  in  this  method : 
first,  by  dividing  the  root  of  the  tongue  transversely,  ex- 
tending the  incision  nearly  through  its  whole  thickness. 
Second,  he  divided  the  root  transversely,  carefully  introduc- 
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ing  the  point  of  a  bistory  by  a  small  puncture  through  the 
mucous  membrane,  and   making  the  incision  as  small  as 
possible,  but  enlarging  the  cut  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane.    By  the  third  method,  which  it  is  said  he  preferred, 
he  excised  a  small  piece  of  triangular  form,  after  making  a 
transverse  section  of  the  root  of  the  tongue.      Other  noted 
surgeons,  as  Yelpau,  have  cut  a  piece  on  from  the  apex  of 
the  tongue,  and  we  have  had  related  to  us  a  fatal  result  as 
occurring  at  a  surgical  clinic  in  France,  from  this  last  rascally 
practice,  as  the  late  Mr.  Liston  styled  it.     Division  of  the 
attachment  of  the  tendons  of  the  genio-hyo-glossi,  and  occa- 
sionally the   hyo-glossi   muscles,   have  been  practised  by 
Bonnet  and  Boudeus,  as  well  as  by  many  American  surgeons. 
Simple  division  of  the  mucous  and  subjacent  tissue  of  the 
floor  of  the  mouth,   has  been  performed  successfully  by 
Amassat,  and  this  operation  is  a  favorite  one  with  many 
surgeons  of  our  country.     Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  thirst 
for  operating  that  an  English  physician  has  proposed  exci- 
sion of  the  uvula  and  tonsils  to  relieve  stammering.      We 
should  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Liston  in  pronouncing  that 
a  rascally  proceeding.     But  one  method  we  have  practised, 
and  would  recommend  where  the  above  rules  fail.      It  is  by 
acupuncture,  transfixing  carefully  the  edges  with  a  small 
acupuncture  needle  in  several  points,  or  even  scarifying  them 
with  a  lancet.     There  is  no  danger  in  this  operation  if  it  is 
cautiously  performed.     In  addition  to  this  last,  electro- mag- 
netism has  of  late  been  recommended.     Of  the  merits  of  this 
last  proceeding,  we  cannot  speak ;  we  merely  mention  the  pro- 
position, and  shall  leave  to  others  its  trial.     One  of  the  most 
important  points  is  to  inspire  the  patient  with  confidence  in 
himself;  urge  him  to  freely  exercise  his  lungs  and  expand 
his  chest,  and  after  this  all-important  proceeding  is  fulfilled, 
he  should  be  taught  to  repeat  all  words  slowly  and  distinctly, 
articulating  each  syllable,  and  repeating  such  sentences  as 
do  not  contain  the  explosive  consonants,  such  as  b,  d,  q,  p, 
t,  k,  and  h ;  after  practicing  upon  sentences  where  they  are 
left  out,  and  becoming  able  to  speak  fluently,  he  may  be 
made  to  repeat  sentences  where  they  are  gradually  thrown  in, 
and  we  are  confident  if  our  modern  elocutionists  and  school- 
masters will  perseveringly  adopt  this  plan  in  the  instruction 
of  youths  or  others  under  their  charge,  stammering,  as  a 
mental  defect,  will  very  much  cease  to  exist.  Let  them  but  ex- 
pand their  lungs  freely,  and  their  tongues  will  be  unloosed. 
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SELECTED  ARTICLES, 

PEIKCIPLES  OF  HYGIENE. 

Precepts  for  tlie  Promotion  of  Health  and  the  Attainment  of  Longevity, 

BY  DR.  BALBIENIE. 

[OONTINDED,"], 

XX.  Beeakfast. — To  enjoy  and  digest  well  this  meal^ 
the  individual  should  be  abroad  early  (six  o'clock  at  latest,) 
and  spend  tvro  hours  at  least  in  active  exercise  ;  and  should 
by  copious  libations  of  cold  pure  v^J^ater  have  repaired  the 
waste  of  the  fluids  lost  in  perspiration  and  other  excretions 
in  the  night-time — corrected  the  acrimony  of  the  secretions, 
and  the  taint  of  the  breath  oft  perceived  in  the  morning — - 
washed  out  his  stomach — and  rinsed  out  the  circulating  ves- 
sels, as  well  as  attenuated  their  contents.  After  half  an  hour's 
repose,  within  doors,  let  him  then  breakfast,  and  he  will  do 
so  to  his  heart's  content,  keepinsj  always  in  view  the  prime 
axiom,  "temperance  in  measure  and  simplicity  in  kind." 
The  fewer  luxurious  gratifications  indulged  in  the  better  for 
fulfilment  of  the  prayer  of  Juvenal,  and  the  desire  of  all  wise 
men,  "  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano." 

Such  a  commencement  of  the  business  of  the  day  will  "set 
up"  any  man  in  moderate  health  for  the  rest  of  it ;  enabling 
him  with  clearness  of  head  and  steadiness  of  limb  to  go 
through  any  rounds  of  public  or  professional  duty;  and  both 
to  relish  and  digest  his  subsequent  meals. 

XXI.  Dinner. — An  hour  or  two  after  mid-day  is  the 
most  natural  time  for  dinuer  ;  being  a  sufiicient  interval  be- 
tween the  morning  and  the  evening  meal  to  admit  of  the  as- 
similation of  all  the  three  without  interfering  with  each 
other ;  avoiding  the  extremes  of  frequent  or  too  distant 
meals  :  and  lightening  the  hours  of  repose  by  the  finished 
toil  of  digestion. 

XXII.  Supper. — The  afternoon  repast  of  tea  may  well 
be  replaced  by  a  few  draughts  of  cold  water,  which  will  bet- 
ter dilute  the  remains  of  dinner,  and  prepare  the  stomach  for 
a  substantial  evening  meal  some  hours  before  the  time  of 
rest  draws  on.  Eetiring  to  bed  with  a  full  stomach  is  not 
wholesome.  The  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers  by  the  pur- 
suits of  the  day,  as  well  as  by  the  ceaseless  operations  of  the 
complicated  machinery  they  subserve,  demands  this  con- 
cluding supply  to  eke  out  the  renovating  powers  of  sleep. 
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XXIII.  The  stomach  of  man  has  greater  power  of  ac- 
commodating itself  to  varieties  of  diet  than  that  of  any  other 
animal,  It  has  been  a  long-agitated  question  whether  the 
lord  of  creation  was  destined  to  be  a  carnivorous  dv  gramin- 
ivorous animal.  The  dispute  can  only  be  settled  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  structure  of  his  digestive  apparatus,  which  shews 
that  he  is  neither  exclusively,  but  omnivorous  in  his  appe- 
tite and  capabilities.  He  can  equally  dispose  of  animal  or 
vegetable  food  in  all  its  diversities  and  admixtures,  or  either 
the  one  or  the  other  exclusively  ;  a  due  mixture  of  both, 
with  a  predominance  of  the  latter,  is  found  most  conducive 
to  health  and  strength.  Climate,  season,  habit,  age,  exer- 
cise, individual  peculiarities,  decide  the  choice.  An  exclu- 
sive diet  of  fresh  animal  food  by  no  means  affords  the  same 
nourishment  as  an  exclusive  diet  of  vegetable  food.  The  tes- 
timony of  many  travelers,  and  of  the  explorers  of  the  arctic 
regions,  confirms  this  fact.  The  Esquimaux  are  examples  of 
the  one  kind  of  diet :  the  Hindoos  of  the  other.  There  is  no 
proportion  between  their  physical  powers.  The  predilection 
for  these  respective  diets  is  in  virtue  of  a  law  which  adapts 
man's  constitution  to  the  climate  he  inhabits. 

XXI Y.  Vegetable  food  is  less  easily  assimilated,  trans- 
formed into  nourishment,  than  animal  food.  In  poor  sub- 
jects— 'poor  of  flesh — thin  of  blood — cold  of  constitution — in 
persons  of  weak  digestive  powers,  subject  to  flatulence,  acid- 
ity, pain  of  stomach  and  water-brash — in  the  leuco-phlegm- 
atic,  those  of  pale,  puffy,  and  flabby  fibre — in  the  inhabitants 
of  damp  marshy  soils — in  those  enduring  exhausting  labors — 
in  the  residents  of  crowded  alleys  and  ill-ventilated  houses — ■ 
in  all  these  individuals,  vegetable  food,  at  least  a  predomin- 
ance of  it,  is  improper :  it  imposes  too  much  labor  on  the 
digestive  organs  to  transform  it  into  nutriment. 

XX Y.  The  plethoric,  the  sanguine,  the  bloated,  and  the 
inflammatory — 'those  whose  facility  of  making  blood,  super- 
abundant humors,  and  high  condition,  keep  them  on  the  verge 
of  fever,  and  dispose  them  to  local  sanguineous  congestions, 
apoplexies  and  pulmonary  hoemorrhage,  must  abstain  from  suc- 
culent animal  food,  and  be  content  with  meagre  vegetable  diet. 

XXYI.  A  due  admixture  of  the  most  nutritious  animal 
and  vegetable  food,  combined  with  graduated  and  sustained 
exercise — with  simple  water  for  drink — ^will  bring  the  body 
into  the  highest  physical  condition.  This  constitutes  the 
art^  and  produces  the  results,  of  training. 


no 
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XXYII.  Food  should  never  be  eaten  in  a  highly  con- 
centrated form,  that  is,  containing  the  nutritious  elements, 
unencumbered  with  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  call 
hush.  A  certain  weight  and  hulh  of  the  aliments  received 
into  the  stomach  is  a  necessary  condition  to  good  digestion. 
Nature  never  produces  nutriment  in  a  concentrated  state. 
The  grain  is  combined  with  the  chaff  and  the  straw.  The 
sugar,  the  acids,  the  mucilage,  and  the  oil  of  fruits,  is  united 
with  farinacious,  and  fibrous  principles — husk  !  Animals  fed 
for  some  time  on  these  highly  concentrated  forms  of  nourish- 
ment become  ill  and  die.  Even  horses  fed  on  the  unnatural 
and  highly-condensed  provender  of  oats  and  beans,  are  sub- 
ject to  various  ailments.  Let  the  hint  suffice  to  trainers  of 
horses  !  The  dogs  of  Magendie's  experiments,  fed  exclusively 
on  sugar,  olive-oil,  gum,  and  butter,  with  distilled  water, 
though  well  nourished  for  a  time,  all  drooped  and  died  under 
the  diet. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  the  diet  of  man.  Food  con- 
taining the  nutritious  principles  too  combined,  without  suffi- 
cient farina,  is  unwholesome.  There  must  be  a  due  admixture 
of  farina,  bread,  potatoes,  or  other  less  concentrated  aliment. 

XXYIII.  The  nutritiveness  and  digestihility  of  a  sub- 
stance are  not  synonomous  or  transferable  terms,  but  denote 
very  different  principles.  The  latter  is  generally  in  the  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  former.  The  one  is  dependant  upon 
its  chemical  constitution,  the  other  upon  its  mechanical  co- 
hesion. These  qualities  constitute  the  test  and  value  of  the 
difierent  articles  of  diet. 

The  mechanical  cohesion — the  texture  of  alimentary  sub- 
stances, more  than  their  chemical  composition,  influence 
their  digestibility,  and  necessitates  the  art  of  cooking. 
The  solubility  of  substances  must  not  be  confounded  with 
their  digestibility  :  pure  gluten,  mucilage,  or  oil,  is  very  so- 
luble but  very  indigestible.  The  firm  or  tenacious  cohesion 
of  the  particles  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  digestion  of  certain 
kinds  of  food  ;  as  also  the  want  of  a  certain  degree  of  cohe- 
sion. To  destroy  this  when  in  excess,  to  impart  it  when  a 
defect,  to  change  the  sapidity  and  the  odor  of  substances,  the 
processes  of  cookery  are  invoked. 

[to  be  continued.] 

The  worst  annoyance  of  poverty  is,  that  it  debars  a  man 
from  privileges,  which  at  first  glance  seem  to  be  his  exclusive. 
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EXEKCISE. 

[from  the  "  LAWS  OF  LIFE  "   BY  E.  BLACKWELL,  M.  D.] 

The  first  one,  wliicli  is  the  foundation  of  all,  is  the  law  of 
exercise.  Movement  and  existence  are  identical,  or  at  least 
inseparable.  The  new-born  child  wakens  to  life  with  a  cry. 
The  planet  announces  its  existence  by  a  rapid  revolution  in 
its  orbit.  And  every  star,  shrined  in  the  crystal  heavens, 
though  parted  from  us  by  a  space  which  the  mind  fails  to 
comprehend,  displays  to  us  through  that  immense  distance, 
by  its  changing  light,  the  same  lesson  which  we  learn  from 
the  tiniest  blade  of  grass — that  motion,  action,  exercise,  is 
the  universal  law  of  being — of  every  existence,  however  or- 
ganized, and  to  whatever  end,  destined  in  creation. 

It  is  by  exercise  only  that  man  grows  ;  it  is  only  by  the 
activity  of  each  function  of  the  body,  of  each  faculty  of  his 
spirit,  that  he  recognizes  its  life  ;  for  until  existence  is  justi- 
fied by  use,  it  may  be  in  preparation  for  life,  but  it  does  not 
yet  live. 

Every  act  of  daily  life  is  a  perpetual  illustration  of  this 
truth — we  cannot  cease  to  act,  even  if  we  would — the  organic 
life  of  the  body  goes  on  whether  we  sleep  or  wake — the  heart 
continues  to  beat,  the  chest  expands,  the  nerves  convey  their 
penetrating  influence  unceasingly,  the  busy  thoughts  will  flit 
throug  h  the  brain,  whether  we  will  or  no,  and  while  life  re- 
mains there  is  no  possibility  of  avoiding  this  overmastering 
neces  ^ity. 

Th^  infant-man  is  horn  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  this 
life  ;  but  he  is  subjected  to  a  long  infancy  of  discipline  for  the 
duties  of  his  existence — ^by  self- culture.^  this  inheritance  must 
be  gradually  acquired  ;  but  his  faculties  must  enlarge,  and 
then  be  tasked  again  for  still  further  growth.  Indeed,  this 
indefinite  development  is  the  proper  end  of  his  exisience. 
Rather  what  he  shall  hecome  than  what  he  shall  do^  is  the 
aim  of  all  achievement,  for  his  works  must  perish  to  make 
room  for  better  works  continually,  but  he  must  live  for  that 
better  work. 

This  consideration  of  exercise,  as  the  only  means  of  growth, 
as  essential  to  the  development  of  every  faculty  of  body 
and  soul,  leads  me  to  the  second  great  principle  to  which  I 
would  call  your  attention,  viz..  The  law  of  Order  in  Exercise. 
This  principle  should  receive  our  most  earnest  thought,  for  it 
is  of  immense  practical  importance — it  is  the  fundamental 
law  of  harmonic  growth,  for  though  life  may  be  carried  on, 
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and  the  powers  unfolded,  under  the  general  law  of  movement, 
yet  life  will  never  reach  its  true  end,  the  faculties  will  never 
attain  their  due  power,  imperfection,  disease,  vice,  will  ap- 
pear, if  the  Divine  Order  of  exercise  is  not  observed.  And 
the  study  of  this  principle  is  the  more  pressing,  because  those 
faculties  in  which  order  may  be  neglected,  that  range  of  our 
being,  viz  :  where  the  free  will  of  man  rules,  are  the  highest, 
the  crowning  parts  of  our  nature.  To  a  certain  extent,  the 
world  and  our  own  humanity  are  placed  beyond  our  direct 
action.  Our  organs  will  act,  our  brains  will  think,  our  earth 
will  continue  its  revolutions  independently  of  our  will,  and 
in  those  regions  of  existence  the  Divine  Order  in  movement 
is  observed — ^but  the  great  object  of  our  life  is  not  simply  to 
live,  but  to  live  well^  to  attain  perfection — a  perfect  body,  a 
noble  soul — to  destroy  all  discord  and  sin,  and  become  an  ele- 
ment of  harmony  in  the  great  universe  of  worlds.  Now  this 
noble  object,  this  highest  end  of  our  life,  is  subjected  to  our 
will — not  our  life,  but  the  purpose  of  our  life,  is  under  our 
own  control.  Subject  to  the  universal  law  of  exercise,  it  is 
for  us  to  determine^  whether  we  will  establish  the  Divine 
Order  of  exercise,  in  our  most  important  relations— and  as  in 
all  things  which  are  subject  to  our  will,  knowledge  does  not 
come  intuitively,  but  we  must  study,  observe,  learn  from  ex- 
perience and  reflection,  so  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  order 
of  growth,  which  is  essential  to  our  well-being,  we  must  seek 
in  order  to  find — we  must  recognise  and  intelligently  apply 
it.  The  law  of  Exercise  had  only  to  be  pointed  out,  to  be  at 
once  received  as  an  essential  principle  of  life — now  let  us  see 
if  the  law  of  Order  in  Exercise  will  not  also  indicate  itself  as 
an  essential  principle  of  true  growth. 


When  the  discoverer  of  a  new  truth,  whether  it  be  in  art, 
science,  or  philosophy,  first  announces  his  discovery  to  the 
world,  there  are  two  classes  of  persons  who  are  his  peculiar 
enemies.  Those  who,  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  are  always 
inquiring  after  some  new  thing,  and  whose  greedy  appetite 
for  novelty  can  only  be  satisfied  by  exaggerations  and  inven- 
tions ;  and  those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  narrow  brains,  think  every  novelty  ridiculous  or 
wicked,  and  are  therefore  incapable  of  being  convinced  by 
reason  or  evidence. 

"  Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joy's  of  sense, 
Lie  in  three  words,  Health,  peace  and  competence." 
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MAmTEKANCE  OF  LIFE  IN  SEPARATED  LIMBS. 

BY  E.  BROWN-SEQUARD,  M.  D.,  OF  PARIS. 

James  Phillips  Kay  has  found  that  blood,  injected  into 
the  limbs  of  dead  animals  just  after  irritability  has  disap- 
peared, is  able  to  regenerate  that  vital  property.  I  have 
gone  much  further,  and  have  discovered  that,  even  in  limbs 
having  lost  their  irritability,  and  having  been  rigid  for 
several  hours,  blood  is  able  to  regenerate  local  life. 

Moreover,  I  have  found  that  it  is  possible  to  entertain 
local  life  for  a  very  long  time  (more  than  41  hours,)  in  one 
of  the  limbs  of  a  dead  warm-blooded  animal.  Besides,  it  is 
very  probable  that  life  may  be  maintained  for  months,  in 
limbs  separated  from  the  body. 

Before  relating  the  last  experiment,  I  must  give  a  short 
abstract  of  my  preceding  papers  on  this  subject. 

In  many  Rabbits  and  Guinea-pigs,  I  have  injected  blood 
in  the  arteries  of  limbs,  separated  from  the  body  and  rigid 
for  15  or  30  minutes,  or  even  one  or  two  hours.  I  have 
found  that  the  cadaveric  rigidity  soon  disappeared,  and  that 
not  only  muscular  irritability  re-appeared,  but  that  the  motor 
nerves  resumed  their  faculty  of  exciting  muscles.  This  last 
fact  is  more  particularly  important,  because  it  is  a  good  proof 
that  the  vital  property  of  motor  nerves  depends  on  their  nu- 
trition, and  not  on  the  action  of  the  brain  or  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

In  other  experiments,  I  divided  the  body  of  a  living 
Guinea-pig  into  two  halves,  at  the  level  of  the  lower  borders 
of  the  kidneys,  leaving  no  communication  between  the  two 
halves,  except  by  the  aorta  and  the  vena  cava.  I  then  tied 
the  aorta  immediately  below  the  origin  of  the  renal  arteries. 
The  muscular  irritability  gradually  diminished  and  gave 
way  to  cadaveric  rigidity,  in  between  15  and  40  minutes, 
after  which  the  ligature  was  relaxed,  and  the  circulation  re- 
established in  the  posterior  segment  of  the  body  The  rigid- 
ity was  then  observed  to  disappear  little  by  little,  and  the 
muscles  and  nerves  resumed  their  excitability. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  voluntary  movements  and 
sensibiliiy  can  be  restored  to  limbs  that  have  been  in  a  state 
of  cadaveric  rigidity,  I  have  tied  the  aorta  immediately  be- 
low the  origin  of  the  renal,  in  many  rabbits.  After  a  short 
time,  the  sensibility  and  the  voluntary  movements  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  posterior  limbs.     Irritability  lasted  about  an 
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hour,  rigidity  supervened  in  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  after  the  ligature  of  the  aorta.  The  rigidity 
was  permitted  to  continue  for  twenty  minutes,  and  then  the 
ligature  was  relaxed.  The  circulation,  and  by  it  successively 
the  muscular  irritability,  the  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves 
the  voluntary  movements,  and  the  sensibility,  were  re- 
established. 

It  results  from  this  experiment,  that  not  only  life,  i.  e. 
mere  muscular  irritability  and  excitability  of  the  motor 
nerves,  but  all  the  properties  and  actions  of  full  life,  can  be 
restored  in  limbs  that  have  been  in  the  state  called  rigor 
mortis^  cadaveric  or  jpost\  mortem  rigidity. 

I  have  also  performed  some  experiments  on  two  decapitated 
men.  One  of  them  was  decapitated  for  thirteen  hours,  when 
I  injected  blood  into  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  fore-arms. 
Kigidity  was  then  existing  in  the  muscles  of  that  fore-arm, 
and  in  those  of  the  hand.  It  soon  disappeared  in  these  last 
muscles,  and  they  resumed  their  irritability.  In  the  other 
man  the  injection  was  made  in  the  brachial  artery,  and  only 
fourteen  hours  after  the  decapitation.  The  muscles  of  the. 
arm  and  fore- arm,  which  were  perfectly  rigid  and  had  lost 
for  a  long  time  their  irritability,  became  quickly  very  irrita- 
ble, and  remained  living  for  many  hours. 

The  blood  injected  in  the  first  of  these  men  was  venous, 
human,  healthy  blood,  (my  own  blood,)  in  the  second,  the 
blood  injected  was  the  arterial  blood  of  a  dog.  It  is  quite 
indifferent  in  these  experiments  whether  we  inject  blood  of 
the  same  species  or  of  another  species  of  animal.  I  may  add 
that  even  in  cases  of  transfusion  of  blood  in  entire  animals, 
the  operation  may  be  successful  as  well  when  the  blood  used 
belongs  to  another  species  as  when  it  belongs  to  the  same 
species,  if  the  blood  has  been  defibrinated.  Bischoff  has 
discovered  that  it  is  the  fibrin  of  one  species  of  animal  which 
is  a  poison  for  an  animal  of  another  species.  My  experi- 
ments have  demonstrated  the  exactitude  of  Bischoff 's  opinion. 

An  important  deduction  from  my  researches  is  that  fibrin 
is  not  the  agent  of  reparation  of  muscles.  This  is  com- 
pletely proved  by  the  fact  that  defibrinated  blood  is  able  to 
repair  muscles.  ISTot  only  fibrin  is  not  necessary  for  nutri- 
tion of  muscles ;  but  when  defibrinated  blood  is  injected  into 
limbs,  the  blood  coming  out  by  the  veins,  after  these  vessels 
and  also  the  capillaries  have  been  completely  voided  by 
the  remaining  blood  which  was  in  them,  contains  a  small 
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quantity  of  fibrin.  Therefore,  when  nutrition  takes  place  in 
the  tissues  of  a  limb,  fibrin  enters  or  is  produced  in  the  blood 
circulating  in  that  limb.  Is  that  fibrin  originated  fi-om  the 
globules,  or  from  the  albumen  of  the  injected  blood,  or  from 
another  element  of  that  blood  ?  Does  it  come  from  the  tis- 
sues through  which  the  blood  passes  ?  I  cannot  solve  these 
questions ;  but  I  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  a  part, 
if  not  the  whole  of  that  new  fibrin,  comes  from  the  muscles 
in  the  capillaries  of  which  the  blood  passes. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that  the  blood,  which  was  red 
when  injected,  came  out  nearly  black.  This  change  of  color 
takes  place  as  long  as  putrefaction  has  not  begun  in  the 
muscles. — iV^  Y.  Medical  Times. 
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I  come  now  to  the  statistical  evidence  in  favor  of  the  supe« 
riority  of  Homoeopathy  over  the  ordinary  methods  of  curing 
disease. 

Kit  can  be  shown  that  the  new  system  is  not  only  the  best 
in  theory,  but  that  it  actually  works  with  most  success  ;  that 
more  persons  are  cured  by  it ;  that  pain  is  more  quickly  alle- 
viated, and  life  prolonged,  its  claim  to  general  reception 
must  undoubtedly  be  admitted. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  twenty-seven  Homoeopathic 
Hospitals  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  most  of  the  chief 
cities,  fi-om  Naples  to  St.  Fetersburgh  ;  and  in  Great  Britain, 
where  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  less  than  200  regu- 
larly educated  physicians  and  surgeons  practising  upon  the 
Homoeopathic  method,  two  hospitals  have  been  opened  in 
London  during  the  present  year,  and  others  are  about  to  be 
established  in  Dublin,  Birmingham  and  Bristol. 

During  the  time  of  the  cholera  in  1836,  the  Homoeopathic 
Hospital  at  Vienna  was  allowed  to  take  in  patients  attacked 
with  this  disease  only  on  condition  that  two  physicians  of  the 
old  school,  appointed  by  Government,  should  watch  the  cases 
and  make  a  report  upon  the  result.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  their  report  would  be  too  favorable  to  the  new  system, 
and  yet  it  appears  from  the  official  returns,  that  while  out  of 
every  hundred  cholera  patients  treated  according  to  the  old 
methods  about  sixty-six  died,  only  thirty -three  out  of  every 
hundreddied  under  HomcBO^pathic  treatment.  This  is  a  pro- 
portion of  two  to  one  in  favor  of  Homoeopathy. 
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Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  ending  in  rapid  consumption, 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  all  diseases.     From  the 
reports  of  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  we  find  that  the  average 
number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  is  about  thirty -five  in  every 
hundred  cases,  the  patients  being  there  treated  upon  the  Al- 
lopathic system,  but  in  the  HorrKBojpaihiG  Hospital  at  Vienna 
the  mortality  of  the  same  disease  is  only  seven  in  every  hun- 
dred ;  that  is,  for  every  one  who  dies  of  inflammation  on  the 
lungs  under  Homoeopathic  treatment,  five  will  die  under  the 
old  system.     A  still  more  striking  difference  is  seen  in  the 
disease  called  Pleurisy,  which  is  an  inflammation  of  the  lin- 
ing   membrane  of  the  lungs.     In  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary 
the  mortality  from  this  disease  is  on  an  average  twelve  in 
every  hundred  cases,  while  in  the  Yienna  Homoeopathic 
Hospital  it  is  but  little  more  than  one  in  a  hundred.     My 
readers  will  no  doubt  recollect  that  in  the  year  1847  famine 
and  disease  were  destroying  the  population  of  Ireland  to  a  ter- 
rible extent.     In  the  spring  of  that  year,  when  fever  and  dys- 
entery were  at  their  height,  and  the  daily  accounts  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  were  almost  too  dreadful  to  be  believed, 
the  British  Homoeopathic  Association  held  a  meeting  in  Lon- 
don, and  determined  to  send  over  immediately  a  skillful  mem- 
ber of  their  own  body  to  test  the  power  of  Homoeopathy  in 
the  most  wretched  and  plague-stricken  districts  of  Ireland. 
A  Mr.  Joseph  Kidd  was  selected  as  a  fitting  person,  and  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  Bantry,  a  small  town  not  far  from  Cork. 
Here  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  disease  of  every  kind, 
principally  fever  and  dysentery,   and  set  himself  to  work  im- 
mediately for  its  relief,  determining  to  undertake  every  case 
brought  before  him,  however  hopeless  it  might  appear.     He 
remained  in  the  town  for  ten  weeks,  and  the  result  of  his  ex- 
periment must  be  highly  satisfactory  to  every  feeling  heart, 
as  well  as  to  the  friends  of  Homoeopathy.     Nearly  200  of  the 
poorest  and  most  miserable  beings,  of  whom  many  were  on 
the  point  of  death,  were  taken  under  his  care  and  treated  with 
Homoeopathic  medicines ;  and  of  these  200  only  thirteen  died, 
the  rate  of  mortality  being  less  than  two  in  every  hundred 
cases  of  fever,  and  fourteen  in  every  hundred  of  dysentery. 
At  the  very  same  time,  in  the  Bantry  Union  Hospital,  where 
the  patients  were  treated  upon  the  old  system,  the  number  of 
deaths  were  thirteen  in  every  hundred  cases  of  fever,  and 
thirty-six  in  every  hundred  of  dysentery.     So  that  out  of  every 
hundred  cases  of  fever  eleven  might  have  been  saved  by 
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Homoeopathy,  who  died  under  the  old  system ;  and  as  many 
as  twenty-two  out  of  every  hundred  of  dysentery. 

During  that  unhappy  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
poor  Irish  emigrated  to  England ;  and  in  one  of  the  large  hos- 
pitals established  to  receive  the  numbers  who  came  over  in  a 
diseased  state,  the  two  superintending  doctors  having  no  faith 
either  in  the  usual  methods  of  cure  or  the  new  system  of  Ho- 
moeopathy, resolved  to  give  no  medicines  at  all.  The  patients 
were  kept  in  bed,  in  clean,  well- ventilated  apartments,  and 
allowed  to  take  no  food  but  milk  and  water,  while  the  doctors 
watched  the  cases  and  left  the  cure  to  Nature.  The  result 
of  this  experiment  was  that  nearly  out  of  3,000  fever  patients 
about  800  died  ;  which  is  the  proportion  of  ten  in  every  hun- 
dred cases.  This,  though  lower  than  the  rate  of  mortality  in 
the  Bantry  Hospital,  where  the  usual  medicines  were  given, 
and  where  fourteen  died  in  every  hundred,  is  still  vastly  high- 
er than  the  average  rate  under  Homoeopathic  treatment, 
which  was  only  two  in  every  hundred.  So  that  from  these 
statements  it  would  appear,  that  while  many  lives  may  be 
really  saved  by  Homoeopathy,  the  old  ^Z^c>pathic  treatment 
does  absolutely  more  harm  than  good ;  that  more  patients 
recover  by  placing  them  in  favorable  conditions  and  then 
leaving  ISfature  to  do  her  own  work,  than  by  administering 
to  them  the  usual  drugs  supposed  to  have  a  healing  power. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  is  really  the  case  in  all  di- 
seases, because  we  have  not  sufficient  statistics  upon  which  to 
found  an  opinion,  but  I  hold  it  to  h^j^roved  by  a  body  of  evi- 
dence impossible  to  be  overturned,  that  the  chances  of  recov- 
ery from  any  of  the  ordinary  diseases  of  life,  however  acute 
or  serious,  are  very  much  greater  under  the  new  system 
of  Homoeopathy  than  under  any  other  system  which  has 
hitherto  been  discovered.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  long 
before  Homoeopathy  was  thought  of,  many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated physicians,  after  a  long  life  spent  in  the  practice  of 
their  art,  acknowledged  and  recorded  it  in  their  writings,  that 
they  were  uncertain  whether  all  their  skill  and  labor  had  not 
been  vainly  bestowed,  whether  their  system  of  medicine  had 
not  upon  the  whole  been  rather  injurious  than  beneficial. 

It  is  said  mice  may  be  expelled  from  drawers  and  cupboards 
most  effectually,  by  placing  fresh  twigs  of  the  elder  bush 
within.  The  odor  of  the  elder  seems  to  be  intolerable  to  the 
animal. 
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IMPEOYED  LUCIFEE  MATCHES. 

Messrs.  J.  &  E.  Sturge,  of  Birmingham,  are  now  manu- 
facturing on  a  large  scale  a  new  description  of  phosphorus  for 
lucifer  matches,  (called  amorphous  phosphorus,)  which  pos- 
sesses the  following  advantages  over  the  old :  1.  It  involves 
much  less  risk  of  destruction  of  life  and  property  by  fire  ;  2. 
It  is  more  suitable  for  matches  intended  for  warm  climates  ; 
3.  It  is  not  poisonous  in  the  solid  form,  so  that  matches  made 
with  it  will  be  comparatively  harmless  if  such  are  chewed  ; 
and,  4.  It  does  not  give  off  any  noxious  vapor  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 

The  most  simple  lucifer-match  consists  of  a  splinter  of  wood 
dipped  into  melted  phosphorous,  and  then  covered  with  gum 
or  glue.  More  frequently  phosphorus  is  associated  with  chlo- 
rate or  nitrate  of  potash,  and  with  sulphur,  or  sulphuret  of 
antimony.  The  employment  of  such  materials  necessarily 
renders  the  manufacture  a  very  hazardous  one,  from  the  risk 
of  fire,  and  in  certain  of  the  Continental  States  the  prepara- 
tion of  lucifer-matches  has  been  absolutely  prohibited.  An- 
other and  quite  unexpected  hazard  was  soon  found  to  attend 
their  manufacture.  The  work-people  were  attacked  by  a 
very  painful  and  often  fatal  disease  of  the  jawbones,  which 
became  carious,  occasioning  in  many  cases  death,  in  several, 
loss  of  the  upper  or  under  jaw,  or  other  severe  mutilation,  and 
disfigurement,  and  always  much  suffering.  The  German 
surgeons,  who  have  paid  great  attention  to  this  distressing 
disease,  refer  it  to  the  absorption  of  the  vapor  of  phosphorus, 
given  off  chiefly  during  the  drying  of  the  matches,  but  like- 
"^8(6  at  other  stages  of  the  manufacture.  Phosphorus,  also, 
is  well  known  to  act  as  a  poison  when  swallowed  in  the  solid 
form,  and  as  it  occurs  in  this  condition  in  lucifer-matches, 
fatal  accidents  have  more  than  once  occurred  from  children 
sucking  them 

The  red  or  amorphous  phosphorus  is  much  less  combustible 
than  ordinary  phosphorus,  and  not  at  all  poisonous.  To  pre- 
pare the  new  substance,  ordinary  phosphorus  is  melted  in  a 
peculiarly  constructed  retort,  and  kept  for  some  hours  at  a 
temperature  of  about  500^  Farenheite.  A  very  singular 
change  is  the  result  of  this  heating,  during  which  the  phos- 
phorus combines  with  caloric,  and  renders  it  latent,  but  does 
not  otherwise  undergo  any  chemical  alteration.  The  original 
phosphorus  is  a  pale  yellow  or  white  transparent  body,  so 
combustible  that  it  must  be  kept  under  cold  water,  and  when 
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brought  into  the  air  grows  luminous  even  at  the  freezing 
point,  and  enters  into  full  blaze  at  a  temperature  of  about 
150°  Fharenheit.  By  the  prolonged  heating,  it  becomes  a 
soft  opaque  mass,  which  is  easily  pulverized,  and  then  forms 
an  uncrystalline  powder  of  a  scarlet,  crimson,  purple-brown, 
or  brown-black  color,  so  incombustible  that  it  may  be  exposed 
in  summer  in  the  open  air,  and  handled  with  impunity  ;  nor 
does  it  grow  luminous  till  it  is  about  to  enter  into  full  com- 
bustion at  the  temperature  of  432°  Fharenheit.  It  is  further, 
so  harmless  to  living  creatures,  that  more  than  a  hundred 
grains  have  been  given  to  dogs  without  doing  them  any  in- 
jury. Although,  in  its  free  state,  it  is  sparingly  combustible, 
yet,  when  it  is  mixed  with  ordinary  ingredieiits  of  lucifer- 
matches,  such  as  sulphur  or  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  chlo-- 
rate  of  potash,  it  kindles  readily . — London  Mechanics'  Mag. 

COMPARATIYE  MORTALITY  OF  CITIES. 

The  reports  of  mortality  of  the  first  week  in  I^ovember  last 
in  various  cities  of  the  Union,  show  the  proportion  of  deaths 
to  the  population,  as  follows : 

Deaths.        Population.      Ratio  of  Deaths. 

Philadelphia, 141         409,000         1  to  2900 

New  York 383  515,000         1  to  1344 

Baltimore, 92         169,000         1  to  1817 

Boston, 89         139,000         1  to  1456 

New  Orleans, 154         120,000        1  to    797 

Savannah, 30  28,000         1  to    733 

Mobile,--- 13  20,500        1  to- 1577 

Let  us  examine  our  own  position  in  this  respect.  The- 
weekly  average  for  November,  of  deaths  here,  as  reported  to 
the  Board  of  Health,  is  54,  to  a  population  of  116  000  or  1 
to  2,120,  as  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  living. 

I  learn,  upon  respectable  authority,  that  London  is  the 
healthiest  city  in  the  world,  and  Philadelphia  next.  As 
respects  American  citizens,  we  stand  next  to  Philadelphia. 
As  the  summer  heats  affect  the  health  of  our  Atlantic  more 
than  the  Western  cities,  perhaps  the  statistics  for  an  entire 
year  for  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia  might  place  them  in  thi& 
respect  on  a  level. 

Since  commencing  this  article,  I  notice  the  official  report  of 
deaths  in  Philadelphia,  from  the  11th  to  the  18th  December 
which  is  168,  1  in  2,434.     This  more  nearly  approximates 
•urs,  as  a  permanent  ratio. — CMs  Advertiser, 
9 
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OX  CILIARY  MOYEMEKTS. 

BY    H.    L.    SMITH. 

There  is  a  peculiar  class  of  motory  phenomena  very  well 
known  to  physiologists  and  microscopists  under  the  name  of 
vibratile  or  ciliary  motions,  the  extent  and  importance  of 
which,  particularly  in  the  lower  forms  of  animal  existence, 
cannot  be  over  estimated.  On  almost  every  free  surface  of 
polypes,  molluses,  medusse,  &c.,  externally,  and  internally, 
the  ciliary  movements  may  be  observed,  and  in  animalcules 
they  constitute  the  principal  means  of  locomotion  and  nutri- 
tion. In  the  warm  blooded  vertebrae  they  are  observed  more 
rarely,  principally  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air 
passages. 

To  observe  the  cilia  (eye-lashes  as  the  name  indicates,) 
nothing  is  better  than  a  bit  of  the  gills  or  edge  of  the  mantle 
of  the  oyster,  the  clam,  or  the  fresh  water  muscle,  which 
may  be  placed  upon  a  glass  slide  with  a  little  of  the  liquor 
from  the  shell  and  covered  with  a  thin  glass.  A  very  small 
portion  is  requisite,  and  this  maybe  still  further  thinned  out, 
by  moderate  pressure  upon  the  glass  cover ;  under  the  micro- 
scope, with  a  power  of  from  200  to  400  linear,  innumerable 
hair-like  appendages  may  be  seen  lashing  and  beating  the 
water,  and  apparently  independent  of  all  vitality  of  the  parts, 
or  will  of  the  animal.  They  are  represented  in  figure  1,  and 
are  in  the  oyster  almost  the  j~-oo  of  an 
inch  in  length,  set  upon  rounded  cells  as 
upon  bulbs,  and  have  the  peculiar  move- 
ment denominated  uncinate^  hook-like, 
the  point  of  each  cilium  approaching 
its  base,  and  then  suddenly  straighten-  ^.    ^ 

ing  out  again. 

I  do  not,  at  present,  intend  to  give  a  lengthened  description 
of  cilia  as  found  in  various  animals,  or  enter  upon  any  explana- 
tion of  their  probable  use.  *  *'  *  Their  universal  presence 
denotes  sufficiently  their  importance.  In  respect  to  Dr. 
Barry,  I  must  remark,  that  his  investigations  in  regard  ^  to 
the  structure  of  muscular  fibre,  have  not  been  received  with 
all  confidence  by  physiologists,  though  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  his  more  recent  discoveries,  confirmed  by  tlie 
veteran  Purkinje,  under  whose  roof  they  were  made,  point 
strongly  to  the  double  spiral,  as  the  ultimate  structure  of  the 
muscular  fibrils.     Concerning  cilia,  he  states  the  folowing  ag 
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Fig.  2. 


new  facts.  In  the  first  place,  all  cilia  consists  of  double 
spiral  threads,  and,  secondly,  they  pass  through  well  marked 
stages  of  development. 

With  regard  to  the  cilia  of  the  round  clam, 
I  have  observed  repeatedly  the  appearance 
shown  in  figure  2,  h,  though  not  at  all  times 
clear  and   distinct.       Dr.  Barry,  however 
claims  to  have  seen  a  cilium  consisting,  dis-« 
tinctly,  of  two  spirals  within  the  winds  of 
which  ^  was   a  pellucid   hyaline    substance. 
This  cilium  is  represented  at  «,  figure  2,  and 
in  figure  3,  is  shown  a  portion  of  the  gill  of 
the  oyster,  presenting  dififerent  stages  of  de- 
velopment :  1st,  the  primary  cells  a,  in  which  the  cilia  are 
originated,  and  push  before  them  the  membrane  of  the  cell, 
iirst  pointed,  and  afterwards  a 
club-like  form  shown  at  h;  2nd, 
the  membrane  being  ruptured  it 
unrolls  itself  like  a  young  fern 
c,  shown  enlarged  in  figure  2  «,       r^^  ^ 

which,  finally,  becomes  devel-   l&Qrrp''^T-'rr^r^r,o> 
oped,  3d,  into  the  perfect  straight     ^m)PP>^^J^^  ^ 
cilium,  J,  figure  2.     I  have  nev-  "'^  -«-^--w.-.,.-..,--.^> 

er  been  able  to  detect  this  double  ^'^-  ^• 

spiral,  though  I  have  gazed  for  hours,  so  intently,  that  upon 
leaving  the  microscope,  I  could  see  as  often  as  I  closed  my 
eyes,  the  images  of  these  little  hairs  vibrating  ceaselessly  be- 
fore me  I  cannot  say,  positively,  that  the  optical  powi  of 
my  instrument  was  equal  to  Dr.  Barry's,  yet  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  the  objectives  of  IsTachet  and  Oberhauser,  Xch 
Doctor  ^^""^  ''''^  "^'"'^^  ^^^''''^  ^'  PlosselPs,  employed  by  the 
^  Leaving,  however,  the  structure  of  the  cilia,  I  will  con- 
sider the  cause  of  the  peculiar  movement  which  is  observed. 
It  isgenerally  admitted  that  this  movement  is  independent 
of  vital  action,  since  it  will  continue  for  days,  and  even 
weeks,  when  portions  of  the  animal  are  far  gone  in  putre- 
wh  r;ff-..f  /if  '^^^P^^^^^^t  of  nervous  actiSn,  substances 
which  affect  the  nervous  system  so  powerfully  such  as  hy- 
&w'  T^'  ^^^Pl^^ne,  strychnine,  &c.,  have  not  the 
slighte  t  influence  on  the  cilia  or  their  movements;  the 
integrity  of  the  cells,  upon  which  the  cilia  are  located  only 
appears  essential.  '      ^ 
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CHLOROSIS. 


BY   STORM   KOSA,    M.    O. 


Case  1st. — In  June,  1844,  I  attended  a  case  of  chlorosis 
in  a  young  lady  aged  17  years.  She  had  menstruated  spar- 
ingly a  few  times  at  irregular  intervals,  but  had  had  no  symp- 
toms of  the  catamenia  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  months.  She 
was  emaciated  to  a  mere  skeleton,  had  violent  cough  with  a 
profuse  mucous  expectoration.  The  case  was  a  well  marked 
chlorosis,  although  there  was  some  fear  that  the  lungs  had 
become  involved.  But  by  auscultation  I  become  satisfied  the 
cough  and  expectoration  were  merely  sympathetic.  There 
was  great  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  violent  palpitation  of 
the  heart  was  induced  by  the  least  exertion.  Her  counte- 
nance was  of  that  peculiar  greenish  color  which  is  common  to 
chlorotics ;  her  reluctance  to  all  kinds  of  exercise,  even  diver- 
sions, was  insurmountable ;  she  experienced  great  depre  sion 
of  spirits,  was  melancholy  and  exceedingly  taciturn.  Its  was 
with  the  utmost  perseverance  that  I  obtained  the  folio  wing 
symptoms :  a  dull  sensation  in  the  head  and  pain  in  the  fore- 
head and  temples  ;  costiveness,  the  bowels  moving  at  inter- 
vals of  four  or  five  days,  the  movement  attended  with 
great  pain  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rectum,  anorexia, 
and  a  repugnance  to  all  kinds  of  drinks,  disturbed  sleep,  oc- 
casional pains  in  the  right  hypochondrium  of  a  sharp  lancin- 
ating character,  the  eye-lids  were  oedamatous  and  the  eyes 
dull,  the  extremities  were  cold  and  the  feet  slightly  swollen 
at  evening,  tongue  and  gums,  and  indeed  the  whole  buccal 
cavity  was  peculiarly  pale  as  well  as  the  lips. 

The  mother  informed  me  that  from  her  earliest  days  she 
had  manifested  a  great  reluctance  to  all  kinds  of  exercise; 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  her  health  until  about  the 
age  of  12  years,  at  which  time  she  began  to  decline  and  droop 
more  than  usual.  It  was  remarked  that  her  countenance  be- 
came peculiarly  pale  with  rather  a  greenish  tint,  her  eyes  dull, 
and  indeed  many  of  the  leading  symptoms  of  chlorosis  ap- 
peared to  be  rapidly  developing  themselves.  She  was  now 
placed  under  the  care  of  an  allopathic  physician,  who  gave 
her  cathartics  '''  of  a  mild  Gharacter^''  and  massive  doses  of 
Ferri  carb.,  and  required  her  to  exercise  on  horseback.  In 
her  14th  year,  after  having  been  treated  heroically^  and  con- 
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sequently  scientifically,  the  catemonia  made  their  appearance, 
at  which  time  the  physician  and  family  were  satisfied  that  all 
was  now  right,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait 
patiently  for  the  return  of  health  and  strength  which  could  be 
greatly  facilitated  hy  a  little  stkengthening  bitteks  to  he 
talcen  three  times  a  day, 

A  short  time,  however,  developed  the  sad  intelligence  that 
her  health  was  still  declining.  In  this  condition  she  con- 
tinued for  about  three  years,  constantly  growing  more  feeble 
in  spite  of  the  massive  doses  of  Ferri  carh.^  blue  j>ills^  and 
strengthening  hitters. 

At  the  time  I  was  first  called,  the  friends  of  the  young  lady 
had  been  informed  by  the  physician  that  the  case  must  ter- 
minate fatally,  as  it  had  now  become  a  confirmed  phthisic. 

After  a  careful  examinatton  of  the  case,  I  entertained  but 
slight  hopes  of  her  recovery,  and  still  I  was  satisfied  that  no 
organic  lesion  had  taken  place  in  the  lungs. 

June  11th,  I  commenced  the  treatment,  I  ordered  the  Nux 
vomica  to  be  repeated  daily  till  some  alteration  had  been  man- 
ifested in  the  digestive  functions,  at  which  I  directed  to  dis- 
continue the  remedy. 

June  18,  I  visited  my  patient  and  found  that  no  improve- 
ment had  taken  place.  On  the  12th  sulphur  was  adminis- 
tered, three  pellets,  and  I  gave  orders  to  repeat  after  the  lapse 
of  four  days  J  provided  there  was  no  improvement  in  the 
meantime. 

June  25,  two  doses  of  sulphur  had  been  given,  the  patient 
was  greatly  improved,  the  bowels  had  been  more  free  than 
they  had  been  for  some  years  without  the  aid  of  cathartics. 
I  now  directed  suitable  diet  and  exercise  and  left  the  patient 
without  medicine. 

July  2nd,  I  found  my  patient  greatly  improved,  not  only 
in  the  digestive  functions  but  in  strength  and  cheerfulness. 
I  now  directed  pusatilla  12th,  two  pellets,  twice  a  week,  till 
I  should  make  another  visit. 

July  20th,  found  my  patient  continuing  to  improve,  her 
cough  is  greatly  diminished,  and  has  a  slight  or  sparing  men- 
struation, sleeps  quietly,  relishes  her  food  and  is  quite  cheer- 
ful, gave  ik^r  no  medicine,  diet  and  exercise  before. 

Aug.  1,  lound  my  patient  about  as  at  my  last  visit,  she 
was  not  sensible  of  any  improvement  since  that  time,  I  or- 
dered pusatilla  again. 

Aug.  10,  I  visited  my  patient  and  again  found  her  much 
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improved  from  my  last  visit,  her  monthly  period  was  now 
upon  her,  attended  with  normal  symptoms  and  a  healthy  dis- 
charge, and  although  it  made  its  appearance  earlier  than 
usual  this  time,  it  regular  observed  a  regular  time  and  inter- 
val afterwards.  I  prescribed  no  further  medicine  and  she  has 
remained  healthy  to  this  period. 


TEEATMENT  OF  INTEKMITTENT  FEVEES. 

Professor  Pulte  : 

Some  weeks  ago  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  com- 
munication from  Dr.  Leonard,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  pub- 
lished in  the  November  number  of  your  excellent  journal. 
The  communication  referred  to  western  intermittents,  and 
Dr.  L.'s  complaints  of  want  of  success  in  curing  the  disease 
Homoeopathically  as  much  coincided  with  those  which  I 
have  heard  from  many  other  Homoeopaths.  I  purpose 
detailing  to  you  a  plan  by  which  I  think  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  may  be  rendered  almost  certain.  I  should 
have  written  to  you  on  this  subject  at  an  earlier  date,  had 
not  my  time  been  so  occupied  with  the  manifold  cares  inci- 
dent upon  a  change  of  location. 

In  the  course  of  my  practice  in  Wilkinson  county,  Missis- 
sippi, during  the  past  year  I  have  treated  some  200  cases 
of  intermittent  fevers,  in  not  a  single  instance  have  I  failed  in 
curing  my  patients,  and  that  quickly  and  radically,  and  no 
medicines  have  I  administered  except  in  minute  doses.  The 
intermittents  of  the  South-west,  may  be  somewhat  different 
from  those  of  the  North-west,  but  fi'om  my  acquaintance  with 
the  disease  in  Ohio,  I  think  that  the  same  method  of  treatment 
will  answer  equally  as  well  in  the  North  as  in  the  South. 

Intermittents  may  be  classified  in  two  general  divisions — 
the  first  including  those  in  which  the  paroxysms  are  perfectly 
developed  ;  and  the  second  those  in  which  the  paroxysms  are 
not  thus  developed  ;  and  in  two  classes  of  patients  are  to  be 
treated  differently— the  first  including  those  who  have  sufiicient 
vitality  in  their  systems  for  a  ready  reaction  after  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  water ;  and  the  second,  those  who  have  not  suf- 
ficient vitality  for  the  reaction.  With  a  patient  of  the  first 
class,  it  matters  not  whether  the  disease  comes  under  the 
first  or  the  second  of  the  divisions  I  have  specified,  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  treatment  I  have  found  most  beneficial. 
When  the  patient  feels  coming  on  the  premonitory  symptoms 
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of  the  chill,  let  him  be  placed  in  a  shower  bath  (or  if  one  be 
not  convenient,  a  basket  held  over  the  head,  and  through  the 
basket  a  bucket-full  of  ice-cold  water  poured,  will  answer  as 
well,)  having  received  the  stream  of  water  upon  the  body  for 
a  few  seconds,  let  the  patient  be  thoroughly  rubbed  with  a 
coarse  towel,  then  enfold  himin  a  blanket,  and,  having  plactd 
him  in  bed,  throw  several  other  blankets  over  him.  The 
pulse  must  now  be  carefully  watched,  and  should  it  be  found 
sinking,  a  few  drops  of  tinct.  Camph.  should  be  adminis- 
tered, and,  if  necessary,  the  dose  repeated.  Thus,  in  99  out 
of  every  hundred  cases,  the  invasion  of  the  paroxysm  will  be 
prevented  ;  the  patient  soon  breaks  into  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion. Let  him  now  be  placed  in  a  shallow  bath,  of  about  three 
minutes  duration,atthe  temperature  of  about  70°  Fahrenheit, 
rubbed  well,  and  dressed,  a  dose  of  the  remedy  judged  to  be 
appropriate  to  the  symptoms  of  the  case,  at  from  the  3y oo  to 
the  6x0  0  dilution,  should  now  be  given,  followed  every  twelve 
hours  by  doses  of  the  same  remedy,  but  at  a  higher  dilution. 
Let  this  course  be  followed  up  until  it  is  ascertained  that  a 
cure  is  effected. 

With  patients  of  the  second  class  it  becomes  necessary  to 
pursue  a  somewhat  different  method,  it  being  now  impossi- 
ble to  use  the  cold  water.  Li  intermittents  of  the  first  divi- 
sion, the  remedy  appropriate  to  the  symptoms  in  detail  hav- 
ing been  selected,  let  1  drop  of  the  remedy,  at  from  the  lyo  to 
the  8  Yo  0  dilution  be  given  as  the  paroxysm  is  coming  on,  1  drop 
of  the  same  potency,  at  the  commencement  of  the  hot  stage, 
and  one  drop  of  a  much  higher  dilution,  at  its  close  ;  in  in- 
stances of  the  second  division,  when  the  cold  and  the  hot 
stage  seem  to  come  on  instantaneously,  administer  a  dose  of 
the  proper  remedy  of  a  low  attenuation  at  the  commencement, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  paroxysm  ;  the  subsequent  treatment 
is  the  same  for  both  divisions,  after  the  patient  has  perspired 
sufficiently  let  him  have  a  tepid  shallow  bath  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  be  thoroughly  dried,  let  him  change  the  cloth- 
ing worn  next  the  skin,  and  administer  to  him  a  dose  of  the 
appropriate  medicine  every  six  hours,  the  potency  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  patient's  constitution,  etc.  For  the 
first  division  of  the  disease  we  have  to  select  from  a  hundred 
medicines  ;  for  the  second,  arsen.  all),  is  emphatically  the 
remedy.  The  diet  should  of  course  be  light,  chiefly  farina- 
ceous, though  a  little  lean  fresh  beef  may  be  allowed. 

Such,  my  dear  Professor,  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  method 
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which  I  have  pursued  with  as  much  success ;  for  many  valu- 
able portions  of  it  I  acknowledge  myself  indebted  to  our 
^eat  Southern  Homoepath,  F.  A.  W.  Davis,  M.  D.,  of 
jSTatchez.  If  the  remedy  be  carefully  selected  a  cure  may  be 
warranted  with  not  more  than  one  paroxysm,  or  two  at  most, 
after  the  treatment  has  been  commenced.  Will  not  some  of 
the  profession  in  the  North  try  this  plan,  and  inform  me 
whether  or  no  it  will  answer  there  ? 

Yours  fraternally, 
Yicksburg,  Miss.  O.  F.  HOWE,  M.  D. 

The  above  valuable  communication  of  Dr.  Howe,  of  Yicks- 
burg, merits  the  whole  attention  of  the  profession,  as  it  con- 
tains in  a  short  and  clear  exposition,  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem, so  long  sought  after  by  our  most  experienced  Homoeo- 
pathists.  If  the  result  of  others  should  verify  the  general 
applicability  of  the  above  suggested  method  to  treat  inter- 
mittent fevers,  an  annoying  impediment  for  patient  and  prac- 
titioner has  been  removed  forever.  We  readily  confess,  that 
at  the  first  sight  of  Dr.  Howe's  remarks,  we  could  not  withhold 
from  them  our  assent  and  the  belief,  that  well  instituted  tri- 
als will  prove  their  correctness.  A  longtime  since  we  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  chill  was  the  most  characteristic  part 
of  an  intermittent  and  its  symptoms  should  principally  guide 
us  in  the  selection  of  the  specific  remedy ;  we  so  expressed 
ourselves  in  a  previous  number  of  the  magazine.  This  opi- 
nion is  verified  by  the  practical  results,  gained  by  Dr. 
Howe,  and  that  giant  in  our  ort^  the  great  and  experienced 
Southern  Homoeopathist,  Dr.  Davis,  of  JSTatchez. 

Another  great  feature  in  the  above  method  is  the  applica- 
tion of  water  as  an  auxiliary  to  homoeopathic  medication. 
The  hyper-orthodox  among  us,  must,  of  course,  now  refrain 
from  following  the  rules  given  above,  because  water  has  not 
as  yet  received  a  place  in  Jahr's  Manual.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, there  may  be  few,  who  thus  foolishly  throw  away  a  bit 
of  good  advice,  always  so  acceptable,  when  needed;  and  this 
is  so  in  no  disease  more  the  case  than  in  intermittents. — [Ed. 


Chlokofokm. — -A  young  man  at  Aberdeen  lately  died  of 
chloroform.     He  acquired  a  habit  of  intoxication  by  smelling 
some  of  the  fluid  placed  on  his  handkerchief.     At  last  he  in 
haled  the  vapor  so  largely  that  he  dropped  dead  on  a  counter. 
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Warts — Yerruc^. — A  child,  about  ten  years  of  age — 
scrofulous — has  had  large,  red,  bleeding  warts  on  the  face 
and  hands  for  four  years.  At  the  time  of  the  prescription 
the  hands  were  covered  with  them,  also  the  face,  and  upon 
the  right  eye-ball,  very  near  the  corner,  was  an  excrescence 
very  near  resembling  those  on  the  face ;  it  had  been  there 
for  two  years,  it  was  ulcerated,  and  partially  destroyed  the 
sight.  Without  anticipating  much  success,  I  gave  12  pow- 
ders of  Causticum  3rd  ;  6  pellets  in  each  powder — a  powder 
to  be  taken  every  other  morning.  About  three  weeks  after, 
I  saw  the  child,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  not  a  single 
wart  remained,  and  upon  the  eye,  nothing  remained  but  a 
small  speck.     No  other  medicine  had  been  used. 

Atonic  Hobmorrhage  from  the  Uterus,  after  Abor- 
tion.— In  this  case  a  constant  discharge  of  bright,  fresh 
blood  had  continued  for  six  weeks,  until  the  patient  became 
pale  and  weak,  with  slight  fever  every  day,  and  sweat  at 
night.  A  sore,  sharp  pain  was  felt,  when  moving,  in  the 
region  of  the  right  ovary.  I  gave  China  Sd  in  pellets,  4 
in  every  4  hours ;  after  the  second  dose  the  hoemorrhage 
ceased  and  did  not  return.  This  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
the  immediate  effects  of  a  specific. 

Ague  and  Fever. — ^With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  I  have  found  but  little  trouble  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  I  find  that  Arsenieum  or  Ipecac^  will  cure  nine  out 
out  often.  Wherever  I  find  a  case  of  ague,  when  the  chills 
and  fever  alternate^  I  never  fail  to  cure  it  with  a  few  doses 
of  Arsenieum.  I  prescribe  altogether  by  the  symptoms  of 
the  chilly  which  are  our  surest  guide.  I  use  Ars.  in  the  2nd 
and  3d  trit.  and  always  give  it  in  powders,  dry  on  the  tongue 
once  in  2  or  4  hours,  and  it  is  not  so  reliable  in  solution  or 
in  pellets.  IjpecaG  is  indicated  where  there  is  much  gastric 
disturbance,  slight  or  heavy  chills,  with  great  coldness  and 
shivering.  I  use  the  1st  and  2nd  dilutions — giving  one  drop 
once  in  2  or  4  hours.  All  medicines  for  ague^  should  be 
given  through  the  paroxysm  as  well  as  in  the  apyrexia.  I 
scarce  ever  use  China  in  ague. 

Three  millions  and  a  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  or 
one-eigth  of  the  whole  population,  depend  for  subsistence  upon  the 
various  manufactures  of  cotton. 
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DISEASE,  CURE,  &C. 

We  gave,  in  our  last,  a  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Jennings'  work, 
*' Philosophy  of  Human  Life,"  intending  to  review  it  at  leisure. 
But  upon  examination,  we  find  no  material  for  an  extended  review. 

Dr.  Jennings  asserts  that  disease  is  no  enemy,  that  medicine  is 
no  friend  and  that  disease  should  be  left  to  spontaneous  termina- 
tion. To  sustain  all  this  we  have  nothing  but  Dr.  Jenning's 
assertion,  based  upon  the  comparative  results  of  his  experience  in 
chaotic  medicine  and  in  the  do-nothing  way,  together  with  the 
statements  of  several  physicians  as  to  the  worthlessness  of  old 
medicine. 

Whereupon  Dr.  Jennings,  instead  of  extending  his  investigations 
to  the  comparative  results  of  other  modes  of  practice,  and  thus 
definitely  ascertaining  whether  any  other  is  more  successful  than 
do-nothing,  summarily  pronounces  against  all  medicine — as  confi- 
dently against  that  practice  of  whose  comparative  results  he  knows 
little  or  nothing,  as  in  regard  to  that  in  which  he  has  had  some 
years'  experience.  And  to  preclude  the  necessity  for  any  further 
investigation,  he  projects  an  hypothesis  as  shadowy  as  the  spectre 
of  the  Brocken.  Dr.  Jennings  may  think  we  do  him  injustice  in 
not  presenting  and  reviewing  the  grounds  of  his  hypothesis ;  but 
really  it  has  no  grounds  but  his  want  of  success  in  practice,  which 
we  freely  admit ;  and  the  argument  reads — Dr.  Jennings  did  not 
cure  his  patients,  therefore  nobody  else  does.  Now,  without  de- 
nying that  there  are  many  incurable  cases  of  disease  as  well  as 
spontaneous  recoveries  and  deaths  from  old  age,  we  yet  find 
incontrovertible  evidence  that  medicine  does  sometimes  cure.  And 
when  Dr.  Jennings  has  disproved  the  evidence  upon  the  116th 
and  11 7th  pages  of  the  present  number,  we  will  furnish  more  of 
a  similar  character  for  him  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  upon. 

The  term  nature  plays  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  Dr.  Jennings' 
book,  and  that,  too,  with  a  liberality  in  the  way  of  personification, 
better  suited  to  rhetoric  than  logic,  to  a  poetical  amplification  of 
acknowledged  facts,  than  an  attempt  at  a  logical  discussion  of  a 
doubtful  hypothesis. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  twaddle,  both  spoken  and  written, 
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about  nature,  and  no  where  more  than  in  medical  works.  Now, 
nature  includes  very  many  things  outside  of  the  human  body  as 
well  as  several  in  it.  And  the  articles  termed  medicinal,  are  just 
as  much  a  part  of  nature  as  the  human  body  itself.  As  to  the 
point  whether  or  not  they  are  medicinal — whether  they  really  do 
cure  disease,  it  is  to  be  determined  by  experience  and  not  by  a 
shadowy  hypothesis — by  an  experimenter  in  something  more 
genial  than  the  destructive  processes  of  old  medicine.  If  medi- 
cine does  cure,  it  is  as  much  nature  that  does  it  as  if  the  recovery 
occurs  without  medicine.  If  neither  medicine  nor  any  other  ex- 
ternal agent  cure,  why,  then,  there  is  no  cure  at  all — there  is 
simply  spontaneous  recovery.  Neither  nature  nor  anything  else 
has  cured.     The  term  cure  implies  the  action  of  a  remedial  agent. 

Men  appear  to  forget  that  the  processes  of  disease  as  really  be- 
longs to  nature  as  the  processes  of  health.  Health  is  the  result 
of  certain  relations  between  the  animal  system  and  external  nature 
as  disease  is  the  result  of  certain  other  relations — and  both  belong 
to  nature. 

The  pestilential  cholera  atmosphere  is  as  much  a  part  of  nature 
as  the  purest  mountain  air — the  fatal  carbonic  acid  as  much  as  the 
invigorating  oxygen. 

The  earthquake  which  immolates  its  thousands,  is  as  much  an 
operation  of  nature,  as  the  gravitation  which  caused  the  deposi- 
tion of  our  productive  alluvial  soils. 

It  is  as  much  in  accordance  with  nature  for  the  wolf  to  hunt 
down  the  deer,  the  tiger  to  rend  the  antelope  or  the  shark  to  de- 
vour the  bather,  as  for  the  Samaritan  to  minister  to  him  who  fell 
among  thieves.  And  a  more  unmeaning  phrase  has  not  been  in- 
troduced into  our  current  literature,  than  the  hacknied  expression 
"violation  of  nature's  laws."  In  the  first  place  the  term  law  is 
but  a  figure  of  speech  in  this  connection,  and  in  the  second  place, 
we  apprehend  that  no  being  short  of  the  author  of  nature  has, 
power  to  violate  it — we  do  not  think  he  has  the  will.* 

In  fine,  we  would  recommend  to  the  estimable  author,  of  the 
so-called  **  Philosophy  of  Human  Life,"  before  he  issues  his  pro- 
posed new  work,  that  he  should  examine  a  little   the  evidence   in 

*  Critical  theological  writers  treat  of  miracles,  not  as  preternatural,  contrary 
to  nature,  but  as  supernatural,  above  nature. 
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favor  of  medicinal  cures  beyond  the  limits  of  antiquarianism, 
allowing  that  evidence  the  due  weight  belonging  to  substantial 
facts,  or  that  he  should  refrain  in  his  forthcoming  volume  from  so 
summarily  disposing  of  modes  of  practice  about  which  and  about 
the  results  of  which,  his  knowledge  is  evidently  a  minimum. 


M^  The  names  for  the  Quarterly  are  still  coming  in  ;  but  they 
have  not  yet  reached  the  required  number.  We  shall  commence 
it  whenever  they  reach  five  hundred.  We  propose,  when  that 
number  is  obtained,  to  render  the  monthly  a  popular  advocate  of 
Homoeopathy  as  a  book  of  health. 

Croserid's  Manual  of  Obstetrics. — We  forgot,  in  our  notice 
of  this  convenient  little  manual,  to  say  that  is  for  sale  in  Cleveland 
by  E.  G.  Knight  &  Co.  Also  Dr.  Jennings'  Philosophy  of  Human 
Life. 


Freedom  of  Utterance. — We  wish  it  understood  that  we  do 
not  endorse  all  the  sentiments  contained  in  extracts  from  published 
works  any  more  than  in  the  original  articles  of  our  correspondents, 
especially  in  scraps  semetimes  picked  up  to  make  a  page  come 
out  even. 

The  current  extracts  from  Dr.  Balbirnie's  **  Philosophy  of 
Water  Cure,"  contain  many  excellent  things,  but  occasionally  we 
should  dissent  from  him. 


Some  of  our  subscribers  would  prefer  a  colored  cover.  We 
could  not  afford  a  periodical  of  forty-eight  pages,  illustrated  with 
cuts,  at  the  low  price  of  one  dollar.  And  we  presume  that  our 
subscribers  set  more  value  upon  the  inside  than  the  outside.  As 
our  list  increases,  we  can,  from  year  to  year,  make  improvements. 


Canine  Nurse  Wanted. — The  following  is  a  literal  translation 
of  an  advertisement  which  appears  in  a  French  paper  : 

"La  Signora  Marchesa  Siffanti  di  San-Bartholomeo  wants  a 
nurse,  unmarried,  to  raise  a  small  family  of  five  English  puppies, 
pure  blooded.  The  Signora  Marchesa,  will  expect  the  nurse  to 
board  at  the  house  of  his  Excellency,  breakfast  with  the  Marchi- 
oness, dine  with  the  servants,  and  sleep  with  the  dogs.  Salary 
twenty  dollars  a  month. 
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In  the  last  No.  of  the  Magazine  I  mentioned  the' fact  that  circum- 
stances had  prevented  the  reception  by  me  of  several  MSS.  intended 
to  aid  us  in  the  preparation  for  the  press,  of  the  **  Homoeopathic 
Surgery."  Those  whose  MSS.  had  not  been  received  were  re- 
quested to  re-write  them,  and  those  who  intended  to  write  for  us 
were  requested  to  do  so  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  as  it  was  the 
intention  to  put  the  work  to  press  "  in  the  early  part  of  January, 
1853."  The  object  of  this  is  to  state  that  since  the  publication 
of  that  card  we  have  been  informed  that  quite  a  number 
of  Learned  and  Experienced  Practitioners,  who  had  not  pre- 
viously contributed  anything  for  the  work,  in  consequence  of 
not  having  received  the  request  to  do  so  from  me,  have  expressed 
a  desire  for  a  little  longer  d^lay  of  the  publication,  to  enable  them 
to  communicate  more  fully  many  important  improvements  in  the 
treatment  of  several  surgical  diseases,  which  are  not  generally 
known  to  the  profession.  We  have  therefore  determined  to  delay 
putting  the  work  to  press  until  March  or  April  next,  so  as  to  give 
ample  time  for  all  such  to  prepare  and  forward  their  reports  or 
.essays  for  our  use.  We  are  aware  that  all  are  anxious  to  see  the 
work  out,  and  many  are  very  impatient  of  the  delay  already,  but 
we  hope  our  friends  will  consider  that  the  work  is  an  important 
one — and  is  the  more  so  in  consequenee  of  there  being  no  work  of 
the  kind  extant.  They  must  consider  that  the  preparation  of  such 
a  work  involves  a  great  amo\mt  of  labor,  research  and  study  ;  and 
in  order  to  have  it  as  perfect  as  possible  and  of  the  most  practical 
utility  to  the  profession,  it  must  contain  not  only  the  teachings  of 
"  the  Books"  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  but  the  improve- 
ments of  living  practitioners  of  our  own  country  also  ;  that  it  may 
comprehend  all  that  is  known  upon  the  subjects  up  to  the  present 
day.  Had  our  ambition  been  merely  "to  make  a  book,"  we 
might  have  done  so  by  copying  from  other  Books  and  saved  our- 
selves the  trouble  and  expense  of  calling  upon  our  Homoeopathic 
brethren  for  **  original  successful  treatment"  and  gratified  the 
desire  of  our  friends  for  a  new  book — a  *'  Homoeopathic  Surgery" 
long  ago.  The  few  months  longer  delay  will  soon  pass  and  the 
book  will  be  out  in  due  time  and  will  probably  be  more  acceptable 
when  it  comes.  Permit  us  to  hope  that  while  we  delay  the  press 
our  friends  will  be  diligently  aiding  in  its  more  perfect  preparation, 
by  sending  on  essays  and  reports  of  new  and  originel  successful 
treatment  of  any  of  the  so-called,  surgical  diseases.  It  is  neces- 
S3,ry  that  we  have  it  all  at  hand  before  the  work  goes  to  press,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  classify  them  properly  and  insert  the  instruction 
to  be  derived  from  each  in  its  proper  place. 

B.  L.  HILL,  M.  D. 
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RECEIPTS  FOR  MAGAZINE— CONTINUED. 
I.  A.  Cheever,  II  Vol.  Gottfried  Stilz,  Jolm  D  Strasburgh,  Jacob  Wetstein, 
Rev.  I.  H.  Bahrenburg.  Fred.  Bariiiger,  Andreas  Wetzel,  all  II  Vol.  Dr.  J.  J. 
Botsfield,  I  Vol.  Dr.  E.  Wood.  II  Vol.  Dr.  G.  W.  Graves,  I  Vol.  Dr.  A.  W. 
Morse,  II  Vol.  Rev.  Conrad  Gaben,  II  Vol.  Rev^Jac.Krebbiel  II  Vol.  S.  T.  W. 
Potter,  I  Vol.  Dr.  G.  Venable,  II  Vol.  Dr.  D.  Gloss,  II  Vol.  Dr.  P.  M. 
Leonard,  II  Vol.  Dr.  Bayard,  I  Vol.  Dr.  E.  A.  Lodge,  I  <fe  II  Vol.  Dr. 
Bostler,  I  Vol.     Dr.  Lewis  Bayha,  II  Vol.     Dr.  S.  W.  Green,  I  Vol.  Dr.  Webb, 

I  &  II  Vol.  Dr.  Fnller,  II  Vol.  Dr.  S  D.  Hand,  II  Vol.  P.  H.  Peterson,  I 
&  II  Vol.  P.  B.  King,  II  Vol.  D.  Elliton,  II  Vol.  F.  V.  Chamberlain,  II 
Vol.  J.  H.  Dunham,  II  Vol.  I.  B.  Doggelt,  II  Vol  Dr  D.  s.  Smith,  II  VoL 
Dr.  J  F.  Whittle,  40  copies  II.  Vol.    A.  B.  McChesney,  II  Vol.    R.  J.  Smith, 

II  Vol.  Judge  Arnold,  II  Vol.  Dr.  T.  C.  Gamble,  II  Vol.  J.  McDonnald,  II 
Vol.  J.  Briggs,  II  Vol.  P.  Mullanay.  II  Vol.  F.  A.  Whitney,  II  Vol.  Mrs. 
E.  P.  Whitney,  II.  Vol.  Dr.  P.  B.  Morgan,  II  Vol.  Mrs.  W.  K.  Strong,  II 
Vol.  Dr.  A.  P.  Bigler,  Lake  view  Water  Cure,  1st  Vol.  Jacob  Williams,  II 
Vol.  R.  P.  Davis  II  Vol.  Jas.  W.  Sligh,  II  Vol.  Dr.  Chas.  Shepherd,  II 
Vol.  Dr.  A.  D.  Bottsford,  II  Vol.  D.  E.  Fish,  II  Vol.  Miss  L.  Bottsford, 
II  Vol.  Dr.  R.  S.  Huron,  II  Vol.  Dr.  E.  W.-  Rodger  II  Vol.  T.  J.  Patchin, 
II  Vol.  H.  C.  Hubbard,  II  Vol.  Dr.  A.  Giles,  II  Vol.  D.  A.  Putney,  I 
Vol.  J.  0.  Ranne,  Jr.,  II  Vol.  Rev.  J.  W,  Fish,  II  Vol  H.  Griswold,  II 
Vol.  C.  H.  Thompson,  II  Vol.  Dr.  J.  M.  Johnson,  II  Vol.  J.  Teft,  II  Vol. 
S.  J.  Conklin,  II  Vol.  Joel  Manning  II  Vol.  L.  Fletcher,  II  Vol.  S.  N. 
Caldwell,  II  Vol.  J.  H.  Tilden,  II  Vol.  Dr.  J.  McFailand,  II  Vol.  Judge 
Thrasher,  II  Vol.  P.  Bush,  II  Vol.  Dr.  Campbell,  II  Vol,  H.  Haxley,  II 
Vol.  H.  Edgeley,  II  Vol.  Dr.  A.  Phillips  II  Vol.  Dr.  E.  H.  Kemiedy,  II 
Vol.  Mr.  J.  Reynolds,  II  Vol.  Dr.  C.  C.  Odell,  II  Vol.  Dr.  O.  V.  Thayer, 
II  Vol.  Dr.  C.  W.  Boyce,  II  Vol.  J.  Gould,  II  Vol.  Chas.  Davis,  II  Vol. 
Dr.  Thompson,  I  Vol.  A.  Halcombe,  II  Vol.  J  W.  Prowell,  II  Vol.  J.  T. 
Miller,  II  Vol.  Mrs.  R.  P.  Lowe,  II  Vol.  Job  Simpson,  II  Vol.  J.  Hollings- 
worth,  II  Vol.  Dr.  Storm  Rosa,  II  Vol.  Mrs.  Portia  Gage,  II  Vol.  L.  S. 
Warner,  II  Vol.  Dr.  G.  Stewart,  II  Vol.  Dr.  Wm.  W.  Kendell,  II^'ol.  R. 
L.  Weddell,  II  Vol.  A.  W.  Chappell,  II  Vol.  Miss  C.  Wright,  II  Vol.  Dr. 
J.  S.  P.  Morris,  II  Vol.  Capt.  Cromwell,  II  Vol.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Hunt,  II  Vol. 
J.  W.  Shays,  II  Vol.  Dr.  J.  Barry,  I  Vol  G.  L.  Hanks,  I  Vol.  L.  Ander- 
son, I  Vol.  M.Longworth,  I  Vol.  Dr.  Lucius  Stockwell,  II  Vol.  A.  Stock- 
well,  I  Vol.  J.  F.  Flagg,  Wm.  H.  Young,  II  Vol.  Horace  T.  N.  Benedict, 
II  Vol.    A.  Shepherd,  II  Vol.  C.  C.  White,  II  Vol.  S.  K.  J.  Chesbrough,  Miss 

Dr.  M.  H.  Mowry,  I  Vol.  Dr.  W.  H.  Murphy,  II  Vol.     Dr.  S.  Rodgers,  II  Vol. 

R.  Spry,  II  Vol.     Mrs.  A.  Pursell,  II  Vol.     David  Crese,  II  Vol.     J.  W.  Pur- 

dum,  II  Vol.     Augustus  Lorberg,  II  Vol.    Drs.  Babcock  &  Foot,  II  Vol.  Rev. 

D.  A.  Peck,  II  Vol.     Dr.  A.  Heald,  II  VoL     D.  J.  Gish  &  Bro.,  II  Vol.     E.G. 

Cook,  II  Vol.    John  E.  Smith,  II  Vol.     C.  C.  Lee,  II  Vol.    Dr.  T.  F.  Conant, 

II  Vol.     Dr.  H.  Bennett,  II  Vol.     Dr.  A.  Andrus.  I  Vol.     Mrs.  G.  W.  Lauton, 

II  Vol.     Dr.  O.  E.  Noble;  II  Vol.  Philander  Copeland,  II  Vol.     Dr.  Edwin  A. 

Lodge,  II  Vol.    E.  A.  Strong,  II  Vol.    A.  W.  Whipple,  II  Vol.    D.  E.  Smith, 

II  Vol.    A.  C.  Burke,  II  Vol.     0.  R.  King,  II  Vol.    J.  B.  Bennett,  II  Vol. 

R.  C.  Moflfatt,  II  Vol.     Rev.  M.  B.  Bull,  II  Vol.     Mrs.  John  Lindsav,  II  Vol. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Russell,  II  Vol.     John  K.  Sallsman,  II  Vol.     Philip  Crabbs,  II  Vol. 

Drs.  Walker  &  Fulton  II  Vol.     S.  M.  Davis,  I  <fe  II  Vol.    A.  S.  Wright,  II  Vol. 

Dr.  Beckwith,  II  Vol.    J.  Beardsley,  II  Vol.     Dr.  Gibson,  II  Vol.     J.  W. 

Shays,  II  Vol.   Mrs.  Anna  Ryland,  "ll  Vol.     Robert  Thompson,  II  Vol.    W. 

J.  W.  Gano,  II  Vol.     Thos.  French,  II  Vol.     E.  B.  Hall,  II  Vol.    Otis  Clapp, 

I  Vol.  13  copies.     Con.  L.  Hibbard,  II  Vol.     Dr.  Beckwith,  II  Vol.  17  copies. 

Geo.  Smith,  II  Vol.     Mr.  Ward,  II  Vol.     B.  F.  Cornwell,  II  Vol.      E.  Bete- 

lys,  II  Vol.    LeAvis  Bodwell,  II  Vol.     Dr.  R.  S.  Dickinson,  II  Vol.      C.  H. 

Newton,  11  Vol. 
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OUR  MOl^THIiY. 


B3f-S0METHING  NEW., 
FORTY-EIGHT  PAIGES-ILLTJSTRATED  WITH  CUTS. 


EUROPEAN  TOUR;    ORIGINAL  WORK  ON  MAN; 

WITH   THE   OCTOBER   NUMBEE,  "WE   COMMENCE    PUBLISHING  CUE   MONTHLY   AS  AN  OCTAVO 

OF    rOETY-EIGHT    PAGES. 

De.  Pulte's  Tour  in  Eueope,  which  has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  will  soon  com- 
mence,and  will  furnish  matter  of  great  interest  both  to  the  general  reader,and  physician. 

The  condition  of  medicine  in  various  countries — the  distinguished  men  and  public 
institutions,  will  all  be  presented  to  the  reader  of  the  Magazine,  which  will  thus  be  ren- 
dered essential  to  those  who  would  keep  up  with  the  state  and  history  of  medical  science. 

Numerous  misrepresmtations  which  have  been  industriously  circulated  relative  to 
Homceopathy  being  upon  the  wane  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  will  receive  an  author- 
itative correction.  ,  ,        i         .  • 

Statistics  will  be  given  and  every  laudable  means  be  employed  to  give  a  trus  picture 
of  the  present  condition  of  medicine,  medical  men,  and  medical  institutions  in  Europe. 

An  original  work  upon  '*  Man,  his  oeigin,  steuctuee  and  functions,"  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  numbers  of  the  Magazine,  ten  pages  in  each  number. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  will  receive  more  attention  than  heretofore. 

The  Magazine  will  be  furnished  with  cuts,  illustrating  different  articles,  including 
portraits  of  distinguished  European  physicians.  ^  ,  .  ,    . 

Altogether,  we  aim  to  make  the  Magazine  worthy  of  the  increasmg  favor  which  it 
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THE  ORIGIN  AND  STEUCTURE  OF  MAN* 


BY   H.  P.  GATCHELL,  M.  D. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

CHAPTER   III. 


The  most  general  classification  of  existing  forms  is  into 
organic  and  inorganic.  The  inorganic  includes  all  lifeless, 
and  the  organic  all  living  substances.  An  inorganic  body 
may  consist  of  a  single  element,  as  a  lump  of  gold,  iron,  or 
lead.  An  organic  body  is  always  compound,  consisting 
generally  of  three  or  more  elements,  as  starch,  gum,  flesh, 
or  brain. 

The  inorganic  are  again  divided  into  amorphous  and 
crystalline.  Amorphous  bodies  are  those  which  have  no 
definite  form ;  the  crystalline  are  those  which  have  a  definite 
geometrical  figure. 

INORGANIC  BODIES. 

The  term  inorganic  is  in  science  equivalent  to  the  term 
mineral ;  and  includes  not  only  solids,  but  also  liquids  and 
gases,  the  yielding  water  as  well  as  the  resisting  iron,  the 
light  atmosphere  as  well  as  the  heavy  gold.  Minerals  fur- 
nish the  materials  of  which  vegetables  and  animals  are 
composed,  and  therefore  preceded  them  in  the  order  of 
creation.  They  constitute  then  the  foundation  upon  which 
rest  all  living  forms.     Minerals  may  be  either  simple  or 

*  From  "  Tracts  for  the  Thoughtful  among  the  Million,"  containing  the 
Origin,  Structure,  Health,  Hygiene,  Disease,  Cure,  and  Natural  History  of 
Man.    Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  A.  D.  1852,  by  Smith,  Knight 
A  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Ohio 
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compound.  Every  metal  when  pure  is  a  simple  substance, 
consisting  of  a  single  element.  But  most  minerals  are  com- 
pound. Air  is  a  mixture  ;  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  water 
are  each  composed  of  two  elements ;  the  metals  are  seldom 
found  pure ;  and  rocks  and  soils  are  composed  of  numerous 
•elements,  of  which  oxygen  almost  always  constitutes  one. 

The  mode  of  combination  is  worthy  of  note.  Elements 
combine  to  form  compound  minerals  one  and  one,  that  is 
in  the  binary  way ;  as  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  form  water ; 
•or  if  a  tertiary  body  is  formed,  it  is  by  the  combination  of 
two  binary  bodies,  the  two  bodies  having  one  element  in 
common ;  as  when  carbonic  acid  (composed  of  carbon  and 
oxygen)  unites  with  oxide  of  lead  (composed  of  oxygen  and 
lead)  to  form  carbonate  of  lead,  the  common  white  lead, 
which  is  thus  composed  of  oxygen,  carbon,  and  lead.  Qua- 
ternary bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  composed  of  two 
ternary  bodies,  each  composed  of  an  element  differing  from 
the  three  elements  of  the  other  body.  Alum  is  an  example. 
In  this  mode  of  combination,  it  will  hereafter  be  seen  that 
organic  and  inorganic  substances  materially  differ. 

Minerals  accumulate  by  successive  additions  until  they 
become  immense.  Masses  of  limestone,  a  thousand  feet 
thick,  extend  over  hundreds  of  square  miles. 

Some  minerals  are  very  durable ;  others  are  prone  to 
decay.  Diamond,  pure  gold,  silver,  and  platina  are  unaf- 
fected by  the  atmosphere,  and  are  consequently  permanent 
in  form  and  size. 

Some  minerals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  easily  acted 
on.  Those  varieties  of  granite  which  abound  in  iron  or 
potash,  readily  yield  to  the  corroding  atmosphere.  Pure 
lime  and  potash  combine  with  carbonic  acid  so  readily  that 
they  can  not  be  kept  in  the  open  air ;  and  the  substance 
called  fluorine  lays  hold  upon  both  metals  and  glass  with 
such  avidity,  that  it  has  hitherto  proved  impossible  to  iso- 
late for  examination ;  and  yet  this  singular  substance  does 
not  combine  with  oxygen,  with  which  all  other  substances 
do  combine. 

Air  and  water  are  constantly  engaged  in  breaking  down 
and  dissolving  the  larger  and  more  elevated  mineral  masses, 
thus  at  the  same  time  forming  soils,  and  tending  to  reduce 
the  earth  to  a  common  level.  Mr.  Hunt  remarks,  that  even 
light,  if  acting  without  intermission,  would  prove  destruc- 
tive to  the  most  solid  bodies. 
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CKYSTALLIZATION. 

"When  the  atoms  of  a  mineral  combine  to  form  a  regular 
geometrical  figure,  they  form  a  crystal.  Crystals  are,  with 
very  partial  exception,  purely  inorganic.  Crystallization  is 
incompatible  with  the  performance  of  any  vital  act.  For 
crystallization  precludes  motion  among  the  molecules  of  the 
body,  and  such  motion  is  essential  to  life.  Yet  crystalliza- 
tion has  some  very  important  relations  to  organic  bodies, 
and  thus  to  physiology,  to  medicine  and  agriculture. 

Crystallization  may  occur  with  almost  any  body  in  a 
state  of  solution,  when  slowly  separating  from  the  dis- 
solving liquid ;  and  the  same  body  always  assumes  essen- 
tially the  same  form.  There  are,  however,  certain  sub- 
stances which  may  supply  the  place  one  of  another  in  a  crys- 
tal, without  producing  any  change  of  form.  Thus  lime  may 
supply  the  place  of  magnesia,  soda  the  place  of  potash,  and 
phosphorus  the  place  of  arsenic.  This  similar  relation  of 
two  substances  to  crystallization  is  termed  isomorphism 
(equal  form).  Isomorphous  substances  can,  to  some  extent, 
supply  the  place,  one  of  another,  in  nourishing  organic 
bodies.  Thus  soda  may  supply  the  place  of  potash  or  mag- 
nesia of  lime.  Isomorphous  medicines  also  are  found  to  re- 
semble one  another  in  their  action  upon  the  living  system. 


OEGANIC  BODIES. 

Organic  bodies  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  vegeta- 
ble and  animal — plants  and  animals.  The  two  classes  differ 
in  structure  and  function.  The  former  have  no  nervous 
system,  and  are  destitute  of  sensation.  The  latter  possess 
both.  It  is  not  always  easy  in  practice  to  distinguish  be- 
tween plants  and  animals.  As  there  are  bodies  that  lie 
upon  the  neighboring  confines  of  the  mineral  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  so  there  are  those  at  the  line  where  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms  diverge,  in  reference  to  which  it  is 
difficult  to  say  in  which  they  should  be  classed. 


PLANTS. 

Plants  are  divided  into  endogenous  (growing  within)  and 
exogenous  (growing  without).  The  former  grow  by  the  ad- 
dition of  new  material,  partly  within  the  substance  of  the 
plant.  They  have  no  true  bark,  and  when  in  the  form  of 
trees,  belong  to  tropical  climates.  Oat  and  wheat  straw,  and 
the  bamboo,  are  familiar  examples  of  endogenous  stems. 
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Exogenous  stems,  on  the  other  hand,  grow  by  successive 
annual  layers  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  so  that  the  age 
of  the  tree  may  be  reckoned  by  the  number  of  the  woody 
rings.  Plants  are  also  distinguished  into  flowering  and 
flowerless.  The  flowering  are  also  distinguished  by  the 
structure  of  their  seeds,  according  as  these  have  one  or  two 
lobes.  To  the  former  belong  the  grains  and  grasses,  and  to 
the  latter,  the  melons  and  all  the  shrubs  and  trees  of  tem- 
perate climates. 

Botanical  classification,  however,  is  acknowledged  by  its 
cultivators  to  be  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  scientific  relation  of  plants,  they  have  an  interest 
to  man  exceeding  that  of  the  mineral.  The  vegetable  king- 
dom far  surpasses  the  mineral  in  variety  and  gracefulness  of 
form,  in  rich  profusion  of  color,  in  gratefulness  of  odor  and 
flavor. 

Color  and  form,  too,  acquire  a  profounder  interest  to  the 
human  mind  when  they  are  informed  with  life.  In  virtue 
of  life  they  come  almost  within  the  range  of  human  sym- 
pathy. The  vegetable  kingdom  accordingly  has  even  fur- 
nished numerous  emblems  to  illustrate  human  emotions,  and 
love  has  its  language  of  flowers  as  well  as  of  sighs,  smiles 
and  glances. 

Man  is  also  in  more  immediate  dependence  upon  the  vege- 
table kingdom  than  upon  the  mineral.  Since  without  the 
intervention  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  neither  man  nor  other 
animals  could  subsist.  As  therefore  it  was  needful  that  the 
mineral  should  precede  the  vegetable,  so  it  was  needful  that 
the  vegetable  should  precede  the  animal.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  animal  but  what  was  first  in  the  vegetable. 

ELEMENTS  OF  VEGETABLES. 

Of  the  sixteen  elements  which  compose  the  great  bulk  of 
matter  known  to  man,  three,  aluminium,  manganese,  and 
fluorine,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  plants  ;  and  thus 
the  vegetable  kingdom  may  be  considered  as  composed  of 
thirteen  elements.  And  of  these  thirteen,  only  four  are 
absolutely  essential  to  the  simplest  forms  of  vegetable  struc- 
ture. These  four  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitro- 
gen— the  last  three,  when  uncombined,  existing  only  as 
gasses  ;  and  even  the  first  when  in  the  solid  form  being,  by 
some,  suspected  to  have  had  a  vegetable  origin.  So  that 
air  and  water  contain  the  essentials  of  vegetable  structure. 
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But  water  itself  is  contained  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  form 
of  vapor,  to  the  amount,  under  favorable  circumstances,  of 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain  to  the  cubic  inch  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  al- 
ways holds  in  solution  the  carbonic  acid,  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere.  So  that  either  air  or  water 
is  capable  of  furnishing  the  essential  elements  of  vegetable 
structure. 

But  these  four  elements  afford  not  only  all  the  essentials 
of  the  simpler  forms  of  vegetation ;  they  constitute  the  great 
bulk  of  the  entire  vegetable  mass,  estimated  by  Baron  Hum- 
boldt to  contain  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  species 
of  flowering  plants  alone.  So  that  either  air  or  water  con- 
tains not  only  the  essential  constituents  of  vegetable  struc- 
ture, but  the  elements  of  almost  the  entire  mass  of  this  vast 
kingdom. 

And  of  the  four  elements  enumerated,  one,  nitrogen, 
enters  into  the  vegetable  in  but  an  insignificant  proportion, 
although  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  vital  activity  of 
the  vegetable,  and  still  more  important  in  rendering  the 
vegetable  subservient  to  the  wants  of  the  animal. 

These  four  elements  suffice  then  chiefly  to  clothe  the  earth 
with  all  the  beautiful,  stately,  and  nutritious  forms  that 
beautify  the  garden,  dignify  the  grove,  or  give  alimentary 
use  to  the  field  waving  with  the  yellow  grain.  The  blush- 
ing, odiferous  rose,  and  the  luxurious,  refreshing  peach,  the 
green  savannah,  where  the  ox  wanders  untamed,  and  the 
wild  horse  has  his  home — the  towering  oak,  sheltering  in- 
numerable songsters  in  its  leafy  recesses — and  the  loftier 
pine,  where  our  country's  eagle  has  his  eyrie  or  his  look- 
out, share  alike  the  same  humble  origin. 


VEGETABLE  COMPOUNDS. 

The  various  elements  are  combined  into  compounds  dif- 
fering very  much  from  those  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Vegetable  substances  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  ter- 
nary compounds — of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  ;  binary 
compounds  being  limited  to  their  essential  oils,  and  qua- 
ternary compounds  being  excluded  entirely  from  the  woody 
fibre.  With  the  cessation  of  the  life  of  the  plant,  its  various 
compounds  begin  to  decay,  and  are  soon  resolved  into 
binary  forms  ;  so  that  the  vegetable,  in  the  absence  of  life, 
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tends  towards  the  mineral  form.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  some  force  exists  ad- 
itional  to  those  which  are  found  in  the  mineral.  This  is  the 
germ-force  that  which  gives  organic  arrangement  and  form 
to  the  plant,  and  in  subjection  to  which  the  chemical  forces 
are  operating  during  the  life  of  the  plant ;  and  which,  in 
fine,  combined  with  the  chemical  forces,  manifests  that 
complexity  of  phenomena  which  we  term  life. 

Vegetable  compounds  may  be  reduced  to  six  classes. 
These  are  the  amylaceous  (starchy,)  the  oily,  the  acid,  the 
odorous,  the  alkaloid,  and  the  albuminous  (named  from 
resemblance  in  composition  to  albumen,  the  white  of  egg.) 

Of  these  the  first  class,  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  constitutes  the  most  of  the  sap,  the  skeleton, 
and  the  seeds  of  vegetables.  In  each  of  the  substances  of 
this  class,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  found  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  they  are  in  water,  that  is,  eight  parts  of  oxygen 
to  one  of  hydrogen.  Hence  they  are  hydro -carbonaceous, 
composed  essentially  of  water  and  carbon,  the  only  difier- 
ence  in  the  proportion  of  their  several  elements  being  that 
the  proportion  of  the  water-elements  is  larger  in  some  than 
in  others.  Thus  while  the  watery  portion  is  chemically 
represented  by  8  in  lignine  (wood-fibre,)  it  is  represented  by 
10  in  starch  and  dextrine  (sap-sugar,)  and  by  11  in  com- 
mon sugar  and  gum.  These  substances  therefore  are  essen- 
tially isomeric,  some  of  them  being  exactly  so.  They  are 
therefore  easily  converted  into  one  another ;  starch  being, 
for  instance,  convertible  into  gum  and  sugar.  Amylaceous 
compounds  abound  in  juicy  fruits,  esculent  roots,  in  the 
grains  and  other  seeds. 

The  oleaginous  substances  are  also  compounds  of  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  containing  however  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  both  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  the  hydrogen  al- 
ways exceeding  the  proportion  requisite  to  form  water 
with  the  oxygen,  that  is,  always  exceeding  one-eighth  of 
the  oxygen.  Still  the  analogy  is  so  great  between  the 
amylaceous  and  oily  bodies,  that  the  former  can,  by  an 
artificial  process,  be  converted  into  the  latter.  Thus  starch, 
passing  through  various  changes,  may  at  length  be  made  to 
yield  the  fatty  principle  of  butter.  It  is  because  of  the 
large  excess  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  oily  substances,  to 
combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  that  they  afford 
so  excellent  materials  for  light ;  it  being  merely  the  act  of 
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combination  which  dev elopes  the  light  and  heat.     They  are 
found  principally  in  seeds  and  nuts. 

The  vegetable  acids  are  also  composed  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen,  and  can,  like  the  oils,  be  artificially  ob- 
tained from  amylaceous  bodies.  The  vegetable  acids  con- 
tain, for  the  most  part,  an  excess  of  oxygen.  But  one  of 
them,  acetic  acid,  the  acid  principle  of  vinegar,  and  which 
is  artificially  obtained  from  alcohol,  resembles  the  amy- 
laceous substances  in  containing  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in 
the  proportion  requisite  to  form  water,  and  is  therefore  a 
genuine  hydro-carbonaceous  substance.  Acetic  acid  is  also 
isomeric  with  lactic  acid,  an  acid  that  is  formed  from  the 
sugar  of  milk,  and  which  imparts  to  fermented  milk  its 
sourness.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  these  acids  have  an 
important  relation  to  the  digestive  process. 

The  vegetable  acids  are  found  in  the  juices  and  fruits  of 
vegetables,  and  contribute  much  to  flavor. 

The  odorous  principle  of  vegetables  resides  in  the  essen- 
tial, otherwise  called  volatile  oils.  They  are  divided  into 
three  classes — those  without  oxygen,  composed  only  of  car- 
bon and  hydrogen,  such  as  the  lemon,  orange,  juniper,  tur- 
pentine, all  isomeric — those  with  a  minute  quantity  of 
oxygen,  such  as  mint,  camphor,  &c.,  all  isomeric — and 
those  which  are  combined  with  sulphur,  such  as  the  oils  of 
mustard,  garlic,  and  horse-radish. 

The  volatile  oils  are  found  in  the  roots,  bark,  bones,  flow- 
ers, and  fruit  of  plants,  and  communicate  to  them  their 
peculiar  odor.  The  fragrance  of  the  lemon  or  orange  is  due 
to  a  little  carbon  and  hydrogen,  contained  in  the  cells  of  the 
rind. 

The  alkaloids  (resembling  alkalies)  of  which  morphine 
and  quinine  are  examples,  are  composed  of  four  elements, 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  They  are  re- 
markable, in  general,  for  their  medicinal  activity,  display- 
ing their  effects  especially  upon  the  brain. 

In  consequence  of  this  latter  relation,  several  of  them  have 
become  favorite  stimulants  of  the  human  race,  as  widely  as, 
and  even  more  widely  than,  civilization  extends.  Cafieine, 
theine,  and  theobromine,  the  essential  principles  of  coflTee, 
tea  and  chocolate  respectively,  are  isomeric  alkaloids,  con- 
taining the  same  proportions  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen 
and  nitrogen.  In  the  densely  peopled  cities  of  the  seclijded 
Chinese,  in  the  tent  of  the  wandering  Arab,  in  the  ancient 
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palaces  of  the  Incas  and  Montezumas — in  hut,  in  castle,  in 
mansion  of  every  grade — in  Europe  and  America,  some  one 
of  these  three  alkaloids  is  sought,  to  stir  the  brain  and  cheer 
the  heart.  While  morphine,  another  alkaloid,  but  contain- 
ing a  much  larger  proportion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  is 
wretchedly  breaking  down  the  body  and  mind  almost  of 
nations.     The  alkaloids  are  found  in  bark,  leaves  and  seeds. 

The  albuminous  class  is  of  especial  interest  to  man,  as 
that  portion  of  the  vegetable  on  which  his  sustenance  espe- 
cially depends.  It  is  all-important  to  the  vegetable  also,  as 
no  vital  operations  can  be  carried  on  without  the  presence 
of  some  form  of  albuminous  compound. 

These  compounds,  as  already  stated,  are  named  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  white  of  eggs.  Like  the  white  of  eggs, 
they  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

The  albuminous  class  is  composed  of  vegetable  albumen, 
vegetable  librine,  and  vegetable  caseine.  These  are  termed 
vegetable  to  distinguish  them  from  similar  substances  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  which  are  isomeric  with  these  as  they 
are  isomeric  with  one  another.  As  albumen  is  similar  to 
the  white  of  eggs,  so  is  iibrine  similar  to  the  clot  of  blood, 
and  caseine  to  the  curd  of  milk.  Upon  this  class  the  life  of 
man,  as  well  as  of  vegetables,  is  most  intimately  dependent, 
and  nutrition  cannot  be  at  all  sustained  without  their  pre- 
sence in  the  food. 

The  grains,  or  cereal  seeds,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  and  the 
like,  furnish  the  albuminous,  and  the  leguminous  seeds, 
such  as  beans  and  peas,  the  caseinous  form  of  this  compound. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Thomson,  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  the  leguminous  as  well  as  the  cereal 
seeds  contain  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron,  chlorine,  soda, 
lime,  potash,  magnesia,  and  silica,  which,  with  the  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxyen,  and  nitrogen  of  the  albumen,  constitute 
the  thirteen  elements  of  plants. 

While  therefore  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  constitute 
the  bulk  of  vegetation,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron, 
salt,  and  other  minerals  are  equally  indispensable  to  the 
seeds  which  are  destined  to  continue  their  kind,  and  are 
equally  indispensable  to  these  parts  as  furnishing  the  most 
important  food  of  man.  The  fertility  of  a  soil,  or  the  value 
of  a  manure,  is  to  be  estimated  not  merely  by  the  abundance 
of  its  carbon  or  hydrogen,  but  equally  by  its  richness  in 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron,  salt,  and  other  such  substances. 
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PKOGEESS  OF  HOMCEOPATHY. 

BY   J.  H.  PULTE,  M.  D. 

Every  friend  and  adherent  to  our  beloved  healing  art, 
must  feel  a  deep  interest  in  its  present  scientific  develop- 
ment, because  on  this  its  future  prospects  mostly  depend ; 
he  will  have  a  special  desire  to  hear  from  time  to  time  in 
what  direction,  and  to  what  extent,  it  progresses  towards 
the  ideal  o^  2i  perfect  medical  system,  and  in  what  countries 
the  greatest  strides  for  the  attainment  of  such  a  desirable 
end  have  been  made.  It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  editorial 
chair,  to  lay  a  synopsis  embracing  these  points  now  and 
then  before  the  readers,  with  such  remarks  as  the  occasion 
may  seem  to  dictate. 

As  to  the  progress  of  our  science  in  this  country,  we  have 
no  particular  desire  to  repeat  here  what  has  been,  for  the 
last  year,  the  subject  of  remark  and  discussion  in  our  own 
columns.  When  we  first  intimated  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable and  highly  useful  for  a  Homoeopathist  to  cultivate 
a  better  acquaintance  with  the  remedial  properties  of  cold 
water,  and  to  study  the  practices  of  the  so-called  Water- 
cure  system,  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  our  own,  we  were 
assailed  and  stigmatized  at  once  by  certain  parties,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  their  former  compeers  of  the  old  school. 
Their  motives,  however  sincere,  in  this  case  were  decidedly 
in  the  highest  degree  illiberal,  and  in  bad  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  our  times.  We  showed  them  the  necessity  of  ad- 
vance in  this  particular  direction ;  we  gave  them  such 
scientific  reasons  as  it  was  possible  to  offer;  and  invited 
them  only  to  be  quiet,  until  the  sense  of  the  profession  at 
large,  on  these  subjects,  could  be  ascertained  sufficiently  to 
overawe  and  silence  mere  party  strife.  The  war  has  ceased ; 
the  assailing  party  has  thereby  virtually  acknowledged  our 
right  to  discuss  matters  belonging  to  Hydropathy,  while  we 
remain  a  firm  adherent  to  the  great  truth  of  the  homoion ; 
the  attempt  of  the  sectarian  party  (as  Dr.  Drysdale,  of  the 
British  Journal,  calls  them)  to  consolidate  their  power  and 
influence  within  our  ranks  to  such  a  degree  as  to  impede 
almost  all  reasonable  progress,  and  interfere  with  individual 
liberty,  has  been  crushed,  at  least  for  the  present,  in  this 
countiy;  and  we  are  allowed  to  indulge  in  the  hope,  that  in 
the  future  the  already  great  and  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  Homoeopathists  will  feel  themselves  so  closely  united  by 
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the  great  law  "  Similia  similihus^^^  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  unimportant  or  mere  auxiliary  means  of  cure, 
can  never  separate  them,  or  dislodge  one  of  the  members 
from  his  seat.  Our  American  Homoeopathists  are  more 
than  ever  united  on  this  subject;  the  demagogue  and  new- 
fledged  practitioner  have  to  allow  free  discussion  and  sci- 
entific development,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts  to  os- 
tracise by  dictatorial  means,  those  who  chance  not  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  their  narrow  purposes. 

It  seems  that  a  similar  effort  was  made  by  the  sectarian 
party  in  England,  who  had  established  the  ''  Homoeopathic 
Times'''  in  London,  as  the  organ  for  their  exclusive  pur- 
poses. The  British  Journal,  however,  so  well  known  for 
its  scientific  merit  and  dignity,  did  not  coincide  with  their 
views,  although  it  has  not  openly  attacked  their  positions, 
until  of  late,  when  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Congress  of 
Homoeopathists,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  crush  these 
sectarians  in  their  fanatical  movements  at  one  blow  and 
sufl&ciently,  never  to  rise  again  in  the  British  Island. 

This  was  done  by  that  able  editor  of  the  British  Journal, 
Dr.  Drysdale,  of  Liverpool,  one  of  the  Nestors  of  our  art  in 
England,  in  a  most  decided  and  successful  manner.  We 
are  sorry  that  we  cannot  lay  before  our  readers  the  whole 
of  this  spirited  address  ;  we  will,  however,  extract  so  much 
of  it  as  has  particular  reference  to  the  subject  at  the  head  of 
this  article. 

"When  any  new  principle  is  introduced  into  a  mixed 
scientific  and  practical  art  like  medicine,  it  must  of  necessity 
bear  for  a  time  some  of  the  marks  of  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  period  when  it  was  first  discovered,  and  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  founder.  That  such  has  been  the  case  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  with  homoBopathy  we  are  all  aware,  and  partly 
by  a  too  narrow  construction  of  some  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Organon^  and  partly  by  exalting  several  of 
the  personal  opinions  of  Hahnemann  on  practical  points  of 
subordinate  importance  into  dogmas,  a  tendency  to  sectarian- 
ism has  been  produced,  withdrawing  the  attention  of  many 
from  the  progress  of  the  medical  sciences  in  general,  and 
preventing  them  from  seeing  clearly  the  intimate  connection 
of  the  latter  with  the  real  progress  and  development  of 
homoeopathy  itself.  I  say  merely  a  tendency  to  sectarianism 
for  we  cannot  point  to  any  number  of  men  or  even  individ- 
uals in  whom  this  is  carried  to  such  an  extreme  that  they 
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are  really  nothing  but  a  sect,  apart  from  and  cut  off  from  all 
other  knowledge  of  the  profession  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers ;  but  nevertheless  we  can  say  that  the  sectarian  element 
exists  more  or  less  developed  among  one  party  of  the  hom- 
oeopathic body,  and  this  our  enemies  have  been  not  slow  to 
perceive,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of 
retarding  the  spread  of  homoeopathy  among  the  medical  pro- 
fession.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  Hahnemann  was  more  in- 
clined towards  the  sectarian  party,  probably  from  the  natural 
effect  of  personal  predilections,  and  many  have  therefore 
given  the  name  of  Hahnemannism  to  the  purely  sectarian 
element,  but  we  must  protest  against  that  as  the  greatest 
injustice  to  the  name  and  fame  of  that  great  man.     To  Hahne- 
mann is  undoubtedly  due  the  glory  of  all  the  improvements 
in  medicine  that  have  been  and  shall  be  made  through  his 
discovery  by  the  united  labours  of  the  profession,  when  the 
principle  shall  have  been  generally  adopted  and  fully  worked 
out,  and  not  merely  of  that  small  portion  that  has  been  com- 
pleted by  one  man  or  even  one  generation.     It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  exalt  the  personal  merit  of  Hahnemann  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  far  wider  and  higher  merit,  viz  :  that  of  having 
opened  a  way  in  which  all  may  work  and  combine  their  labor 
into  one  whole.     It  may  be  freely  granted  that  all  Hahne- 
mann's disciples  as  yet  are  far  surpassed  by  him  in  the  value 
and  extent  of  his  contributions  to  the  building  up  of  our  prac- 
tice, but  how  can  we  say  the  same  of  posterity?     In  process 
of  time  all  that  is  now  done  will  be  so  added  to,  remodelled, 
and  developed,  that  we  shall  be  scarcely  able  to  see  the 
foundations  that  were  laid  by  Hahnemann, — but  will  that 
detract  from  his  merit?     Far  from  it.     I  think  we  may  truly 
apply  to  Hahnemann  the  following  words  used  by  Yoltaire 
in  reference  to  Bacon  :     "  The  novum  scientiarum  organum 
is  the  scaffolding  by  means  of  which  the  new  philosophy  has 
been  built,  and  when  this  edifice  has  been  raised,  at  least  in 
part,  the  scaffolding  is  no  longer  necessary.     Bacon  did  not 
yet  know  nature;  but  he  knew  and  pointed  out  all  the  w^ays 
which  led  to  it"  {Lettres  sur  les  Anglois).     Therefore,   as 
the  glory  of  Bacon  does  not  rest  on  the  experiments  he  per- 
formed himself,  neither  is  that  of  Hahnemann  truly  repre 
sented  by  his  individual  experiments,  though  in  this  respect 
Bacon  is  not  to  be  compared  to  him. 

In  like  manner  the  glory  of  Hippocrates  in  having  enun- 
ciated correct  general  principles  in  medicine  is  in  no  degree 
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tarnished  by  the  fact,  that  his  work  contains  many  crude 
and  erroneous  notions  inseparable  from  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 

While,  therefore,  it  has  been  the  business  of  the  first 
generation  of  Hahneman's  disciples  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
our  new  system,  by  means  of  the  great  store  of  experimental 
facts  constituting  the  Materia  Medica  and  many  cures,  it 
must  be  our  part  to  continue  the  development  of  the  system 
by  pursuing  the  same  course,  and  bringing  the  practice  of 
Homoeopathy  up  to  the  greater  perfection  which  is  rendered 
attainable,  by  the  better  methods  of  diagnosis  and  greater 
knowledge  of  disease  afforded  by  modern  medicine. 

It  may  now,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  Homoeopathy  has 
fairly  entered  on  the  second  stage  of  its  existence,  viz :  scien- 
tific appreciation  and  development  in  all  the  great  countries 
where  it  is  known,  and  that  henceforward  it  is  recognized 
that  it  can  only  advance  towards  perfection  in  proportion  to 
the  advance  of  the  general  medical  sciences,  and  by  means 
of  the  application  of  them  to  the  development  of  its  special 
truths.  In  Germany  this  has  almost  from  the  first  been  re- 
cognized by  a  large  party  of  the  best  writers,  and  now  there 
are  few  who  think  otherwise  in  the  large  towns,  or  connected 
with  the  Vienna  school,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  there  are 
still  a  good  many  isolated  practitioners  in  the  country  villages, 
who  are  somewhat  narrow  and  sectarian. 

Another  evidence  of  the  scientific  character  of  the  homoe- 
opathic practitioners  is  the  independent  tone  in  which  the 
question  of  the  properly  regulated  use  of  allopathic  auxilia- 
ries in  practice  has  been  discussed. 

The  occurrence  of  urgent  symptoms,  requiring  the  tempo- 
rary employment  of  allopathic  means  in  the  usual  powerful 
doses,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Hahnemann  in  the  Organon 
(p.  169).  Now  though  Hahnemann  does  not  specify  the 
particular  cases  or  draw  an  exact  line  where  such  helps  are 
to  stop,  yet  he  has  been  understood  to  limit  them  to  a  very 
narrow  circle,  and  look  with  an  unfavorable  eye  on  such  of 
his  disciples  as  ventured  to  use  their  liberty  in  that  respect. 
As  this,  however,  is  a  matter  that  can  only  be  determined  by 
experiment,  and  will  doubtless  vary  with  the  greater  progress 
towards  perfection  of  the  homoeopathic  method  itself,  it  is 
plain  that  perfect  freedom  must  be  left  to  us  as  a  scientific 
body,  to  ascertain  by  experience  in  what  cases  the  use  of 
allopathic  auxiliaries  is  justifiable  and  necessary,  and  cannot 
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be  settled  by  any  a  priori  dictum.  A  large  party  of  the 
German  practitioners  have  from  an  early  period  asserted 
their  right  in  this  respect,  such  as  Kau,  Schron,  Griesselich, 
and  among  the  rest  Dr.  Fleischmann,  who  states  {Hygiea^ 
vol.  viii,  p.  294)  that  in  some  instances  he  uses  allopathic 
means  in  his  private  practice,  though  we  can  say  that  is  not 
the  case  in  his  hospital  practice,  otherwise  it  would  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  comparative  statistical  results.  Dr. 
Arnold  proposes  the  use  of  local  blood-letting  as  frequently 
serviceable  and  aiding  the  operation  of  the  homoeopathic 
medicines.  In  this  country  the  subject  has  been  discussed 
with  freedom  in  the  homoeopathic  journals,  and  the  use  of 
auxiliaries  in  some  instances  generally  approved  of,  while  in 
others  there  are  the  usual  doubts  and  differences  of  opinion 
common  in  the  discussion  of  any  subject  among  a  scientific 
body.  In  France,  during  the  last  Congress,  one  of  the  ques- 
tions proposed  by  Dr.  Leon  Simon  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  was  the  propriety  of  blood-letting  in  homoeopathic 
practice:  and  to  this  it  was  added  by  Messrs.  Tessier  and 
Perry,  that  it  would  be  better  to  consider  the  whole  subject 
of  the  employment  of  auxiliary  means  in  general  in  homoeo- 
pathic practice.* 

In  the  general  aspect  of  this  question  it  has  been  felt  by 
every  one  that  we  must  necessarily  show  a  great  stiffness 
and  caution  in  adopting  the  use  of  allopathic  auxiliaries,  for 
if  that  were  done  on  slight  grounds,  our  individual  and  col- 
lective progress  as  homoeopathists  would  very  soon  be  brought 
to  a  close,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  get  over  a  difficulty  in  prac- 
tice by  resorting  to  some  temporary  palliative  than  by  patient 
study  to  find  out  the  more  applicable  homoeopathic,  and 
therefore  permanently  curative  remedy.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
it  would  be  well  for  us  as  individuals,  as  a  general  rule,  never 
to  have  recourse  to  such  on  the  mere  spur  of  the  moment, 
but  only  in  cases  in  which  their  utility  is  established,  or  is 
sought  to  be  established,  by  a  series  of  properly  directed 
trials,  and  have  been  discussed  among  the  members  of  our 

*  In  this  category  must  also  be  placed  the  -water  cure,  for  though  the  use  of 
water  in  its  various  ways  and  even  moderate  treatment  at  a  hydropathic  es- 
tablishment with  its  numerous  hygienic  accessaries  may  be  recommended,  as 
subordinate  to  and  compatible  with  homoeopathic  treatment;  yet  the  fully 
developed  hydropathic  treatment  must  unquestionably  be  regarded  as  an  allo- 
pathic mode  of  treatment,  although  no  drugs  are  used.  For  this  last  mentioned 
reason  it  is  often  recommended  by  many  of  our  body  as  an  admirable  remedy 
in  skilful  hands  against  the  effects  of  over  drugging  and  intemperance,  either 
as  the  sole  cure  or  as  a  preparative  to  specific^homoeopathic  treatment. 
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body.  With  these  practical  cautions  the  subject  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  be  discussed  with  the  freedom  proper  to  a 
scientific  body. 

In  conclusion  I  think  we  have  just  claims  to  represent 
ourselves  as  carrying  out  in  practice  Hahnemann's  great  dis- 
covery with  the  means  that  the  general  knowledge  of  the  day 
affords,  and  while  we  thus  vindicate  our  position  as  members 
of  a  progressive  and  scientific  profession,  we  at  the  same  time 
display  the  true  sentiment  of  pietas  towards  the  discoverer ; 
for  though  it  is  no  reproach  to  Hahnemann  that  he  lived  be- 
fore the  stethoscope,  the  test  tube,  and  refinements  of  modern 
pathology  and  diagnosis  were  known,  it  would  certainly  be 
an  immense  reproach  to  us  if  we  neglected  them,  and  thereby 
brought  on  homoeopathy  the  charge  of  being  a  stationary  and 
circumscribed  art.  And  also,  while  we  assert  our  indepen- 
dence and  our  right  as  physicians  to  employ  in  practice  all 
the  resources  of  the  medical  art  according  to  our  judgment, 
we  pay  a  far  higher  tribute  of  respect  to  the  name  of  Hahne- 
mann in  preferring  the  homcEopathic  remedies  in  all  but  ex- 
ceptional cases,  than  if  we  were  bound  by  any  rule  implying 
a  foregone  conclusion." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed  these  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Drysdale,  as  to  remedial  auxiliaries,  the  views 
of  the  British  Homoeopathists  seemed  to  sanction  their  use, 
whenever  circumstances  would  demand,  or  experience  sup- 
port them.  Although  we  would  not  be  willing  to  apply 
a  single  one  of  those  auxiliary  remedies,  proposed  by  the 
different  gentlemen  present  at  that  Congress,  yet  we  approve 
of  the  truly  scientific  spirit,  synonymous  with  that  of  liberty 
itself,  which  inspired  the  whole  assembly,  and  by  which 
any  domineering,  narrow  mind  was  prevented  from  hurling 
wholesale  anathemas  against  those  who  might  difier  from 
him.  The  application  of  auxiliaries  in  our  practice  seems 
not  to  have  received  heretofore  that  attention  in  England, 
which  its  importance  demands  on  our  hands ;  the  English 
Homoeopathist,  if  in  need  of  an  auxiliary,  still  clings  to  the 
old  allopathic  practice  with  its  violent  measures,  while  he 
as  yet  seems  to  be  ignorant,  that  all  that  is  desirable  in  this 
respect  can  be  found  in  abundance,  and  without  deleterious 
consequences,  in  the  practices  of  the  Water  and  Movement 
cure.  More  than  this,  we  in  this  country  have  been  en- 
abled to  systematize  these  auxiliary  efibrts,  thus  afibrding  the 
means  to  prepare  by  degrees,  a  complete  code  of  the  "  scien'^ft 
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of  medicine,"  embracing  all  pathological  conditions,  and  based 
upon  the  true  relations  of  the  healthy  to  the  sick  organism.. 
In  our  former  publications  on  this  subject,  we  have  indicated 
the  course  probably  to  be  taken,  to  arrive  at  results  so  de- 
sirable for  the  practitioner  and  philanthropist ;  and  we  hope, 
that  when  what  has  been  done  already  in  this  respect  in  this 
country,  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  Eng- 
land, they  will  relinquish  the  use  of  allopathic  auxiliaries-, 
but  not  the  frank  and  manly  spirit  which  prompted  them,  up 
to  the  present,  to  avow  openly  their  use,  if  thus  they  best 
could  serve  the  patient. 

The  "Homoeopathic  Times,"  the  organ  of  the  sectarian 
party  in  England,  has  shown  its  party  spirit  by  commenting 
rather  harshly  on  the  deliberations  of  the  congress  and  the- 
address  of  Dr.  Drysdale ;  yet,  in  doing  so,  it  does  not  in- 
dulge in  low  invectives  and  stupid  ranting,  like  its  contem- 
porary on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  although,  if  any  thing 
could  excuse  such  an  undignified  conduct,  the  English  editor 
had  to  suffer  from  a  ten  times  greater  provocation  to  such 
a  conduct  than  the  American.  No  allopathic  auxiliaries 
were  recommended  to  the  American  homoeopathist,  as  this 
was  the  case  in  the  British  congress.  All  that  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  asked  for,  was, 
that  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  certain  remedial 
practices  in  the  Water  and  Movement  cure  which  had  been 
proved  eminently  successful,  and  particularly  so  in  con- 
junction with  homoeopathic  means.  Thereupon  the  ranting 
commenced,  dishonorable  to  a  profession  claiming  to  follow 
the  footsteps  of  science.  We  hope  it  will  be  the  last  spec- 
tacle of  this  kind,  to  be  witnessed  in  this  free  country.  If 
in  England,  a  member  of  the  profession  dare  proclaim  to 
have  used  certain  means,  even  the  most  obnoxious,  without 
fear  to  be  thrown  overboard,  the  American  member  of  the 
profession  ought  to  be  equally  at  liberty  to  propose,  at  least, 
measures  avowedly  harmless  and  experimentally  successful, 
without  being  in  fear  to  be  accosted  in  the  language  of  the 
demagogue  or  pretending  declaimer. 


When  external  circumstances  are  favorable  to  our  wishes, 
let  us  enjoy  them  with  moderation  and  gratitude  ;  when 
they  are  not  so,  let  us  preserve  our  tranquility  by  reconcil- 
ing our  minds  to  what  is  beyond  our  control,  and  learn  resig- 
nation to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  events. 
11 
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CASES  IN  PRACTICE. 


CHLOEOSIS. 

BY   PKOF.  STOKM   KOSA. 

Case  2. — Miss ,  a  young  lady  aged  18,  had  al- 
ways been  in  feeble  health  from  her  childhood.  In  March, 
1849,  I  was  called  to  visit  her.  She  had  been  bed-ridden 
for  several  months,  and  at  this  time  it  was  with  much  diffi- 
culty that  she  could  be  turned  in  her  bed.  She  was  greatly 
emaciated  ;  pulse  small,  feeble,  130  per  minute  ;  her  coun- 
tenance was  nearly  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  green  ;  her 
lips,  gums  and  tongue  were  pale  and  bloodless;  her  hands  had 
the  appearance  of  transparency ;  she  had  palpitation  of  the 
heart ;  violent  cough  with  profuse  muco-purulent  expectora- 
tion and  night  sweats.  Her  menstruation  had  been  rare  and 
very  scanty,  not  oftener  than  two  or  three  times  a  year,  since 
their  first  appearance.  On  a  more  minute  examination  I 
collected  the  following  symptoms  :  Vertigo  on  the  least 
movement,  and  at  times  the  bed  upon  which  she  lay  appeared 
to  her  as  if  whirling  and  fuming  about,  at  the  same  time  a 
pressing  sensation  was  felt  in  the  forehead,  anorexia,  great 
tenderness  over  the  entire  abdomen,  and  especially  so  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach — a  peculiar  faint  or  gone  feeling  at  the 
stomach.  She  had  lost  all  control  over  the  sphincter  of  the 
.anus,  and  at  each  attempt  to  expel  the  foeces  the  rectum 
would  protrude  to  an  incredible  length  ;  the  urine  was 
discharged  involuntarily,  and  her  moral  affections  were  those 
«0f  entire  despondency.  An  important  feature  in  this  case  is, 
that  calcarious  lumps  were  discharged  from  the  lungs,  at 
each  expectoration.  I  did  not  at  first  give  any  credit  to  the 
.relation  of  this  formation,  but  subsequently  I  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  fact.  They  were  washed  from  the  sputa. 
About  a  tea-spoon  full  was  collected  which  I  preserved. 
These  kernels,  or  grains  of  calcarious  matter  were  about  the 
size  of  millet  seed,  and  some  of  them  were  as  large  as  a  ker- 
nel of  wheat,  they  were  of  a  yellowish  color,  jagged  and  ir- 
regular in  their  formation. 

After  considering  this  case  I  regarded  it  as  very  unprom- 
ising in  its  termination.  I  had  no  doubt  but  the  case  was 
originally  Chlorosis,  and  tliat  structural  change  of  the  lungs 
had  now  become  involved  with  it. 

I  prescribed  two  doses  of  sulphur  12th,  with  an  interval 
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between  each  dose  of  24  hours.  After  the  sulphur  I  directed 
the  patient  to  remain  without  medicine  two  days,  then  to 
give  a  dose  of  nux  vom.  12th  every  day  till  there  was  some 
improvement,  or  until  I  should  make  another  visit. 

March  15 — I  found  my  patient  greatly  improved,  her  ap- 
petite was  tolerable  ;  better  than  it  had  been  for  months, 
cough  lessened,  and  the  protrusion  of  the  rectum  w^as  greatly 
diminished  since  my  visit.  But  the  most  striking  improve- 
ment was  in  her  moral  affections,  instead  of  being  taciturn 
she  was  loquacious  and  cheerful.  Directed  puis,  to  be  given 
daily. 

March  24 — I  found  my  patient  much  as  I  had  left  her  on 
my  last  visit,  although  she  stated  that  she  had  slept  better 
and  more  quietly.  Directed  calc.  c.  6th,  to  be  repeated  every 
other  day  till  some  improvement  was  observable  or  till  my 
next  visit. 

April  6th — On  my  arrival  I  found  that  my  patient  had  only 
taken  two  doses  of  calc.  c.  since  my  last  visit.  I  now  directed 
the  patient  to  remain  without  medicine  till  the  improvement 
which  had  commenced  under  the  use  of  the  calcaria  should 
cease  or  the  symptoms  become  aggravated. 

April  15 — I  was  happy  to  find  my  patient  much  improved. 
The  cough  is  lessened  one-half  or  more,  and  she  has  not  seen 
or  felt  any  of  the  calcaneus  matter  which  had  been  heretofore 
thrown  off  from  the  lungs ;  respiration  greatly  improved. 
She  respires  freely  ;  the  color  of  the  skin  has  assumed  a 
more  healthy  appearance  ;  the  prolapsus  of  the  rectum  still 
continues  to  some  extent,  together  with  continual  inclination 
to  have  a  passage  from  the  bowels.  Gave  ign.  twice  a  day 
till  six  doses  were  given.  If  no  improvement  should  occur 
in  that  time,  I  directed  calc.  carb.  to  be  given  once  in  a  day 
till  improvement  w^as  manifest  or  till  8  doses  were  given. 

June  12th. — Nearly  two  months  have  elapsed  since  my 
last  visit.  I  find  my  patient  slowly  but  gradually  improving. 
She  is  able  to  ride  out  every  day  in  a  carriage.  She  has  an 
excellent  appetite,  and  has  increased  more  than  fifteen  lbs.  in 
weight.  Sepia  now  appeared  to  be  indicated.  I  ordered 
four  doses  of  this  remedy,  then  after  an  interval  of  one  week 
I  directed  pulsatilla  twice  a  week  till  after  there  should  be 
some  symptoms  of  the  catamenia,  which  occurred  in  the 
course  of  two  weeks.  Since  then  I  kept  no  notes  of  the  case ; 
but  she  enjoys  very  good  health. 

It  is  but  a  few  days  since  I  saw  the  subject  of  the  above 
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case  ;  nearly  three  years  since  I  commenced  the  treatment, 
and  she  continues  in  good  health.  She  however  occasionally 
coughs  a  little,  and  sometimes  throws  off  small  particles  of 
calcarious  matter,  as  above  described. 

ALLOPATHY  AND  HOMOEOPATHY. 

BY   L.    K.    EOSA,    M.    D. 

I  consider  it  the  bonnden  duty  of  every  member  of  the  Ho- 
m^oeopathic  school  to  extend,  as  far  as  it  is  in  his  power,  the 
beneficial  influences  of  the  Homoeopathic  mode  of  treatment 
to  his  fellow-men.  To  do  this  most  effectually,  he  must  be 
untiring,  vigilant  and  patient  in  his  labors.  He  must  treat 
with  care  those  w^ho  are  placed  under  his  charge,  and  study 
with  diligence  the  remedial  agents  that  he  has  used  to  miti- 
gate their  sufferings ;  and  if,  thereby  he  gathers  any  facts 
which  are  not  known  to  the  profession,  and  if  he  corroborates 
old,  but  supposed  facts  that  have  not  been  sufficiently  attested, 
he  ought  to  communicate  such  facts  that  they  may  be  availa- 
ble. If  our  Homoeopathic  brethren  do  not  give  us  the  ben- 
efit, of  their  experience,  but  withhold  it  either  from  motives 
of  self-aggrandizement,  or,  from  what  is  equally  culpable, 
mental  indolence,  they  are  no  longer  deserving  the  sacred 
title  of  Physician,  for  they  can  have  no  perception  of  the  du- 
ties of  their  calling.  A  simple  practical  allusion  to  a  Brother 
in  the  profession  may,  nay,  does  frequently  elevate  that 
Brother,  and  bring  in  itk  train  the  blessings  and  thanks  of 
those  who  are  under  his  professional  care.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  incalculable  blessings  arise  from  simple, 
but  freely-told  facts,  and  many  of  our  older  physicians  could, 
if  they  would,  cast  their  mite  into  some  "  store-house  of  ex- 
perience," that  the  yoimger  members  might  "  read,  examine 
and  grow  wise."  Thus  would  many  '^family  circles"  be 
made  to  rejoice,  and  many  sorrowful  and  gloomy  hearts  be 
made  happy.  My  experience  in  the  treatment  of  disease  is 
limited,  consequently  I  feel  the  necessity  of  such  a  "store 
house,"  that  I  may  receive  "aid  and  comfort,"  in  some  com- 
plex and  trying  case.  I  assure  you,  if  my  experience  had 
been  sufficient  to  have  given  me  any  "practical  hints"  not 
known  to  the  profession,  or  not  sufficiently  corroborated,  I 
should  give  them,  crude  as  they  would  be.  As  it  is,  I  will 
annex  a  case  which  is  both  simple  and  interesting,  and  also 
corroborates  old  facts. 

This  case  came  under  my  care  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
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some  three  years  ago,  and  the  history  of  the  case  which  I  pre- 
sent you  was  written  at  that  time. 

Amanda  Twiford,  aged  10  years,  of  a  bilious  temperament, 
was  attacked  several  months  previous  with  the  small  pox, 
and  received  medical  attention  from  Dr.  A ,  an  Allo- 
pathic Physician.  His  treatment  consisted,  strange  as  it  may 
appear  even  to  an  Allopath,  of  mercurials.  She  survived 
the  attack  of  the  small  pox,  but  suffered  under  the  more  fero- 
cious assault  of  the  Physician.  "When  I  first  visited  her,  the 
glands  of  her  neck  were  much  enlarged — neck  stiff,  perfectly 
immovable,  and  any  attempt  at  moving  it  was  accompanied 
with  extreme  pain — inferior  maxillary  protruding  to  such 
an  extent  that  she  appears  frightful — impossible  to  open 
her  mouth  in  the  after  part  of  the  day — hurts  her  at  anytime 
to  swallow  even  her  saliva,  which  is  profuse — severe  cough 
attended  with  rattling  and  pain — breath  offensive,  of  a  mer- 
curial taint — she  cannot  breathe  through  her  nose,  appears  as 
if  the  posterior  nares  were  obstructed — profuse  salivation — 
her  voice  is  very  imperfect,  cannot  articulate  correctly — she 
has  no  control  over  her  tongue — eyes  are  weak,  and  if  she 
looks  at  any  object  steadily,  it  occasions  pain — her  joints  are 
stiff — she  cannot  bend  her  back — impossible  to  step  up  any 
height  without  assistance — there  is  a  watery  discharge  from 
the  nose.  If  she  laughs  she  strangles,  and  strangles  very  eas- 
ily— headache  every  after-noon  and  the  face  very  much  flushed 
— hair  has  nearly  fallen  off,  and  the  scalp  is  covered  with  an 
eruption,  resembling  Tinea  Capitis — her  mind  is  somewhat 
affected — if  she  is  reproved,  she  acts,  in  the  language  of  her 
mother,  as  if  crazy.  During  health  she  was  a  very  mild 
and  obedient  child.  In  the  afternoon  she  is  very  stupid  and 
all  of  her  symptoms  are  very  much  aggravated.  Nausea  of 
the  stomach  is  of  very  common  occurrence — has  had  a  di- 
arrhoea, but  rather  costive  now — great  emaciation — pain  in 
the  thorax  when  coughing.  After  examining  the  case,  wath 
this  collection  of  symptoms,  as  I  supposed  thoroughly,  I  gave 
her  on  the  14:th  day  of  February,  three  doses  of  the  third 
Trit.  of  Ilepar  Sulph.,  to  be  taken  one  dose  at  night,  one  in 
the  morning,  and  one  again  the  following  night,  wdth  the 
proper  directions  as  to  diet,  &c.  I  visited  my  patient  again 
on  the  17th,  but  left  her  without  repeating  the  medicine. 
On  the  18th  I  found  her  a  little  better;  this  time  I  gave  her 
a  blank  pow^der.  The  21st  I  found  her  more  lively — she  can 
rotate  her  head  a  little  laterally.     I  now  gave  her  one  dose 
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of  Hepar.  The  28th  of  Fehrnaiy  I  found  her  no  better,  I 
concluded  at  this  juncture  to  give  her  one  dose  of  the  third 
dil.  of  Mtric  Acid,  and  in  order  to  move  along  understand- 
ingiy,  I  prepared  a  fresh  preparation,  and  threw  away  that 
which  I  had  had  some  months  in  my  office.  On  the  1st  day 
of  March  I  found  her  some  better.  Fourth  day  she  was  still 
better.  I  then  repeated  my  Mtric  Acid.  On  the  8th  day  I 
found  her  very  much  improved.  I  repeated  the  same  remedy. 
I  visited  my  patient  again  on  the  12th  of  March  and  found 
her  in  the  following  condition  :  The  cough  almost  subsided 
and  there  is  no  pain  in  the  thorax — can  rotate  her  head — the 
glands  are  swollen  a  very  little — inferior  maxillary  has  re- 
sumed its  natural  position — can  move  her  joints  apparently 
as  well  as  ever — runs  and  joins  other  children  in  their  accus- 
tomed amusements — she  can  manage  her  tongue  and  protrude 
it  as  well  as  she  could  in  health — eyes  are  no  longer  trouble- 
some— headache  subsided — face  resumed  its  natural  color — 
no  more  stupidity — ^bowels  regular — increasing  in  flesh — she 
has  no  more  of  the  nausea  and  sickness  of  the  stomach — does 
not  strangle  when  she  laughs — a  diminution  of  the  increased 
action  of  the  salivary  glands — can  open  her  mouth  at  any 
time,  and  with  as  much  ease  as  formerly — there  is  no  pain 
during  deglutition—voice  is  somewhat  improved — the  appear- 
ance of  the  scalp  has  not  improved — the  mind  has  resumed 
its  former  vigor.  After  having  found  my  little  friend  so  much 
improved,  I  concluded  to  leave  another  powder  of  the  Nitric 
Acid  to  be  taken,  if  thought  necessary  by  the  mother,  at  any 
time.  In  about  two  wrecks  I  again  visited  the  house. and  as- 
certained that  the  child  had  gone  to  school^  a  place  which, 
four  weeks  previous,  was  supposed  to  be  closed  from  her  for- 
ever. In  a  few  weeks  the  child  visited  my  office,  and,  upon 
examinotian,  the  only  traces  of  the  severe  war  which  she  had 
fought  with  the  small -pox  and  the  doctor,  were  the  small  pits 
to  be  found  dotting  her  face  and  hands.  The  doctor,  with 
his  attending  difficulties,  had  been  completely  routed. 


I 


Spirit  Rappings. — A  few  weeks  since  I  stated  that  I  had 
found  in  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum  twenty  cases  of  insanity, 
traceable  clearly  to  the  spirit  rapping  delusion,  so  prevalent 
in  the  community.  A  recent  visit  to  the  same  place,  has 
enabled  me  to  extend  the  number  of  those  victims  to  folly, 
to  twenty-seven.  There  are  two  or  three  recent  cases,  also, 
in  our  own  city,  not  included  in  these  figures. —  Cist''s  Adv. 
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EEPOETING  CASES  IN  PKACTICE. 

BY   J.  H.  PULTE,    M.  D. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  on  the  whole,  the  Cases  in 
Practice,  as  reported  in  the  Plomoeopathic  Journals,  have 
become  almost  entirely  without  value  for  the  instruction  of 
practitioners,  since  they  commonly  do  not  contain  any  thing 
else  beyond  the  recital  of  a  mass  of  symptoms,  related  with- 
out order  or  pathological  connection,  together  with  a  string 
of  remedies,  the  necessity  for  the  exhibition  of  which  is 
made  very  seldom  apparent.  We  have  read  hundreds  of 
cases  thus  recorded  in  foreign  and  home  Journals,  in  which 
the  above  faults  stood  out  prominently ;  yet  we  never  have 
seen  the  slightest  effort  made,  on  the  part  of  the  profession 
or  the  editors,  to  have  an  evil,  thus  growing  upon  us,  cor- 
rected and  removed. 

The  old  Hahnemanian  method,  to  record  the  pictures  of 
diseases,  according  to  a  uniform  rule,  beginning  with  the 
mental  symptoms  or  those  of  the  head,  and  ending  with  the 
extremities,  thus  allowing  the  picture  to  be  caught  by  the 
mind  at  once,  seems  to  have  been  totally  vanished  from  our 
Journals.  Each  one  narrates  now  his  story  as  he  pleases  ; 
the  symptoms  appear  confusedly  grouped ;  and  what  is  the 
worst,  no  reason  generally  is  assigned  by  the  relator  for  the 
administration  of  the  medicine  which  he  states  to  have 
given.  The  one,  who  peruses  such  reports,  cannot  see  upon 
what  grounds  the  physician  made  his  choice,  or  why  a  few 
hours  afterwards,  or  the  next  day,  he  changed  the  medicine 
for  another  one.  Frequently  the  expression  runs  so  vaguely, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  derive  the  least  benefit  from  the 
relation  of  the  case.  For  instance :  "  To-day,  I  gave  such  a 
medicine;  next  day,  the  patient  not  having  improved,  I 
gave  such  a  medicine,"  &c.,  without  referring  to  the  promi- 
nent symptoms  which  necessitated  the  choice. 

In  our  opinion,  no  remedy  should  be  recorded  as  having 
been  administered,  without  presenting  to  the  reader  the 
precise  symptom,  or  group  of  symptoms,  which  had  led  to 
its  choice.  In  doing  this,  the  reader  is  enabled  to  follow 
the  physician's  mind  and  action  from  the  beginning  of  the 
disease  to  the  last,  and  thus  comprehending  the  course  of 
the  disease,  and  the  medical  action  against  it,  can  profit 
indeed  by  reading  the  case,  almost  as  much  as  if  he  himseli 
had  attended  it. 
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Again,  it  ought  to  be  our  endeavor,  in  relating  cases  of 
diseases  and  their  cures,  to  distinguish  between  hose  really 
effected  by  the  application  of  our  remedies,  and  those  pro- 
bably only  wrought  by  the  action  of  the  vis  medicatrix. 
Not  that  we  would  like  to  have  the  latter  excluded  entirely 
from  appearing  in  the  Journals ;  in  our  eyes,  cure  is  cure, 
whether  effected  by  nature  alone,  or  by  the  power  of  specific 
medicine  ;  and  both  have  the  same  claim  to  be  noticed  and 
known  by  us.  Yet  it  must  ever  be  our  duty  to  distinguish 
them  from  each  other  ;  and  in  doing  so,  to  remind  the 
reader  of  it.  How  many  thousand  cures  have  been  recorded 
where  medicine  in  abundance  was  administered,  yet  where 
the  patient,  after  all,  recovered  only  by  the  slow  process  of 
the  vis  medicatrix.  That  this  is  so,  any  one  can  prove  by 
an  analysis  of  cases  in  practice,  as  recorded  almost  in  any 
medical  journal  of  the  day.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  re- 
corded facts  will  show  very  often,  that  the  medicine  had  not 
been  at  all  homoeopathical,  in  such  a  case,  could  conse- 
quently not  have  produced  a  specific  change  in  the  symp- 
toms, at  least  not  such  a  one  as  to  alter  or  cut  off  the  natural 
course  of  the  disease  ;  in  such  cases  the  disease  finally  may 
be  considered  as  having  been  cured  by  the  vis  medicatrix. 
Practitioners  too  often  fall  into  errors  of  this  kind ;  in  the 
hurry  and  bustle  of  a  private  practice,  a  neglect  in  this 
respect  is  of  no  moment,  every  practitioner  learning  by  and 
improving  upon  his  own  actions  all  the  time.  But  we 
ought  not  to  present  such  cases  to  others,  without  signifying 
their  specific  or  natural  import. 

To  show  that  this  is  not  our  opinion  alone,  we  insert  here  a 
few  remarks  of  a  friend  of  ours,  which  are  just  in  point.  He 
writes  :  "  If  I  shall  give  my  opinion  about  your  Magazine, 
I  must  say,  that  as  a  whole  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  it ; 
although  one  point  I  should  wish  to  have  corrected.  It  is 
the  indiscriminate  reception  of  cases  of  practice  within  the 
columns  of  the  Magazine  ;  cases  in  which  frequently  one 
cannot  recognize  w^hether  they  have  been  cured  by  the 
power  of  nature,  or  by  that  of  specific  medicine.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  puerperal  fever  on  page  79,  where  the 
pathology,  as  well  as  the  therapeutical  action  leave  room 
enough  to  be  doubted.  The  author  must  either  be  yet  a 
young  physician,  or  at  least  a  young  Homoeopathist ;  other- 
wise he  would  have  scarcely  allowed  himself  to  appear  in 
print  with  such  a  case,  thus  treated.     What  remedy  has 
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helped,  does  not  appear ;  or  has  not  really  the  vis  medicatrix 
done  the  thing  ?  And  if  the  medicine  has  been  efficacious, 
why  did  he  change  it  so  often  ? " 

We  have  more  than  once  stated,  that  our  columns  are 
open  to  any  communication  from  our  professional  brethren, 
if  given  under  their  names,  and  not  being  of  a  controversial 
nature.  We  do  not  pretend  to  judge  about  their  merit  or 
demerit ;  thus  avoiding  the  responsibility  which  more  or 
less  attaches  to  the  publication  of  any  thing  belonging  to 
scientific  matters.  In  the  above  remarks  on  the  reports  of 
cases  in  practice,  we  only  wanted  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  correspondents  as  well  as  readers  to  a  growing  evil, 
which  ought  to  be  eradicated,  in  order  to  make  communica- 
tions of  this  kind  really  useful,  and  indispensable  to  the 
practitioner. 

BOMESTIC   CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER  FROM  AN  OHIO  FARMER. 

It  would  not  seem  amiss  to  touch  upon  my  conversion  to 
Homoeopathy.  Some  four  years  ago  there  broke  out  an  ab- 
dominal typhoid  fever,  very  contagious  and  putrid.  My 
brother  was  an  Allopathic  physician  then,  and  although  I 
was  raised  a  farmer,  he  in  critical  cases  of  sickness,  over- 
persuaded  me  to  nurse,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
reading  his  books.  Another  brother,  a  farmer,  took  the  above 
fever  by  watching.  Whilst  I  was  nursing  him,  I  carefully 
watched  the  management  of  the  disease,  and  told  the  Doctor 
he  did  more  hurt  than  good.  He  called  in  other  Doctors, 
who,  after  long  counsels,  would  prescribe — their  prescriptions, 
generally  adding  more  misery  to  the  sick,  and  their  patients 
most  all  died. 

In  nursing  my  brother  I  insisted  on  giving  little  or  no 
medicine,  and  he  recovered  so  rapidly  that  in  about  three 
weeks  he  said  he  was  better  able  to  take  care  of  himself  than 
I  w^as,  and  desired  me  to  go  home.  The  day  before  I  left,  a 
Doctor  from  town  called.  He  said  my  brother  was  getting 
along  very  well,  but  thought  a  little  more  medicine  would 
remove  the  remaining  symptoms — and  sure  enough  it  did. 
Before  morning  I  w^as  sent  for.  I  asked  what  had  happen- 
ed; he  said  the  medicine  aggravated  the  symptoms ;  he  had 
taken  it  three  times,  and  it  made  him  worse  each  time.  I 
soon  saw  that  my  brother  must  die,  which  he  did  in  twenty- 
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four  hours.  I  was  taken  down  myself  with  the  fever — my 
brother,  the  Doctor,  insisted  on  my  taking  medicine — I  re- 
fused and  they  deceived  me  by  putting  it  in  my  drink.  I 
soon  discovered  the  effects  of  mercury  and  would  not  take 
anything  from  my  family.  At  this  time  a  sister  from  a 
distance  came  to  see  me,  and  finding  me  very  much  prostra- 
ted and  not  able  to  help  myself,  she  suggested  that  I  should 
send  for  a  Homoeopathic  physician.  I  had  heard  of  them 
but  had  no  faith ;  she  desired  me  to  try  them  on  her  faith, 
which  I  did.  A  physician  living  18  or  20  miles  distant 
came,  and  in  two  or  three  days  I  began  to  improve,  and  al- 
though I  had  been  afflicted  with  a  diarrhea  for  ^yg  months, 
I  recovered.  After  this  I  purchased  Hull's  Laurie  and  a 
small  lot  of  medicines.  I  have  had  no  doctor  in  my  family 
since,  save  in  a  case  of  pneumonia  of  the  lungs  with  which 
I  was  attacked ;  and  then  I  should  not  have  sent  for  one  had 
I  been  rational.  T.  F.  C. 

Sensible  to  the  Last. — An  old  man  about  to  bid  his  last 
adieu  to  earth,  had  his  friends  called  near,  when  he  was  de- 
sired by  his  wife  to  tell  what  debts  were  owing  him. 

'  There's  old  Siddons  owes  me  five  shillings  for  mutton.' 

'Och,'  interjected  the  delighted  helpmate,  'to  see  a  man 
at  this  time  'o  day,  just  gaun  to  close  his  last  account,  hae 
the  use  o'  his  faculties — just  say  awa,  Jamie.' 

'  Ay,  and  E-oy,  ten  shillings  for  beef.' 

'  What  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  a  man  bein'  sensible  to  the 
last, — ony  mair — but  not  to  distress  yoursel'?' 

'  An'  Lane,  a  crown  for  a  cow's  hide.' 

'Ay,  quoth  the  wife,  sensible  yet — 'well,  James,  what 
was't  ye  was  gaun  to  say?' 

'Nae  mair,'  quoth  James,  'but  I'm  awn  Jack  Thomson 
twa  pound  in  balance  o'  a  cow.' 

'Hoot,  toot,'  quoth  the  wife,  he's  ravin'  too,  he's  just  ra- 
vin; dinna  mind  any  more  that  he  says.' 

An  Irishman,  lately  visiting  the  Zoological  Gardens,  was 
closely  examining  a  small  animal  called  a  Formica-leo,  or 
an  ant-eater,  that  had  become  quite  domesticated.  "What 
do  you  call  it?"  "  It  is  an  ant-eater,"  replied  the  young 
man  whom  he  addressed.  "  Oh,  wirru  sthru!  that  sniall 
thing  eat  aunts !  By  thunder,  I  wish  I  had  it  in  Ireland,  if  it 
would  eat  aunts  then — ^for  I  have  an  ould  aunt  there  myself, 
who  has  kept  me  out  of  her  property  these  last  fifteen  years." 
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SELECTED  AETICLES. 

PEINCIPLES  OF  HYGIEE^E. 

Precepts  for  tlie  Promotion  of  Health  and  the  Attainment  of  Longevity 

BY  DR.  BALBIRNIE. 
[continued,] 

XXIX.  The  nutritive  principles  of  animal  food  are  fi- 

BRINE,  GELATINE,  ALBUMEN,  FAT,  and  OSMAZOME. 

Fi  hrine  is  the  most  nutritious:  it  is  the  muscle  of  the  animal. 
Hence  mutton-chops  and  beef-steaks  afford  large  nutriment. 
The  blood  also  as  abounding  in  fibrine  is  highly  nutritious. 

Gelatine  is  the  next  nutritive  principle  of  animal  food. 
It  is  the  essential  element  of  skin,  membranous  tissues,  ten- 
don, and  bone,  when  its  earthy  part  has  been  removed. 
Its  use  is  therefore  to  build  up  these  organic  structures.  It 
is  the  predominating  principle  in  younsj  animals.  Alone,  it 
is  a  poor  nourishment  and  requires  the  correction  of  high 
seasoning.  It  will,  however,  afford  adequate  support  to  ple- 
thoric and  bilious  persons  who  do  not  take  much  exercise  ; 
but  it  is  not  sufficiently  stimulant  for  leucophlegmatic  habits. 

Albumen  (coagulated)  and  Fat  are  highly  nutrititive  prin- 
ciples ;  taken  alone,  they  require  considerable  powers  of 
stomach  for  their  digestion.  Articles  of  food  in  which  albu- 
men predominates,  as  eggs,  oysters,  fish,  shell-fish,  the  blood 
and  brain  of  animals,  are  easily  digested  and  restorative — 
are  Suitable  to  persons  of  feeble  digestion,  to  convalescents,  to 
old  men,  to  the  studious  and  sedentary,  to  delicate  women 
and  children. 

Osmazome  is  that  which  communicates  the  flavour  of  ani- 
mal food :  but  is  the  least  abundant  and  the  least  nutritious 
principle. 

XXX.  The  objects  for  which  they  are  eaten,  and  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  eater,  must  regulate  the  choice  of  viands. 
No  sorts  of  food  can  be  called  absolutely  wholesome  or  un- 
wholesome: they  are  only  relatively  so. 

XXXI.  The  more  nutritious  meats  are  more  stimulating 
and  heating,  and  more  difficult  of  digestion,  than  the  less 
nutritious. 

XXXII.  The  due  texture,  density,  or  cohesion  of  animal 
food,  is  the  condition  indispensible  to  its  easy  digestion.  If 
it  be  too  compact,  longer  time  and  greater  effort  of  the  sto- 
mach are  required  to  perfect  solution  or  chymification.     If  it 
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be  too  glutinous  or  gelatinous,  an  equal  obstacle  is  presented 
to  digestion.  It  presents  a  mass,  though  soluble,  too  viscid, 
sliding  too  easily  from  the  churning  movement  of  the  stomach, 
too  intimately  mixed  with  the  water  it  holds,  and  too  devoid 
of  pores  to  be  easily  penetrated  or  attacked  by  the  caustic 
acid  (hydrochloric)  of  the  gastric  juice.  Hence  jellies,  ising- 
glass,  (fee,  when  either  alone,  as  a  desert,  or  as  an  addition 
to  enrich  soups,  overload  the  stomach  and  are  bad  for  inva- 
lids. Hence  young  meats,  as  lamb  and  veal,  which  contain 
much  gelatinous  matter,  are  viscid,  glutinous,  adherent, 
inseparable,  and  are  harder  of  digestion  than  the  old  animals, 
mutton  or  beef. 

The  degree  of  firmness  of  texture  most  suitable  for  diges- 
tion varies  with  the  power  of  the  stomach,  and  the  habits  of 
the  individual.  Tender  wedder-mutton  of  ^vq  years  old 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  type  of  that  texture  of  fibre 
which  best  possesses  the  requisite  consistence  for  easy  diges- 
tibility. Beef  requires  stronger  powers  of  digestion,  but  is 
more  nutritious — is  in  fact  the  most  highly  nutritive  of  all  ani- 
mal food:  its  texture  is  firmer.  The  longer  the  period  that  in- 
tervenes between  the  death  of  the  animal  and  the  eating, the 
more  tender  and  digestible  it  becomes  :  this  is  in  virtue  of 
the  diminished  cohesion  of  the  fibres  produced  by  spontaneous 
alteration  or  decomposition — incipient  putrefaction :  what 
the  food  gains  in  this  respect,  it  most  probably  loses  in  nu- 
tritive power. 

XXXHI.  The  fiesli  of  young  animals  is  less  nutritious  and 
more  indigestible  than  that  of  old.  It  contains  more  gelatine 
and  less  fibrine.  Wild  animals  are  more  nutritious  than  do- 
mesticated, inasmuch  as  they  are  possessed  of  more  highly 
fibrinized  tissues  from  their  superior  health,  air  and  exercise. 
Hence  oxen  accustomed  to  labor  and  afterwards  fattened,  af- 
ford the  best  beef.  Hence  the  flesh  of  hunted  animals — ani- 
mals accustomed  to  hardy  exercise,  is  light  and  digestible. 
Hence  the  well-known  inferiority  of  lean  and  spare  flesh — 
obviously  because  that  state  indicates  a  want  of  condit'on  in 
the  animal.  For  the  same  reason  the  muscular  flesh  of  a 
healthy,  well-fed,  and  plump  animal  is  superior. 

Yeal  is  only  fit  for  making  broth  or  soup,  as  containing  a 
large  portion  of  gelatine.  In  general,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
blood  of  an  animal  in  the  process  of  killing,  robs  the  meat  of 
its  most  nutritious  parts.  Fresh  healthy  pork  is  highly  nutri- 
tious and  wholesome,  but  in  civic  life  is  only  fit  for  occasional 
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nse.  Smoke-dried,  salted,  or  highly-seasoned  minced  meat, 
as  that  stuffed  into  intestines,  require  strong  powers  of  sto- 
mach. The  flesh  of  the  fowls  ordinarily  used  at  table  is  light 
and  digestible.     Goose,  however  is  an  exception. 

XXXIY.  Soups  consist  of  all  the  nutritious  principles  of 
meat,  save  fibrine,  extracted  by  decoction.  Part  of  the  albu- 
men rises  to  the  surface  in  the  shape  of  froth,  and  is  skimmed 
off.  This  kind  of  food  is  highly  restorative,  and  exacts  little 
labor  of  the  digestive  organs.  When  taken  to  excess,  or 
preceding  a  copious  meal  of  solid  materials,  it  is  apt  to  dis- 
tend the  stomach,  and  impede  digestion.  The  kind  of  meat, 
and  the  concentration  of  the  liquor,  varies  its  nutritive  and 
stimulant  power.  Beef  affords  the  richest  soup  ;  then  mut- 
ton. To  convalescents  the  soup  of  white  meats,  as  veal  and 
fowl,  is  less  stimulating.  A  decoction  of  beef  and  mutton, 
as  a  beverage^  is  far  m.ore  restorative  than  wine,  ale  or  tea. 

Broths. — These  animal  decoctions  compounded  with  ve- 
getables, as  peas,  barley,  rice,  potatoes,  greens,  cabbage,  car- 
rots, turnips,  &c.,  are  only  fit  for  strong  stomachs,  and  are 
perhaps  only  the  diet  of  economy.  Too  frequently  they  dis- 
tend the  stomach,  and  unfit  it  to  disjest  the  more  solid  ali- 
ments  that  succeed. 

XXXY.  Fish  contains  less  nourishment  than  the  flesh  of 
beasts  or  birds  ;  nevertheless  it  is  a  highly  important  article 
of  diet — light,  nutritious  and  unstimulating  ;  not  sufficiently 
used  because  of  its  expense  in  all  inland  places.  The  fresher 
it  is  eaten  and  the  simpler  it  is  cooked,  the  better.  It  is  a 
valuable  diet  for  invalids.  Its  light  texture  makes  it  easily 
acted  on  by  the  stomach.  It  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  con- 
valescents from  exhausting  diseases,  when  the  digestive  pow- 
ers are  as  yet  unable  to  convert  stronger  aliment  into  chyle. 
Fishes  combine  fibrine,  gelatine  and  albumen,  almost  in  equal 
quantities.  Fish  of  dark-colored  and  firm  texture,  as  the 
salmon,  eel,  &c.  are  oily,  heating,  savoury,  and  nutritious 
but  difficult  of  digestion.  The  whiter  and  more  tender  fish, 
in  w^hich  gelatine  and  albumen  predominate,  as  the  whiting, 
sole,  turbot,  haddock,  and  cod,  are  easier  of  digestion  accord- 
ing to  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  The  most 
wholesome  condiments  to  fish  are  vinegar  and  salt, 

XXXYI.  Shell-fish  is  highly  nutritious  but  indigestible. 
Oysters  are  the  least  indigestible,  but  should  never  be  swal- 
lowed without  mastication  ;  these  aliments,  eaten  in  excess, 
sometimes    produce    poisonous   efiects — often   a  cutaneous 
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efflorescence.     In  hot  seasons,  and  in  those  disposed  to  cuta- 
neous diseases,  shell-fish  must  be  eaten  with  caution. 

XXXYII.  Milk  is  intermediate  between  animal  and  veg- 
etable food :  it  is  nature's  exclusive  diet  for  young  animals 
till  a  certain  age,  because  of  its  high  amount  of  nutriment, 
and  the  little  labor  its  assimilation  imposes  upon  the  di- 
gestive organs .  It  is  wholesomest  undecomposed,  as  it  comes, 
and  the  sooner  it  comes  from  the  animal.  Its  constituent 
principles,  cream,  cheese,  butter,  whey,  are  separately  less 
genial  to  the  stomach.  Toasted  cheese  and  fried  butter,  the 
one  for  its  viscidity,  and  the  other  for  its  empyreumatic  oil, 
should  be  eschewed  by  weak  stomachs  and  convalescents. 
Boiled  milk  is  less  nutritious:  its  albumen  is  separated,  and 
brought  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  thin  pellicle  or  scum. " 

Milk  is  the  suitable  and  ought  to  be  the  exclusive  diet  of 
the  infant  for  the  first  nine  months,  or  year,  of  existence.  '. 
It  may  advantageously  at  all  ages  constitute  a  principal  part 
of  the  food  of  man,  at  least  one-half  of  his  morning  and 
evening  meal.  Cream  is  too  rich  to  be  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach in  considerable  quantities,  but  it  confers  a  richness  and 
delicacy  on  other  subsidary  articles  of  diet. 

XXXYIII.  Egg^  rank  next  to  milk  in  their  high  degree 
of  nutritlveness  and  digestibility,  and  for  the  same  reasons, 
and  with  the  same  intention.  Overboiled  eggs,  however,  are^ 
very  indigestible. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

SINGULAR  CAUSE  OF  DEATH, 

The  following  singular  and  fatal  termination  of  life  in  th( 
case  of  Dr.  Charles  C.  Sheppard,  from  an  inoculated  virus,] 
may  not  be  unacceptable  or  uninstructive  to  the  readers  oi 
the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dr.  S.  was  a  young  gentleman  of  steady  habits,  and  oi 
peculiarly  mild  and  amiable  characteristics  in  all  his  thoughts 
and  actions.  His  temperament  was  the  sero-lymphatic. 
Physically  he  was  tall  in  stature,  of  ''  spare  habit,"  and  ap- 
parently weak  in  his  limbs.  He  recently  took  his  medical 
degree  in  one  of  our  first  medical  colleges,  and  immediately 
afterwards  commenced  practising  medicine  in  our  sister  city 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  As  ''a  beginner,"  his  practice  was,  as 
usual,  limited  to  the  humbler  classes  of  society.  He  was 
"called  in"  to  attend  a  case  of  midwifery,  and  during  the 
])arturition  of  his  patient,  his  hands  of  course  w^ere  moisten- 
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ed  with  the  secretions  attending  this  effort  of  nature.  With 
them  he  rubbed  his  lower  lip,  which  happened  to  be  affected 
with  a  fissure  in  its  centre,  arising  from  a  cold,  dryness,  or 
some  other  cause.  Immediately  after  doing  so,  his  lip  com- 
menced swelling,  superinduced,  it  is  presumed,  from  some 
peculiar  virus  contained  in  the  secretions — for  the  woman 
apparently  enjoyed  good  health,  and  recovered  as  women 
usually  do  under  such  circumstances.  The  swelling  from 
the  lip  gradually  spread,  until  it  had  implicated  the  whole  o 
his  face  and  scalp  with  a  sort  of  erysipelatous  phlegmonous 
inflammation,  which  terminated  his  life  in  a  few  hours. 

A  similar  accident  occurred  in  Philadelphia  two  years 
since,  which  fortunately  did  not  terminate  in  death,  but  de- 
prived the  physician  of  the  use  of  his  arm  upwards  of  a 
year,  fears  being  entertained  that  amputation  would  be  neces- 
sary. The  physician  had  inoculated  a  recent  wound  made  by 
an  axe,  on  his  dexter  finger. 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Sheppard,  unknown  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  life,  by  his  unfortunate  death  and  its  singular  cause, 
may  perchance  be  the  means  of  proving  a  beneficial  warning 
to  medical  men  of  the  dangers  attending  carelessness,  or 
rather  the  want  of  precaution,  in  obstetric  practice. 

New  York,  Dec.  18, 1852.  A.  C.  CASTLE,  M.  D. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 

FEVERS LEGISLATIVE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  QAUCEERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal — Dear  Sir: — We  have  been  visited  by  an  anomalous 
fever  lately,  the  particulars  of  which  I  wall  send  you  in  a  few 
days.  I  have  regarded  it  as  dengue,  the  offspring  of  yellow 
fever,  but  of  this  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied.  Our  fevers  of 
late  years  seem  to  have  changed  their  character  and  course 
very  materially  from  those  of  former  days.  We  now  rarely 
see  one  of  the  old-fashioned  bilious  fevers  or  bilious  remit- 
ttents,  running  its  course  according  to  the  hoohs;  or  a  regular 
tertian,  quartan,  &c.,  with  exact  periodicity — but  they  are 
modified  by  seasons,  locality,  constitution  of  the  weather,  as 
well  as  the  habits  and  constitution  of  the  patients,  requiring 
close  scrutiny  to  trace  their  progress  and  apply  the  remedies. 
We  have  rarely  to  contend  with  the  destructive  yellow  fever 
of  old  authors,  of  by-gone  days — and  with  Rush  bleed  ad 
deliquium^  to  be  followed  by  ten  and  ten  of  calomel  and  jalap, 
and  oil  and  turpentine  and  blisters,  &c.,  when  if  one  in  ten, 
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or  ten  in  a  hnndred,  escaped  death,  it  was  counted  success- 
ful practice,  if  not  a  miracle  in  the  healing  art.  N'ous  avons 
change  tout  cela,  and  breaking  loose  from  the  schools,  and 
guided  by  common  sense  and  experience,  we  order  a  hot 
alkaline  or  mustard  foot-bath,  hot  lemonade  or  tamarind-wa- 
ter, slippery  elm  or  boneset,  the  body  to  be  sponged  frequently 
with  tepid  water,  &c.,  the  bowels  to  be  kept  free  by  mild  lax- 
atives or  lavements,  cupping  or  sinapisms  if  necessary  to  re- 
lieve pain  or  congestion,  and,  it  maybe,  fall  doses  of  quinine, 
and  absolute  rest  and  diet,  and  the  patient  recovers,  hardly 
knowing  he  has  been  ill,  much  less  attacked  with  the  dread 
scourge,  yellow  fever. 

As  an  eclectic,  one  might  select  a  dozen  articles  from  the 
materia  medica,  and  practise  the  whole  circle  of  medicine— 
the  whole  round  of  human  "ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  from 
yellow  fever  and  cholera,  to  dropsy  or  a  fit  of  the  gout. 
The  time  is  coming,  yea,  already  come,  when  those  mam- 
moth drug  stores,  now  so  common  all  the  world  over,  will  be 
found  as  rare  and  useless  as  the  fifth  wheel  of  a  coach.  The 
good  old  times,  too,  when  a  physician  was  needed  and  re- 
spected in  the  community,  and  respected  because  needed, 
and  when  he  could  charge  the  full  worth  of  his  services  and 
be  promptly  paid,  is  fast  passing  away.  He  is  no  longer  re- 
garded, in  this  progressive  age,  as  one  above  the  many,  and 
sought  after  and  employed  as  the  conservator  of  health,  and 
the  arbiter  of  life  and  death  merely,  but  he  is  looked  upon 
and  consulted  as  an  artisan  or  an  operative  might  be  to  patch 
up  some  broken  engine  or  repair  a  seedy  coat— and  more 
especially  he  is  too  often  employed  because  he  works  chenp. 
Not  long  since,  I  received  a  polite  note  from  a  gentleman  to 
call  on  him  with  my  tools^  to  perform  some  trifling  opera- 
tion appertaining  to  dental  surgery,  for  which,  when  complet- 
ed, I  suppose  he  would  have  condescendingly  paid  as  he 
pays  his  tailor  or  barber !  Alas !  Othello's  occupation's  gone, 
and  the  fifteen  hundred  medical  students  now  congregated  at 
the  Philadelphia  medical  colleges,  and  the  fifteen  thousand 
elsewhere  struggling  to  climb  the  steep  "where  fame's  proud 
temple  shines  afar,"  had  better  go  to  the  plough  or  the  work- 
shop, or  the  gold  diggings  in  California,  rather  than  attempt 
to  practise  medicine  and  surgery  hereafter  in  the  South  and 
West.     It  is  not  worth  the  repose  it  w411  cost. 

As  a  proof  of  human  progress,  I  send  you  an  exact  copy 
of  the  lately  enacted  medical  law  of  Louisiana — comprehen- 
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sive  enough  in  all  conscience — and  -which  permits  any  one- 
who  presents  himself  or  Tier  self  with  a  diploma,  allopathic, , 
homoeopathic  or  hydropathic,  eclectic  or  otherwise,  and  wheth- 
er purchased,  borrowed  or  stolen,  to  practise  medicine  andi 
surgery  in  the  State. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  "That  any  person  or  persons  having: 
an  authentic  and  genuine  diploma  from  any  chartered  medi- 
cal college  or  society  in  the  United  States,  whether  the  same 
be  allopathy  or  otherwise,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby 
allowed  to  practise  medicine  and  surgery  or  midwifery  in  this  = 
State,  without  having  to  procure  any  further  license ;  and 
may  charge,  demand  and  receive  for  their  visits,  medicines 
and  prescriptions,  and  medical  services,  the  fees  usually  paid 
for  similar  services  in  the  district  or  locality  where  said  ser- 
vices may  be  rendered."       Truly  Yours,  &c.       F.  B.  P. 

Ascension,  La.,  Dec.  4,  1852. 

Appointments  by  the  County  Auditors. — We  learn  that 
on  Thursday  last  the  new  Board  of  Auditors  for  Wayne 
County  appointed  Dr.  C.  Hastings  of  this  city,  County  phy- 
sician for  the  ensuing  year.  This,  we  have  no  doubt,  will 
prove  a  popular  measure,  as  Dr.  Hastings  is  one  of  our  most 
successful  practitioners,  and  has  risen  to  deserved  eminence 
in  his  profession  by  his  untiring  industry  and  consummate 
professional  skill.  Our  estimable  fellow  citizen,  Hugh' 
O'Beirne,  Esq.,  was,  at  the  same  session,  appointed  County- 
Superintendent  of  the  Poor,  for  the  year.  We  understand' 
that  the  Auditors  transacted  a  large  amount  of  business; 
brought  before  them  with  creditable  promptness  and  despatch. 

Free  Press, 

This,  we  believe,  is  almost  the  only  instance  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Homoeopathic  Physician  to  such  a  post.  But 
we  believe  the  Board  of  Auditors  have  acted  wisely  in  se- 
lecting Dr.  Hastings  as  County  Physician.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Columbian  (Allopathic)  Medical  College,  and  is  tho- 
roughly familiar  with  the  old  as  \vell  as  the  new  system  of 
practice.  In  acting  independent  of  the  prejudice  w^hich  ex- 
ists against  the  Homoeopathic  profession  the  Board  have  done 
well,  in  our  opinion.  Let  the  system  be  thoroughly  tested^ 
that  it  may  be  seen  which  is  the  most  efficient  and  most 
economical.  From  what  we  know  of  Dr.  Hastings,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  he  is  held  as  a  skilful  physician,  we 
fiilly  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  Free  Press  in  regard  to  him. 
12  DetroitTrihune, 
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SHARP'S  EEYIEW  OF  EOUTH. 

■'   Dr.  Routh  next  proceeds  to  remark  that  "  violent  opposf 
tion  to  Homoeopathy  can  do  no  good.     Abuse,  intolerance^ 
cannot  be  accepted  by  the  world  as  a  fair  and  philosophical 
enquiry.     These  can  only  call  forth  new  defenders.     *    *    * 
All  doctrines  are  founded  on  truth,  or  what  is  supposed  to 
be  truth.    The  way  to  disprove  a  doctrine,  is,  therefore,  not 
fby  assailing  it  as  ridiculous  or  absurd — a  conviction  of  er- 
ror can  only  follow  when  the  foundations  upon  which  it  is 
abased  are  shown  to  be  untenable.      Examples  of  such  un- 
philosophical  demeanor  in  refusing  fair  enquiry,  or  prosecut- 
ing an  ex  jp arte  investigation,  are  not  wanting.      *      *'      * 
Thus  the  Homoeopathist  has  reason  on  his  side  when  he  ap- 
peals to  the  history  of  the  French  Academy,  as  exemplifying 
intolerance  and  unfairness  in  enquiry.      He  tells  us  that  in 
1642,  this  assembly  declared  that  the  blood  did  not  circulate 
in  the  body;  in  1672,  that  it  was  impossible.      In  1774, 
.after  having  opposed  innoculation  for  fifty  years,  it  admitted 
its  advantages,  the  moment   three  Princes  of  the  Royal 
blood  had  been  innoculated  contrary  to  their  permission.    Jn 
"1609  it  expelled  one  of  its  members  for  making  use  of,  and 
curing  his  patients  of  ague  by  quinine.     Even  among  our- 
selves the  great  Harvey  was  persecuted  for  his  discovery  (of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.)     The  time  was  when  the  sur- 
geon who  dared  to  bring  together  the  edges  of  a  cut  surface 
to  unite  by  the  first  intention,  (that  is  to  heal  immediately,) 
or  who  had  ventured  to  dress  wounds  by  water  dressings,  in 
lieu  of  plugging  by  large  pieces  of  lint  and  cerate,  (by  which 
means  the  healing  of  the  wound  was  protracted  for  weeks  or 
even  months,)  met  with  the  universal  re^prohntion  of  the 
professions  and  was  accused  of  quaclcery.      Even  in  later 
years,  with  what  opprobrious  names  was  the  discovery  of 
(vaccination  by)  the  great  Jenner,  assailed !     l^ay,  but  very 
recently,  with  what  violence  was  the  introduction  of  the 
stethoscope  opposed !  and  in  the  present  year  how  have  not 
certain  physician-operators  been  insulted  by  the  ascription  of 
motives,  not  certainly  the  most  honorable."     These  parallels 
clearly  exhibit  the  unfair  reception  which  Homoeopathy  has 
hitherto  met  with  from  the  bulk  of  the  medical  profession. 
I  have  only  to  thank  Dr.  Routh,  for  having  so  well  expressed 
the  true  state  of  the  case.         *         *         *         *         *        * 
In  all  controversies  it  is  well,  I  think,   to  ascertain  first 
how  far  the  parties  are  agreed.     Let  us  see,  therefore,  how 
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far  Dr.  Eoutli  assents  to  this  principle,  before  we  consider 
his  objections. 

"  Allopaths,  admitting  the  occasional  truth  of  this  doc- 
trine, '  shnilia  similibus  auranter^  have  given  the  larger 
dose.  The  experiments  of  Majendie  have  shown,  that  tar- 
tar emetic,  in  doses  of  six  to  eight  grains,  will  produce, 
amongst  other  lesions,  pneumonia  if  not  rejected  by  vomit- 
ing. Every  day's  experience  proves  the  efficacy  of  large 
doses  of  tartar  emetic  in  curing  pneumonia  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  lungs.  Arsenious  acid,  long  continued,  will 
produce  a  variety  of  cutaneous  eruptions.  The  advantage 
of  arsenic  in  many  of  these  diseases  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
well  recognized.  Certain  peculiar  eruptions  which  occur 
after  taking  mercury,  have  been  described  as  produced  by  it, 
and  which  closely  resemble  those  against  which  mercury  is 
a  specific.  Here  then  are  instances  of  the  occasional  truth 
of  this  law."        #  *  *  #  *  # 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Routh  for  having  taken  pains  in 
collecting  and  placing  in  juxta-position,  a  variety  of  public 
statistics.     From  these  I  will  make  some  extracts : — 

Pneumonia,  (inflammation  of  the  lungs.) 

Admitted.      Died.      Mortality 
per  cent. 
Allop.  Hospital,  Vienna    -    -    -    1134  260  23 

Horn.         do  do        -    -    -      538  28  5 

This  is  part  of  the  first  table  in  the  appendix.  Before  com- 
menting upon  it,  it  will  be  well  to  allude  to  another  question, 
the  comparative  success  in  cases  in  which  no  medicine, 
either  in  large  doses  or  small  ones,  has  been  given.  Dr. 
Routh  says  a  great  deal  upon  this  subject ;  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — ''Dr.  Dietel,  the  Allopathic  physician  of 
the  Wieden  hospital  in  Vienna,  anxious  to  test  the  efficacy 
of  dietetic  regimen  in  pneumonia,  instituted  a  series  of  ex- 
periments. In  the  course  of  three  years  that  gentleman 
treated  380  cases  of  pneumonia.  Eighty-five  of  these  cases 
were  treated  by  repeated  bleedings ;  of  this  number  17  died, 
or  20  per  cent.;  the  remaining  68  recovered.  One  hundred 
and  six  were  treated  with  tartar  emetic :  the  mortality  was 
now  20.7  per  cent.,  22  dying,  and  8^1:  only  recovering.  The 
remaining  189  were  treated  by  simple  dietetic  means ;  the 
deaths  amounted  to  14,  or  7.4  per  cent.,  175  recovering. 
The  above  data  have  been  given  upon  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Roth,  (Ilom.  Times^  No.  49,)  an  eminent  Ilomceopathic 
writer."     (Page  55.) 
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Here,  then,  is  a  point  npon  which  both  sides  are  agreed, 
seeing  that  this  experimental  investigation  by  Dr.  Dietel  i& 
adduced  by  opposing  writers.  My  readers  will  note  well 
the  information  it  imparts.  It  appears  from  this  statement, 
that  when  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  admitted  by 
all  to  be  a  dangerous  disease,  are  treated,  as  is  almost  uni- 
versally done  by  Allopathic  practitioners,  by  bleeding  and 
large  doses  of  powerful  drugs,  about  20  die  out  of  every  100 
(in  the  Glasgow  Infirmary  27,)  while  under  simple  dietetic 
management,  only  about  seven  die  in  a  hundred  cases. 

"I  think,"  says  Dr.  Routh,  "we  may,  therefore,  conclude 
that  nature,  or  very  simple  emollient  drinks,  quiet,  rest,  a 
warm  atmosphere,  will  often  cure  pneumonia  ajpart  from 
any  drugging  whatever.^''  (Page  56)  He  had  previously 
(page  35)  observed  "that  simple  hygienic  treatment,  i.  e.  at- 
tention to  diet,  regularity  in  the  hours  of  meals  and  of  rest, 
exercise,  change  of  air,  will  oftentimes  cure  many  diseases^ 
apart  from  any  so-called  drug,  indeed  in  a  few  cases,  where 
drugs  have  failed  altogether^  cannot  be  disputed." 

The  inference  that  entire  abstinence  from  medicine  s  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  large  doses  of  poisonous  drugs,  and  to 
the  loss  of  blood,  would  seem  to  be  inevitable.  It  is  true 
that  Dr.  Routh,  alarmed  at  this  conclusion  staring  him  in 
the  face  from  his  own  pages,  exclaims  "  GTod  forbid  that  we 
should  assent  to  such  a  heresy  I"  But  how  can  it  be  escaped 
from  ?  His  own  statistics  in  favor  of  diet,  are  such  a  mortal 
thrust  at  old  physic,  that  he  has  himself  put  it  irrecoverably 
"hors  du  combat." 

Homoeopathists  then  agree  with  Dr.  Routh  that  simple 
diet  is  better  than  large  dosing. 

l^OY  is  this  opinion  a  new  one.  "  If"  says  Addison,  with 
exquisite  humor,  in  the  Spectator  for  March  24,  1710,  "we 
look  into  the  profession  of  physic,  we  shall  find  a  most  for- 
midable body  of  men ;  the  sight  of  them  is  enough  to  make 
a  man  serious,  for  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
when  a  nation  abounds  in  physicians  it  grows  thin  of  people. 
Sir  William  Temple  is  very  much  puzzled  to  find  out  a  rea- 
son why  the  northern  hive  as  he  calls  it,  does  not  send  out 
such  prodigious  swarms,  and  over-run  the  world  with  Goths 
and  Yandals  as  it  did  formerly ;  but  had  that  excellent  au- 
thor observed  that  there  were  no  students  in  physic  among 
the  subjects  of  Thor  and  Woden,  and  that  this  science  very 
much  flourishes  in  the  north  at  present,  he  might  have  found 
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a  better  solution  for  this  difficulty  than  any  of  those  he  has 
made  use  of.  This  body  of  men  in  our  own  country,  may 
be  described  like  the  British  army  in  Caesar's  time :  some  of 
them  slay  in  chariots  and  some  on  foot.  If  the  infantry 
does  less  execution  than  the  charioteers,  it  is  because  they 
cannot  be  carried  so  soon  into  all  quarters  of  the  town,  and 
dispatch  so  much  business  in  so  short  a  time.  Besides  this 
body  of  regular  troops,  there  are  stragglers,  who,  without 
being  duly  listed  and  enrolled,  do  infinite  mischief  to  those 
who  are  so  unlucky  as  to  fall  into  their  hands." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  what  the  advocates  of  Ho- 
moeopathy have  really  to  aim  at,  is  to  prove  its  superiority, 
not  over  large  doses  of  medicine,  but  over  no  medicine  at  all. 
JSTow,  in  reference  to  the  cases  of  pneumonia  reported  above 
(all  of  them  occurring  in  Vienna,  and  at  about  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  therefore  fairly  to  be  supposed  tolerably 
similar,)  it  will  be  observed  that  while  diet  lost  seven  in  the 
hundred.  Homoeopathy  lost  only  'B.yq.  Again,  in  the  Irish 
famine  fever,  referred  to  in  my  former  pamphlet,  I  may  re- 
mind my  readers  that  while  Dr.  Tuckey,  in  the  Bantry, 
Union  Hospital,  with  every  advantage,  lost  more  than  13 
per  cent,  under  large  doses,  and  while  in  another  hospital, 
where  no  medicine  was  given,  ten  died  in  the  hundred,  Mr. 
Kidd  treated  in  their  own  huts,  with  every  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstance, 112  cases  with  Homoeopathy,  and  lost  only  two. 

To  pursue  this  subject  further,  would  carry  us  away  from 
our  present  object. 

That  the  cases  treated  by  Dr.  Fleischmann  in  the  Ho- 
moeopathic hospital  at  Vienna,  were  really  pneumonia,  we 
have  the  following  case  given  us  in  evidence  by  Dr.  Routh 
himself: — "A  young  girl  of  about  twenty -three  afiected  with 
extensive  double  pheumonia  (the  lungs  on  both  sides  of  the 
chest  inflamed.)  All  the  symptoms  were  unusually  marked, 
accompanied  with  high  fever,  lividity  of  countenance,  occa- 
sional delirium;  and  yet  without  a  single  poultice,  cata- 
plasm, or  other  treatment  than  the  inert  globule,  rest, 
emollient  drinks,  a  warm  atmosphere,  and  starvation,  she 
got  well.  That  it  was  pneumonia  I  convinced,  myself  by 
stethoscopic  examination.  The  disease  attained  the  second 
stage,  but  it  was  fully  four  weeks  before  she  was  convales- 
cent, and  all  the  physical  signs  of  the  disease  had  disap- 
peared. (Page  54.)  But  they  did  disappear,  which  is  fre- 
quently not  the  case  after  the  debilitating  effects  of  bleeding 
and  drugs,  even  in  cases  classed  under  recovery. 
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That  the  globule  was  "inert"  in  this  case  is  precisely  the 
point  under  discussion,  and  therefore  cannot  ''logically" 
(Dr.  Routh  is  fond  of  the  word)  be  taken  for  gi-anted.  The 
result  of  the  case  would  rather  appear  to  prove  strongly  the 
contrary. 

The  following  are  a  few  more  of  the  statistics  given  by 
Dr.  Routh:— 


Allop.  Hospitals 
Horn,  ditto 


Allop.  ditto 
Horn,  ditto 


Allop.  ditto 
Horn,  ditto 


Allop.  ditto 

Horn,  ditto        -     - 

Allop.  ditto 

Horn,  ditto        -     - 

(The  deaths  from  Typhus  in  Vienna,  where  occurred  most 
of  the  Homoeopathic  patients,  were  in  the  Allopathic  Hos- 
pitals, 19  per  cent.) 

ALL    DISEASES. 

Dr.  Routh  gives  the  statistics  in  hospitals  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Yienna,  Leipsic,  Linz,  and 
other  places;  the  following  appears  to  be  the  general  result: 

Admitted.  Died.       Mortality 

per  cent. 
Allop.  Hospitals— Grand  Total  -    -    -     119,630  11,791  9.8 

Horn.      ditto  ditto   ditto     -     -    -    32,655  1,365  4.4 

tF"  vP  vF  vF  vF  tt* 

The  statistics  are  genuine.  The  very  existence  of  a  Ho- 
moeopathic Hospital  in  Vienna,  is  itself  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  superior  value  of  the  new  treatment.  It  was  because 
Dr.  Fleischmann,  when  the  Asiatic  cholera  raged  in  Vienna^ 
cured  double  the  number  that  were  saved  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, that  the  Emperor  removed  the  restrictions  that  had 
previously  been  imposed  upon  the  practice  of  Homoeopathy 
in  his  dominions,  and  established  the  hospital  which  has 
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since  been  the  principal  school  of  Homoeopathy  for  Enrope. 

^  ■%  %  ^  -Tf-'  vF 

It  appears,  then,  with  respect  to  the  principle  of  "like 
curing  like,"  it  is  admitted  to  a  considerable  extent  by  onr 
opponents,  as  indeed  it  was  by  Hippocrates  himself  emphat- 
ically and  deservedly  recognized  as  the  Father  of  Medicine; 
and  that  no  reason  lias,  as  yet,  been  shown,  sufficient  to  set 
aside  the  proofs  in  favor  of  its  being  received  as  a  general 
rule  of  universal  application. 

That  with  respect  to  the  efficacy  of  small  doses,  this  is 
also  admitted  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  practically  test- 
ed : — so  far  as  the  small  doses  have  been  tried,  they  have 
been  found  to  act  satisfactorily.  Now,  as  Dr.  Kouth  himself 
contends  that  "we  have.no  right  to  argue  a  priori^^^  (P^g© 
12)  we  feel  justified  in  asserting  that  a  priori  or  theoretical 
objections  to  doses  which  have  not  been  tried,  are  of  no  force 
and  may  safely  be  disregarded,  and  at  once  rejected. 

That  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  medicines,  we 
learn  from  our  opponents  in  the  most  conclusive  and  self- 
evident  manner,  not  only  the  inefficiency,  but  the  positively 
hurtful  nature  of  the  usual  treatment  by  large  doses ;  and 
tliat  with  regard  to  the  statistics  w^hich  speak  so  loudly  and 
so  unequivocally  in  favor  of  Homoeopathy,  w^e  have  seen 
that  the  objections  brought  against  them  are  not  of  sufficient 
validity  to  shake  our  confidence  in  their  truth. 

Norway  Horses. — Lang,  in  his  travels  in  Norway,  says 
that  the  horses  in  that  country  have  a  very  sensible  way  of 
taking  their  food.  Instead  of  swilling  themselves  with  a 
pail  full  of  water  at  a  draught,  no  doubt  from  fear  of  not 
getting  any  again,  and  ever  gorging  themselves  with  dry  food 
lor  the  same  reason,  they  have  a  bucket  of  water  put  down 
beside  their  allowance  of  hay.  It  is  amusing  to  see  with 
what  relish  they  take  a  sip  of  one  and  a  mouthful  of  the 
other,  as  a  rational  being  would  do  while  eating  a  dinner  of 
such  dry  food.  A  broken  winded  horse  is  scarcely  ever  seen 
in  Norway. 

One  who  in  early  years  will  not  look  forward  with  vir- 
tuous forethought  and  resolution  along  the  path  wdiich  he 
is  to  travel,  will  be  forced,  it  is  more  than  probable,  in 
maturer  years,  to  look  back  upon  it  with  compunction 
and  sorrow. 
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EXERCISE. 

[from  the  "  LAWS  OF  LIFE  "   BY  E.  BLACKWELL,  M.  D.] 

(Continued.) 

We  have  pointed  out  the  grand  object  of  man's  life  upon 
earth — we  will  now  examine  those  striking  features  of  the 
human  constitution,  which  present  the  conditions  of  growth, 
and  which  will  enable  us  to  understand  clearly  what  is  the 
law  of  Order  in  Exercise  for  the  human  being. 

ThQ  first pecioliarity  which  strikes  us,  is  the  double  na- 
ture of  man — the  soul  and  the  body — intimately  united  but 
always  distinct — their  functions  differing  in  form,  in  material 
in  special  objects,  though  harmoniously  blending  for  one 
great  end — they  therefore  require  separate  care,  distinct  ed- 
ucation, but  an  education  that  allows  of  no  antagonism  or 
injury  to  either  nature,  but  blends  in  the  same  harmonious 
way,  as  the  natures  blend.  Again  we  remark  that  there  are 
three  distinct  periods  in  this  double  nature — the  period  of 
growth  and  preparation — the  period  of  maturity  and  active 
use — and  lastly  the  period  of  decline  and  incapacity.  From 
the  consideration  of  these  three  periods,  epochs  so  well 
marked  as  to  be  generally  recognized,  we  draw  a  most  im- 
portant practical  conclusion,  viz :  that  the  second  period,  the 
age  of  strength  and  use,  can  only  be  attained,  by  the  orderly 
and  wise  discipline  of  the  period  of  preparation,  and  that  the 
slightest  insringement  of  this  Divine  order,  will  inevitably 
draw  down  the  double  penalty  which  guards  the  natural  laws, 
viz :  loss  of  all  the  power  and  excellence  to  be  gained  by  con- 
formity, and  the  pain,  infirmity,  and  evil,  inflicted  on  dis- 
obedience. 

We  have  thus  far  noted  the  exact  correspondence  of  our 
double  nature,  in  its  existence,  and  its  periods — I  must  now 
call  your  attention  to  an  important  difference  which  exists 
between  them,  an  order  of  development,  which  complicates 
our  inquiry,  but  which  nevertheless  points  out  its  own  re- 
quirements so  clearly,  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Did  the 
soul  and  the  body  keep  pace  step  by  step  through  life,  and 
grow  with  uniform  rapidity,  then  the  law  of  order  would 
require,  that  the  same  care,  the  same  favorable  conditions, 
the  same  education  should  be  given  in  corresponding  adap- 
tion to  soul  and  body,  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year.  But 
Nature  adopts  variety,  hierarchy,  as  her  rule,  instead  of  uni- 
formity, monotony — the  higher  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of 
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creation,  the  more  compound  is  every  whole,  the  richer  the 
harmony  of  such  existence.  So  in  the  nature  of  man  there 
is  never  a  dead  level  between  soul  and  body,  each  has  its 
hierarchy  at  different  periods  of  the  human  life,  and  most 
heautiful  that  arrangement  is. 

Each  human  body  has  its  type  of  form  and  size,  to  which 
it  must  attain ;  it  may  reach  this  period  at  different  ages,  15, 
20,  25,  no  matter — at  a  certain  age  the  body  ceases  to  grow, 
it  has  reached  its  standard,  the  period  of  preparation  is  fin- 
ished, it  enters  upon  a  new  epoch.  But  the  mind  by  no 
means  conforms  to  this  standard — the  cessation  of  the  body's 
growth,  never  marks  the  completion  of  the  growth  of  the 
mind.  At  the  age  of  20,  the  body  has  acquired  the  com- 
mand of  every  function,  it  has  consolidated  its  power,  it  is 
fully  developed^but  the  mind  is  in  the  full  vigor  of  growth 
— it  is  receiving  new  thoughts,  new  aspirations,  the  under- 
standing is  expanding,  the  judgment  has  not  begun  to  ripen 
— the  growth  of  the  mind  is  much  slower  than  that  of  the 
body,  and  its  maturity  dates  a  much  later  period  of  life. 

Plere  then  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  development  of 
9ur  double  nature,  and  a  clear,  indication  of  the  Divine  Order 
of  Exercise — the  practical  lesson  to  be  deduced  from  it,  may 
not  be  neglected.  It  is  an  observation  in  physiology  that 
two  organs  do  not  act  with  equal  energy  at  the  same  time — 
while  the  stomach  digests,  the  brain  must  rest  and  the  mus- 
cles be  in  obeyance. 

When  we  would  reflect  deeply  upon  any  subject  we  en- 
deavor to  escape  from  all  external  distractions — we  close 
the  eyes,  and  put  all  other  faculties  not  required,  to  rest, 
and  so  obtain  the  greatest  force  of  those  which  we  would 
employ.  It  is  because  the  body  entirely,  and  most  of  the 
mind  is  asleep,  during  our  dreams  that  we  often  have  in  them 
such  surprising  energy,  acuteness,  and  range  of  thought  and 
fancy.  Moreover  in  the  natural  method  of  Providence  the 
faculties  of  human  nature  are  not  all  manifested  simulta- 
neously ;  some  both  of  mind  and  body  appear  early,  others 
later  in  life.  In  infancy  we  have  the  appetites  and  affections 
which  serve  for  the  nurture  and  culture  of  the  individual, 
but  not  till  the  period  of  mature  life  do  the  faculties  and 
sentiments  appear  which  establish  the  relations  of  the  man  to 
the  race. 

This  periodicity  obtains  also  in  the  aggregate  life  of  a  peo- 
ple.    While  a  nation  is  young  it  has  one  definite  object. 
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self-preservation — it  must  dig,  and  plant,  and  sell  and  con- 
centrate its  energies  on  its  growth  and  material  consolida- 
tion— no  entangling  alliances,  no  enthusiasm  for  principles, 
must  lead  it  to  the  fatal  neglect  of  the  essential  elements  of 
its  prosperity,  the  foundation  of  its  future  greatness;  but 
when  its  fields  are  planted,  and  its  manufactories  are  built — 
when  its  railroads  cover  the  land,  and  its  ships  whiten  the 
sea,  when  its  stature  is  complete,  its  arm  strong,  then  another 
object  is  presented  for  its  attainment,  and  its  light  may 
shine  forth,  and  its  protecting  power  be  felt  by  the  whole 
world — ^its  free  soul  may  walk  abroad  amongst  the  nations 
— its  voice  will  cheer,  protect,  guide — for  the  material  pros- 
perity will  support  the  spirit  of  the  people — the  Divine  or- 
der has  been  observed,  the  time  of  preparation  fully  com- 
pleted, and  the  time  of  fulfilment  has  arrived. 

Thus  from  every  sphere  of  existence  we  gather  analogies, 
analogies  which  always  confirm  a  great  truth;  and  we  see 
in  glowing  light  this  essential  principle,  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  body  must  be  established,  before  the  sovereignty  of 
the  soul  is  possible,  for  the  one  prepares  for  and  is  the  con- 
tinent of  the  other. 

During  youth  the  development  of  the  body  must  be  the 
first  care — its  strength,  its  beauty,  the  complete  establishment 
of  every  function,  the  freest  conditions  for  its  harmonic 
growth,  must  be  our  ruling  principle.  There  is  no  possi- 
bility of  avoiding  this  necessity — this  primary  predominance 
of  the  material  organization — it  is  Divine  Law — every  vio- 
lation will  bring  its  own  punishment — and  woe  to  the  race 
where  this  order  is  systematically  inverted;  disease,  vice,  and 
rapid  degeneracy  will  inevitably  mark  its  history. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Modern  Solons. — At  a  late  Turner's  celebration,  one  of 
the  orators  told  the  crowd  that  these  gymnastic  exercises 
"  were  the  sum  and  substance  of  moral  philosophy,  and 
the  grand  panacea  for  all  the  wretchedness  of  the  human 
race!" 

A  writer  in  the  Dayton  Empire  who  signs  himself  C,  sug- 
gests as  the  best  means  to  elevate  the  morals  of  the  people, 
the  mtrodvLction  of  the  phonetic  system  of  spelling,  reading 
and  writing!  The  force  of  folly  can  no  farther  go. — Gisfs 
Advertiser, 
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HOW  THE  SPIKITUAL  KAPFINGS  ARE  MADE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune : 

Sir: — I  have  just  witnessed  some  "Spiritual 
Manifestations"  that  may  interest  your  readers,  and  perhaps 
furnish  the  philosophy  of  the  singular  phenomena  thus  de- 
nominated. 

After  witnessing  various  trippings  and  movings  of  furni- 
ture, and  after  having  myself  taken  a  ride  on  a  table  around 
a  room  with  no  apparent  motive  power  but  the  delicate  fin- 
gers of  a  young  lady  resting  on  the  top  of  it,  I  was  induced 
to  examine  still  further. 

I  invited  this  young  lady  and  another  in  the  vicinity  who 
was  "  a  medium,"  to  experiment  with  me  alone  at  my  room. 
In  a  few  minutes  my  table  began  to  move  about.  .  I  re- 
questbd  the  young  ladies  to  will  it  to  move  to  certain  direc- 
tions, and  found  that  it  was  under  the  control  of  their  voli- 
tion, but  only  at  certain  times.  At  other  times  it  seemed  to 
move  without  being  guided  by  them,  and  as  I  conjectured 
by  currents  of  electricity^  that  interrupted  their  power  for 
a  time  and  then  ceased  and  they  recovered  it  again. 

We  then  tried  spelling  with  the  alphabet,  and  with  suc- 
cess. One  of  the  young  ladies,  conjecturing  that  in  this  too, 
her  will  might  have  seme  influence,  without  mentioning  her 
design,  willed  that  the  word  "  mother"  should  be  spelled  by 
the  knocks.  It  was  done.  We  tried  other  words  in  the 
same  way  and  with  uniform  success.  The  knockings  seemed 
to  be  on  the  surface  of  the  table.  Either  one  of  the  mediums 
would  mentally  will  to  have  a  word  spelled,  and  then  the 
other,  without  knowing  what  it  was  would  call  over  the  al- 
phabet, and  the  word  selected  was  uniformly  spelt.  A  gen- 
tleman and  several  ladies  were  called  in,  and  the  thing  was 
repeated  with  the  same  success. 

My  impression  is  that  any  person  who  is  "  a  medium"  in 
the  room,  and  in  some  peculiar  cases  persons  out  of  the  room, 
even  at  a  great  distance,  might  regulate  the  spelling  by  their 
will.  Certain  phenomena  of  clairvoyance^  which  I  have 
witnessed,  come  in  to  account  for  this  part.  I  think  we 
have  the  key  for  much  which  has  been  mysterious,  and  one 
which  probably  in  due  time,  will  end  the  whole  theory  of 
supernataralism. 

Respectfully  yours, 

CATHARINE  E.  BEECHER. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 

The  letter  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  illustrates 
very  prettily  the  scientific  character  of  "  all  the  science."  The 
writer  submits  with  all  the  resignation  of  despah',  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Louisiana  legislature,  in  graciously  permitting  the  people 
of  the  State  to  choose  their  own  physicians.  Antiquarianism  has 
had  it  all  its  own  way  until  recently,  and  slaughtered  at  its  own 
good  pleasure.  What  that  slaughter  formerly  was,  may  be 
judged  by  the  letter  alluded  to.  The  Medical  Millenium  has 
commenced  in  Lousiana. 

In  Michigan  it  is  far  advanced.  Not  only  do  Homoeopathists 
anticipate  future  success  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  chair  in  the 
University,  but  in  the  present  they  have  triumphed  so  far  as  to 
obtain  for  Dr.  Hastings,  of  Detroit,  the  appointment  of  Physician 
for  the  County.     Verily  the  good  time  is  almost  come. 

MISS  BEECHER'S  LETTER. 

The  Letter  from  Miss  Beecher  to  the  Tribune,  which  we  pub- 
lish, is  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  sciences  in  general,  and 
physiology  in  particular,  if  her  positions  can  be  maintained.  In 
that  case  we  may  consider  the  time  to  have  arrived,  when  we 
shall  be  able  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  physiological  forces,  and 
to  explain  the  most  mysterious  phenomena  of  the  organism. 

JSTor  will  mental  science  be  less  indebted  to  Miss  Beecher,  if  she 
shall  only  succeed  in  showing  how  volition  can  develop  a  force 
which  shall,  without  muscular  agency,  put  chairs  and  tables  in 
motion.  The  authenticated  feats  of  Dr.  Dowler's  alligators  are 
plain  prose,  and  every  day  affairs,  to  these  mento-electrical  per- 
formances— not  that  we  wish  to  set  afloat  another  new-fangled 
term  in  addition  to  the  current  electros — science  forbid — it  is  only 
for  the  moment. 


ANNALS  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  article  upon  cilia  and  ciliary  motion  in  our  last,  was  from 

the  Annals  of  Science,   a  very  thoroughly  scientific  periodical, 

edited  by  Prof.  Smith,   and  furnished  at  the  low  price  of  one 

dollar  a  year.     There  is  not,  probably,  another  periodical  extant 
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of  equally  thorough  scientific  character,  published  at  so  low  a 
price.  The  extensive  circulation  which  it  is  obtaining  among  the 
cultivators  of  science,  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  estimation 
in  which  they  hold  it.  The  article  upon  cilia  was  from  the  pen 
of  its  able  editor. 


SHARP  ON  ROUTH. 

We  noticed  in  our  first  number  of  the  first  volume,  a  paper 
read  by  Dr.  Routh,  before  the  London  Medical  Society,  on  Ho- 
moeopathic Statistics.  We  remarked  at  the  time  that  the  paper 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Society,  not  because  Dr.  Routh  was 
any  friend  to  Homoeopathy,  but  because  he  honestly  admitted 
some  facts  which  he  could  not  in  conscience  deny.  Since  that, 
William  Sharp,  F.  R.  S.,  a  Homoeopathic  physician,  has  been  after 
Dr.  Routh  in  a  manner  becoming  his  name.  We  publish  in  our 
current  number  copious  extracts  from  Dr.  Sharp's  pamphlets. 
The  excellence  of  this  pamphlet  is,  that  its  arguments  in  favor  of 
Homoeopathy  are  all  based  upon  Dr.  Routh's  own  acknowledg- 
ments. 


HISTORY  OF  HOMCEOPATHY. 
We  have  in  the  letter  of  Dr.  Harris,  which  we  publish  in  the 
current  number,  a  slight  contribution  to  Homoeopathy.  We  have 
others  in  view,  with  which  we  expect  to  gratify  our  readers. 
The  letter  from  an  Ohio  farmer  shows  what  a  non-professional 
man  can  accomplish,  so  that  he  is  a  man.  We  have  learned  too, 
of  instances  in  which  an  intelligent  lady  has  been  successful  in 
introducing  Homoeopathy,  and  maintaining  and  extending,  by 
dint  of  superior  success  as  compared  with  old  medicine,  until 
some  physician  has  come  in  and  reaped  where  she  had  sowed. 


OVERSIGHTS. 
In  our  last  there  were  some  sad  oversights  in  the  article  by 
our  well -beloved  and  much-esteemed  friend.  Storm  Rosa,  M.  D. 
As  to  the  little  mistake  of  the  printer  in  heading  his  article  by 
Storm  Rosa,  M.  C,  it  is  of  no  consequence.  The  printer  no 
doubt  was  inwardly  and  perhaps  prophetically  moved  to  represent 
him  thus  ;  because,  though  not  a  member  of  Congress,  he  ought 
to  be — if  indeed  so  excellent  a  gentleman  ought  to  be  doomed 
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to  consort  with  sucli  a  graceless  set  as  assemble  at  Washington — 
one  of  their  own  number,  Senator  Yulee,  we  think  it  was,  of 
Florida,  being  Judge. 

One  of  the  Florida  Senators,  Yulee  or  Westcott,  made  a  speech 
several  years  since,  to  the  effect  that  total  depravity  reigned  un- 
checked among  them,  from  President  to  door-keeper ;  and  that 
if  the  people  could  assemble  and  witness  their  doings,  they  would 
trundle  them  all  (to  the  best  of  our  memory)  into  the  Potomac. 
Long  life  to  our  excellent  friend — may  he  be  preserved  not  only 
from  such  a  fate,  but  from  the  crowd  that  deserve  it. 


Misnomers. — The  recent  report  of  the  -Asylum  for  the  Insane 
at  Columbus,  reports  among  the  insane-  nine  physicians  and  one 
Homoeopathist.  It  should  rather  read,  in  view  of  Dr.  Routh's 
statistics,  nine  destructives  and  one  physician.  We  have  given 
the  entire  report,  copied  from  the  True  Democrat  of  this  city. 

INDIAN  CORN. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  old  work  on  Materia  Medica, 
were  designed  to  accompany  a  short  article  on  the  introduction  of 
Indian  Corn  into  Europe.  But  want  of  room  compels  a  delay  of 
the  article. 

P.  S.  Want  of  room  has  excluded  the  extracts  also ;  together 
with  the  Historical  Letter  and  the  Asylum  Report. 


The  American  Journal  of  Medicine — a  good-looking  monthly 
of  sixty  pages,  comes  to  my  address.  If  the  editor's  wish  is  to 
exchange  with  the  Magazine,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  the 
Journal — otherwise  they  can  discontinue  sending,  as  I  do  not 
wish  to  become  a  subscriber,  H.  P.  G. 


The  American  Vegetarian  comes  to  hand  much  improved — 
with  a  request  to  exchange.  We  have  been  sending  regularly  to 
its  address. 


^^We  miss  a  month,  making  No.  4  the  March  instead  of 
February  Number  ;  intending  to  conclude  the  Volume  with  the 
close  of  the  year. 

Receipts  excluded  for  want  of  room — will  appear  in  our  next. 
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EUROPEAN  TOUR;    ORIGINAL  WORK  ON  MAN; 

WITH   THE   OCTOBER   NUMBER,  WE   COMMENCE    PUBLISHING   OUR   MONTHLY   AS   AN  OCTAVO 

OF    FORTY-EIGHT    PAGES. 

Dr.  Pulte's  Tour  in  Europe,  which  has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  will  soon  com- 
mence,and  will  furnish  matter  of  great  interest  both  to  the  general  reader,and  physician. 

The  condition  of  medicine  in  various  countries — the  distinguished  men  and  public 
institutions,  will  all  be  presented  to  the  reader  of  the  Magazine,  which  will  thus  be  ren- 
dered essential  to  those  who  would  keep  up  with  the  state  and  history  of  medical  science. 

Numerous  misrepresmtations  which  have  been  industriously  circulated  relative  to 
Homoeopathy  being  upon  the  wane  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  will  receive  an  author- 
itative correction. 

Statistics  will  be  given  and  every  laudable  means  be  employed  to  give  n  tru3  picture 
of  the  present  condition  of  medicine,  medical  men,  and  medical  institutions  in  Europe. 

An  original  work  upon  "  Man,  his  origin,  structure  and  functions,"  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  numbers  of  the  Magazine,  ten  pages  in  each  number. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  will  receive  more  attention  than  heretofore. 

The  Magazine  will  be  furnished  with  cuts,  illustrating  different  articles,  including 
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ORGANIZATION. 


CHAPTEK    lY. 


Yenturous  navigators  have  beheld  the  snows  of  Arctic 
regions  suddenly  to  assume  a  reddish  hue.  This  phenome- 
non is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  infinita  multitude  of  micro- 
scopically minute  plants  called  Protococus  Nivalis.  This 
little  plant  is  but  a  single  minute  cell,  deriving  its  nutriment 
from  amidst  the  snow  and  atmosphere  of  an  arctic  winter.. 
A  little  plant  called  the  yeast-plant  plays  an  important  part 
in  promoting  the  process  of  fermentation. 

The  green  mould,  too,  that  gathers  upon  a  damp  wall,  is 
of  a  similar  character,  being  but  a  simple  cell,  capable  of 
becoming  elongated  and  varied  in  its  form,  as  well  as  of 
elaborating  a  germ  to  propagate  its  kind. 

Rust,  smut,  mildew,  all  belong  to  the  same  class  of  plants, 
developed  upon  feeble  or  sickly  vegetables.  A  similar 
growth  may  be  developed,  also,  upon  animal  tissue,  not  only 
in  humble  catterpillars,  but  in  lordly  man. 

The  type  of  the  cell  is  a  minute  vesicle,  an  albuminous 
sac,  containing  a  fluid  in  which  float  the  minutest  colored 
gran  ides.  The  cell  wall,  that  is,  the  albuminous  sac,  has 
upon  its  inner  surface  a  little  knot,  similar  in  constitution  to 

*Frora  "  Tracts  for  the  Thoughtful  among  the  Million,"  containing  the 
Origin,  Structure,  Health,  Hygiene,  Disease,  Cure,  and  Natural  History  of 
Man.    Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  A.  D.  1852,  by  Smith,  Knight 
&  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  £?r  the  District  of  Ohio. 
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the  floating  granules.  This  knot  is  called  the  nucleus,  and 
is  composed  of  still  smaller  knots  called  nucleoli ;  so  that 
the  nucleus  is  as  if  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  the 
floating  granules  adhering,  in  a  mass,  to  the  wall  of  the  cell. 
This,  to  the  eye,  invisible  cell,  seemingly  so  insignificant,  is 
a  most  important  afiair  in  the  creation.  It  should  be  well 
considered.  A  microscopic,  albuminous  cell  containing  a 
fluid  with  the  minutest  granules  floating  in  it,  a  nucleus 
composed  of  granules  upon  its  inner  surface.  It  is  in  this 
cell  that  we  have  the  starting  point  of  organization,  the  seat 
of  life,  the  propagator  of  races,  from  the  mildew  to  man. 

One  of  the  profoundest  of  modern  discoveries  in  the  veg- 
etable kingdom,  is  that  all  nutritive  operations  are  carried  on 
by  such  cells,  that  the  rugged,  unyielding  oak  as  well  as  the 
soft  flexible  grass,  is  developed  by  such  simple  agency.  They 
perform  every  variety  of  function.  They  condense  into  solid 
fibres,  they  elongate  into  ducts,  they  combine  into  organs. 
They  absorb  the  materials  of  food,  they  elaborate  it  into 
proper  nourishment,  they  secrete  from  it  the  seeds  destined 
to  propagate  the  kind,  they  excrete  noxious  matters.  What- 
ever performs  any  vital  process,  whatever  gives  to  the  new 
plant  the  character  of  its  progenitors,  whether  moss  or  palm, 
rose  or  garlic,  is  in  these  cells. 

In  these  cells,  the  microscope  has  revealed  an  independent 
circulation.  The  contained  fluid  has  been  seen  to  start  from 
the  nucleus,  perform  the  round  of  the  cell-wall,  return  to 
the  nucleus  again,  and  again  set  forth  on  its  circuit.  But 
the  circulation  exists  also  in  those  cells  which  want  the  nu- 
cleus, seemingly  determined  in  such  cases  by  little  granules 
adherent  to  the  cell- walls  at  various  points;  since,  if  any  of 
these  become  detached,  the  course  of  the  current  is  changed. 
The  functional  activity  of  the  cell  appears  to  be  especially 
dependent  upon  the  contained  granules,  whether  scattered 
over  the  wall  or  aggregated  into  a  nucleus.  Indeed,  all  the 
granules  within  a  living  cell,  incessantly  vibrate  as  if  instinct 
with  life. 

These  cells  are  capable  of  self-multiplication,  whether  to 
form  new  individuals,  as  when  these  consist  of  single  cells, 
or  to  compose  by  aggregation,  a  complex  plant,  consisting 
of  numberless  cells.  Sometimes,  in  the  process  of  multipli- 
cation, the  wall  pufis  out  at  a  single  point,  while  between 
the  little  swelling  thus  produced,  and  the  body  of  the  cell,  a 
constriction  takes  place,  until  the  swelling  is  at  length  cut  ofi' 
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to  constitute  a  new  cell,  itself  capable  of  propagating  in  a 
similar  manner.  Sometimes  the  cell  contracts  in  the  middle 
and  continues  to  contract  until  it  is  divided  into  two  new 
cells  of  equal  size.  Sometimes  two  constrictions  occur  at 
right  angles  with  one  another,  and  thus  four  cells  are  pro- 
duced. Sometimes  the  contained  granules  or  the  nucleoli  of 
the  nucleus  develop  into  cells — the  original  containing  cell , 
enlarging  to  make  room  for  them,  until  at  length  it  bursts 
and  sets  them  free.  So  rapid  is  the  development  of  cells  in 
some  instances,  that  the  gigantic  puff-ball,  which  is  but  a 
cluster  of  such  cells,  may  enlarge  in  a  single  night,  from  the 
size  of  a  mere  point,  to  that  of  a  huge  gourd,  producing,  in 
the  process  of  enlargement,  at  the  rate  of  seventy-six  millions 
of  cells  a  minute. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  CELL. 

Cells  originate  from  cells.  And  the  old  adage  omne  ah  ovo^ 
everything  from  the  egg^  is  but  another  phrase  for  everything 
from  the  cell — for  the  cell  is,  as  hereafter  will  appear,  both 
the  egg  and  the  seed.  The  fluid  matter  contained  within 
cells,  is  of  a  special  character,  and  is  properly  a  secretion  by 
the  cell-wall.  This  fluid  is  called  protoplasm  (origin  of  or- 
ganization.) It  is  from  this  fluid  that  the  little  granules  form . 
These  granules  aggregate  together — they  acquire  a  delicate 
fllm  of  albumen — this  film  gradually  rises  from  the  granules 
to  constitute  the  cell-wall,  leaving  the  granules  adhering  as 
a  nucleus.  This  cell  goes  on  to  secrete  protoplasm  to  form 
new  granules  to  form  new  cells,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  every 
cell  alter  its  own  kind.  This  formation  and  aggregation  of 
granules  developing  cells,  may  take  place  within  a  cell-wall, 
as  described  in  the  previous  section ;  or  it  may  take  place  in 
protoplasm  furnished  by  the  bursting  of  the  cells  which 
secreted  it. 

Observations  have  been  made  which  throw  some  doubt 
upon  the  universality  of  this  relation  and  appear  to  indicate 
that  cells  are  sometimes  developed  directly  from  inorganic 
matter  under  the  influence  of  etherial  agents.  But  the  con- 
clusiveness of  the  observations  and  experiments  which  have 
been  directed  to  this  point,  is  admitted  by  but  a  very  small 
minority,  and  further  evidence  is  required  before  such  a  de- 
velopment can  be  admitted  to  take  rank  among  established 
facts. 
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FOOD.  ( 

Plants  subsist  solely  upon  inorganic  matter.  Organized 
substance  must  be  broken  down,  not  only  to  undergo  absorp- 
tion, but  in  order  that  its  elements  may  receive  the  due  ar- 
rangement, necessary  to  adapt  them  to  their  new  use.  Nor 
would  it  militate  against  this  if  it  should  be  found  that  the 
sap  of  a  given  tree  could  be  made  subservient  to  the  nutri- 
tion of  another  of  the  same  species,  since  this  is  but  composed 
of  inorganic  matter  which  has  undergone  the  very  elabora- 
tion which  the  plant  into  which  it  is  introduced  would  other- 
wise have  given  it.  In  those  instances  where  plants  appear 
to  feed  upon  organic  substances,  it  is  but  apparent,  not  real. 
When  the  moss  fastens  upon  the  bark  on  the  northern  side  of 
a  tree,  it  is  only  feeding  upon  the  surface,  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  is  more  rapidly  decaying 
than  upon  the  southern  side.  So  smut  feeds  upon  sickly 
and  decaying  grain,  and  mould  upon  fermenting  preserves. 
If  a  vegetable  parasite  fasten  upon  the  human  intestine,  it 
can  only  be  when  life  is  deficient,  and  decomposing  juices 
afford  it  nourishment. 

We  have  already  learned  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  veget- 
able mass  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and 
that  nitrogen,  although  in  comparatively  minute  quantity,  is 
yet  indispensible  in  all  nutritive  operations.  The  plant  is 
probably  incapable  of  deriving  nourishment  directly  from  the 
oxygen  or  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  or  of  extensively  de- 
composing water  ;  so  that  though  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  hy- 
drogen are  ever  at  hand  in  these  two  fluids,  some  other 
arrangement  of  elements  is  needed  to  sustain  the  plant.  This 
is  found  in  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  the  former  com- 
posed of  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  the  latter  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen,  both  of  them  constantly  penetrating  the  atmosphere 
and  existing  in  solution  in  water.  So  that  while  all  vegeta- 
tion subsists  upon  the  inorganic,  it  seems  important  to  the 
higher  vegetation,  that  the  inorganic  material  which  nour- 
ishes, should  once  have  been  organized.  Since  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonia  are,  in  general,  products  of  organic  decay,  which 
are  in  process  of  degradation  from  the  organic  to  the  inor- 
ganic ;  and  whose  elements,  in  separating  from  their  existing 
combinations  under  the  influence  of  cell  action  in  the  plant, 
more  readily  pass  into  a  new  organic  combination  than  would 
the  same  elements  if  wholly  unorganized.*      Thus,  it  would 

*  Any  one  familiar  with  the  nascent  state  of  bodies,  will  understand  the 
inciple  here  suggested. 
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seem  necessary  that  humble  plants  capable  of  direct  nutritive 
relation  to  purely  inorganic  matter,  should  precede  the  higher 
vegetation,  that  they  might  furnish  carbonic  acid  for  its  sup- 
port, and  that  a  low  animal  life  capable  of  receiving  nourish- 
ment from  this  inferior  vegetation,  should  co-exist,  in  order, 
by  its  decay  to  furnish  ammonia  for  the  higher  vegetation.* 

But  the  other  nine  elements  are  not  less  indispensible  to 
the  growth  of  plants,  than  are  the  four  already  named.  And 
vegetation  can  no  more  flourish  in  a  soil  destitute  of  lime, 
silica,  potash,  and  other  similar  substances,  than  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  lirst  four.  And  here  the  isomorphous  relation 
comes  into  play  in  vegetables  as  well  as  in  crystals.  For 
elements  that  are  isomorphous  in  relation  to  crystallization, 
may,  in  vegetation,  supply  the  place  one  of  another.  Thus, 
soda  may  occupy,  upon  the  sea-shore,  the  place  in  a  plant, 
which  inland,  is  supplied  by  potash.  Indeed,  this  substitu- 
tion in  plants,  passes  beyond  any  known  isomorphic  relation. 

In  the  necessity  of  these  various  elements  to  the  support  of 
vegetation,  we  perceive  the  wisdom  of  the  countless  geologi- 
cal revolutions  which  broke  down  the  primitive  crust  and 
dispersed  the  constituents  of  its  rocky  shell  throughout  the 
soils. 


ABSOEPTION. 

We  have  seen,  under  the  heads  of  Endosmosis  and  capil- 
lary attraction,  what  immense  force  is  developed  by  the  action 
and  reaction  between  fluids,  whethtr  liquids  or  gases,  and  the 
walls  of  minute  tubes. 

"Everywhere,"  says  Liebig,  "when  two  dissimilar  bodies 
come  in  contact,  chemical  affinity  is  manifested.  It  is  a 
universal  property  of  matter,  and  by  no  means  belongs  to  any 
peculiar  class  of  atoms,  or  to  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  these." 
In  the  passage  of  fluids  into  capillary  tubes,  according  to 
Pouillet,  (as  quoted  by  Matteuci,)  heat — and  according  to 
Becquerel,  electricity  is  developed.  It  is  argued  by  Daniel 
Yaughan,  that  electrical  currents  developed  by  the  unequal 
action  of  the  two  fluids  upon  opposite  sides  of  a  membrane, 
furnish  the  immense  force  displayed  in  their  passage. 

*  It  is  well  known  not  only  that  vegetables  exhale  ammonia  but  that  it  has 
also  a  purely  inorganic  origin  in  the  atmosphere;  the  suggestion  here  made  is 
simply  as  to  the  importance  of  animal  life  to  furnish  the  higher  vegetation  i» 
abundance  Corbonate  of  ammonia  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and 
nitrogen. 
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It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  absorption  of  nutriment 
by  the  plant,  takes  place  upon  the  principle  of  capillary  at- 
traction ;  and  Mr.  Yaughan  endeavors,  with  apparent  suc- 
cess, to  show  that  the  germination  of  seeds  and  the  absorption 
of  food,  are  due  to  electrical  currents,  produced,  the  one  by 
unequal  oxydation  of  different  parts  of  the  seed,  and  the 
other  by  the  unequal  oxydation  of  the  plant  and  the  soil.  We 
have  here,  apparently,  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  pro- 
cess of  absorption  of  nutriment  by  plants. 

This  absorption  may  take  place  in  the  lower  vegetable 
forms  over  the  whole  surface.  But  in  all  the  higher  plants 
it  is  probably  limited  to  the  tender  fibrils  of  the  roots.  Hence 
it  is  because  the  roots  are  the  principal  if  not  sole  medium  of 
introducing  food  into  the  higher  plants,  that  their  growth 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  soil .  If  they  received  their 
food  directly  from  the  atmosphere,  they  would  be  compara- 
tively independent  of  the  soil,  requiring  it  merely  as  a  means 
by  which  to  maintain  their  position. 

In  order  to  the  absorption  of  food,  it  must  be  in  a  state  of 
exceedingly  minute  division  if  not  absolute  solution.  The 
principal  part  of  the  food  is  probably  in  the  latter  condition, 
the  former  condition  involving  merely  a  breaking  up  into 
fine  particles,  and  the  latter  the  reduction  of  the  substance 
to  a  molecular  state. 

Air  and  water  are  both  constantly  employed  in  reducing 
inorganic  substances  to  a  form  which  renders  them  suscepti- 
ble of  appropriation  by  plants.  And  of  these  two  necessary 
agents  of  preparation,  water  is  chief — constituting,  not  only 
the  grand  solvent,  but  the  only  medium  in  which  the  nutri- 
tive substance  can  be  conveyed  into  the  minute  pores  of  the 
rootlets.  The  hard  flint,  the  tough  iron,  the  soluble  salt  and 
the  volatile  ammonia,  are  thus  held  and  conveyed. 

Nor  are  the  delicate  cells  at  the  extremities  of  the  rootlets 
without  a  kind  of  discrimination.  Not  only  do  they  absorb 
the  more  fluid  substances  and  the  finer  trituations  first,  but 
different  plants,  without  reference  to  fiuidity  or  fineness  select 
certain  substances  and  reject  certain  others. 

That  they  absorb  the  more  fluid  first,  is  seen  in  subjecting 
sweetened  water  to  the  action  of  rootlet-cells ;  when  the  water 
is  found  to  increase  in  sweetness  as  the  process  of  absorption 
goes  on,  showing  that  the  water  is  absorbed  more  readily  than 
the  dissolved  sugar. 

So,  if  finely  divided  coloring  matter  is  mixed  with  water 
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and  in  like  manner  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  roots,  the 
line  particles  will  be  absorbed  first. 

The  true  selective  power  of  plants  appears,  however,  in  the 
appropriation  of  different  materials  by  different  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  same  soil.  Thus,  rye  as  compared  with  mustard, 
absorbs  a  much  larger  quantity  of  phosphorus,  while  mus- 
tard absorbs  a  much  larger  proportion  of  sulphur  than  the 

Articles  of  a  similar  chemical  or  crystalline  character,  may 
supply  the  place,  one  of  another.  Thus,  in  one  soil,  magne- 
sia may  supply  the  place  of  lime  ;  or  soda,  especially  by  the 
sea-shore,  may  supply  the  place  of  potash. 

It  is  said  by  Gray,  in  his  botany,  that  the  rootlet-cells 
refuse  to  absorb  poison  until  they  are  corroded  by  its  action 
so  that  they  can  no  longer  resist  its  entrance  ;  and  yet  plants 
secrete  substances,  which,  if  introduced  into  the  circulation, 
would  prove  fatal  to  them. 

The  same  capillary  force  which  produces  the  absorption  of 
the  liquid  force  of  the  plant  also  causes  the  circulation  of  that 
food.  For  the  plant,  wherever  accessible  to  the  sap,  is  com- 
posed of  a  mass  of  cells  with  their  delicate  porous  membranes, 
highly  sensitive  to  the  action  of  the  mildest  fluids.  So  that 
all  over  the  plant  are  innumerable  little  galvanic  batteries  to 
propel  the  nutritive  fluids.  A  provision  exists  which  at 
once  indicates  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  due  sensitive- 
ness of  the  cell-walls  and  illustrates  the  economy  of  nature's 
processes.  "Wherever  circulation  is  going  on,  there  exists 
within  the  woody  cells,  composed  of  carbon,  with  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  in  the  proportions  to  form  water,  a  nitrogenous 
lining.  The  former  may  be  compared  to  starch,  and  the 
latter  to  albumen.  And  the  difference  of  sensitiveness  be- 
tween the  two  is  as  great  as  the  difference  in  the  tendency  to 
decomposition  between  starch  and  an  animal  substance. 

But  such  is  the  frugality  of  nature  in  the  nse  of  this  most 
highly  elaborated  nitrogenous  compound,  that  as  fast  as  the 
necessity  for  circulation  disappears  in  a  part,  this  delicate 
membrane  is  absorbed  and  carried  forward  to  other  parts, 
where  it  may  still  be  useful.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  in- 
numerable delicate  tubes  containing  fluids  of  various  quali- 
ties, which  are  active  in  developing  the  circulatory  force,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  force  of  the  ascending 
sap  is  such  as  to  burst  a  piece  of  bladder  tied  over  the  divided 
end  of  a  grape  vine,  (especially  as  we  know  that  simple  en- 
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dosmosis  is  capable  of  doing  the  same)  or  that  Hales  found 
the  pressure  of  the  sap  through  the  branch  of  a  grape  vine, 
sufficient  to  sustain  a  column  of  mercury,  contained  in  a  sy- 
phon-tube fitted  to  the  divided  end,  at  the  height  of  twenty- 
six  inches. 

Nor  need  we  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  expanding  roots 
have  powder  to  rupture  rocks,  when  we  consider  that  dry 
wedges  introduced  into  clefts  of  rocks,  expand  with  such 
force  during  the  absorption  of  moisture,  as  to  have  the  same 
eflect. 


ELABORATIOlSr  xilSTD  NUTRITION. 

•When  we  consider  that  every  cell  through  which,  and  every 
fine  tube  along  which  the  absorbed  liquid  passes,  exposed, 
as  it  is,  to  the  influence  of  various  fluids,  is  a  galvanic  ap- 
paratus, we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  fluid 
undergoes  remarkable  changes. 

In  exogenous  plants  it  ascends  through  the  soft  layer, 
almost  wholly  composed  of  cells,  immediately  beneath  the 
inner  bark.  These  cells,  unlike  those  in  the  harder  parts  of 
the  plants,  are  lined  with  a  nitrogenous  plasma.  Such  ni- 
trogenous compounds  possess  the  remarkable  property  of 
producing  changes  in  ternary  compounds,  of  hydro-carbona- 
ceous character,  while  they,  themselves  remain  unafiected. 
They  are  thus  capable  of  converting  starch  into  sugar. 

But  whatever  changes  the  sap  may  undergo  in  its  upward 
progress,  it  is  destined  to  experience,  perhaps,  its  most  im- 
portant elaboration  in  the  leaves.  In  these,  during  sunlight, 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  sap  is  constantly  being  decomposed, 
that  the  oxygen  may  escape  through  the  leaf-pores  and  the 
carbon  become  combined  with  water  to  constitute  the  mate- 
rial of  the  hydro-carbonaceous  compounds;  so  that  here,  in 
the  cells  of  the  leaves,  is  prepared  the  material  of  starch,  gum, 
sugar,  wood-fibre,  &c.  This  process  goes  on  only  under  the 
influence  of  sunlight — the  carbonic  acid,  during  the  night, 
escaping,  unchanged,  through  the  delicate  leaf. 

The  sap  has,  hitherto,  that  is  during  its  entire  ascent, 
contributed  nothing  to  the  nutrition  of  the  plant.  It  is  not 
until  it  begins  to  descend  through  the  cells  of  the  soft  inner 
layer  of  the  bark,  that  it  begins  to  be  deposited  in  the  form 
of  a  new  annual  woody  ring,  converting  that  which  was  the 
innermost  bark  of  one  year,  into  the  outermost  wood  of  the 
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next.  And  thus,  from  year  to  year,  the  descending  sap 
traces  in  permanent  characters,  the  age  of  the  plant,  aiibrd- 
ing  a  register  where  are  recorded  for  thousands  of  years,  the 
varying  seasons,  as  indicated  by  the  greater  or  less  thickness 
of  the  annual  ring. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  elaborated  sap,  each  part  takes 
that  which  is  appropriate  to  itself.  As  in  a  solution  of  the 
materials  of  different  crystals,  each  crystal  introduced  into 
the  solution,  causes  it  to  give  up  and  to  form  a  crystal  simi- 
lar to  itself,  so  each  part  of  the  plant  selects  those  materials 
of  which  it  is  itself  composed.  Fruit,  flower,  leaf,  bark, 
stem,  all  choose  that  which  will  contribute  to  their  own 
growth.  Thus  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  by  the  alche- 
my of  vegetable  cells,  are  converted  into  every  variety  of 
fruit  and  flower,  acid  and  oil,  into  cooling  orange  and  nutri- 
tive grain,  into  the  mild  oil  of  the  olive  and  into  the  deadly 
poison  of  the  electric  prussic  acid. 

From  these  simple  materials  exhale  the  delightful  breath 
of  the  calacanthus  and  the  sickly  odor  of  the  poppy  ;  from 
these  the  wide-spread  perfume  of  the  magnolia  grove,  and  the 
balsamic  fragrance  of  the  fir-tree  forest. 

Where  the  purest  water-lilly  rests  upon  its  liquid  couch, 
or  lifted  high  in  air,  the  blossoms  of  the  tulip  tree  invite 
the  wandering  bee  to  the  source  of  the  choicest  flavored  honey, 
wherever,  in  the  vast  vegetable  kingdom,  man  or  beast  de- 
rives gratification  or  nutriment,  there  carbonic  acid  and  am- 
monia, water-borne  and  cell-wrought,  are  in  numberless 
forms  yielding  their  treasures,  whether  to  bestow  pleasure  or 
sustenance. 


Note  — Tf  we  bore  into  tlie  centre  of  a  maple  in  mid-winter,  tliere  is  no 
flow  of  sap.  But  if  we  do  it  in  the  latter  part  of  winter  or  early  part  of  tlie 
spring,  when  the  nights  are  cold  and  the  days  warm,  while  the  biidshave  not 
yet  begun  to  swell,  sap  flows  abundantly  into  the  opening  from  all  around  its 
circumference.  The  flow,  however,  is  confined  to  the  sap  wood  and  bark 
being  less  abundant  the  deeper  in. 

As  this  sap  is  not  consumed  by  vegetative  processes  and  does  not  return 
into  the  earth,  it  would  seem  that  it  must  perform  a  complete  revolution,  as- 
cending in  one  layer  of  cells  and  descending  in  another  only  to  return  again. 

This  sap  is  highly  charged  with  saccharine  matter,  (being,  indeed,  but  little 
more  than  water  holding  sugar  in  solution,)  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
hydro-carbonaceous  material  deposited  the  previous  year.  As  the  buds  swell 
the  sap  ceases  to  flow  and  loses  its  saccharine  character,  acquiring  a  mucilagi 
nous  character  and  vegetable  taste.  It  is  not  until  the  development  of  the 
Jeaves,  that  the  sap  acquires  all  of  its  characteristic  properties. 
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For  the  American  Magazine  of  Homoeopathy. 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  HYGIENE. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Our  interchange  of  thought  has 
hitherto  been  quite  indirect  and  in  some  respects,  perhaps, 
not  of  the  most  agreeable  character ;  but  I  think  it  safe  to 
infer  that  we  have  respectively  pursued  the  course  thought 
best  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  objects.  I  can  judge  my 
own,  and  think  I  have  not  mistaken  your  motives.  And 
permit  me  to  say,  that  whilst  I  have  seen  much  to  admire  in 
your  course  of  fearless  vindication  of  your  position  in  the 
literature  of  medicine,  I  have  also  seen  things  against  which 
I  have  felt  opposed  and  still  protest.  And  this  I  do  without 
thinking  it  strange  that  differences  of  opinion  should  spring 
up,  between  even  Homoeopathic  physicians,  for  it  is  but  re- 
cently that  a  line  of  order  has  been  drawn  through  the  wild 
wilderness  of  discordant  views  among  medical  men.  Ten 
years  of  Allopathic  practice  taught  me  to  value  highly  even 
one  ray  of  light  seen  in  the  darkness  of  chaos — one  rule  of 
order  by  which  to  travel,  as  upon  safe  ground.  And  it  has 
been  with  me  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  that  we  have  a  set  of 
principles,  harmoniously  blended  in  a  simple  doctrine,  which 
has,  given  it  for  expression,  the  profoundly  significant  term 
Homoeopathy^  which  directs  the  eye  to  the  proper  vital  test 
by  which  to  reduce  morbid  and  medicinal  phenomena  to  sci- 
ence, as  the  basis  of  the  healing  art,  and  to  the  similarity 
in  the  two  sets  of  phenomena  as  the  rule  of  our  choice  in  the 
selection  and  use  of  therapeutic  means.  So  far  as  relates  to 
the  use  of  medicines,  I  am  a  HomcBopathist — a  '''' purisf — > 
an  epithet,  regarded  by  me  so  far  from  opprobrious,  that  I 
glory  in  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  precision,  I  will,  in  the  examination  of 
my  subject,  divide  the  necessaries  of  life  and  health  into  two 
classes  to  be  designated  by  the  terms  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary. By  ordinary  I  mean  all  those  substances  and  agen- 
cies by  which  health  is  preserved,  the  organism  sustained, 
and  its  functions  perpetuated  in  the  individual;  such  as  food, 
drink,  air,  exercise  and  caloric.  Whilst  by  extraordinary,  I 
mean  those  agencies  which  are  not  required  by  the  system  in 
a  state  of  health,  and  whose  presence  in  the  system,  in  ap- 
preciable quantities,  would  disturb  its  normal  conditions 
and  functions — sucJi  are  med  cines. 

In   a  state  of  health,  our  instincts  or  sensations,  very 
safely  direct  the  use  of  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  and 
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are  far  superior  to  all  discovered  artistic  arrangements  and 
directions  for  their  use.  But  when,  by  their  abuse,  or  from 
other  morbific  influences,  health  has  been  disturbed,  and  dis- 
ease produced,  science  steps  in  to  explain  and  illustrate  the 
relations  of  existing  facts  to  eternally  existing  principles,  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  vary  their  uses  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  facilitate  the  restoration  of  health  or  harmony  to  the  or- 
ganism. In  this  sense,  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life  must 
be  considered  therapeutic  or  curative  in  their  influence  over 
the  vital  economy. 

Our  sensations,  when  perverted  by  disease,  are  no  longer 
reliable  guides  to  the  use  of  even  the  common  necessaries  of 
life.  If  they  were,  we  should  find  it  safe  to  apply  heat  to  a 
frozen  part,  ice  to  a  burn,  the  strongest  food,  chalk,  clay,  slate- 
stone,  brandy,  and  many  other  hurtful  articles  in  large  quan- 
tities, for  disordered  stomachs ;  and  an  almost  entire  inac- 
tivity of  the  body  when  exercise  is  found  indispensable  to 
cure,  &c.,  &c.  Here  science  steps  in,  and  directs  to  the 
proper  use  of  these  agents  and  substances,  by  explaining  the 
phenomena  of  their  action,  and  facts  relating  to  their  influ- 
ence over  morbid  conditions  of  the  functions  and  organs,  and 
by  pointing  out  to  us  our  artistic  rule  or  rules,  or  the  laws 
by  which  we  may  systematically  secure  their  greatest  prac- 
tical utility  for  diseased  and  suffering  humanity. 

Disease  is  an  extraordinary  condition  of  the  organism  and 
when  produced  by  an  abuse  of  the  ordinary  necessaries  of 
life,  may  be  cured  by  a  regulated  regimen,  unless  organic 
conditions  have  been  superinduced  to  an  extent  incompatible 
with  health.  Fever  may  be  produced  by  withholding  water 
for  a  sufiicient  length  of  time,  and  cured  by  a  due  supply  of 
this  material.  Unwholesome  food,  salt  pork,  fish,  &c.,  may 
produce  the  scurvy,  which  soon  subsides,  leaving  the  sys- 
tem healthy,  by  returning  to  a  wholsome  nourishment.  Dis- 
turbances of  the  digestive  system  may  be  produced  by  a  se- 
dentary life,  which  are  easily  cured  by  giving  due  motion 
and  activity  to  the  organism.  Bad  air  will  produce  a  host 
of  morbid  symptoms  which  soon  subside  by  inhaling,  for  a 
time,  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  pure  air ;  the  same  is  true  of 
caloric.  But  instances  more  than  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
principle  in  view,  have  been  adduced,  and  we  pass  to  notice 
the  facts  that  the  extraordinary  use  of  these  ordinary  neces- 
saries of  life,  will  not  always  restore  health  which  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  their  continued  abuse ;    and  that  there  are  dis- 
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eases  produced  in  the  system  by  extraneous  agencies,  mor- 
bific in  their  nature,  to  which  these  general  agents  sustain 
no  curative  relations  whatever,  except  in  so  far  as  they  afibrd 
conditions  of  the  organism,  in  which  the  extraordinary  ne- 
cessaries of  life  may  be  brought  to  bear  for  the  restoration  of 
health,  by  their  specific  ally,  curative  influences  over  the 
perverted  life  force. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  remarks  relating  to  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  necessaries  of  health  and  life,  I  will  make 
a  corresponding  division  of  these  agents  as  used  for  thera- 
peutic purposes,  into  general  and  specific  curative  means, 
and  that  I  may  be  distinctly  understood,  I  will  designate  the 
line  of  separation  between  these  two  great  classes  of  tJiera- 
jpeutic  agents.  It  lies  exactly  between  them,  and  on  one  side 
we  have  those  agents  which  are  uniformly  necessary  to  the 
system  in  health,  whilst  on  the  other  side,  we  have  those 
agents  whose  presence  in  the  system  in  quantities  apprecia- 
ble by  the  life  force,  uniformly  disturb  its  harmonious  action 
and  modify  its  phenomena  abnormally.  Withholding  the 
first  class  unduly,  causes  disease ;  whilst  disease  is  produced 
by  the  presence  of  the  second  class. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  second  class  cannot  cure  abnor- 
mal conditions  occasioned  by  abuses  of  articles  in  the  first 
class,  whilst  the  abuses  are  continued.  Nor  can  articles  in 
the  first  class  correct  morbid  conditions  caused  by  articles  of 
the  second  class,  whilst  they  remain  operative  in  the  system, 
but  they  may  place  the  organism  in  conditions  which  will 
enable  the  vis  vitce  to  expel  ofiending  substances  and  come 
back  to  its  wonted  stability — its  healthy  action.  And  we 
may  safely  infer  that  without  a  regulation  of  the  general,  the 
specific  curative  agents  would  seldom  cure  diseases  ;  and  that 
many  of  those  diseases  which  have  been  caused  by  an  abuse 
of  the  general  agents,  may  be  cured  by  rectifying  abuses 
without  interference  by  specific  medication.  Thus  I  have 
seen  many  apparently  severe  diseases  subside.  In  such  cases, 
the  art  of  curing  consists  in  regulating  the  use  of  those  gen- 
eral necessaries  of  life,  the  abuse  of  which  is  slowly  killing. 
The  art  of  curing  by  ceasing  to  kill. 

Here  the  question  arises,  are  the  curative  influences  exerted 
by  these  general  agents,  referable  to  a  specific  law  or  laws 
of  cure  ?  When  we  refer  to  a  certain  class  of  facts,  they  seem 
to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  If  the  system  is 
exhausted  by  fatiguing  labor  until  the  whole  man  feels  sick 
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and  worn  out,  a  change  in  the  motion  of  the  muscles  and 
exercise  of  the  body,  will  invigorate  the  system,  and  restore, 
in  a  great  degree,  normal  sensations.  A  man  may  leave  the 
harvest  field  after  cradling  wheat  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  so 
fatigued  that  he  can  find  no  rest  for  his  body,  and  be  refreshed 
by  riding  five  or  ten  miles  on  horseback,  &c. 

When  the  system  has  been  weakened,  and  the  tone  of  the 
stomach  nearly  destroyed  by  unwholesome  and  indigestible 
food,  they  may  be  roused  to  normal  action  by  the  stimulus 
of  appropriate  food. 

Those  abnornal  conditions  which  have  been  occasioned  by 
extremes  of  temperature,  may  be  corrected  by  the  proper  use 
of  similar  extremes.  Frost  bite  is  cured  by  ice  or  ice  water  • 
burns  and  scalds  by  heat,  &c. 

Such  and  similar  facts,  would  seem  to  point  us  to  the 
grand  law  of  similitudes  for  the  philosophical  elucidation  of 
curative  phenomena  attending  the  use  of  these  general  neces- 
saries of  life.  And  if  this  seeming  is  a  truthful  indication, 
we  have  no  need  of  a  second  fundamental  law  of  cure,  nor 
hypothesis  by  which  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena attending  the  action  of  the  ordinary  necessaries  of 
life  and  health.  So  far  as  my  own  observations  have  extended 
I  am  satisfied  with  our  acknowledged  law  of  cure ;  I  am  a 
purist. 

I  wish,  now,  to  call  your  attention  to  Hygiene^  or  health 
preserving,  "  health  keeping,"  which  contemplates  that  use 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  by  which  health  is  preserved  by 
warding  ofi"  disease  and  shielding  the  system  against  morbific 
impressions.  This  may  be  comprehended  and  expressed  by 
the  terms  general  and  specific  jprojpJiylaccy.  General  pro- 
phylaccy  consists  in  the  regulation  of  or  use  of  the  general 
necessaries  of  life  and  health,  in  such  a  way  as  to  lessen  the 
impressibility  of  the  organism  to  general  morbific  agencies 
■ — a  due  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  drink,  heat,  exercise, 
air,  &c.,  with  cleanliness,  may  be  justly  considered  the  abso- 
lute perquisites  of  health.  Without  due  regard  to  the  influ- 
ence of  these  general  agencies  and  conditions,  the  system  is 
open  for  the  reception  of  innumerable  morbific  impressions 
which  may  be  warded  off  by  their  proper  appropriation  to  the 
wants  or  necessities  of  the  system.  Then  these  agencies  may 
be  used  as  general  preventives  of  disease,  and  preservatives 
of  health.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  system  to  morbific  impressions,  may  be 
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greatly  modified  or  entirely  destroyed,  by  agencies  which  I 
am  pleased  to  term  specific  preventives  ;  such  as  vaccina- 
,  tion  against  the  small  pox,  belladonna  against  scarlatina, 
cuprum  and  veratrum  against  the  asiatic  cholera,  &c.,  &c. 
By  thus  recurring  to  facts,  you  will  find  my  distinctions  by 
no  means  arbitrary,  but  based  upon  lines  drawn  by  the  archi- 
tect of  nature.  And  I  have  made  the  foregoing  distinctions 
that  I  may  make  myself  distinctly  understood,  and  that  we 
may  have  in  view  the  lines  of  order  by  which  to  regulate  our 
views  of  facts,  and  to  which  we  can  refer  them  for  elucida- 
tion. Inasmuch  as  we  have  a  law  of  cure  which  regulates 
our  use  of  hygiene,  and  therapeutics  upon  which  we  may  all 
agree,  I  will  direct  your  attention,  in  my  next  article,  to 
the  phenomena  attending  the  action  of  articles  in  the  class 
of  general  therapeutic  and  hygienic  agents. 

Yours,  fraternally, 

D.  M.  DAKE,  M.  D. 


To  Join  Glass. — Melt  a  little  isinglass  in  spirits  of  wine 
and  a  small  quantity  of  water.  Warm  the  mixture  gently 
over  a  moderate  fire.  When  mixed,  it  will  form  a  glue 
perfectly  transparent,  and  which  will  re-unite  broken  glass 
so  nicely  and  firmly,  that  the  joining  will  scarcely  be  per- 
ceptible to  the  most  critical  eye.  Lime,  mixed  with  the 
white  of  eggs,  forms  a  very  strong  cement  for  glass,  porcelain, 
&c.,  but  it  must  be  done  neatly,  as,  when  hard,  the  super- 
fluous part  cannot  easily  be  smoothed  down  or  removed. 

Singular  Way  of  Courting. — Deacon  Marvin,  of  Conn., 
a  large  landholder,  and  an  exemplary  man,  was  exceedingly 
eccentric  in  some  of  his  notions.  His  courtship  is  said  to 
have  been  as  follows :  Having,  one  day,  mounted  his  horse, 
with  only  a  sheepskin  for  a  saddle,  he  rode  in  front  of  the 
house  where  Betty  Lee  lived,  and  without  dismounting,  re- 
quested Betty  to  come  to  him :  on  coming,  he  told  her  that 
the  Lord  had  sent  him  there  to  marry  her.  Betty  replied, 
"  The  Lord's  will  be  done." 


A  Hunt  for  Happiness. — It  is  related  of  an  eastern  caliph, 
that  being  sorely  afilicted  with  ennui^  he  was  advised  that  an 
exchange  of  shirts  with  a  man  w^ho  was  perfectly  happy  would 
cure  him.  Afte  a  long  search  he  discovered  such  a  person, 
but  was  informed  that  the  happy  fellow  had  no  shirt  ! 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  HYGIENE. 

Precepts  for  the  Promotion  of  Health  and  the  Attainment  of  Longevity 

BY  DR.  BALBIRNIE. 
[continued,] 

XXXIX.  Vegetable  Food.  Farinaceous  grains  and 
roots,  as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  rice  &c.,  contain  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  most  nutritious  of  all  vegetable  princi- 
ples. Starch,  Gluten,  and  Sugar— with  phosphate  of  lime — 
the  essential  elements  of  the  organized  tissues. 

XL.  Wheaten  Bread  is  preeminently  "  the  staff  of  life," 
as  containing  most  of  the  most  nutritious  principle,  gluten. 
The  finest  fiour — highly  dressed  wheat — has  a  tendency  to 
constipate  the  bowels.  Less  completely  dressed — the  husk 
less  highly  separated,  or  containing  the  whole  substance  of 
the  grain — household  or  brown  bread,  combined  with  the 
white  bread,  or  substituted  for  it,  counteracts  this  efi'ect. 

XLI.  Barley  Bread  is  less  nutritious  and  less  digesti- 
ble than  wheaten  bread :  it  is  too  viscid ;  its  gluten  is '  too 
much  in  its  separate  state — not  sufficiently  combined  with 
the  other  principles,  to  be  easily  acted  on  by  the  stomach. 

XLII.  Rye  Bread  is  highly  nutritious ;  but  it  is  apt  to 
produce  acidity  and  purging.  A  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye 
flour  makes  a  wholesome  bread,  the  one  grain  counteracting 
the  obvious  effects  of  the  other. 

XLIII.  Oaten  Bread  affords  an  ample  nourishment ; 
but  it  is  heating,  apt  to  create  acidity,  and  requires  strong 
powers  of  digestion.  This  constitutes  the  staple  diet  of  the 
hardy  Highlander,  with  milk,  cheese,  and  fish.  But  it  is  his 
habits  of  life,  his  active  exercise,  his  mountain  air,  more 
than  his  diet,  that  endow  him  with  constitutional  powers  in 
point  of  toughness  and  endurance  far  beyond  those  of  his 
southern  compatriot  fed  on  ''  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding." 

Boiled  oatmeal,  with  new  milk,  may  be  employed  advan- 
tagously  for  the  breakfast  of  healthy  and  active  children. 

XLIY.  Bread  should  never  be  eaten  new,  or  insufficient- 
ly baked.  It  is  a  suitable  article  to  conjoin  with  rich  and 
more  concentrated  aliment.  Hence,  probably,  its  abundant 
use  at  the  French  tables .  Yet  bread  eaten  in  undue  quantity,  o? 
alone,i3  oppressive  to  the  stomach.especially  to  valetudinarians 
14 
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Bread  is  supposed  to  produce  acidity  in  children.  This 
can  only  be  in  very  unhealthy  stomachs,  and  in  great  over- 
doses. If  it  be  well  baked,  sufficiently  raised^  lig^^t,  porous, 
and  spongy,  and  sufficiently  stale,  or  toasted — given  in  mode- 
rate doses  to  children  who  have  teeth,  and  with  plenty  of 
exercise  between  meals,  it  is  perhaps  the  best  food.  The 
mucilaginous  sloppy  doses  of  rice,  sago,  arrowroot,  &c.,  as 
ordinarily  prepared  by  the  bulk  of  nurses  and  mothers,  are 
much  more  indigestible,  and  not  near  so  nutritious.  Ground 
rice  unadulterated,  or  the  entire  grain  duly  boiled  in  water ^ 
with  heated  (but  not  boiled)  new  milk  then  added,  is  to  be 
excepted ;  and  according  to  our  experience,  forms  the  diet 
par  excellence  of  prematurely-weaned  children.  The  diet 
of  infants  will  be  afterwards  discussed. 

XLY.  Wheaten  flour,  made  into  puddings  of  all  sorts, 
pancakes,  and  pastries,  are  all  digestible  enough  by  strong 
stomachs,  and  may  form  a  large  part  of  the  dinner  of  the  ro- 
bust;  but  are  to  be  sedulously  eschewed  by  dyspeptics  and 
convalescents. 

XLYI.     Rice,  after  wheat,  is  the  next  staple  article  of 
diet.     It  is  the  principal  nourishment  of  entire  races  of  men; 
but  it  cannot  be  taken  exclusively,  or  in  large  quantities,  but 
by  strong  stomachs.     It  is  little  disposed  to  ascescency  or 
fermentation. 

XL VII.  Arrowroot^  sago^  and  tapioca  are  in  their  place 
useful  articles  of  food  for  children  and  sick  persons. 

XLYIII.  Potatoes  well  cooked  and  mealy,  are  whole- 
some, nutritious,  and  agreeable  to  almost  every  taste.  Waxy 
and  under-done  potatoes  are  very  indigestible — indeed,  pass 
through  the  bowels  of  the  weak  unchanged. 

XLIX.  The  esculent  roots,  as  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips, 
onions,  radishes,  lettuce,  water-cresses,  are  all  flatulent  and 
water}^  aliments  ;  but  are  refreshing  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, and  are  good  qualifiers  of  solid  animal  food.  The  for- 
mer owe  their  nutritive  properties  to  the  sugar  they  contain; 
the  latter  are  pungent,  acrid,  stimulating,  and  good  for  con- 
diments, &c.  &c.  The  onion  boiled,  or  in  soup,  is  mucil- 
aginous and  nourishing.  Water-cresses  and  lettuce  are  use- 
ful for  their  aromatic  and  anodyne  properties.  Greens, 
cabbage,  cauliflowers,  brocoli,  spinach,  boiled  endive  or  suc- 
cory, though  containing  little  nutriment,  when  well  dressed, 
in  warm  weather,  and  combined  with  other  articles  of  diet, 
are  digestible,  cooling,  aperient,  and  adapted  for  irritable 
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states  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  intestinal  canal.  They  re- 
quire the  addition  of  salt,  and  perhaps  other  stimulant  con- 
diments, as  pepper,  mustard,  &c.:  error  on  the  score  of  quan- 
tity or  quality  produces  flatulence,  distention,  &c.  Oil  and 
and  vinegar  are  used  with  salads  as  tending  to  check  their 
fermentation  in  the  stomach,  and  to  decrease  their  digesti- 
bility. Cucumber  is  the  most  unwholesome  of  all  raw  vege- 
tables. 

L.  Fruit  in  its  season  may  be  safely  indulged  in  by  the 
strong  according  to  their  discretion,  taste,  appetite,  or  thirst. 
To  the  valetudinarian,  if  discreet  in  the  timing  and  dose  of 
the  fruit  he  takes,  it  will  be  alike  grateful  and  restorative. 
He  must,  however,  be  careful  not  to  eat  any  quantity  on  a 
loaded  stomach,  as  is  too  frequently  done  in  the  shape  of  de- 
sert after  dinner. 

Farinaceous  fruit,  as  the  melon,  is  the  least  digestible  ;  so- 
also  are  the  common  stone  fruits.  The  peach  and  apricot, 
however  are  as  light  and  digestible  as  they  are  delicious- 
Cherries  are  less  digestible.  Apples  and  pears  are  next  in. 
point  of  digestibility.  The  small-seeded  fruits,  as  grapes,, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  ^gooseberries,  cranberries,  bilberries,, 
red  wortleberries,  are  the  most  wholesome. 

Apples,  when  baked,  afford  an  excellent  nutriment.  Dried 
fruits,  from  the  amount  of  sugar  they  contain,  are  apt  to  be- 
come ascescent. 

LI.  Sugar  is  highly  nutritive,  but  it  is  not  fit  for  exclu- 
sive use.  It  is  best  restricted  as  a  condiment  to  other  arti- 
cles of  diet — 'to  fruit,  farinaceous,  and  succulent  vegetables — 
often  in  which  ^'' la  satooe  vaut  mieux  quele  poissonP  It 
stimulates  the  secretions  of  the  saliva.  Sugar-plums  and 
sweetmeats  of  every  kind  are  injurious  to  the  teeth  of  children . 

LIL  Salt  is  an  essential  article  of  diet  in  itself,  and 
necessary  to  give  sapidity  to  tasteless  substances,  to  prevent 
decomposition,  and  to  promote  digestion.  Total  abstinence 
from  salt  for  a  time  engenders  worms  in  the  body,  and  all 
sorts  of  vermin  without. 

LIII.  Condiments,  and  stimulating  sauces,  or  seasonings,, 
contain  no  nutritive  materials,  but  are  intended  to  stimulate 
the  jaded  powers  of  the  stomach  to  forced  and  unnatural 
efforts.  Spices,  mustard,  pepper,  &c.  are  good  in  themselves,, 
but  of  unfrequent  necessity  in  temperate  climates.  ThQ 
produce  of  the  tropics,  they  are  indispensible  qualifiers  of  the 
vegetable  diet  that  forms  the  staple  food  of  their  inhabitants. 
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Vinegar  in  small  quantities  is  a  grateful  condiment.  It 
prevents  raw  vegetables  from  producing  flatulence ;  to  ani- 
mal food  it  imparts  tenderness — a  looseness  of  cohesion  that 
makes  it  more  easily  acted  on  by  the  juices  and  muscular 
motion  of  the  stomach.  On  this  principle  the  addition  of 
lemon-juice  to  rich  soups,  and  of  apple-sauce  to  pork,  ren- 
ders them  more  easily  acted  on  by  the  stomach.  Vinegar 
taken  in  excess  to  reduce  fat,  destroys  the  coats  of  the  sto- 
mach— too  heavy  a  mortgage  for  a  boon  more  safely  and 
cheaply  obtained  by  other  measures.  Vinegar  given  to 
animals  before  death  makes  their  flesh  tender. 

LV.  TobacGo^  in  all  forms,  is  to  be  classed  in  the  pro- 
hibited list  with  spirits.  Whether  chewed,  snufied  or  smoked, 
it  is  equally  pernicious:  chewed,  it  destroys  the  appetite, 
absorbs  and  vitiates  the  secretions  of  the  stomach ;  snufied, 
it  blocks  up  the  nostrils  and  blunts  the  sensibility  of  their 
mucous  lining ;  smoked,  it  taints  the  breath,  parches  the 
throat,  and  provokes  thirst  which  the  smoker  seldom  quenches 
with  water.  In  every  w^ay  it  is  a  filthy  habit,  and  a  useless 
waste  of  money  ;  equally  an  injury  to  its  consumer,  and  an 
annoyance  to  those  about  him.  It  begets  indolence  and  in- 
difierence,  selfishness,  and  slovenliness. 

LVI.  Opium  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  spirits,  on 
account  of  the  agreeable  excitement  it  produces.  The  dose 
requires  to  be  continually  increased.  The  habit  is  even  more 
destructive  than  that  of  drinking  strong  liquors.  We  have 
known  it  to  annihilate  the  finest  talents,  and  produce  a  sheer 
old  age  and  death,  but  a  few  years  beyond  thirty ! 

LVII.  Modes  of  Cooking.  Cooking  has  a  very  inti- 
mate connexion  with  health  as  well  as  with  comfort.  Many 
hurtful  prejudices  exist  on  this  subject  in  society,  and  it  de- 
serves the  attention  of  every  one  anxious  to  improve  and 
preserve  health — espe6ially  of  mothers,  and  the  heads  of 
families. 

Roasting  is  perhaps  the  best  form  of  cooking,  as  least 
dissipating  the  juices  of  the  meat.  The  melting  out  of  the 
fat,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  w^ater,  however,  reduce  meat 
one-third  by  roasting  :  but  the  hard  superficial  crust  which 
forms  prevents  the  abstraction  of  the  nutritious  matter ;  the 
albumen  (oozed  out  in  boiling)  is  coagulated.  Koasted  are 
more  nutritious  than  boiled  meats.  The  outer  part  is  not  fit 
for  an  invalid,  as  consisting  chiefly  of  burnt  fat  and  corruga- 
ted fibrine,  the  internal  part  is  more  delicate,  juicy,  nutritious, 
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and  light.  Meat  should  be  nQithev  over -done  nor  under -done. 
If  it  be  kept  long,  and  tender,  and  not  too  raw,  the  latter 
however  is  preferable. 

LYIII.  Broiling  is  only  a  modification  of  roasting. 
The  hard  coating  thus  rapidly  imparted  to  the  meat  prevents 
the  evaporation  of  its  juices,  and  renders  it  peculiarly  nutri- 
tious and  tender. 

LIX. .  Boiling  robs  the  meat  of  its  gelatine^  and  washes 
out  the  nutrient  juices  charged  with  osmazome:  the  fibrine, 
however,  is  left,  but  weakened  in  nutritive  power  according 
to  the  amount  of  boiling ;  but  it  is  rendered  softer,  more 
pulpy  and  easy  of  digestion :  the  albumen  is  solidified.  The 
extracts  therefore — their  adaption  for  soups  and  broths — con- 
stitute the  value  of  this  mode  of  cooking.  These  are  econ- 
omical but  not  wholesome  aliments :  the  watery  part  is 
oppressive  to  weak  stomachs.  Boiling  must  not  be  too  fast 
nor  too  long ;  for  when  the  albumen  and  gelatine  predomi- 
nate, as  in  young  meats,  the  article  prepared  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  hard  indigestible  substance.  Young  meats, 
therefore,  as  lamb,  veal,  chicken,  &c.,  are  more  digestible, 
as  well  as  more  nutritious,  when  roasted  than  when  boiled. 

Stews  are  a  modification  of  soups — a  concentration  of  their 
extracted  juices,  by  a  kind  of  infusion  or  simmering,  not 
boiling ;  their  complicated  and  stimulating  mixtures  are 
their  great  evils.  This  process  is  the  best  adapted  for  the 
young  viscid  meats  above  named.  On  this  account,  beef, 
mutton,  and  chicken  tea  are  more  wholesome  for  invalids 
than  their  broths. 

The  due  boiling  of  vegetables  is  a  point  of  great  importance 
to  attend  to.  Overboiled  potatoes  are  a  dry  insipid  powder. 
Underboiled  potatoes,  greens,  cabbage,  carrots,  turnips,  are 
highly  indigestible.  Hard  water  for  boiling  best  preserves 
the  tender  juices  of  meat :  soft  water  best  dissolves  the  hard 
fibres  of  vegetables.  Mutton  loses  one-fifth  of  its  weight  in 
boiling,  beef  one -fourth. 

LX.  Baking  is  an  intermediate  process  between  roasting 
and  boiling,  but  not  as  good  as  either.  Baking  renders  meat 
more  sapid  and  tender,  retaining  its  juices  :  but  the  oily  parts, 
instead  of  oozing  out, are  burnt  in  and  rendered  empyreumatic. 

LXI.  Frying  is  the  least  wholesome  process,  at  least 
where  digestibility  is  the  question.  The  boiling  oil  it  intro- 
duces into  the  texture  of  the  meat  makes  it  empyreumatic  and 
liable  to  disagree :  it  soddens  the  meat  besides. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  DRYSDALE'S  ADDRESS. 

The  occurrence  of  urgent  symptoms,  requiring  the  tempo- 
rary employment  of  allopathic  means  in  the  usual  powerful 
doses,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Hahnemann  in  the  Organon^ 
(p.  169.)* 

Before  concluding,  I  would  allude  to  the  adoption  of  the 
use  of  cod-liver  oil,  as  an  illustration  of  the  scientific  and 
progressive  character  of  the  present  state  of  homoeopathic 
practice.  This  remedy  was  proposed  to  us  by  Dr.  Madden, 
to  whom  we  owe  much  in  the  widening  of  our  practical 
sphere,  on  the  ground,  1st.,  that  we  should  borrow  from  al- 
lopathy a  usel'ul  empirical  medicine  for  which  we  had  as  yet 
no  substitute  in  homoeopathy.  2d.,  because,  when  its  effects 
were  compared  with  the  individual  symptoms  of  iodine,  they 
ofiered  a  strong  resemblance,  and  therefore  the  cod-liver  oil 
might  probably  be  only  a  good  form  of  giving  homoeopathic 
doses  of  iodine;  and  3d.,  he  found,  by  experience,  that  when 
given  as  usually  directed,  the  oil  did  not  interfere  with  the 
action  of  other  homoeopathic  medicines  that  might  be  indi- 
cated. On  the  strength  of  Dr.  Madden's  recommendation, 
the  oil  was  tried  in  the  ordinary  doses  by  most  of  the  English 
homoeopathists,  and  is  now  adopted  by  them  as  a  regular 
part  of  their  treatment  in  suitable  cases,  but  with  a  view 
quite  different  of  its  mode  of  action.  The  idea  that  iodine  is 
the  active  agent,  is  abandoned,  and  the  symptoms  like  those 
of  iodine  attributed  to  the  oil,  are  now  thought  to  have  arisen 
from  simple  indigestion  of  it,  or  from  the  specimens  having 
been  actually  adulterated  with  iodine.  It  is  now  used  not 
as  a  homoeopathic  remedy  at  all,  but  a  dietetic  agent  spe- 
cially applicable  to  certain  morbid  states  of  assimilation,  and 
may  be  called  a  dietetic  specific,  but  as  such  amenable  to  the 
rules  of  quantity  common  to  all  dietetic  agents.  Not,  there- 
fore, subject  to  the  latitude  of  dose  which  homoeopathic  dy- 
namic specifics  allow  of,  while  at  the  same  time,  having  no 
dynamic  medicinal  action,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
dynamic  medicines  indicated  in  the  same  case. 

*  And  iaore  forcibly  in  a  published  letter  as  follows:  "In  cases  of  sudden 
disease,  threatening  speedy  death,  in  persons  previously  healthy,  as  experi- 
ence shows,  with  perfect  justice  and  complete  consistency  no  medicine  can  be 
admitted  which  promises  help  only  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  by  its  secon- 
dary or  homoeopathic  action;  but  according  to  common  sense,  antipathic  med- 
icines only  can  be  given,  which  in  large  and  frequently  augmented  doses, 
change  the  morbid  state  into  the  desired  opposite,  and  thus  bring  back  the 
patient  to  health."; — Biit.  Journ.  of  Horn.  vol.  x,  p.  332. 
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FoRESTviLLE,  Feb.  22,  1852. 

Messrs.  Pulte  &  Gatchel  : — I  have  been  led  to  value 
your  interesting  Journal  of  Homoeopathy  and  Hydropathy 
very  much,  by  the  amount  of  practical  matter  contained  in 
it ;  and  as  one  of  the  great  objects  of  such  a  publication  is 
the  enlightening  of  the  public,  as  well  as  to  edily  and  benefit 
the  practitioner  in  regard  to  the  true  law  of  medicine,  of 
course  the  cause  of  truth  must  be  strengthened  by  the  sum 
total  of  testing  presented  from  difierent  quarters. 

In  reporting  those  cases  treated  purely  upon  Homoeopathic 
principles,  I  do  not  do  it  with  a  view  of  establishing  any 
new  principle,  or  presenting  new  truth,  to  surprise  the 
intelligent  Homoeopathist. 

What  I  most  desire,  is  to  direct  the  candid,  truth-seeking 
mind,  to  investigation,  research,  and  experiment.  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  feelings  of  hostility  towards  the  Allopathist, 
still  occuping  the  ground  that  I  did  but  a  few  years  since  in 
the  system  of  medicine ;  provided  he  stands  before  the  pro- 
gressive world  open  to  conviction,  desiring  to  embrace  truth, 
rather  than  error,  though  he  may  have  been  long  wedded  to  it. 

The  first  thing  that  I  read  giving  any  thing  like  a  fair  ex- 
planation of  Homoeopathy,  was  Dr.  Douglass'  lecture 
explaining  that  system  to  a  popular  audience  in  Madison 
county,  in  this  state.  I  found  that  I  had  for  many  years 
been  applying  many  of  my  prescriptions  upon  purely  Ho- 
moeopathic law.  1  resolved  upon  testing  some  of  the  so- 
called  specifics.  In  order  to  do  this,  of  course  I  must  procure 
the  medicine  and  some  books.  The  cases  reported  below, 
were  among  the  first  treated  with  the  infinitessimal  doses; 
and  no  one  could  be  more  surprised  at  seeing  the  ready  re- 
sponse to  the  small  means,  than  I  was  myself.  So  cautious 
and  timid  was  I  that  I  carried  the  artillery  doses,  and  the 
pointed  steel,  for  several  months,  expecting  to  encounter  cases 
requiring  stronger  means  than  the  attenuated  remedy.  My 
first  experiment  was  in  a  case  of  dysentery.  ^'. 

My  patient,  Mrs.B ,  of  Ashville,  in  this  county,  was 

enciente,  of  a  delicate  and  frail  constitution,  had  been  under 
my  care  frequently  for  several  weeks  at  a  time.  During  the 
three  years  preceding,  she  had  labored  under  a  chronic  dis- 
ease of  the  digestive  system.     The  liver  had  sufiered  much, 
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for  which  the  blue  pill  and  mineral  acids  had  been  applied. 
She  had  frequently  suffered  from  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membranes.  Her  constitution,  habit  and  circumstances, 
rendered  her  a  very  undesirable  case  to  come  down  under 
such  disease,  and  I  dreaded  to  add  her  to  my  list  of  patients, 
as  it  always  had  been  my  misfortune  to  retain  her  too  long. 
"Without  expecting  to  see  her  controlled  of  the  tenesmus  at- 
tending the  bloody  mucous  evacuations,  I  gave  the  third  tri- 
turation of  mercurius  solubilis,  once  an  hour,  three  doses,  at 
which  time  I  called,  and  to  my  astonishment,  the  evacua- 
tions were  not  only  controlled,  but  my  patient  was  laboring 
under  a  mercurial  impression,  and  charged  me  with  giving 
her  calomel.  This  I  could  account  for  on  no  other  principle 
than  that  from  the  common  use  of  the  drug  the  system  had 
become  so  susceptible  to  it,  that  the  millionth  part  of  a  grain 
was  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  action.  Before  the  prescrip- 
tion the  evacuations  had  occurred  as  often  as  once  in  half  an 
hour,  for  twenty  four  hours.  The  tenesmus  was  great,  and 
the  evacuations  bloody  mucus.  The  bowels  were  not  dis- 
turbed for  several  hours .  Two  doses  sulphur  of  the  third 
trituration,  antidoted  the  mercury,  and  was  the  only  remedy 
required  in  this  case,  and  the  patient  in  three  days  was  nearly 
as  well  as  usual.  I  admit  that  this  was  a  remarkable  re- 
sponse to  the  specific  means.  The  patient  knew  nothing  of 
the  system,  and  was  controlled,  not  by  faith,  but  by  specific 
power  of  medicine. 

Case  second. — Mrs.  K ,  aged  28,  of  tall,  slender  frame, 

bright  florid  complexion,  dark  brown  hair,  temperament  san- 
guine, disposition  bland;  had  sufiered  for  several  years  from 
sensitive  mucous  membranes,  sometimes  producing  cough, 
diarrhea,  and  on  several  occasions,  strangury  of  the  most 
distressing  character,  from  which  she  had  only  been  relieved 
by  the  free  use  of  anodynes  and  mucilages,  after  days  of  suf- 
fering. I  had  never  prescribed  for  her  in  this  case,  and  as  I 
was  absent  for  several  hours  after  the  attack  came  on,  her 
sufferings  had  become  most  excruciating.  I  found  her  una- 
ble to  lie  to  exceed  ten  minutes.  The  urine  was  passed  in 
trifling  quantity,  mixed  with  blood,  and  the  pain  so  severe, 
that,  although  a  person  of  much  fortitude,  the  tears  flowed 
and  a  cold,  clammy  sweat  bedewed  the  surface.  In  my  prac- 
tice 1  had  several  times  seen  similar  symptoms  from  blisters 
and  I  knew  that  upon  the  law,  cantharides  must  be  the  rem- 
edy.    In  prescribing  this,  I  did  it  more  because  the  books 
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directed  to  it  than  from  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  the- 
ory. I  expected  to  be  compelled  to  give  anodynes.  I  gave 
the  fifth  attenuation,  repeating  once  in  half  an  hour,  three 
doses,  and  afterwards  once  in  two  hours  for  several  doses. 
The  second  dose  allayed  nearly  all  irritation,  and  from  writh- 
ing with  anguish  which  no  one  can  describe  or  even  fancy, 
the  smile  of  freedom  from  pain  rested  on  her  brow.  Though 
in  an  exhausted  and  helpless  condition,  she  lay  quiet  lor 
several  hours,  when  urination  was  performed  with  but  the 
sliglitest  suffering.  The  day  following,  some  irritation  man- 
ifested itself,  when  two  doses  of  the  same  remedy  set  all  to 
rights.  I  knew  this  lady  for  several  years,  and  although  she 
had  no  occasion  for  this  specific  often,  yet  it  never  failed  her 
when  indicated  by  a  return  of  symptoms.  Of  course  such  a 
demonstration  would  be  likely  to  make  a  warm  friend  in  her 
to  the  system  which  she  had  frequent  occasion  to  test  in  her 
family,  and  always  did  so  without  hesitancy. 

Case  third. — March  1st.,  1846, 1  w^as  called  away  several 
miles  to  see  T D ,  a  young  man  of  good  constitu- 
tion and  correct  habits,  18  years  of  age.  Two  days  previous 
he  had  exposed  himself  to  a  cold  rain  storm,  which  brought 
on  acute  Pleurisy,  with  inflammation  of  the  Lungs.  The 
family  having  some  dread  of  the  doctors,  gave  him  a  sweat, 
an  active  cathartic  and  a  mustard  plaster  to  the  painful  side, 
previous  to  calling  on  me;  all  of  which  gave  no  essential  re- 
lief. I  found  him  only  able  to  occupy  the  semi-recumbent 
posture  from  an  excruciating  pluritic  pain  that  cut  oif  respi- 
ration, and  only  allowed  him  to  inflate  the  superior  portion 
of  the  lungs.  Though  having  a  strong  tendency  to  cough, 
he  was  unable  to  do  so  from  pain  and  soreness.  He  expec- 
torated a  trifle  of  bloody  mucus.  Pulse  full  and  bounding 
at  100  to  the  minute  ;  secretions  suspended  ;  skin  intensely 
hot  and  dry ;  tongue  covered  with  a  heavy  yellow  coating. 
He  was  able  to  give  only  short  answers  to  my  questions. 
The  lancet  and  pill  bags  were  at  hand,  and  although  from  my 
past  experience  with  the  small  doses,  I  was  fast  gaining  con- 
fidence, yet  wdien  I  resolved  to  try  them  first,  I  expected  to 
be  compelled  to  resort  to  the  steel  and  drugging  ratios. 
Before  deciding  to  bleed,  I  dropped  some  half  dozen  drops  of 
the  tincture  of  aconite,  third  dilution,  in  half  tumbler  water 
and  gave  a  tea  spoonful  once  in  half  an  hour,  and  to  my 
great  surprise,  I  found,  on  administering  the  third  dose,  that 
the  pulse  was  reduced  much  in  volume  and  in  frequency  to 
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less  than  ninety  to  the  minute.  The  skin  was  becoming 
moist  and  respiration  much  improved.  A  stay  of  a  few 
hours  enabled  me  to  leave  my  patient  able  to  embrace  the 
horizontal  position  in  bed  with  a  respiration  nearly  normal. 
I  ordered  the  aconite  at  longer  intervals  for  several  doses. 
This  was  followed  by  a  few  doses  bryonia,  sixth  attenuation, 
and  as  inflammatory  symptoms  developed  under  this  last, 
I  ordered  aconite  and  tart,  emetic  in  its  attenuated  state 
to  be  given  in  alternation,  for  twenty  four  hours.  A  few 
doses  of  phosphorus,  third  dilution,  effected  a  cure  so  that  in 
B.Ye  days  he  was  enabled  to  go  about  light  business.  This 
case  occurred  in  a  family  w^here  I  had  treated  two  cases  of 
similar  disease,  though  less  violent,  both  of  which,  under  the 
old  school  means,  were  some  three  weeks  in  getting  out. 
The  effect  of  this  cure,  so  speedy  and  at  so  slight  expense  to 
constitution,  can  hardly  be  imagined,  upon  the  family,  or 
upon  my  own  mind.  I  would  remark,  here,  that  since  the 
treatment  of  the  above  case,  I  have  been  actively  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  most  of  the  time  in  the  village 
of  Fredonia  and  vicinity,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  had  my 
share  of  cases  to  treat,  as  well  of  the  responsible  as  trifling 
character,  and  I  have,  in  no  case,  used  the  lancet  against  in- 
flammation. No  physician  leaned  more  upon  it  in  case  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  chest,  formerly,  than  myself. 

I  gave  the  case  of  strangury,  more  from  itsj  yielding  to  a 
single  remedy,  than  from  any  other  circumstance,  and  hav- 
ing another  case  that  yielded  to  a  single  remedy,  where  no 
one,  from  the  symptoms,  would  say,  a  good  case  for  the  su- 
gar pills — nothing  the  matter,  &c. 

In  the  winter  of  1849,  I  was  called  some  distance  to  visit 
the  wife  of  an  elder  brother.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Parker,  aged 
55,  possessed  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  never  having  suf- 
fered from  disease  until  the  presfent  attack.  I  found  her,  suf- 
fering from  a  chronic  gastritis  so  changed  by  emaciation  and 
debilty,  that  I  hardly  knew  her.  She  was  not  entirely  C(m- 
fined  to  her  bed  but  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  so.  The 
functions  of  the  stomach  were  so  impaired  that  she  could 
take  but  the  most  trifling  quantity  of  aliment  and  that  po- 
tato alone.  The  smallest  bit  of  bread  of  any  kind  set  like 
pulverized  glass  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
This  was  the  most  peculiar  feature  of  the  case  that  the  most 
bland  article  made  from  flour,  became  acid,  gave  great  pain 
and  was  thrown  up.     The  arterial  and  nervous  system  suf- 
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fered  much.  Tongue  mostly  clean,  bright  red,  and  with  a 
polished  surface  ;  the  papillae  standing  out.  The  epigastrium 
full  and  tender  to  the  touch.  Bowels  alternating  between 
constipation  and  diarrhea ;  skin  dry  and  husky  ;  vitality  low. 
1  arrived  at  evening,  and  as  I  remained  over  night,  I  resolved 
to  analyze  her  symptoms  and  if  possible,  favor  her  with  rem- 
edies to  change  her  condition.  I  placed  Pulsatilla,  sixth 
dilution,  at  the  head  of  my  prescription,  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day  for  three  days  in  succession.  I  deemed  the  case 
one  that  would  require  a  change  of  remedies,  and  left  nux 
vom.,  chamomilla,  carb.  veg.  and  several  others,  to  be  taken 
in  case  puis,  did  not  control.  My  first  intelligence  in  this 
case  was  most  satisfactory.  I  visited  her  but  once,  as  the 
distance  exceeded  twenty  miles.  Pulsatilla  was  the  only 
remedy  taken  in  this  case  and  in  ten  days  the  patient  was 
able  to  indulge,  with  moderation,  in  almost  all  kinds  of  food. 
This  friend  visited  me  recently  and  informed  that  puis,  had, 
to  this  day,  always  proved  itself  true  to  her  necessities.  She 
had  rarely  required  it. 

In  this  case  there  was  no  prepossession  in  favor  of  Homoeo- 
pathy. The  family  had  their  Allopathic  physician,  in  whom 
they  had  implicit  confidence,  but  as  she  found  no  relief  from 
medicine,  she  had  ceased  taking  for  some  time  before  I  saw 
her.  The  reader  of  these  cases  may  enquire  if  this  is  the 
extent  of  my  experience  in  the  new  "system  of  medicine,  or 
if  it  has  always  served  me  as  happily  as  in  the  reported  cases. 
To  which  I  should  be  compelled  to  answer  no.  I  have  very 
many  times  been  humbled  with  disappointment,  in  seeing  no 
favorable  response  to  the  Homoeopathic  prescriptions.  Had 
this  system  of  practice  met  with  no  failures  since  it  has  been 
introduced  into  quite  general  use  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  of  course  it  would  soon  be  the  only  way  in  which 
disease  would  be  treated.  I  think  no  man  having  been  in 
tlie  uninterrupted  practice  of  medicine  in  any  form  for  fifteen 
years,  could  in  truth  say  that  medicine  in  any  dose  or  form 
had  been  to  him  the  aid  which  he  had  needed. 

About  two  thirds  of  my  experience  in  medicine  has  been 
on  the  side  of  Allopathy.  Mj  preparation  for  the  responsi- 
ble duties  of  the  calling,  were  considered  adequate  by  the 
proper  authorities  who  introduced  me  into  all  the  immunities 
of  the  healing  order.  While  a  member  with  the  regulars,  I 
found  their  greetings  cordial.  I  was  admitted  into  their 
council  chambers,  and  in  return,  they  were  pleased  to  meet 
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me,  and  divide  responsibility  in  all  difficult  cases.  But  now 
how  changed!  The  cry  "is  apostacy !  heresy!  imbecility  !  I 
always  knew  that  although  a  very  clever  fellow,  there  was  a 
weak  spot  in  him  and  now  it  has  shown  itself.  Why,  the 
poor  fellow  has  only  embraced  a  system  that  I  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated years  ago,  and  put  it  down  among  the  humbugs 
originating  in  a  morbid  imagination.  The  thing  has  lived 
and  died  in  the  old  world,  many  years  ago.  It  may  be  that 
they  give  medicines  so  as  to  afiect  the  system,  for  Dr.  such 
an  one,  my  neighbor,  has  analyzed  their  pills  and  powders, 
and  found  large  quantities  of  mercury,  arsenic  and  other  pow- 
erful poisons  in  them.  But  depend  upon  it,  sir,  in  the  dose 
of  medicine  that  they  tell  of  administering,  there  can  be  no 
power.  If  there  were,  the  quantity  that  we  use  of  the  same 
drug,  would  kill  every  time."  This,  and  similar  reasoning,^is 
what  we  meet  for  arguments  against  that  system  of  cura- 
tives based  upon  a  law  as  broad  as  the  universe  of  nature. 

And  now,  in  a  word,  I  would  ask  my  brethren  of  the  old 
school,  and  friends  of  that  system,  who  shall  judge  for  me  in 
this  matter  ?  Shall  I  say,  gentlemen,  yours  is  the  system  of 
antiquity,  and  as  you  have  had  the  ground  the  longest,  and 
out-number  us,  we  will  give  it  up.  True,  you  say  you  do 
not  treat  disease  as  you  did  formerly.  You  very  rarely  bleed, 
and  in  quantity  of  medicines,  you  have  retrenched  more  than 
three-fourths  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  You  consult  the  health 
laws  more,  and  interfere  with  them  less.  Now,  I  feel  that  I 
have  good  reasons  for  my  faith  and  confidence  in  Homoeo- 
pathy— and'to  go  back  and  embrace  my  former  views  of  medi- 
cine, would  require  me  to  throw  the  veil  over  an  amount  of 
testimony  that  has  been  accumulating  during  the  past  six 
years,  as  convincing  to  the  judgment  and  reason,  as  the  sun's 
rays  are  enlightening  to  the  natural  vision,  I  must  cease  to 
remember  seeing  asiatic  cholera,  in  the  collapse  stage,  when 
life  was  nearly  extinct,  controlled  by  the  attenuated  reme- 
dies. I  must  cease  to  remember  the  epidemics  of  dysentery, 
scarlatina,  typhoid  fever,  &c.,  in  which  I  have  endured  the 
responsible  tug  and  toil,  by  the  side  of  lancet,  pill  and  bolus, 
the  result  of  which  in  every  instance,  has  been  to  throw  the 
advantage  on  the  side  of  Homoeopathy.  I  must  cease  to  re- 
member the  predictions  made  by  our  brethren  of  the  old  school 
all  around  us  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  deep  solicitude  they 
felt  for  us,  when  they  cautioned  us  against  throwing  ourselves 
away,  and  informed  us  that  our  system  of  medicine  in  a  very 
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few  years,  would  stand  among  the  things  that  were  and  are 
not.  I  must  cease  to  remember,  as  well  in  my  own  case  as 
in  many  others  embracing  Homoeopathy,  that  I  once  went 
into  a  village  in  Western  New  York,  of  some  2000  inhabi- 
tants, as  well  organised  and  settled  in  all  their  habits,  and 
as  much  disposed  to  independent  thinking  and  action,  as  any 
community  to  be  found.  I  could  not  learn  that  the  place 
needed  another  physician.  They  complained  of  having  a 
surplus  already.  Three  active  men  could  do  the  business  of 
the  place.  The  intelligence  of  the  place  invited  me  to  it, 
and  although  I  was  kindly  notified  that  I  could  not  live  out 
of  the  avails  of  my  practice,  my  experience  tells  me  that  the 
second  year  I  was  compelled  to  call  a  man  to  my  aid,  to  help 
do  the  business,  or  the  people  could  not  indulge  their  choice 
and  take  sugar  when  sick.  I  must  forget  what  that  good  old 
Allopathist  said,  when  he  saw  that  the  people  w^ould  be  fools 
in  medicine  though  they  were  wise  in  everything  else,  and 
that  his  prayer  and  desire  was,  that  every  one  that  employed 
it,  might  fall  a  sacrifice  to  it.  I  must  forget  that  fearful  ep- 
idemic, scarlatina,  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  see 
seven  beautiful  children  cut  down  in  three  families  within  a 
stones  throw,  and  one  of  them  his  own,  notwithstanding  he 
had  a  short  time  previous  boastingly  pronounced  it  a  disease 
over  which  he  had  perfect  command.  At  the  same  time  that 
I  remember  that  to  this  day  the  small  doses  have,  in  nearly 
every  case  of  this  disease,  proved  salutary  under  my  obser- 
vation. These  are  among  some  of  the  reasons  of  my  being  a 
Homoeopathist ;  but  a  greater  than  these  is,  that  I  feel  bound 
by  that  golden  rule  requiring  me  to  do  unto  others  as  I  would 
wish  to  be  done  by,  should  the  tables  turn  and  bring  me  to 
be  the  patient.  I  am,  truly  yours. 

CHA'S   PAEKER,  M.  D. 

The  follcwdng  instance  of  English  shrewdness,  is  related  in 
"  Southey's  Letters  from  Lisbon  :"  ''  The  Englishmen  here 
unite  the  spirit  of  commerce  with  the  frivolous  amusement 
of  high  life.  One  of  them  who  plays  every  night — Sundays 
are  not  excepted  here — ^wdll  tell  you  how  closely  he  attends 
to  profit.  '  1  never  pay  a  porter  for  bringing  a  burthen  until 
the  next  day,'  says  he  ;  '  for  while  the  fellow  feels  his  back 
aclie  with  the  weight,  he  charges  high  ;  but  when  he  comes 
the  next  day,  the  feeling  is  gone,  and  he  asks  only  half  the 
money.'  And  the  author  of  this  philosophical  scheme  is 
worth  £200,000." 
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Messrs.  Editors  : — Were  you  never  annoyed  with  the 
obstinacy  of  an  inveterate  intermittent  ?  I  have  now  and 
then  in  my  practice  met  with  a  case  that  hadn't  sense 
enough  to  know  when  it  was  cured  ;  but  with  a  pertinacity 
peculiar  to  itself,  would  continue  from  time  to  time  to 
return,  until  the  very  sight  of  my  patient  made  me  feel 
uncomfortable. 

The  last  one  of  this  kind  that  has  given  me  any  trouble, 
I  had  under  my  care  some  two  years  ago.  It  had  been 
treated  successfully  twice  by  an  Allopathic  practitioner,  and 
three  times  cured,  with  as  many  different  cholagogues, 
tonic  mixtures,  &c.  &c.,  until  at  length,  when  the  poor 
fellow  brought  himself  to  me,  he  looked  the  very  personili- 
cation  of  arsenicum. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  he  had  given  me 
the  first  chance,  I  could  have  made  a  perfect  cure  of  the 
case  without  difficulty ;  but  he  resided  in  rather  an  un- 
wholesome locality,  and  his  habits  were  not  exactly  what 
they  should  have  been.  He  had  already  taken  so  much  of 
mercury,  quinine,  arsenic,  &c.,  that  it  was  some  time  before 
my  dilutions  made  any  impression  ;  and  when  I  finally 
succeeded,  as  I  supposed,  in  effecting  a  cure,  some  slight 
exposure  brought  the  disease  back  again  with  renewed  vigor. 

Twice  I  had  been  baffled  in  this  way,  when,  with  the 
consent  of  parties,  I  determined  to  try  the  Water-cure.  I 
had,  in  an  indirect  manner,  learned  the  method  of  treating 
similar  cases  at  an  establishment  in  the  North-East,  besides 
having  read  somewhat  in  the  ''  Water  Cure  Manual,"  a 
book  which  an  officious  acquaintance  had  one  day  forced  me 
to  carry  home. 

I  commenced  by  causing  my  patient  to  drink  of  warm 
water  until  he  vomited  freely.  The  use  of  the  enema  was 
the  second  step  in  the  process.  This  was  just  before  the 
accession  of  the  paroxysm.  His  chill  came  on  according  to 
previous  appointment,  a  good  honest  shake  with  which  I 
had  no  inclination  to  interfere  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  fever 
commenced,  I  put  him  into  the  wet  sheet  pack.  He  warmed 
up  very  well,  and  in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  was  in 
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a  fine  perspiration.*  I  then  took  him  out,  gave  him  a 
thorough  wash  down,  used  the  towels  briskly,  applied  the 
wet  bandage  around  the  abdomen,  and  sent  him  to  take  a 
walk,  directing  him  to  wear  the  bandage  constantly,  and 
repeat  the  pack  every  day  in  the  same  manner. 

For  the  sake  of  a  fair  trial  I  gave  no  medicine  at  all. 
The  paroxysms  became  lighter,  and  after  about  a  week  re- 
turned no  more.  The  treatment,  however,  was  continued 
sometime  longer,  and  I  kept  him  wearing  the  wet  bandage 
during  the  day  for  some  two  months  or  more. 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  curing  inter- 
mittent fevers  of  the  worst  grade.  I  give  such  remedies  as 
are  applicable,  and  as  auxiliary,  treat  as  above  described 
with  such  modification  as  the  nature  of  each  case  may  re- 
quire ;  as  for  example,  when  nausea  is  not  a  prominent 
symptom,  and  there  is  no  constipation,  I  omit  the  emetic 
and  enema.  When  the  patient  is  feeble,  and  during  the 
fever,  the  heat  is  only  partial,  having  a  tendency  to  the  head, 
leaving  the  extremities  cold,  I  commence  the  treatment 
with  a  hot  foot  bath  with  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and 
use  the  half  pack.  Again,  when  the  patient  is  pale,  thin, 
cold,  and  bloodless,  without  sufficient  vital  energy  in  his 
system  to  promise  a  reaction,  1  sometimes,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  chill,  put  him  for  some  ten  minutes  into 
a  warm  bath,  and  follow  this  with  a  pack  in  the  dry  blan- 
kets until  the  hot  stage  is  fully  developed,  then  sponge  him 
ofl'  well,  and  apply  the  bandage  as  before. 

With  regard  to  diet,  I  find  it  best  to  be  very  strict  with 
an  intermittent  fever.  A  verv  little  stale  bread  toast  with- 
out  butter,  and  a  cup  of  w^eak  black  tea  at  each  meal, 
varied  with  something  equally  simple,  is  all  that  should  be 
allowed  until  several  days  after  the  paroxysms  have  ceased 
to  return. 

Now,  I  have  not  the  presumption  to  suppose  that  my 

*  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  no  one  will  attempt  to  apply  the  pack  without 
being  well  informed  as  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  process  ;  yet  informa- 
tion is  not  knowledge,  and  many  have  followed  to  the  letter  the  printed 
instructions,  and  have  been  disappointed  in  the  result ;  the  patient  naving 
endured  an  hour  of  misery  and  been  injured  by  the  "  experiment,"  while 
the  physician  "  has  tried  it  and  found  it  did  more  harm  than  good  ;"  and  all 
because  the  packing  was  too  loosely  done.  Each  fold  of  the  blanket  should 
be  so  tightly  drawn  and  well  secured,  that  when  the  process  is  completed 
the  patient  is  unable  to  move  a  limb.  The  reaction  is  then  prompt  and 
beneficial. — Ed, 
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method  of  treatment,  as  detailed  above,  is  the  best.  It 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  it  was.  But  it  is  successful ; 
and  if  any  of  your  readers  have  a  better  one,  I  hope  they 
will  let  you  know  it. 

I  send  you  my  name  and  residence  ;  but  I  have  reasons 
for  preferring  that  they  shall  not  be  published. 

A  PHYSICIAN. 


SPEEAD  OF  HOMCEOPATHY. 

BiNGHAMTON,  K  Y.,  Jan.  18,  1853. 

Drs,  Pulte  &  OatcJiell : — Please  send  me  the  American 
Magazine  of  Homoeopathy  and  Hydropathy,  commencing 
with  the  new  year 

Homoeopathy  was  first  introduced  here  by  myself  in  the 
spring  of  '47  ;  since  then  the  practice  has  received  an  ac- 
cession of  three  others  from  the  ranks  of  the  regular  pro- 
fession. I  am  now  using  Water  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
with  better  success  than  when  confined  to  medicines  alone. 

There  are  many  persons  here  whose  interests  have  been 
seriousl}^  affected  by  the  introduction  of  this  new  agent.  It 
is  natural  that  they  should  be  reluctant  to  believe  in  its 
feasibility  ;  that  they  should  be  fertile  in  objections,  dis- 
trustful of  evidence,  and  obstinate  in  unbelief.  But  they 
cannot  alter  the  fact.  And  they  will  most  effectually  pro- 
tect themselves  and  their  reputation  by  adjusting  themselves 
to  the  new  power,  and  the  changes  they  must  effect,  rather 
than  by  quarrelling  with  them,  and  disputing  their  ex- 
istence. Homoeopathy  and  Hydropathy  perform  better 
cures  in  less  time,  and  at  less  expense,  than  the  old  method ; 
and  the  process  once  commenced,  the  result  is  close  at 
hand. 

For  one  thing  alone,  if  there  need  no  other  to  recommend 
them,  every  man  living  should  hail  the  advent  of  these  new 
powers  with  sincere  rejoicing.  They  are  free  from  danger ; 
no  human  life  can  be,  or  need  be,  lost  through  their  agencies. 
They  are  as  harmless  as  the  air  we  breathe. 

In  this  fact,  aside  from  their  economical  advantages,  the 
world  may  find  abundant  reason  to  welcome  their  intro- 
duction as  the  greatest  boon  ever  conferred  on  the  human 
race. 

C.  F.  HAKRIS,  M.  D. 
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We  are  highly  gratified  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  com- 
munication from  Havana,  giving  an  account  of  the  extension 
of  Homoeopathy  in  the  capital  of  the  Island  of  Cuba.  We 
are  promised,  hereafter,  to  receive,  from  the  same  highly 
competent  source,  more  extensive  information  as  to  the  ap- 
pearance and  Homoeopathic  treatment  of  the  diseases  pecu- 
liar to  the  tropics,  particularly  the  yellow  fever,  the  cure  of 
which  seems  now  to  be  pretty  well  understood  by  Homoeo- 
pathists.  According  to  our  correspondent.  Homoeopathy 
has  made  rapid  progress  on  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

Havana,  Cuba,  January  19,  1852. 
Dr.  J.  H.  PuLTE — Esteemed  Sir  and  honored  Colleague:—^ 

Through  one  of  my  friends  (Mr.  Mira,)  I  have  been  made^ 
acquainted  with  the  history  and  progress  of  our  beloved  sci- 
ence in  your  republic,  and  also,  that  you  would  likely  desire 
vei-y  much  to  hear  of  its  progress  in  this  city.     To  do  this,, 
you  must  allow  me  to  begin  with  myself,  as  I  was  the  first 
convert  in  this  city  to  the  glorious  principles  of  Homoeopathy.. 
I  was,  several  years  ago,  given  up  by  the  Allopathic  physi- 
cians, who  attended  me,  when  some  works  of  Hahnemann's 
(the  great  Samuel's)  disciples  fell  into  my  hands.     For  two 
years  I  devoted  all  my  time  to  their  study ;  at  the  close  of 
that  time  I  considered  myself  able  to  make  some  trials,  com- 
mencing with  my  own  self,  and  soon  I  found  with  my  se- 
verest sufferings  also  disappear  that  philosophical  doubt, 
which  hitherto  had  kept  me  in  the  meshes  of  Allopathy.. 
Since  then  (the  year  1845,)  I  have  practiced  medicine  solely 
on  the  Homoeopathic  principle  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Is- 
land of  Cuba.     I  was  convinced  that  my  example  w^ould  be 
instrumental  to  convert  others  to  the  principles  of  our  sci- 
ence, and  have  an  influence  to  modify  the  practice  of  those- 
physicians  who  choose  to  remain  Allopathic  in  name.     At 
first  I  was  severely  attacked  on  account  of  the  new  method 
of  healing,  w^hich  I  introduced ;  but  my  perseverance  has 
silenced  the  opponents,  and  has  made  friends  out  of  some^. 
who  opposed  me  the  most.      I  have  the  pleasure,  now,  tO' 
give  you  a  list  of  Homoeopathic  practitioners  in  this  city,, 
quite  respectable  in  number  for  the  short  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Homoeopathy  into  Ha\mna ;  their  names  are  as< 
follows:     Dr.  Felix  Struch,  Dr.  Ramon  Palacios,  Dr.  Juan 
de  Hevia,  Dr.  Miguel  Luna,  Dr.  Bramon,  Dr.  Jose  Ma 
15 
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Zunzunegui,  Dr.  Manuel  Roquet  j  Yidal,  Dr.  Ramou  Pina, 
Dr.  Jose  Castroverde,  (the  Senior  of  the  Faculty,  who,  by 
i-oyal  decree,  has  installed  the  University  of  Havana,)  Dr. 
Pedro  Ciaballero,  Dr.  Morado,  Dr.  Gordillo,  Dr.  Juan  Bap- 
tista  Frasquivii,  Dr.  Ramon  Cornelias,  Dr.  Torres,  Dr. 
Ourbes  Fonseca,  Dr.  Juan  Arteaga,  poor  Melgares  is  dead. 
In  18-i6  I  established  a  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy  for  Dr. 
Yalentin  Catala,  and  now  there  are  ten  more  Homoeopathic 
pharmacies  erected  since  that  time  and  many  more  that  will 
"be  established,  because  the  Allopathic  physicians  are  com- 
pelled by  the  people,  to  give  them  Homoeopathic  prescrip- 
tions. 

Being  desirous  of  obtaining  your  friendship  and  corres- 

;pondence,  permit  me  to  ask  your  favor  in  sending  me  your 

Magazine  of  Homoeopathy  and  Hydropathy,  and  also  those 

publications  which  may  have  appeared  in  your  Republic  on 

the  subjects  of  movement — cure  and  mesmerism,  etc.  etc. 

FRANCISCO  DE  P.  ESCOFET. 

Microscopic  Wonders. — Upon  examining  the  edge  of  a 
■  very  sharp  lancet  with  a  Microscope,  it  will  appear  as  broad 
as  the  back  of  a  knife,  rough,  uneven,  full  of  notches  and 
furrows.  An  exceedingly  small  needle  resembles  a  rough 
iron  bar.  But  the  sting  of  a  bee,  seen  through  the  same  in- 
strument, exhibits  everywhere  a  most  beautiful  polish,  with- 
'Out  the  least  flaw,  blemish  or  inequality,  and  it  ends  in  a 
point  too  fine  to  be  discerned.  The  threads  of  a  fine  lawn 
.seem  coarser  than  the  yarn  with  which  the  ropes  are  made 
for  anchors.  But  a  silk  worm's  web  appears  perfectly  smooth 
and  shining,  and  everywhere  equal.  The  smallest  dot  that 
can  be  made  with  a  pen,  appears  irregular  and  uneven.  But 
the  little  specs  on  the  wings  or  bodies  of  insects,  are  found 
to  be  most  accurately  circular.  The  finest  miniature  paint- 
ings, appear  before  the  Microscope  rugged  and  uneven,  en- 
tirely void  of  beauty,  either  in  the  drawing  or  coloring.  The 
aiaost  even  and  beautiful  varnish  will  appear  to  be  mere 
Toughness.  But  the  nearer  we  examine  the  works  of  God, 
the  more  sensible  shaill  we  be  of  his  w^isdom  and  power.  In 
tthe  nuniberless  species  of  insects,  what  proportion,  exactness, 
'Uniformity  and  symmetry,  do  we  perceive  in  all  organs ! 
What  profusion  of  coloring,azure,  green  and  vermillion;  gold, 
silver,  pearls,  rubies  and  diamonds ;  fringe  and  embroidery 
on  their  bodies,  wings,  heads  and  every  part. 
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THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  WESTERN  COLLEGE 

OF  HOMCEOPATHIC  MEDICINE. 

He  who  would  have  predicted,  a  year  ago,  that  a  festivity  of 
this  kind  would  be  held  in  a  College,  demolished  by  the  blind  fury 
of  a  mob,  and  robbed  of  all  the  most  valuable  material  for  in- 
struction, would  have  been  considered,  if  not  insane,  still  wishing, 
rather,  that  something  should  take  place  which  he  had  no  rational 
reason  to  expect.     Yet,  that  which  seemed  impossible,  has  taken 
place.     The  College,  although  almost  entirely  swept  away  by  a 
misled  mob,  has  risen  in  larger  proportions   and  more  firmly 
established  than  heretofore.     And  what  is  worth  all  the  rest,  the 
College  has  been  better  patronised  this  winter,  than  any  previous. 
This  fact  is  a  conclusive  evidence  of  the  progressive  spread  of  our 
principles,  particularly  throughout  the  mighty  West,  where  the 
strength  of  Homoeopathy,  like  that  of  politics,  is  one  day  destined 
to  reside.     Over  seventy  students  assembled  this  winter  in  the 
Halls  of  the  Western  College,  and  a  more  intelligent  and  diligent 
Class  never  had  congregated  anywhere  for  like  purposes.     There 
were  not  merely  those  among  them  who  had  just  laid  aside  their 
Homers  and  Yirgils,  eager  to  listen,  now,  to  more  immediate  rev- 
elations of  nature's  mysteries,  but  old  practitioners,  of  acknowl- 
edged and  high  standing  in  their  former  Allopathic  art,  drinking, 
with  ready  ears  and  glistening  eyes,  the  teachings  of  the  new  art, 
to  them  a  most  welcome  nourishment,  famished  as  they  had  been 
for  such  a  long  time,  on  the  dreary  wastes  of  Allopathic  pastures  , 
Indeed,  it  was  a  feast  for  both  students  and  teachers,  such  as  the 
College  never  had  witnessed  before ;    a  praiseworthy  emulation 
seemed  to  penetrate  all  of  them  and  made  teaching  a  pleasure  and 
learning  a  grateful  task.     It  certainly  is  pleasant  to  witness  the 
lively,  even  enthusiastic  endeavors  of  a  class  of  men,  destined, 
hereafter,  to  hold  the  scale  of  life  and  death,  of  weal  and  woe. 
He  who  feels  the  awful  responsibility  of  what  he  is  sowing  into 
the  heads  and  hearts  of  these  young  men,  cannot  feel  indifferent 
to  the  quality  of  his  seed,  nor  whether  it  falls  on  ground  prepared 
and  willing  to  receive  it  gladly,  or  not.     How  cheering,  then,  for 
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a  teacher,  if  he  knows  himself  surrounded  by  attentive  listeners  ; 
if  he  sees  their  eyes  sparkle  when  he  treats,  with  more  than  usual 
fervor,  on  subjects  of  more  than  usual  interest;  if  he  feels  that 
he  can  rivet  their  attention  and  be  confident  that  the  seed  he  is 
sowing  falls  in  most  propitious  ground.  This  testimonial,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  meaning,  is  due  to  the  class  of  1852-63,  and  as 
a  parting  salutation,  cheerfully  given  to  them  by  the  whole  faculty  ; 
the  students  did  their  duty  and  acquitted  themselves  nobly.  Now 
to  the  commencement. 

The  intelligence  and  fashion  of  the  city  had  assembled  in  the 
beautiful  and  spacious  National  HalJ,  to  witness  the  festivities  on 
the  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  the  diplomas  to  the  graduates. 
These,  to  the  number  of  thirty-five,  occupied  the  seats  directly  in 
front  of  the  stage.  Rev.  Mr.  Mahan,  President  of  the  Institution, 
opened  the  exercises  with  prayer,  after  which  Professor  Williams 
announced  the  names  of  the  graduates  to  whom  diplomas  had 
been  awarded.  President  Mahan  then  proceeded  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  diplomas,  preceding  it  with  an  appropriate  speech. 
Next  Professor  Brainerd  delivered  the  valedictory  to  a  highly 
attentive  audience,  which  seemed  to  be  well  pleased  with  the 
sentiments  so  nobly  felt  and  so  elegantly  expressed  by  the  learned 
Professor.  As  this  address  will  appear  in  print,  annexed  to  the 
catalogue  of  the  session,  we  desist,  here,  to  relate  its  contents. 

Professor  Gatchel  next,  at  the  wish  of  many,  arose  to  address 
the  assembly,  which  he  did  in  his  usual  happy  and  forcible  style. 
The  hour  being  now  too  late  for  further  exercises,  the  festal  evening 
was  closed  by  prayer,  after  which  the  assembled  crowd  dispersed, 
highly  pleased  and  contented  with  the  success  of  an  institution, 
which,  hke  the  phoenix,  had  risen  in  their  midst,  an  honor  to  their 
city  and  a  bulwark  of  strength  to  the  advancing  columns  of  the 
Homoeopathic  ranks. 

WOMAN'S  MEDICAL  GUIDE: 
Containing  the  Physical  and  Moral  Development  of  the  Female 
System,  its  Diseases  and  their  Homoeopathic  Treatment ;  by  J.  H. 
PuLTE,  M.  D. ;  300  pages  12m.,  $1  00  retail.  This  work  has  just 
been  issued,  and  is  to  be  had  at  all  the  principal  Book  Stores  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  by  applying  directly  to  Moore, 
Anderson  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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BIRDS  OF  A  FEATHER. 

The  Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  the  organ  of  the 
Starling  Medical  College,  located  at  Columbus,  in  its  notice  of  an 
Infirmary  under  the  direction  of  the  College,  has  the  following 
paragraph.  "  We  have  there  made  allusion  to  the  free  use  and 
extensive  supply  of  water,  not  because  we  have  the  slightest  tole- 
rance of  Hydropathy y  as  a  system,  by  no  means  ;  for  those  who 
know  us,  know  that  we  abhor  quacks  and  quackery  as  we  abhor 
the  *•  father  of  lies  ;"  but  we  do  have  an  abiding  confidence  in  the 
appropriate  and  free  use  of  water  as  a  therapeutic  agent."  One 
would  think  that  the  preceding  lucid  paragraph  must  have  origin- 
ated in  Philadelphia  or  New  York.  An  equal  elegance  in  the  use 
of  English,  an  equal  facility  in  calling  names,  an  equal  Simon- 
Purism  and  an  equal  horror  of  Hydropathy  as  a  system,  charac- 
terize them  all.  There  is  potency  in  the  term  "  system"  if  there 
is  no  attenuation  of  idea  accompanying  it.  Water  may  be  used 
most  freely,  extensively,  appropriately,  judiciously,  usefully,  any 
way,  so  that  there  is  no  system  in  its  use. 

In  curious  contrast  with  this  systematic  horror  is  another  passage 
which  we  extract  from  the  three  hundred  and  fiftieth  page  of  the 
same  Journal : 

"  There  can  be  no  science  without  system;  what,  indeed,  is 
science  but  the  systematic  arrangement  of  facts  which  bear  the 
close  and  essential  relations  required  by  the  inductive  method." 

These  wise-acres  have,  according  to  their  own  account,  no  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  water  so  that  it  is  not  scientifically  done. 

By  the  way,  a  recent  number  of  the  Phil.  Journal  of  Horn, 
discourses  in  a  somewhat  similar  strain  in  regard  to  the  use  of  water, 
and  winds  up  by  declaring  that  its  objection  has  been  to  the  term 
Hydropathy.  To  say  nothing  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  Journal, 
it  is  very  little  to  its  credit  that  it  should  have  been  in  such  a 
flurry  about  so  innocent  a  misnomer  as  Hydropathy.  Nor  does  it 
say  much  for  the  character  of  its  editor,  that  upon  such  a  score, 
it  should  have  fallen  to  blackguarding  the  editors  of  the  Magazine. 

We  do  not  perceive  any  disposition  manifested  on  the  part  of 
our  old  assailants  to  come  to  close  quarters  and  to  discuss  either 
of  the  sixteen  propositions  which  we  have  published.  To  prevent, 
therefore,  any  misapprehension,  we  add  that  if  any  such  one  thinks 
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those  propositions  uot  expressive  of  the  real  issue,  he  can  shape 
one  to  suit  himself.  ,  And  so  that  it  does  express  any  real  issue, 
we  will  accept  it  instead  of  our  own.  Only  we  shall  demand  that 
it  be  simple  and  explicit,  susceptible  of  a  categorical  affirmative 
and  negative.  The  proposition  must  then  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  articles  which  discuss  it  and  be  distinctly  affirmed  by  the 
one  party  and  denied  by  the  other,  that  the  discussion  may  have 
some  point  to  it.  As  to  opening  our  pages  to  a  series  of  loose  and 
random  criticisms,  it  is  the  farthest  possible  from  our  intentions. 
Enough  such  have  already  been  scattered  over  the  pages  of 
Homoeopathic  Journals. 


GAS. 

"We  observe  in  the  number  of  the  Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  elsewhere  quoted  by  us,  a  very  spicy  notice  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  which  an 
Eclectic  must  be  stupid  indeed,  if  he  cannot  laugh  over. 

Among  other  things,  the  Ohio  Journal  takes  off  with  a  well- 
merited  ridicule,  the  excessive  tendency  on  the  part  of  Eclectics, 
to  gas-making,  in  the  way  of  self-glorification.  The  Journal  shows 
up,  in  them,  a  prodigious  tendency,  not  only  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  small  peculiarities  of  their  own,  but  also  to  claim  as 
their  own,  things  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  common  property. 

Nor  is  the  criticism  of  the  Journal  inapplicable  to  other  reform- 
ers than  the  Eclectics.  It  is,  indeed,  a  common  vice  of  reformers. 
It  is  so  easy  to  shout,  **  our  great  and  glorious  cause'* — **our 
great  and  glorious  principles,"  so  gratifying,  by  this  easy  means, 
this  tritest  common  place,  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the  party  and  thus 
to  win  great  applause,  that  the  temptation  to  indulge  in  it  is  very 
great.  And  we  have  often  admired  the  capacity  of  parties  for 
gulping  down  and  apparently  for  digesting  this  sort  of  stuff.  It 
is  a  diet  that  they  never  tire  of;  they  can  take  it  daily,  though  it 
belongs  rather  to  the  class  of  stimulants  than  true  aliment. 

Now  there  are  so  many  great  ideas  in  the  world  that  we  can 
hardly  afford  to  be  very  profuse  of  enthusiasm  over  any  one. 
For  if  bestowed  justly  upon  others,  it  would  soon  be  exhausted. 
It  is  best  for  a  man  to  keep  up  a  considerable  stock  of  ideas  in 
order  to  preserve  his  balance.      If  he  looks  around  the  world  a 
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little,  he  will  see  that  the  world  is  very  busy,  each  man  with  his 
own  idea,  each  party  with  the  only  glorious  one. 

It  is  well  to  do  things  earnestly ;  but  earnestness  is  one  thing 
and  gas-making  is  another. 

COINCIDING  TENDENCIES. 
We  have  fallen  in  with  a  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet 
on  the  Coinciding  Tendencies  of  Medicine,  being  an  Introductory 
Address  by  Prof.  Kirtland  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
"Western  Reserve  College.*'  In  this  address  the  author  handles 
his  brethren  somewhat  roughly,  asserting  their  almost  universal 
ignorance  on  the  subject  of  the  coinciding  tendencies  of  medicines, 
and  claiming  that  the  Western  Reserve  College  is  the  only  one 
among  them  **in  which  an  hour  is  devoted  during  each  term  to  its 
consideration."  But  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  we 
give  the  following  extract: 

"  To  the  young  gentlemen  who  are  about  to  attend  the  course  of 
instruction  in  these  Halls,  I  would,  in  a  particular  manner,  address 
the  subject  of  the  coinciding  tendencies  of  Medicine. 

Important  as  it  is,  this  Institution,  I  believe,  is  the  only  one  in 
our  country,  in  which  an  hour  is  devoted,  during  each  term,  to 
its  consideration.  It  is  slightly  alluded  to  in  a  few  authors.  In 
Miner  and  Tully's  work  on  Fevers,it occupies  an  interesting  chapter. 

With  those  gentlemen,  I  was  intimately  associated  in  early  life, 
and  to  them  was  originally  indebted  for  many  of  the  views  I  have 
laid  before  you  on  this  occasion.  An  extensive  experience  has 
subsequently  confirmed  their  correctness. 

It  is  my  ardent  wish  that  they  may  prove  to  you,  in  your  future 
practice,  as  valuable  guides  as  they  have  to  me  in  days  that  are  past. 

From  the  moment  the  Student  of  Medicine  first  opens  a  treatise 
on  Theory  and  Practice,  till  he  receives  the  honors  of  the  Insti- 
tution, he  is  taught,  in  most  schools,  to  consider  Medicines  as 
simply  the  antagonists  of  disease ;  and  is  not  initiated  into  the 
important  secret,  that  Medicines,  under  certain  circumstances, 
may,  themselves,  become  the  source  of  disease.  He  enters  upon 
the  stage  of  action  with  the  firm  persuasion,  that  he  has  only  to 
administer  medicine  with  a  bold  and  liberal  hand,  and  he  will  at 
once  convert  disease  into  health ;  that,  like  Alladin,  in  oriental 
fable,  he  has  only  to  rub  the  lamp,  command,  and  it  will  be  exe- 
cuted. Experience  soon  convinces  him  that  his  views  are  incor- 
rect. On  treating  disease,  he  finds  himself  surrounded  with  new 
and  anomalous  symptoms,  of  which  he  had  no  previous  conception, 
and  which  increase  by  every  effort  at  extirpating  them — ignorant 
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of  the  source  of  the  perplexities — he  becomes  distrustful  of  the 
certainties  of  medical  science. 

If  he  be  a  man  of  principle,  he  will  most  likely  retire  in  disgust 
from  the  profession,  and  ever  after  remain  the  most  confirmed  of 
medical  skeptics.  If,  by  chance,  he  be  destitute  of  principle,  he 
will  probably  continue  to  practice  it  as  a  mere  trade  or  art,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  daily  bread,  but  will  dwindle  into 
insignificance  as  he  advances  in  age. 

You  have  been  furnished  with  a  key  to  such  perplexities." 

If  the  lack  of  this  knowledge  is  so  almost  universal  and  attended 
with  such  deplorable  results  as  the  author  asserts,  it  is  certainly 
very  considerate  in  the  Western  Reserve  Medical  College,  to  de- 
vote an  hour  each  term,  to  the  consideration  of  so  important  a  sub- 
ject. It  speaks  well  for  the  capacity  of  both  students  and  faculty, 
that  they  are  able  to  dispose  of  so  extensive  a  subject  in  so  limi- 
ted a  time. 

Our  author  expresses  his  own  views  of  medicine  in  the  following 
explicit  language:  "Every  agent  capable  of  making  an  impres- 
ion,  if  employed  during  the  existence  of  disease,  will  exert  some 
influence.  It  will  either  counteract  or  coincide."  And  if  his 
colleagues  and  brethren  are  really  ignorant  or  negligent  of  the 
entirety  of  truth  contained  in  this  statement,  taught  only  in  the 
Western  Reserve  Medical  College,  then  is  their  ignorance  or 
negligence  deplorable  indeed. 

But  it  afifords  us  pleasure  to  observe  that  our  author,  while 
lashing  his  own  brethren  with  meritad  severity,  (if  their  igno- 
rance is  such  as  he  ascribes  to  them,)  does  at  the  same  time  dis- 
tinctly, though  indirectly,  defend  Homoeopathists  against  the  fre- 
quent slur  on  the  part  of  the  reckless,  of  being  * 'irregular  practi- 
tioners." Speaking  of  coinciding  tendencies,  he  says,  "these 
tendencies  have  never  been  observed  by  any  sect  of  irregular 
practitioners."  Knowing,  as  the  author  well  does,  that  Homoeo- 
pathy is  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  coinciding  tendencies,  that  is, 
on  the  tendencies  of  certain  medicines  to  produce  diseases  coincid" 
ing  with  certain  others,  and  that  this  doctrine  is  expressed  in  the 
term  Homoeopathy,  (a  similar  disease,)  he  can  only  have  intended 
this  as  a  compliment  to  Homoeopathy.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  the 
only  teacher  in  the  antiquarian  school  who  gives  any  prominence 
to  this  doctrine,  should  sympathise  with  the  only  sect  who  both 
embrace  and  practice  upon  the  doctrine. 
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We  regret,  seeing  the  decided  stand  which  Prof.  Kirtland  has 
taken  iu  behalf  of  this  branch  of  Homoeopathy,  that  his  pamphlet 
is  not  characterized  by  more  lucidness  and  intellect.  He  wanders 
sadly  at  times. 

Thus  our  author  traces  the  origin  of  medicine  to  the  garden  of 
Eden,  and  talks  about  a  ^'morbid  accumulation  of  vitality,*^  and 
other  such  crudities.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  deal  severely 
with  an  author  who  substantially  sets  down  the  great  mass  of  his 
own  brethren  as  quacks,  and  strikes  one  good  blow  for  Homoeop- 
athy. 

OHIO  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

FOUREENTH     ANNUAL     REPORT. 

In  our  last,  speaking  of  publishing  this  report  entire,  we  intended 
merely  the  table  of  causes.  But  instead  of  that,  we  give,  in  this 
number,  several  summaries  affording  what  we  deem  the  most 
interesting  illustrations  of  that  important  disease,  insanity. 

Of  twenty  one  hundred  and  sixteen  patients  admitted  during  the 
fourteen  years  ending  last  November — eleven  hundred  and  ten 
were  males,  ten  hundred  and  six  were  females.  Of  this  number, 
five  hundred  and  thirty  males  and  five  hundred  and  eighty  females 
recovered ;  the  total  being  forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  whole  num- 
ber admitted;  the  largest  ratio  of  recoveries  being  of  cases 
commencing  between  forty  and  fifty  years. 

Of  the  eleven  hundred  and  ten  males,  there  were  five  hundred 
and  five  farmers,  one  hundred  and  thirty  laborers,  forty  teachers, 
thirty-six  merchants,  twenty-seven  carpenters,  twenty-four  clerks, 
twenty-one  preachers,  twenty  tailors,  seventeen  blacksmiths,  ten 
cabinet  makers — lawyers,  doctors  and  butchers  nine  each ;  the 
remaining  two  hundred  and  ten  being  distributed  through  some 
fifty  occupations. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  during  the  fourteen  years  is  two 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  being  fourteen  per  cent. 

Among  these  were  fifty-three  cases  of  general  decay,  forty-five 
of  consumption,  thirty  of  diarrhae,  thirty  of  dysentery  and  twenty- 
four  of  fever. 

Of  individual  causes,  religious  anxiety  and  intemperate  drinking 
take  the  lead.  The  proportion  of  the  first  being  eight,  and  of  the 
second  seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  cases. 
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Thirty-four  per  cent,  of  cases  are  attributed  to  bodily  diseases, 
and  fourteen  per  cent,  to  wounded  aft'ections.  But  each  of  these 
classes  includes  various  individual  causes  ;  so  that  religious  anxi?- 
ety  and  intemperate  drinking,  still  take  the  lead.  And  it  is  re- 
markable, both  as  illustrating  the  distorted  views  and  practices 
which  obtain  under  the  name  of  religion,  and  as  showing  how  the 
greatest  good  may  be  abused  to  the  vilest  ends,  that  religion  is 
set  down  as  exceeding  drunkenness  in  the  production  of  insanity. 

The  rate  of  mortality  among  the  patients  appears  to  us  very 
high,  being  as  it  is  three  times  that  which  obtains  in  a  well-con- 
ducted Homoeopathic  Hospital,  and  considerably  exceeding  the 
average  mortality  of  cholera  under  Homoeopathic  treatment  in 
private  practice. 

The  success  in  the  treatment  of  insanity  is  certainly  not  very 
brilliant,  although  as  good,  perhaps,  as  can  be  expected  from  a 
practice  that  has  no  idea  of  specific  treatment  of  mental  states. 

In  justice,  however,  to  the  physicians  of  the  Asylum,  it  must 
be  stated  that  according  to  the  report,  the  establishment  is  in  a 
very  defective  condition.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  sufficient  appropri- 
ations will  be  made  for  placing  it  in  a  more  suitable  condition  for 
carrying  out  its  design. 

JOURNAL  OF  MAN. 

We  have  received  from  Prof.  Buchanan,  the  third  vol.  of  this 
periodical,  together  with  the  first  two  numbers  of  the  current  vol., 
the  fourth. 

Having  been  a  student  of  Phrenology  for  twenty  years,  and 
having  made  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  comparative  merits 
of  this  most  interesting  science  as  developed  by  Gall,  modified  by 
Spurzheim,  and  farther  modified  by  Buchanan,  we  feel  competent 
to  pronounce,  both  as  to  the  value  of  Phrenology  in  general  and 
the  changes  made  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  particular.  And  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting  the  great  superiority  of  the  form  in  which 
it  is  presented  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  whether  we  regard  its  practical 
accuracy  or  its  philosophical  excellence.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  occupy  whole  numbers  of  the  Magazine  in  stating  this  superi- 
ority and  in  setting  forth  the  value  of  a  genuine  Phrenology. 

But  we  have  only  space  to  recommend,  to  every  one  who  wishes 
to  avail  himself  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  the  science  of  human 
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nature,  the  due  appreciation  of  individual  character,  a  correct 
estimate  of  himself,  and,  more  important  still,  the  attainment  of  a 
perfect  method  by  which  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  different 
mental  qualities,  to  study  the  Journal  of  Man. 

Nor  are  the  physiological  relations  of  the  brain,  as  there  taught, 
to  be  neglected  by  one  who  would  accomplish  himself  in  the  science 
of  Human  Physiology. 

WORK  ON  PATHOLOGY  AND^~PRACTICE. 
At  the  request  of  the  students  of  the  Western  Homoeopathic 
College,  the  following  resolutions  are  inserted  in  the  Magazine. 

At  a  called  meeting,  on  Feb.  22d,  1853,  of  the  students  of  the 
Western  College  of  Homoeopathic  Medicine,  on  motion.  Dr.  James 
M.  Johnson  was  called  to  the  chair  and  Dr.  D.  J.  Gish  appointed 
Secretary.  The  object  of  the  meeting  being  briefly  explained  by 
the  Chairman,  when  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
presented  and  unanimously  adopted : 

That,  whereas.  There  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  very  great  want  in 
the  Homoeopathic  profession  of  a  more  systematic  work  on  the 
principles  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  and  being  fully  satis- 
fied, after  listening  to  the  able  and  instructive  course  of  lectures 
on  Clinical  Medicine,  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Pulte,  that  he  possesses  the 
requisite  ability  of  preparing  a  useful  and  practical  work,  every 
way  worthy  of  the  highest  consideration  of  the  profession,  and 
well  adapted  to  its  wants. 

That,  whereas.  His  long,  extensive  and  successful  practice,  his 
commanding  professional  reputation  and  acknowledged  merit, 
would,  in  our  opinion,  secure  for  such  a  work  an  extensive  cir. 
culation;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  Prof.  J.  H.  Pulte  be  respectfully  solicited  to 
publish  a  work  on  the  principles  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Lewis,  Drs.  Gish,  Jewett  and  Beckwith,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  present  the  foregoing  preamble  and 
resolution  to  Prof.  Pulte.     On  motion,  adjourned. 

D.  J.  Gish,  Secretary.  J.  M.  JOHNSON,  Chairman. 

MEDICAL  CONVENTION. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Homoeopathic  Phy- 
sicians, will  be  held  at  Cleveland,  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  June 
next,  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.  All  the  Physicians  of  our  school 
throughout  Ohio  and  the  adjoining  States,  are  invited  to 
attend.  It  is  expected  that  the  occasion  will  be  one  of  unusual 
interest,  as  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  same  place  on  the  following  day. 

0.  A.  BLAIR.  Pres't. 

0.  A.  Leuthstrom,   Sec^y. 
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[Extract  from  "  Woman's  Medical  Guide  :"  By  J.  H.  Pulte.] 
WOMAN'S  SPHERE— HER  PLEASURES  AND  CARES. 

The  realities  of  a  mother* s  duties  never  cease  to  present  them- 
selves to  her.  They  may  vary  in  kind,  but  never  cease  to  exist; 
moreover  they  grow  in  intensity  of  interest  and  responsibility  as 
the  child  developes  itself  from  earliest  infancy  to  maturity.  A 
mother  remains  always  one  to  the  child  of  her  bosom.  The  father 
may  finally  cease  to  exert  a  father's  influence  over  his  child  ;  his 
parental  relation  may  change  into  that  of  a  friend's.  A  mother 
never  changes  her  character  as  regards  her  offspring,  she  remains 
the  same  to  him,  that  she  was  from  the  beginning  of  his  existence, 
the  careful  guardian  of  his  physical  and  moral  welfare.  Time 
and  advancing  age  cannot  work  a  change  in  her  feelings  towards 
her  child  ;  she  remains  faithful  to  the  trust  imposed  upon  her  by 
nature.  In  her  the  conservative  element  prevails  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  man  ;  and  if  the  latter  can  so  far  divorce  himself 
from  the  innate  parental  feeling,  as  to  disown  his  child  and  slay 
it  even,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Roman  Senator,  who  broke  the 
staff  over  his  own  son's  life,  the  mother  never  yields  to  other 
voices  but  those  of  nature,  or  other  dictates  but  those  of  the  heart. 
Wonderful  provision  of  the  Creator,  who  thus  made  the  otherwise 
weak,  the  instrument  of  protection  and  preservation,  while  the 
strong,  impelled  by  moral  force,  is  not  unfrequently  disarmed 
into  leniency  by  the  melting  power  of  natural  affection  ! 

Watch  a  faithful  mother  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties  in  the 
nursery  at  the  side  of  the  cradle,  or  amidst  a  group  of  boys  and 
girls  of  different  ages  ;  observe  closely  how  she  manages  to  get 
along.  Her  tact  in  this  respect  is  wonderful,  beyond  the  grasp 
of  man's  most  exalted  intellect ;  no  rules  of  art  can  supply  its 
want.  The  talent  of  ruling  judiciously  in  the  charming  world  of 
children  is  a  peculiar  gift  of  nature,  bestowed  upon  woman  alone, 
as  her  sole  prerogative,  which  in  faithful  hands  becomes  tinily 
enviable. 

Then  we  perceive  the  wonderful  versatility  of  woman's  mind  ; 
now  she  coaxes  into  quiet  slumber  the  restless  eye  or  whining 
mood  of  the  infant,  now  she  reproves  the  noisy  restlessness  of  the 
boy,  and  satisfies  in  stately  teachings  the  eager  curiosity  of  the 
girl.  But  always  is  her  eye  watching  over  the  whole  group, 
catching  at  a  glance  their  physical  and  moral  wants,  and  the 
expression  of  her  language  or  actions  suited  to  the  sex  or  age  of 
the  child.  In  vain  could  such  admirable  conduct  be  asked  of  a 
man  under  similar  circumstances  ;  his  patience  would  give  out, 
before  his  mind  could  comprehend  the  task ;  hopeless  would  be 
his  situation  if  he  had  to  fulfill  similar  duties.  If  he  has  to  act  on 
the  large  stage  of  life  his  part,  she  has  to  do  the  same  on  a 
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smaller,  but  not  less  complicated  one  ;  neither  would  fill  satisfac- 
torily the  place  of  the  other.  And  if  this  is  true,  as  it  certainly 
is,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  each  should  remain  within 
the  sphere  of  action,  properly  assigned  to  each  by  the  ordinance 
of  nature.  Let  the  father  indeed  he  a  provider  and  protector,  let 
the  mother  be  indeed  a  guardian  and  teacher  of  the  little  ones, 
composing  the  family. 

Fashionable  life,  we  know,  has  sadly  disarranged  this  beautiful 
order  of  nature  and  thereby  weakened  in  many  a  respect  the  ties 
which  bind  the  filial  tree  to  parental  roots. 

Yet  we  think,  that  its  laws  are  so  deeply  seated  in  the  soil  of 
human  feeling  and  society,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  destroy 
their  rule  or  annihilate  their  existence.  Even  fashionable  life, 
with  its  many  heartless  and  unnatural  traits,  cannot  divest  the 
most  reluctant  and  giddy  mother  of  the  inward  pressure  of  her 
soul,  to  witness  the  frolicsome  uproar  of  a  nursery-room,  or  to 
spend  hours  of  delight  and  care  in  the  company  of  her  little  ones' 

Nature  designed  the  mother  to  be  the  child's  first  and  most 
legitimate  teacher  ;  from  her  lips  the  infant  perceives  the  first 
sounds  of  the  sweet  lannfuao-e  of  love  and  caresses,  to  her  the 
narrow,  but  nevertheless  ardent  wishes  of  its  heart  are  first 
directed  and  look  for  their  realization.  Like  the  nourishment  it 
draws  with  impatient  delight  from  its  mother's  bosom,  itself 
heaving  with  pleasure,  does  the  child's  longing  eye  rest  on  her 
countenance  radiant  with  intelligence  and  beaming  forth  the 
tender  affections  of. a  mother's  love  into  the  appreciative  soul  of 
her  offspring.  Where  is  enjoyment  like  this  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  range  of  nature's  economy?  Here  she  has  gathered  a 
combination  of  physical  and  intellectual  wealth,  seldom  to  be 
equalled  and  never  to  be  excelled,  and  has  laid  it  at  the  feet  of 
that  being,  whom  above  all  she  desires  to  enrich  with  her  choicest 
blessings  in  order  to  compensate,  as  it  were,  for  the  extraordinary 
charge  laid  upon  a  mother's  shoulders.  No  triumph  of  the  vic- 
torious soldier,  the  subtle  statesmen,  the  eloquent  advocate,  suc- 
cessful physician  or  faithful  minister,  can  equal  in  reality  and 
sublimity  a  mother's  happiness,  when  fondling  her  infant. 

Mails  and  Irregularities. — All  irregularities  must  not  be 
attributed,  by  our  subscribers,  to  ourselves.  There  has  been,  for 
some  months  past,  a  very  general  complaint  on  the  part  of  peri- 
odicals as  to  the  irregularity  of  the  mails. 

A  Hunt  fob  Happiness. — It  is  related  of  an  eastern 
caliph,  that  being  sorely  afSicted  with  ennui^  he  was  advised 
that  an  exchange  of  shirts  with  a  man  who  was  perfectly 
happy  would  cure  him.  After  a  long  search,  he  discovered 
such  a  person,  but  the  happy  fellow  had  no  shirt  ! 
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THE  OKIGIlSr  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  MAX.* 


BY   H,  p.  GATCHELL,  M.  D, 


FLOWERING. 

CHAPTER    V. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  plants  are  divided  into 
flowering  and  flowerless  ;  the  former,  however,  including 
plants  which,  like  the  pine,  have  the  flower  but  imperfectly 
developed. 

In  the  plants  ordinarily  known  as  flowering,  there  are 
two  classes  of  organs,  and  in  the  more  perfect  kinds  they 
are  both  found  upon  the  same  flower.  These  are  stamens 
and  pistils. 

The  stamens  are  little  threads,  each  surmounted  by  an 
expansion  termed  an  anther.  This  anther  secretes  in  its 
interior  a  yellow  dust,  composed  of  fine  grains,  termed 
pollen  grains.  Each  particle  of  this  dust  is  a  complete  cell, 
with  a  double  coat,  deriving  its  color,  as  do  cells  in  general, 
from  its  contents.  Each  of  these  cells  is  filled  with  a  fluid 
containing  a  multitude  of  little  granules,  the  twenty-five 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Under  the  microscope 
these  granules,  termed  molecules,  appear  to  be  alive  with 
vibratory,  tremulous  motion. 

The  pistils  are  also  little  threads,  sometimes  several  inches 

*  "  Tracts  for  the  Thoughtful  amoxg  the  Million,"  containing  the 
Origin,  Structure,  Health,  Hygiene,  Disease,  Cure,  and  Natural  History  of 
Man.  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  A.  D.  1852,  by  Smith,  Kniglit 
&  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Ohio. 
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long,  each  surmounted  by  a  little  expansion,  termed  a  stigma,^ 
having  a  glutinous  surface.  The  pistil  is  connected  at  its 
base  with  an  ovary,  (egg-receptacle,)  which  becomes  the 
seed-vessel.  In  this  ovary,  enclosed  by  two  coats,  open  at 
one  end  is  a  grain,  termed  an  ovule  or  little  egg. 

An  interesting  phenomenon,  connected  with  the  flowering 
of  plants,  is  the  development  of  heat.  The  flowering  is 
subservient  to  reproduction.  And  in  order  to  this  it  is 
necessary  that  life  should  be  concentrated,  and  that  processes 
should  be  rapid.  It  is  the  culmination  of  the  energy  of  the 
plant,  one,  after  the  consummation  of  which  its  energies  flag 
and  require  to  be  renewed  by  rest.  Heat  is  a  great  stimu- 
lus to  all  vital  processes,  and  the  activity  of  these  processes 
again  is  favorable  to  the  production  of  heat.  The  rapidity 
•of  action  diminishes  the  tenacity  of  combination,  and  ex- 
poses the  component  elements  to  the  influence  of  all-devour- 
ing oxygen.  This,  combining  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
of  the  rapidly  moving  molecules,  produces  an  elevation  of 
temperature,  so  that  the  flowering  plant  may,  without  a 
figure,  be  said  to  be  in  heat.  So  high  is  the  temperature, 
especially  during  the  emission  of  the  pollen-cells,  that  the 
thermometer  in  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of  flowers  has  been 
known  to  rise  fifty  degrees  above  one  in  the  surrounding 
atmosphere. 

PKOPAGATIOlSr. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  the  repetition  of  the  form  and  charac- 
ter of  the  parent  in  the  oflspring,  so  that  through  a  minutest 
germ  the  tallest  pine  or  widest  spreading  banyan  passes  as 
perfectly  as  daisy  or  violet.  The  multiplication  of  the  most 
simple  vegetable  forms  partakes  of  the  simplicity  which 
characterizes  their  structure  and  functions.  The  snow-plant 
and  mould-plant,  imbibing  nourishment  through  their  thin 
walls,  form  granules  which  develop  into  new  cells.  Each 
new  cell  goes  through  with  a  similar  course,  and  thus  they 
multiply  as  separate  individuals,  just  as  the  cells  of  complex 
plants  multiply  and  aggregate  to  build  up  the  frame- work 
of  the  composite  individual.  All  that  is  necessary  in  either 
case  is  the  elaboration  of  a  compound,  starchy  and  albumi- 
nous fluid  with  its  granules. 

It  is  only  as  we  ascend  in  the  vegetable  scale  that  the 
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process  becomes  complicated.  In  certain  humble  water- 
plants  the  process  is  complicated  simply  by  the  introduction 
of  a  second  cell.  Two  cells  of  apparently,  perhaps  not 
really  homogeneous  contents,  approach  one  another  by 
growth  until  their  walls  touch.  The  impinging  walls  are 
absorbed,  and  the  mingled  contents  of  the  two  acquire  a 
new  wall,  thus  constituting  a  single  new  cell.  It  is  this 
new  cell  that  is  the  seed  of  another  plant.  And  this  type 
of  propagation  by  the  mingling  of  the  contents  of  two  cells 
into  one  obtains  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom.  There 
is  no  true  propagation  without  it. 

But  it  is  in  the  flowering  plants  that  the  chief  interest 
centers.  IN'or  will  it  detract  from  beauty  or  fragrance  of 
rose  or  lilly  to  know  that  a  higher  type  of  beauty,  that  of 
use,  belongs  to  their  organization,  than  appears  in  their 
outward  adornment. 

When  the  pollen-grains,  described  in  the  section  upon 
flowering,  are  ripe,  the  anthers  burst  and  leave  the  pollen  to 
fall,  or  if  the  two  organs  are  upon  diflerent  flowers  or  plants, 
to  be  borne  by  the  wind  to  the  stigmas.  On  reaching  these 
the  grains  imbibe  moisture  until  the  inner  coat  swells  to  the* 
bursting  of  the  less  yielding  outer.  It  then  penetrates  the 
stigma,  down  the  whole  length  of  whose  filament  it  pushes 
until  it  enters  the  open  end  of  the  ovule-envelop,  and  reaches 
the  ovule  itself.  Down  the  tube  thus  formed  pass  the  rest- 
less, living  molecules  until  they  reach  and  penetrate  the 
ovule  itself,  merely  a  simple  cell. 

Before  the  tube  reaches  the  ovule,  another  cell,  filled  with 
a  fiuid,  has  formed  in  a  cavity  at  one  extremity  of  the  ovule. 
"Within  this  second  sac  is  still  another  cell,  attached  like  a 
nucleus  to  its  inner  wall.  This  nucleus  is  the  embryo- 
vesicle,  the  germ  of  the  future  plant.  Thus  we  have  an 
ovule,  so  called,  constituting  an  apartment  or  basin  in  which 
is  a  cell-membrane  or  uterus  filled  with  a  fluid  containing 
the  embryo. 

The  molecules,  having  reached  the  ovule  through  the  open 
end  of  its  envelope,  penetrate  the  water-filled  cell,  and  finally 
the  embryo  itself,  the  contents  of  the  pollen-cell  mingling 
with  those  of  the  embryo-cell.  Upon  this  mingling,  the 
contents  of  the  embryo-cell  become  turbid,  and  one  ex- 
tremity of  it  elongates  into  a  delicate  cord,  while  the  other 
extremity  as  a  globular  cell,  hangs  suspended  in  the  fluid  of 
the  larger  cell,  attached  by  the  cord  to  its  inner  surface. 
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This  globular  cell  is  the  embryo,  in  which  are  condensed 
all  the  properties  of  the  ancestral  plant,  invisible,  and  yet 
completely  preserved,  to  be  afterwards  expressed  in  perfect 
form,  color,  size  and  structure,  each  little  cell  transmitting 
with  nicest  precision  all  that  was  contained  in  the  mightiest 
monarch  of  the  forest  to  the  most  delicate  veining  of  the  leaf 
or  limning  of  the  blossom. 

In  some  water-plants,  flowerless,  and  accordingly  desti- 
tute of  the  means  described  for  conveying  the  molecules  to 
the  germ-cell,  they  are  furnished  with  little  tail-like  projec- 
tions, cilia,  with  which  as  with  pins  or  tails  they  propel 
themselves  towards  the  ovule  until  they  reach  it,  and  as  in 
flowering  plants  communicate  their  contents. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  microscope  for  this  and  other  im- 
portant discoveries  which  are  opening  to  us  the  penetralia 
of  nature,  and  permitting  us  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
to  those  secondary  forces  which  impel  all  nature,  and  thus, 
at  the  same  time,  nearer  also  to  the  primary  force,  the  Infi- 
nite Mind,  that,  through  these  secondary  forces,  furnishes 
forth  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  endowing  mineral, 
plant  and  animal  with  their  appropriate  powers  and  suscep- 
tibilities. 

And  among  the  wonderful  arrangements  which  the  micro- 
scope has  served  to  illustrate,  scarce  any  is  more  wonderful 
than  this  curious,  but  in  its  details  simple  process,  which 
has  just  been  described,  this  transmitting  by  such  means,  in 
undiminished  excellence,  all  the  qualities  of  size,  form,  fra- 
grance, beauty  or  use  from  vegetable  parent  to  vegetable 
offspring.  That  the  embryo  cell  should  contain  within 
itself  such  capacity  is  marvellous  enough,  but  that  each  undis- 
tinguishable  cell  should  also  know  with  unerring  precision 
to  repeat  the  form  of  its  parent,  so  that  plants  the  most 
similar  are  never  confounded ;  that  it  knows,  when  cast  into 
the  lap  of  the  warm,  moist  earth,  to  select  those  particular 
elements  and  to  combine  them  in  the  very  proportions  which 
gave  the  ancestor  its  individuality,  almost  tasks  our  credulity. 

And  it  is  only  when  we  regard  the  universe  as  at  each 
moment  a  new  creation,  and  realize  that  God  never  rests 
in  his  labors,  but  still  rejoices  in  that  active  energy  which 
first  impelled  forth  the  universe,  that  the  wonder  ceases, 
and  admiration  of  the  indefinite  but  orderly  detail  is  lost  in 
admiration  of  the  central,  originating,  and  ever-controlling 
mind.     It  is  only  thus  when  we  regard  nature  in  its  relation 
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to  the  unchanging  Infinite,  that  it  ministers  to  highest  use, 
and  restores  that  sense  of  stability  which  the  view  of  its 
ever-changing  forms  has  impaired. 


COMFAEISOlSr  OF  MIISTEEALS  AKD  PLANTS. 

Having  thus  traced  in  outline  the  elements  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  minerals  and  plants,  having,  also  in 
outline,  traced  the  principles  of  combination  of  these  ele- 
ments into  their  various  forms,  let  us  consider  a  little  more 
fully  than  we  have  incidently  done  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  minerals  and  plants . 

And  first,  plants  are  organized — that  is,  their  several  parts 
perform  a  function.  Each,  cell  is  an  organ.  The  cell- wall 
of  the  humblest  mould  does  not  merely  grow — it  also  works 
a  great  change  in  the  mineral  elements  which  pass  through. 
The  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  have  acquired 
new  properties.  On  them  has  been  conferred  a  tendency  to 
new  forms,  endowed  with  new  capacities. 

Among  these  capacities  is  that  of  reproducing  just  such  a 
cell  as  that  which  contains  them.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  seen 
in  the  mineral  kingdom.  ISTo  cry  stall  can  so  form  the  ele- 
ments around  it  that  they  shall  constitute  a  second  being 
like  itself ;  and  reproduction  distinguishes  perfectly  between 
plants  and  minerals. 

But  in  order  to  individual  enlargement  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  species,  nutrition  is  necessary,  involving  circula- 
tion as  a  means.  The  crystal,  as  well  as  the  shapeless  mass, 
enlarges  by  external  addition  ;  nutrition  involves  selection, 
elaboration  and  internal  growth,  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
plant. 

To  all  of  these  processes  motion  is  essential.  And  the 
plant  is  distinguished  from  the  mineral  by  its  tendency  to 
motion  of  its  component  parts.  Certain  parts  become  fixed, 
as  the  heart-wood  of  plants.  But  when  fixed,  they  are  mere 
supports.  They  serve  a  mechanical  purpose,  taking  no  part 
in  vital  functions.  Crystallization  or  mineral  fixation,  in 
general,  is  fatal  to  life.  The  tendency  of  the  mineral  is  to 
an  equilibrium  and  rest,  of  the  plant  to  incessant  motion. 
All  the  movements  of  minerals  are  due  indeed  to  the  attempt 
to  restore  a  disturbed  equilibrium.  It  is  for  this  cause  that 
water  flows,  that  lightning  flashes,  or  light  undulates.  But 
in  the  plant  there  are  movements  that,  in  the  present  state 
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of  knowledge,  cannot  be  reduced  to  this  tendency,  and  there- 
fore serve  as  characteristics.  Embryonic  larvae  besides  glide 
through  the  water  by  a  constant  motion  of  their  cilia  in  so 
purposed  a  way,  that  they  were  long  mistaken  for  animal- 
cules. And,  in  general,  wherever  life  is,  there  is  motion. 
And  wherever  the  living  form  is  reduced  to  the  mineral 
state,  the  motions  cease.     The  minei^al  aims  at  rest 

To  express  all  these  various  conditions  the  term  life  is 
used,  so  that  all  the  several  points  of  difference  might  be 
summed  up  in  the  expression  of  "  life."  For  organization, 
propagation,  nutrition,  vegetable  motion  are  all  manifesta- 
tions of  life.  So  that  life  is  the  fundamental  difference 
between  the  mineral  and  vegetable. 

Life  is  vitality  ^manifested.  But  what  vitality,  that  is  to 
say,  what  the  principle  of  life  essentially  is,  can  be  but  mat- 
ter of  conjecture.  A  prevalent  idea  at  the  present  time  is, 
that  life  is  but  a  manifestation  of  the  ordinary  mineral  forces 
acting  through  organization — that  light,  heat  and  electricity, 
through  an  organized  plant,  elaborate  the  germ,  and  endow 
it  witn  the  capacity  to  propagate  the  kind. 

'Now  it  is  quite  as  mysterious  how  organization  is  propa- 
gated, as  how  it  was  originally  produced.  We  might  as  well 
undertake  to  explain  the  original  creation  of  each  plant  by 
light,  heat  and  electricity,  as  to  explain  each  present  creation. 
We  are  no  more  competent  to  the  latter  than  the  former.  We 
recognize  light,  heat  and  electricity,  in  common  with  various 
others,  as  necessary  conditions  ;  but  no  approximation  has  yet 
been  made  towards  explaining  how  mineral  forces  bestow 
upon  the  plant-germ  the  unexpressed  idea  of  the  future  tree. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  recognize,  in  connexion  with  organi- 
zation, new  forces — forces  which  co-operate  with  the  mine- 
ral, but  which  for  a  time  control  the  mineral.  Thus  electri- 
city may  determine  in  plants,  as  in  minerals,  the  combination 
of  atoms  in  definite  proportions ;  but  the  organic  force 
produces  combinations  altogether  unknown  to  the  mineral 
kingdom,  and  which  break  down  when  life  forsakes  the  plant. 

Until  this  can  be  explained,  or  at  least  until  some  strong 
analogy  from  the  mineral  kingdom  in  the  operation  of  its 
forces  can  be  arrayed  by  the  side  of  the  capacity  for  specific 
development  in  the  germ — this  marvellous  and  incessant 
process  of  creation,  it  is  not  justifiable  to  assume  an  identity 
of  forces. 

Further,  if  we  are  obliged  to  assume  a  force  different  from 
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the  mineral  at  the  outset  of  organization,  in  order  to  provide 
the  necessary  conditions  for  mineral  forces  to  sustain  organi- 
zation, we  may  as  well  assume  the  continued  operation  of 
the  same  organic  force.  It  is  quite  as  simple  and  more 
consistent — at  least  until  something  more  can  be  done  than 
merely  to  assert  that  mineral  force  is  adequate  to  the  creative 
cycle  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We  might  with  much  more 
probability  contend  that  lead  and  gold  are  identical.  They 
manifest  fewer  points  of  difference,  lar  less  striking  contrasts 
than  do  plants  as  compared  with  minerals. 

If,  therefore,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  assume  the 
existence  of  a  subtle  ether  manifested  as  light,  heat  and 
electricity,  with  equal  reason  may  we  assume  the  existence 
of  one  more  subtle  manifesting  itself  in  the  phenomena  of 
plant-life — the  difierence  of  phenomena  demanding  a  differ- 
ence of  force. 

And  if  a  mere  conjecture  might  be  permitted,  it  would 
seem  that  while  the  tendency  of  electricity  is  to  produce  fix- 
ation of  material  elements,  (that  is  to  say,  elements  having 
weight,)  the  tendency  of  vitality  is  to  prevent  fixation,  and 
to  impart  incessant  motion,  and  that  organization  is  the 
compound  result  of  vital  and  chemical  force — the  manifesta- 
tion of  both  depending  equally  upon  an  inherent  suscepti- 
bility of  matter  to  be  acted  upon  by  it^the  predominance  of 
one  manifesting  itself  most  fully  in  crystallization,  and  of 
the  other  in  motion — the  electric  manifesting  itself  to  the 
senses,  and  the  vit^l  to  the  intellect.  Life  never,  like  light, 
heat  or  electricity,  affects  the  senses  directly. 

It  will  be  understood  by  the  reader  that  the  question  here 
presented  is  one  of  secondary  causes — how  the  Infinite  Mind 
operates  in  bringing  itself  into  relation  to  form  and  struc- 
ture— by  what  means  it  operates,  and  has  operated  since, 
in  the  graphic  language  of  Genesis,  it  said,  '^  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  *  *  *  and  the  earth  brought  forth  ;"  and 
deeming,  as  the  writer  does,  that  God,  no  idle  Deity,  is  just 
as  active  in  the  life  of  the  world  now  as  he  was  at  its  origin 
— that  he  is  momentarily  exerting  his  creative  power  as  he 
was  when  the  first  living  race  appeared — he  expects  to  find 
in  nature  all  the  secondary  forces  as  active  now  as  then,  and 
then  as  now. 

What  a  boundless  realm  of  knowledge  for  man  in  his 
future  high  career  to  traverse — to  learn  how  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Him  who  has  no  beginning,  the  universe  rayed 
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forth,  so  that  He  was  never  a  solitary  Deity ;  and  how  from 
that  unimaginable  eternity  He  ever  has  been  and  ever  is, 
with  incessant  action  and  unspeakable  power,  flashing  forth 
new  worlds,  and  bringing  forth  new  forms  of  life  to  people 
limitless  space ;  and  how  this  action  and  this  power  must  ever 
have  operated,  ever  unintermittingly  shall  operate,  and  space 
shall  never  be  filled,  and  creation  shall  never  be  accom- 
plished !  In  seeking  to  penetrate  the  endless  past,  and  the 
equally  endless  future,  man  need  not  fear  that  the  universe 
will  ever  be  read,  and  in  some  future  Saturday  evening  of 
eternity  he  will  sit  down  with  his  bright  task  accomplished, 
the  high  problem  of  the  universe  solved. 

For  the  American  Magazine  of  Homceopathj. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  PHYSICAL  QUALITIES  OP 
SULPHUR  AND  ITS  PATHOGENETIC  EFFECTS. 

DEMONSTRATED  BY  GEO.  LINGEN,  M.  D.,   OF  MOBILE,  ALA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  great  difiiculty  of  making  the  material  of  the  Materia 
Medica  Homo3opathica  available  to  memory,  is  increasing  in 
the  same  ratio  as  that  rapidly  advancing  science,  and  has  already 
become  so  formidable  that  it  calls  for  the  united  efforts  of  all 
Homoeopathists,  to  devise  means  for  overcoming  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  intention  of  the  author  of  this  essay  to  con- 
tribute his  share  to  this  great  end ;  and  in  laying  the  first 
results  of  his  labors  before  his  professional  brethren,  he  so- 
licits their  co-operation  in  the  continuance  of  this  gigantic 
work,  which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any  one  individual, 
especially  when  distracted  by  the  care  and  toil  of  professional 
engagements.  In  doing  this,  however,  he  would  emphatically 
remark,  that  many  of  his  propositions  must  at  present  be  only 
considered  as  suggestive ;  and  though  appearing  in  the  garb 
of  logical  deduction,  they  in  reality  presume  to  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  landmarks  in  the  apparently  impenetrable 
forest  of  symptoms. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  the  hidden  powers  speak,  and 
another  to  comprehend  and  interpret  their  language.  Hahne- 
mann has  taught  the  method  of,  and  collected  vast  material 
for  the  first  process,  but  he  leaves  to  his  disciples  the  com- 
pletion of  the  latter.  For  it  must  be  evident,  that  in  order 
to  cure  by  means  of  a  Homoion,  the  question  must  first  be 
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settled,  what  constitutes  a  Homoion,  or  which  of  the  great 
number  of  symptoms,  produced  by  almost  any  drug,  are  the 
truely  characteristic  ones,  or  the  Homoion  of  the  drug  itself. 
Now,  once  admitted,  that  a  drug  produces  characteristic 
effects  on  the  human  system,  nothing  appears  to  be  more 
rational,  than  to  suppose  that  these  effects  must  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  physical  constitution  and  habits  of  that  same 
drug,  so  much  so  as  to  be  the  impress  of  its  individuality,  or 
specific  nature  on  the  human  organism.  This,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  the  intuitive  commencement  of  medicine,  out 
of  which  grew  the  old  doctrine  of  signatures,  justly  aban- 
doned for  its  absurdities,  but  nevertheless  full  of  meaning 
when  limited  to  its  proper  sphere,  adapted  and  elevated  to 
the  present  state  of  science.  The  recent  advancement  of 
animal  chemistry,  by  demonstrating  the  analogy  between 
certain  substances  and  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  human 
system,  furnishes  not  only  in  part  a  basis  for  a  scientific  sig- 
nature, but  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  inasmuch  as 
the  chemical  qualities  of  a  drug  manifest  themselves  character- 
istically in  the  human  system,  all  its  other  qualities,  its  entire 
individuality,  may  likewise  be  reflected  on  and  in  the  same. 
Hence,  it  appears  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  settle  this 
question  would  be,  an  inquiry  into  the  practicability  of  de- 
monstrating a  correspondence,  or  analogy,  between  the 
physical  qualities  of  a  drug  and  its  pathogenetic  effects.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  means  of 
a  rigid  study  of  the  character  of  drugs  in  their  minutest 
detail  and  by  a  much  more  intrinsic  method  of  contemplating 
the  objects  of  nature,  than  has  hitherto  been  applied,  in  order 
to  comprehend  their  significance  and  connection  as  cosmic 
individuals.  The  student  must  make  the  immediate  ac- 
quaintance with  nature,  substituting  book-learning  for  it 
only  in  case  of  unavoidable  necessity.  He  ought  to  dive  into 
the  silence  of  the  forest  to  stujiy  the  secret  language  of  its 
children,  w^atch  their  development  from  the  first  germ  to  the 
zenith  of  life,  down  to  the  formation  of  the  seed ;  place  of 
growth,  sympathy  with,  and  antipathy  to  other  plants,  shape, 
color,  odor,  taste,  physiological  structure  and  chemical  com- 
position, being  all  of  great  significance.  The  same  regard 
must  be  paid  to  the  study  of  the  animal  and  mineral  sub- 
stances, so  that  of  each  a  true  picture,  full  of  life  and  mean- 
ing, may  become  imprinted  in  vivid  and  ineffaceable  colors  on 
the  student's  mind,  bearing  the  fresh  hue  of  actual  observa- 
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tion  and  experience,  instead  of  the  faint  coloring  of  tradition, 
which  ought  to  be  complimentary  only,  not  fundamental  to 
medical  education,  based,  as  it  should  be,  on  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  natural  sciences. 

In  order  to  furnish  a  practical  demonstration  of  these 
propositions,  an  elementary  substance  has  been  chosen,  for 
the  very  reason  of  the  poverty  of  attributes  necessarily  ap- 
pertaining to  them;  and  hence,  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
a  correspondence  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  take  in  the 
great  variety  of  symptoms  which  are  to  be  brought  within 
the  grasp  of  memory ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  if  this  project  can 
be  successfully  carried  out  upon  elementary  substances,  the 
difficulty  with  compounds  must  be  much  less.  Moreover, 
as  the  elementary  substances  are  the  fundamental  types  of 
the  components  of  all  other  formations,  their  characteristics 
must  be  recognizable  in  all  combinations,  inorganic  as  well 
as  organic,  and  must  form  not  only  the  basis  for  the  study  of 
compounds,  but  also  of  diagnostics  of  remedies  generally. 

AcGordingly  we  projpose   to   demonstrote^  that  in  the 
patliogenetic  ^picture  those  symptoms  are  the  truly  charac- 
teristic  ones^  or  the  Hoinoion  of  the  drug^  lohich  corres- 
pond most  essentially  with  the  physical  constitution  and 
qualities  of  the  drug  in  question. 

But  we  are  well  aware,  that  this  can  only  be  done  at  pres- 
ent approximately  ;  for  when  once  accomplished,  as  it  only 
can  be  by  the  combined  aid  of  all  the  natural  sciences,  it  will 
put  a  power  into  our  hands,  almost  amounting  to  mathemat- 
ical precision  ;  and  indeed,  the  selection  of  a  Homoion  is  es- 
sentially a  mathematical  process,  a  pathological  equation,  in 
which  the  unknown  terms  are  as  dependent  on  the  terms 
known,  as  in  a  geometrical  or  arithmetical  equation.  Hence, 
what  is  called  similarity,  must  not  consist  of  such  vague  and 
disjointed  materials  as  are  generally  put  together  in  the 
most  clumsy  and  arbitrary  manner,  by  mere  dabblers  in  Ho- 
moeopathy, who  then,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  erron- 
eously expected  effects,  cry  out  either  in  exulting  derision,  or 
in  despair  of  the  cause,  doubting  the  general  applicability  of 
the  Homoeopathic  law.  On  the  other  hand,  as  all  terms  of  a 
veritable  Homoion  are  in  mutual  genetic  relation  to,  and  de- 
pendency from  each  other,  the  selection  of  a  Homoeopathic 
remedy  will  not  depend  so  much  on  a  plurality  of  symptoms, 
as  on  a  few  essential  features,  real  analogies  to  terms  of  an 
equation  or  to  angles  of  similar  triangles.     It  is  this  insight 
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i  nto  the  connection  and  dependency  of  symptoms  which 
enables  ns  to  bring  the  great  variety  of  them  under  general 
heads,  and  assign  to  them  their  relative  value.  Believing 
in  the  essential  unity  and  dependency  of  all  natural  forces, 
we  consider  all  sciences  as  complimentary  to  each  other,  and 
use,  therefore,  what  is  well  established  in  one,  to  elucidate 
what  is  obscure  in  another  ;  and  by  applying  this  method  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  accumulated  facts  of  our  Materia 
Medica,  we  will  find  views  to  rise  before  our  vision,  at  once 
novel,  and  of  great  practical  importance. 

Sulphur. 

In  terr8e''autem  reliquis  generibus  vel  maxima  mira  natura  est  Sulpliuris 
quo  plurima  domantur. — Plin.  Liv.  35,  0.  l8. 

I.     Historical  Remarhs. — Name  and  Symhol.     i 

As  most  ancient  names  are  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
characteristics  of  their  objects,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  devote 
some  attention  to  the  name  of  so  old  and  classic  a  remedy 
as  Sulphur.  Being  found  in  the  greatest  purity  in  A^olca- 
noes,  of  which  it  is  a  constant  companion,  it  has,  undoubted- 
ly on  that  account,  been  considered  by  the  ancients  as  the 
archetype  of  all  inflammable  substances  ;  for  they  designated 
bitumen,  resins,  balsams  and  oils,  as  only  so  many  different 
varieties  of  Sulphur  ;  and  hence  we  find  in  the  oldest  Semitic 
languages,  (Hebrew  and  Chaldaeic)  Gophrith^  Sulphur,  syn- 
onymous with  pitch  and  resin.  In  the  Grecian  name,  to  ihe- 
ioii^  the  philosophical  as  well  as  the  theosophical  ideas  of  an- 
tiquity are  happily  blended,  because  of  the  amplitude  of  its 
derivation  ;  for  it  may  be  derived  from  seo^  to  run  ;  on  ac- 
count of  its  hasty,  rapacious  flame,  for  which  it  was  also 
called  harpahtikon,  "  a  celeritate  avellendi ;"  or  from  theios, 
divine  ;  owing  to  its  use  in  ancient  religious  rites  as  "  quod- 
dum  divinum  ;"  and  hence  also  the  third  derivation  from 
thueo^  saffire  ;  because  "  Sulphur  habet  et  in  religionibus 
locum  ad' expiandas  suflitu  domus."  Quite  in  the  spirit  of 
his  time  did  Homer  Odys.  xxii,  481,  call  it  Kachonachos^ 
malorum  medelum,  the  remedy  par  excellence  ;  for  so  high 
did  it  stand  in  the  estimation  of  the  ancients,  that  they  must 
have  considered  it  at  one  time,  a  panacea  for  the  most  for- 
midable ills  of  life  ;  so  much  so,  that  Irenaeus  and  Epiphanes 
made  it  on  that  account  a  subject  for  their  satire.  The  Latin 
name  Sulphur,  is  a  hybrid  of  Greek  and  Latin,  instead  of  ho- 
I'on  fuev ;  solum ^wer,  the  apueron^  or  solid  brimstone  intact 
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from  fire,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Gleba  and  Egnla  and 
other  kinds  of  sulphur,  enumerated  by  Plinius,  which  v/ere  all 
considered  as  more  or  less  modified  by  fire. 

The  Alchemists  have  taken  their  ideas  concerning  sul- 
phur from  the  ancients,  only  amplifying  them  by  declaring 
Sulphur,  Sal  and  Mercurius  as  the  three  fundamental 
substances  of  all  things  ;  and  certainly  more  in  view  of  this 
wide-spread  afiinity,  as  justly  conceived  by  them,  than  from 
mere  mystic  arbitrariness  have  they  chosen  their  beautiful  sym- 
bol, I  id  est.,  the  triangle  as  linear  representation  of  the  an- 
cient symbol  of  fire,  the  pyramid,  and  (with  a  curved  basis)  of 
the  cone,  as  the  type  of  so  many  Coniferse,  rich  in  gum  and 
resin  ;  and  hence,  as  it  were,  so  many  organic  sulphurides  ; 
the  -|-  signifying  acid,  combined  with  the  A  anounce,  there- 
fore, the  acidifying  combustible,  or  Brenz  as  we  should  caU 
it,  in  the  good  old  Saxon  word,  Bryn-ar,  Brenne-stone. 

These  remarks  suffice  to  show,  that  the  name  and  symbol 
of  Sulphur  indicate  a  remedy,  standing  high  in  the  estimation 
of  the  ancients  ;  considered  by  them  heating  and  acidifying, 
healing  and  expiating  ;  and  as  in  the  progress  of  our  in- 
vestigation we  shall  see  that  its  pathogenesis  justifies  these 
attributes,  we  may  claim  remembrance  for  the  origin  of  its 
name  and  symbol.        [to  be  continued.] 

MEDICAL   STATISTICS. 

BY  H.  P.  GATCHELL,  M.  D. 

I  have  long  felt  desirous  of  determining  with  some  ap- 
proximation to  accuracy  just  what  medicine  is  doing — what 
the  difierent  modes  of  practice  are  accomplishing  as  com- 
pared with  no-practice,  as  well  as  what  they  are  accomplish- 
ing as  compared  with  one  another.  The  former  of  these  two 
relations  needs  a  determination  as  much  as  the  latter.  For 
there  is  an  increasing  impression  that  while  Allopathy  is,  on 
the  average,  doing  mischief,  Homseopathy  simply  nothing, 
except  acting  as  a  jplaceho.  And  there  is  as  much  signifi- 
cance in  the  statement  of  Dr.  Sharp,  "  that  what  the  advo- 
cates of  Homoeopathy  have  really  to  aim  at,  is  to  prove  its 
superiority  not  over  large  doses  of  medicine,  but  over  no 
medicine  at  all." 

Nor  are  the  difficulties  attending  the  solution  of  these 
problems  slight.  Ordinarily,  in  the  physical  sciences,  the 
experimenter  has  a  control  over  the  conditions  which  does 
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not  obtain  in  the  search  after  medical  results.  The  cultiva- 
tor of  the  physical  sciences  can  vary  his  conditions  at  will, 
excluding  all  incidental  ones,  and  thus  secure  accurate 
results.  Or  if  he  is  cultivating  astronomical  science,  where 
the  forces  and  moving  bodies  are  beyond  the  control  of  his 
will,  he  yet  finds  that  degree  of  uniformity  and  simplicity  of 
causes,  which  preclude  the  necessity  of  voluntary  exclusion. 

In  medicine  it  is  difierent.  There  subsequents  are  far 
fi'om  being  in  all  cases  consequents.  Acute  diseases  tend  to 
self- termination,  and  in  the  course  of  chronic  diseases,  so 
many  changes  are  ever  occurring  of  amelioration  or  ag- 
gravation, or  in  the  development  of  new  symptoms  from 
meteorological  and  other  causes,  that  it  is  often  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty  to  determine  how  much  agency  medicine 
may  have  had  in  the  cure  of  the  one,  or  the  modification, 
of  the  other. 

We  cannot  analyze  the  human  system  and  reduce  its 
antecedents  and  consequents  to  the  same  simple  relations  to 
one  another  as  the  cultivator  of  the  physical  sciences  is  able 
to  do  with  the  facts  in  his  sphere. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  extensive  and  reliable  sta- 
tistics should  be  collected  and  analyzed  in  order  to  a  satis- 
factory determination  of  medical  problems.  In  no  other 
way  can  valuable  and  comprehensive  conclusions  be  estab- 
lished. Statistics  are  the  mathematics  of  moral,  social  and 
medical  problems  ;  and  mathematics  have  the  same  value  in 
these  departments  of  inquiry  that  they  have  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  physical  sciences.  They  give  definiteness  and 
certainty  to  generalizations. 

Some  affect  to  despise  statistics  in  their  application  to 
medicine,  and  to  propose  each  one's  individual  experience 
as  the  only  satisfactory  test.  But  how  shall  any  one  esti- 
mate the  value  of  his  own  experience  by  comparing  it  with 
itself  ?  Or  how  is  the  experience  of  others  to  be  accurately 
presented  except  by  a  statistical  statement  ?  Or  is  it  pro- 
posed that  each  individual,  professional  and  lay,  shall  per- 
sonally test  all  modes  of  practice  ? 

It  is  quite  certain  that  those  who  propose  to  reject  statis- 
tics from  medicine  are  shallow  reasoners,  deficient  in  both 
reflective  and  mathematical  capacity.  If  statistics  enable  us 
to  anticipate  in  a  settled  state  of  society  the  amount  of  crime 
which  shall  be  perpetrated,  and  the  number  of  deaths  which 
shall  annually  occur  under  ordinary  conditions ;  if  they  furnish 
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the  only  sure  basis  for  life,  health  and  property-insurance,  then 
are  they  also  significant  in  regard  to  the  mortality  attending 
different  modes  of  practice.  And  any  mode  of  practice 
which  could  exhibit  a  superior  success,  attested  by  satisfac- 
tory statistics,  would  not  only  obtain  in  the  end  universal 
adoption,  but  would  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  ratio  of  its 
superior  success,  secure  for  its  votaries  a  more  favorable 
rate  of  insurance  of  health  or  life.  If  existing  companies 
would  not  afford  this,  new  ones  would  be  formed  for  the 
purpose.  Thus  suppose  that  satisfactory  statistics  should 
show  an  average  duration  of  sickness  under  Homoeopathic 
treatment  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than  Allopathic,  a 
health-insurance  company  could  afibrd  to  reduce  its  premium 
to  the  Homoeopathist  in  the  same  ratio. 

Or  suppose  it  to  be  shown  that  the  average  mortality 
under  Homoeopathic  treatment  is  one  half  of  that  under  Allo- 
pathic treatment,  a  life-insurance  could  afford  to  diminish 
its  premium  in  a  ratio  corresponding  to  the  influence  of  this 
diminished  mortality  upon  the  average  duration  of  life. 
And  if  such  results  could  be  sustained  by  sufficiently  ample 
and  accurate  statistics,  there  would  exist,  in  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  our  Homoeopathic  population,  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  capitalists  either  to  reduce  insurance  rates  in  their 
tavor  or  to  form  new  companies  to  insure  Homoeopathists 
exclusively. 

Otherwise  mutual  inssurance  companies  would  be  formed 
among  Homoeopathists  ;  for  why  should  the  Homoeopathist 
pay  the  high  premium  because  his  neighbor  chooses  to  be- 
come bed-ridden  or  to  be  slaughtered  allopathically  ?  The 
objector  betrays  scanty  reflective  capacity  in  another  respect. 
For  what  is  his  individual  experience,  when  reduced  to 
form,  but  a  statement  of  the  numerical  relation  between 
deaths  and  recoveries  in  various  diseases  ?  And  what  is 
such  a  statement  different  from  any  other  statistics,  except 
that  it  will  be  found  that  men  of  this  class  have  their  results 
reduced  to  no  definite  form,  existing,  perhaps,  only  in  a  loose 
state  in  their  own  minds  ? 

Or  does  the  objector  mean  to  say  that  the  statistics  of  all 
others  than  himself  are  of  no  value  ?  Such  a  conclusion 
argues  either  dense  ignorance  or  singular  conceit. 

If  he  is  not  aware  that  the  profoundest  naturalists  are 
compelled,  in  order  to  make  extensive  attainments,  to  rely 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  experience  of  others — if  he  is 
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not  aware  that  science  could  never  advance,  if  each  cultiva- 
tor, distrusting  or  despising  the  labors  of  others,  should 
undertake  to  repeat  for  himself  all  the  experiments  of  his 
predecessors — if  he  is  not  aware  of  the  utter  impossibility 
of  any  learning  or  science  without  extensive  and  constantly 
increasing  reliance  upon  the  labors  of  others,  why  then  he 
is  hopelessly  ignorant. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  means  to  say  that  no  one  is  trust- 
worthy but  himself,  and  consequently  that  he  alone  is  enti- 
tled to  urge  upon  others  his  own  experience  as  a  reason 
for  their  conviction,  why  then  he  should  be  transferred  to 
Columbus,  or  to  some  other  place  containing  similar  provi- 
sion for  such  unfortunates. 

If  he  means  simply  to  say  that  statistics  should  be  care- 
fully collected  and  discriminatingly  admitted,  it  would  be 
well  to  express  the  idea  more  definitely. 

Statistics  are  the  mathematics  of  experience.  Through 
defective  data  erroneous  results  may  be  deduced.  This  is 
equally  true  in  the  application  of  mathematics  to  astronomy 
or  chemistry.  But  no  one  proposes,  therefore,  to  abandon 
their  application  in  these  sciences,  but  only  to  analyze  more 
carefully  the  data  of  calculation. 

It  is  proper  that  physicians  should  imitate,  in  this  respect, 
the  cultivators  of  physical  science ;  and  so,  indeed,  following 
the  example  of  eminent  French  statisticians,  the  more  in- 
telligent of  the  profession  are  disposed  to  do. 

True,  it  would  be  perhaps  premature  at  the  present  time, 
to  attempt  any  final  adjustment  of  the  several  questions 
proposed  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  but  it  argues 
no  undue  presumption  to  attempt  an  approximation.  Accord- 
ingly in  the  next  Magazine  I  shall  endeavor  proximately  to 
show  what  is  the  general  rate  of  mortality  at  the  present  time 
in  England  and  America,  what  is  the  rate  under  Homoeo- 
pathic practice  as  compared  with  Allopathic,  and  what  the 
comparative  mortality  of  each  compared  with  no-practice. 

Assuming  that  like  circumstances  will  continue  to  prevail  during 
the  years  to  come  in  this  State,  which  may  be  regarded  as  certain, 
the  population  will  continually  be  affected  by  the  same  rate  of 
mortality.  And  hence  we  may  safely  estimate  and  predict,  that, 
of  the  specified  number  of  infants  at  the  outset  of  life,  1,243  will 
perish  prematurely  in  the  first  year  of  existence,  and  9,025,  or 
numbers  in  that  proportion,  will  survive  to  enter  upon  the  second 
year.  A'  very  considerable  but  decreasing  mortality  likewise 
17 
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prevails  in  the  second  and  third  years,  leaving  only  8,183,  or 
about  four-fifths  of  the  original  number,  to  commence  upon  their 
fourth  year.  But  after  this  age  the  juvenile  system  acquires  more 
firmness,  and  a  greater  degree  of  the  vigor  and  experience  to 
guard  against  disease.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  7,134  survive 
to  enter  upon  a  more  active  and  responsible  career  of  life ;  of 
whom  6,302  attained  to  **thirty-five" — the  meridian  of  man- 
hood. 

Proceeding  onward  for  twenty  years,  to  the  age  of  "  fifty-five,*' 
only  4,727,  or  less  than  one  half  the  original  number,  then  survive. 
From  this  age  the  numbers  are  decimated  more  frequently,  and 
the  vacated  places  of  the  fallen  are  occupied  by  advancing  genera- 
tions, till,  having  passed  the  mental  and  physical  changes  in  the 
round  and  mystery  of  life,  so  graphically  portrayed  in  the  ''Seven 
Ages"  of  the  dramatist^,  a  few  become  centenarians  and  linger  on 
the  verge  of  life,  till  virtually,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  six 
years,  all  have  closed  their  earthly  existence. 

The  table  for  Maryland  also  comprises  the ''Expectations  of 
Life,"  or  the  average  number  of  years  which  the  great  mass  of 
the  white  population  live  after  a  given  present  age.  This  arrange- 
ment of  the  data  is  justly  described  as  that  which  is  of  the  most 
interest  to  society  ;  for  it  points  out  the  average  number  of  years 
in  which  one  member  of  the  community  with  another  participates 
in  the  pleasures  and  cares  of  life. 

An  individual,  for  instance,  on  attaining  his  thirtieth  birth-day 
has  an  expectancy  of  nearly  thirty-five  years.  At  fifty  years  of 
age  the  lease  of  time's  estate  (so  to  express  the  idea)  is  limited 
to  a  little  more  than  nineteen  years  longer.  The  maximum  ex- 
pectation— 52.86  years — is  at  the  age  of  four  in  this  table;  in  the 
well  known  Carlisle  table,  it  is  represented  to  occur  at  the  age  of 
five  ;  and  at  six  in  the  Swedish  table.  The  joint  expectation  for 
two  lives,  as  in  the  marriage  relation,  or  the  average  period  during 
which  both  shall  be  living,  may  now  be  determined  in  like  manner 
and  also  for  three  or  more  lives  of  given  ages. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  tables,  properly  constructed  from 
sufficient  data,  never  differ  widely  from  each  other.  For  this 
reason,  and  on  account  of  their  high  value,  insertion  is  likewise 
given  in  that  report  to  three  standard  European  tables  ;  from  no 
one  of  which  does  the  Maryland  table  differ  in  the  comparison  so 
much  as  they  differ  among  themselves.. 

Indeed,  the  duration  of  life  by  the  Maryland  table  is  found  to 
be  almost  an  exact  medium  between  the  British  Female  Annui- 
tant's and  the  Carlisle  values,  which  affords  strong  proof  of 
accuracy.  From  these  tabular  forms  for  Marjdand,  the  probabili- 
ties of  life  can  readily  be  ascertained  in  a  given  case,  with  the 
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value  of  annuities,  assurances,  and  other  reversions  dependent  upon 
lives.  And  when  extended  to  other  localities,  the  results  will 
eventually  promote  a  most  important  national  purpose,  one  which 
has  long  been  desired — that  of  obtaining  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
standard  of  human  life  among  different  classes  of  population  in 
this  country. 

Statement  of  Deaths  during  the  Year  ending  June  1,  1850. 

Number  of  deaths.  Ratio  to  the  num- 
ber living. 

Maine -  — -.7,545  77.29 

New  Hampshire , 4,268  74.49 

Vermont 3,132  100.29 

Massachusetts 19,414  51.23 

Rhode  Island 2,241  65.83 

Connecticut 5,781  64.13 

New  York 44,339  69  85 

New  Jersey 6,467  75.70 

Pennsylvania 28,318  81.63 

Delaware 1,209  75.71 

Maryland 9,504  60.77 

Virginia 19,053  74.61 

North  Carolina 10,207  85.12 

South  Carolina 7,987  83.59 

Georgia 9,920  91,33 

Alabama 9,084  84.94 

Mississippi 8,711  69.63 

Louisiana 11,948  42.85 

Texas 3,047  69.79 

Florida 933  93.67 

Kentucky „.. 15,206  6460 

Tennessee 11,759  85.26 

Missouri 12,211  55.85 

Arkansas 2,987  70.18 

Ohio 28,949  68.41 

Indiana 12,728  77.65. 

Illinois 11,619  73.28 

Michigan 4,520  87.97 

Iowa 2,044  94.03^ 

Wisconsin 2,884  105.82 

California 

Minnesota 30  202.56 

Oregon. 47  282.82" 

New  Mexico 1,157  53.19 

Utah 239  47.61 

District  of  Columbia 846.  61.09; 
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HOMOEOPATHY, 

CONSIDERED  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  WITH  UNIVERSAL  ANALOGY. 

BY  JOHN  GRANGER,  M.  D.,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

It  is  a  fact  familiar  to  you  all,  that  about  fifty  years  ago 
the  following  proposition  was  laid  down  by  Samuel  Hahne- 
mann : — "  A  disease  is  cured  in  the  most  direct  and  com- 
plete manner  by  a  remedy  capable  of  producing  in  the 
healthy  body  an  artificial  affection  similar  to  that  which  it 
cures."  This  proposition,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Homoeopathic  medical  doctrine  is  the  faithful  exposition  of 
numerous  facts,  resulting  from  two  modes  of  observation. 
The  first  of  these  had  for  its  scope  to  determine  the  action  of 
^medicine  upon  the  body  in  its  healthy  state.  The  other,  de- 
signs to  tests  the  efficacy  of  these  sul3stances  upon  diseases 
analogous  to  those  which  the  medicine  by  its  inherent  pro- 
perties produces  in  the  healthy  subject. 

Experience  has  set  her  seal  upon  the  results  of  these  ob- 
servations with  such  effect,  that  the  Homoeopathic  law  can 
be  regarded  as  an  incontestible  truth^  and  every  honest  man 
may  obtain,  if  he  will  repeat  the  experiments,  confirmation  of 
the  accuracy  of  this  law. 

Hahnemann  established  this  law  only  as  the  result  of  ex- 
perience, evincing  but  little  anxiety  to  obtain  for  it  the  sanc- 
tion of  science,  by  reducing  it  to  a  general  theory,  in  order 
that  Homoeopathy  might  sustain  itself  by  the  simple  test  of 
experiments,  the  generalization  of  its  theory  w^as  not  laid 
down  by  him. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  age  cannot  content  itself  with  this 
scientific  simplism  in  every  instance,  from  a  known  effect  it 
would  trace  up  the  cause  and  considered  in  this  light  the 
Homoepathic  doctrine  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
that  the  wide  field  of  experience  can  boast  of.  Accordingly, 
the  necessity  of  finding  a  solution  to  Homoeopathy,  has  been 
an  agitating  subject  of  thought  to  more  than  one  physician. 
This  necessity  I  have  equally  experienced,  and  keeping  it  in 
view  in  all  my  researches  and  observations,  I  believe  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  Homoeopathy  to  be*  deduced  from  the 
principle  of  the   "  Theorie  de  V  u7iity  universelle^  de  Charles 

In  order  to  understand  how  I  have  arrived  at  this  solution, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  exposition  of  the  fundamental 
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principles  of  this  theory,  from  which  the  Homoeopathic  law 
results  as  a  necessary  consequence. 

Fourier,  in  common  with  the  greatest  minds,  considered 
the  universe  as  an  immense  organism,  in  which  nothing  has 
an  independent  existence,  but  all  is  united  and  co-ordained. 
In  this  organism  each  body  of  our  planetary  system,  while 
performing  the  special  functions  of  its  existence,  forms  a 
part  of  the  grand  whole,  acts  upon,  and  is  acted  upon  by 
it. 

Applying  this  condition  of  existence  to  our  own  globe  he 
considers  man  as  the  central  point  of  its  developments  ; 
lower  in  the  scale  the  animal,  and  at  inferior  degrees  the 
vegetable  and  mineral  creations.  But  in  each  of  the  integ- 
ral portions  of  organized  nature,  life  is  not  an  independent, 
individual  specimen  of  creation,  irregular  and  without  law  ; 
on  the  contrary,  each  exists  as  a  link  in  the  grand  chain, 
formed  into  an  actual  whole  by  the  law  of  universal  ana- 
logy.^ 

This  law  establishes  that  the  developments  of  life  in  its 
highest  state  are  reproduced  allegorically  in  the  unfolding 
of  that  of  the  inferior  orders  of  animated  nature  ;  so  that  the 
conditions  and  evidences  of  the  existence  of  an  animal,  veg- 
etable or  mineral,  are  strictly  determined  by  the  general  law, 
which  constitutes  these  classes  of  beings  allegorical  types  in 
some  sense  of  life  in  man. 

Before  entering  upon  the  method  by  which  the  develop- 
ments of  life  in  each  degree  of  the  scale  of  being  are  bound  to- 
gether by  a  chain  of  analogies,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  its 
comprehension,  it  is  necessary  to  make  known  to  you  a 
second  law,  namely,  ''^Celle  du  mode  d''  essor  du  movement 
o  de  la  viey  (The  methods  by  which  our  life  manifests  it- 
self, or  the  movement  of  our  nature  is   developed.) 

In  whatever  sphere  of  creation  this  movement  is  manifest- 
ed, its  operations  are  never  simple,  and  in  its  complex  efforts 
it  is  always  either  harmonic  or  subversive.  This  law  evi- 
dently manifests  itself  in  the  movement  of  the  planetary 
system,  and  in  the  various  phases  of  life  exhibited  among 
the  different  classes  of  beings  upon  our  own  globe. 

Thus  J  in  the  celestial  sphere,  we  behold  the  planets  guided 
in  their  orbits  by  a  regular  law  and  moving  harmoniously  to- 
gether ;  while  the  comets  follow  an  irregular  and  eccentric 
course  consequent  to  their  imperfect  implanation  upon  our 
own  globe,  the  organism  of  the  highest  in  the  whole  series  of 
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living  beings,  the  passional  movement,  or  the  development 
of  that  life  which  constitutes  our  humanity,  is  imitative  of  the 
celestial  movement,  and  is  subjected  to  a  duality,  or  double 
movement. 

The  different  classes  of  society  existing  on  the  eartli,  the 
savage,  barbarous,  and  civilized  are  only  different  degrees  of 
the  subversive  order  of  human  nature.  In  this  state  of  exist- 
ence the  passions  are  compressed,  violent,  contradictory,  af- 
fecting evil  instead  of  good,  for  which  God  created  them 
This  period  of  man's  existence  is  one  of  confusion,  contrary 
to  the  original  purpose  of  God,  who  designed  all  in  harmony 
and  for  happiness. 

In  the  second  period,  that  of  association,  man's  pasional 
nature,  has  a  harmonic  development,  it  is  neither  repressed 
nor  subjected  through  any  device  or  violence  impelled  by  at- 
traction, the  sole  and  universal  motive  power  to  develop  it- 
self in  all  its  intensity  in  harmonic  combinations. 

Among  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  either  animal,  veget- 
able or  mineral,  this  law  of  a  double  movement,  equally  mani- 
fests itself.  In  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the  law 
of  a  regular  development,  the  singular  identity  of  arrange- 
ment which  shows  the  lower  species  to  possess  in  rudiment 
every  part  and  principle  of  the  highest,  has  been  studied  suf- 
ficiently in  detail,  and  elsewhere  comparative  pathology  has 
brought  to  light  the  efiects  of  a  subversive  action  in  these 
wo  kingdoms. 

Finally,  we  find  a  representation,  or  rather  reflexion  of 
this  double  movement  even  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  In 
truth,  if  we  admit  the  crystal  as  the  regular  form  of  a  mineral, 
does  not  this  undergo  numerous  changes  during  its  crystali- 
zation,  more  or  less  regular,  transforming  even  the  shapeless 
mass  ? 

These  two  laws  being  admitted,  first  the  law  of  universal 
analogy  iii  organized  nature ;  second,  the  compound  or 
double  movement  of  this  organization  ;  I  will  now  explain 
how  these  laws  connect  the  links  in  the  chain  of  life,  making 
a  grand  type  of  unity. 

We  have  advanced  *;hat  man  exhibits  in  his  being  the 
highest  development  upon  the  earth,  of  the  gift  of  life.  He 
is  the  conclusion  and  crowning  work  of  creation,  he  is  the 
highest  portion  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  holds  subject  to 
his  will  the  inferior  orders  of  creation. 

But  man  is  not  a  simple  being,  he  is  by  nature  compound, 
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endowed  with  a  soul  or  passional  princiy^le,  and  a  material 
organization.  Making  this  distinction  the  emblematical 
representations  of  this  two-fold  nature  of  man,  demands  ne- 
cessarily two  grand  divisions  correspondent  to  this  nature. 
We  shall  then  find  images  emblematic  of  the  passional,  and 
also  of  man's  material  nature.  Each  of  these  two  classes  is 
again  subdivided  into  two  orders  of  emblems,  those  of  har- 
monic, and  those  of  a  subversive  order. 

Let  us  examine,  iirst,  how  man's  passional  nature  may  be 
symbolically  represented  to  us. 

In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  we  must  consider  that  the 
soul  of  man,  the  active,  passional  principle,  develops  itself  in 
ideas  and  sentiments.  It  is  progressive  by  nature,  constant- 
ly impelling  him  to  extend  his  sphere  of  action,  to  establish 
relations  with  his  equals,  to  organize  society,  in  a  word,  to 
live  extensively  and  objectively.  By  analoi^y,  tlie  emblem 
which  represents  this  passional  development,  must  be  imma- 
terial in  its  nature,  should  consist  of  sentiment  and  ideas, 
suggested  by  the  examination  of  its  exterior  organization  ; 
in  other  words,  by  interpretation  of  its  exterior  characteris- 
tics, considered  objectively  or  relatively  ;  at  the  same  time, 
this  allegorical  interpretation  should  not  be  arbitrarily  made. 
It  results  from  a  strict  application  of  an  invariable  law, 
which  Fourier  deduces  from  his  estimate  of  the  passions  ;  a 
law  which  gives  to  each  part  of  organized  nature,  either  ani- 
mal, vegetable  or  mineral,  a  precise  and  determined  signifi- 
cation. It  would  follow  according  to  these  views,  that  every- 
thing in  nature  is  destined  to  represent  emblematically,  by 
its  color,  form,  structure,  taste,  &c.,  the  development  of 
some  passional  harmony. 

This  doctrine  gives  to  every  created  being  a  visible  design, 
presents  life  in  all  its  forms  under  a  new  aspect,  making  it  one 
magnificent  picture  of  brilliant  and  varying  colors,  exciting 
our  highest  admiration  and  interest. 

As  the  passions  have  a  two-fold  mode  of  development, 
harmonic  and  submissive,  so  the  inferior  orders  of  creation, 
clothed  in  allegory,  present  a  faithful  picture  of  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  society.  In  order  to  render  this  mode  of  inter- 
pretation more  intelligible,  let  us  take  an  example  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

In  the  Crown  Imperial  (Fritillaria-Imperealis,)  from  its 
various  and  peculiar  properties,  we  have  a  picture  of  the 
humble,  yet  noble  industry  of  the  unfortunate  scholar. 
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This  majestic  flower,  a  native  of  Persia,  has  a  six-petalled 
nodding  corolla,  surmounted  by  a  leafy  crown  ;  its  germ 
(in  common  with  the  lily  and  tulip)  from  its  triangular  form 
is  emblematic  oi  truth  ;  the  curious  appearance  of  its  necta- 
ries presents  a  fact  of  great  interest,  a  liquid  drop  secretes  it- 
self in  each  nectariferous  cavity.  "We  marvel  why  the  flower 
shows  such  signs  of  grief  as  its  drooping  head  and  tearful 
nectaries  betoken.  But  does  it  not  represent  to  us,  is  it  not 
the  emblem  of  that  class  of  beings  who  groan  in  secret  ? 
Laborious,  even  as  the  flower  carries  in  its  leafy  crown  sur- 
mounting the  stock,  the  emblematic  standard  of  noble  indus- 
try in  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  class  of  laborers  who  sigh 
in  secret,  is  not  that  of  the  uneducated  mass,  but  the  learned 
scholars,  whom  necessity  compels  to  bow  before  all  the  joy- 
ousness  of  life,  even  as  the  flower  bends  its  beautiful  petals 
in  the  attitude  of  humility ;  while  the  usurer  and  oppressor 
rapidly  acquire  possessions,  the  artist  and  scholar  who  form 
the  chief  ornaments  of  society,  like  the  secret  tears  which 
swell  the  nectaries  of  our  flower,  are  rewarded  only  by  sor- 
row and  weariness.  The  color  of  this  flower  is  orange,  the 
symbolic  hue  of  enthusiasm,  through  the  poverty  and  humil- 
iation in  which  their  youth  is  steeped.  And  as  the  flower, 
ere  its  final  destiny  is  accomplished,  lifts  its  head,  its  pe- 
tals all  withered,  and  its  beauty  gone,  too  late  for  the  sun- 
shine and  the  dew  ;  so  at  the  close  of  a  youth  spent  in  pri- 
vations and  obscurity,  oftentimes  in  oppression,  injustice 
and  detraction,  he,  who  has  enriched  the  world  by  the  la- 
bors of  his  genius,  may  at  last  rise  from  his  poverty,  and 
redeem  his  old  age  from  indigence,  but  too  late  to  enjoy 
the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  his  youth  is  gone,  his  bright  vi- 
sions fled. 

We  have  observed  that  the  soul,  the  passional  nature  of 
man,  can  be  allegorically  represented  by  means  of  its  senti- 
ments and  ideas ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  his  material  or- 
ganization. This  part  of  his  constitution  has  a  sensible, 
material,  organic  development,  being  specially  designed  to 
sustain  and  develop  man's  individuality  in  his  social 
sphere. 

It  would  result  then,  that  the  emblematic  reproduction  of 
these  phenomena  ought  to  manifest  itself  in  a  special  man- 
ner, in  order  to  sustain  a  relation  to  this  peculiar  nature  ; 
the  allegory  should  consist  here,  in  the  sensations  and  or- 
ganic demonstrations,  either  good  or  evil,  which  the  body  by 
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virtue  of  its  inherent  properties  possess.  Hence,  considered 
in  this  connection,  substances  in  nature  are  divided  into  two 
classes.  The  one  representing  certain  healthy  operations, 
capable  of  producing  upon  our  organization  an  agreeable 
sensation,  affording  nourishment,  strength  and  vigor.  The 
other  representing  certain  efiects  of  disordered  or  subversive 
action,  and  upon  application,  coinmnnicating  and  producing 
in  an  imitating  and  painful  manner,  an  artificial  disease 
similar  to  a  natural  malady.  We  have  abundant  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  these  two  orders  of  substances ;  on  one 
hand,  we  have  numerous  aliments,  properly  so  called ;  on 
the  other,  we  find  all  those  substances  pathogenetic,  of 
which  the  greatest  portion  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  ex- 
amined ,  still,  through  the  researches  and  labors  of  the  Ho- 
mcEopathic  school,  in  artificial  pathology,  we  have  already 
a  large  number  sufficiently  remarkable.  To  give  only  an 
example,  hdladonna^  among  other  properties  is  a  true  type 
of  disordered  organic  action  which  w^e  observe  in  scarla- 
tina. 

After  having  explained  in  what  manner,  by  virtue  of  the 
law^  of  universal  analogy,  unity  is  established  among  the 
difierent  gradations  and  manifestations  of  lite,  either  through 
a  harmonic  or  subversive  action,  it  remains  to  be  considered 
what  is  effected  by  the  allegorical  representations  of  this  ac- 
tion, what  is  their  utility  in  connection  with  man. 

We  observe  that  eve]^-  science  has  necessarily  tw^o  ends 
to  accomplish;  first  that  of  discovering  or  establishing  a 
truth.  Secondly,  to  determine  the  applicability  of  this 
truth.  In  order  fully  to  appreciate  this  effect,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  there  is  in  man,  and  in  every  created  being,  a  fund- 
amental principle  wdiich  constitutes  his  individuality.  It  is 
the  principle  or  power  of  preservation  and  development,  by 
virtue  of  wdiich,  every  living  being  attracts  and  assimilates 
with  w^hatever  is  homogeneal,  and  repels  whatever  is  lietero- 
geneal. 

This  faculty  is  innate  ;  God,  in  creating  a  being,  must  of 
necessity  endow  his  creation  with  it,  as  consistency  is  His 
attribute. 

Guided  by  this  inherent  law  of  a  created  being,  we  would 
ascertain  what  influence  the  different  orders  of  allegorical 
emblems  exercise  upon  man,  commencing  w^ith  those  which 
belong  to  his  passional  nature  ;  we  have  already  found  that 
there  are  two  species  of  allegory,  first,  that  whicii  represents 
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to  US  .a  harmonic  clGvelopmenfc,  always  producing  satisfaction 
and  delight,  and  from  this  very  state  of  enjoyment,  inviting 
research  for  the  best  means  of  preserving  this  harmony. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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From  the  Allgemeiiie  HoiiKDopathisclie  Zeitung. 

MY  EXPEUIENCE  AND  UBSERVATIUNS  OF  HOMCEOPATHY. 

A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  ITS  EARLIER  HISTORY,  BY  HARTMANN. 
[Translated  for  tlie  ISTortli- Western  Journal  of  floraceopathy.] 

Some  of  oiir  friends  complain  of  our  long  articles  and  of 
their  beinn^  continued  from  number  to  number.  Such  read- 
ers  we  would  recommend  to  turn  aside  from  these  observa- 
tions by  Ilartmann,  as  tliey  will  probably  be  continued 
through  several  Nos.  and  occupy  considerable  space  in  each, 
thougli  tlie  original  articles  will  be  abridged  and  condensed 
as  much  as  possible.  We  are  confident  that  most  of  our 
readers  will  consider  an  introduction  to  the  social  circle  of 
Hahnemann  and  his  early  students,  as  well  worth  a  little 
trouble. 

'^Por  the  future  historian  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
homa>opathic  doctrine,  this  my  labor  will  not  be  quite  in 
vain,  since  it  will  acrpiaint  him  wjth  many  personal  details 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere;  and  these  facts  detailed,  exerted 
an  undoubted  influence  upon  the  advancement  and  extension 
of  IIomoGopathy,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  ea- 
sily have  acquired  quiteanother  form.  If  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  ignore  or  even  to  pal i ate  the  errors  which  men  commit, 
yet  have  1  ever  pursued  this  plan,  to  touch  lightly  upon  these 
faults,  or  to  give  them  no  consideration  at  all,  except  where 
they  have  important  ])earing  u[)on  the  course  of  the  history. 

''  However  tar  it  may  be  from  uiy  intention  to  write  an  au- 
tobiography, it  is  yet  impossible  to  avoid  saying  a  few  words 
of  myself,  in  order  to  gain  the  point  from  wdiich  I  intended 
to  begin,  and  from  which  the  thread  of  my  history  is  to  be 
drawn  out." 

In  the  year  1810,  Ilartmann,  then  a  feeble  youth  of  four- 
teen,  went  to  the  Lyceum  at  Chemnitz  with  a   view   of 
studying  Theology;  so  poor  that  he  had  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren of  the  weavers  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence. 
He  had  made  the  acquaintance   of   Hornburg  who   also 
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intended  to  study  Theology,  but  after  six  month's  study,  he 
resolved  to  turn  his  attention  to  medicine,  and  Hartraann, 
already  predisposed  to  this  course,  was  easily  led  to  follow 
his  example.  Hornburg's  success  in  curing  many  reputed 
incurable  cases  before  he  had  even  graduated,  excited  Hart- 
mann's  ambition,  and  inspired  him  with  the  greatest  admi- 
ration of  Hornburg,  w^hom  he  considered  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  men  of  tlie  day,  since  he  acquired  in  so  short  a 
time  that  I'or  which  others  need  years  of  study.  At  eigh- 
teen Ilartmaii  repaired  to  the  University  at  Leipsic,  w^here 
he  says : — 

"  Hornburg  was  again  my  room-mate ;  after  three  months' 
residence  there,  he  introduced  me  to  the  acquaintance  of 
Hahnemann, and  sought  admission  for  me  into  the  narrow  cir- 
cle of  the  friends  of  this  great  man.  Whoever  has  seen  Hah- 
nemann, has  personally  made  his  acquaintance  and  has  heard 
him  speak,  were  it  but  once,  with  lofty  enthusiasm  and 
transporting  eloquence,  of  his  important  discovery  in  the 
domain  of  practical  medicine,  w411  surely  think  it  by  no 
means  strange,  that  a  tryo  in  medicine  should  reverence  this 
man  as  a  saint,  and  should  inwardly  resolve  to  devote  his 
whole  life  without  reserve  to  him  and  his  doctrine.  I  am 
confident  that  every  one  who  knew  Hahnemann  at  that  time 
agrees  with  me,  or  surely  does  not  blame  my  apparently  ex- 
travagant praise  of  this  venerable  man,  endowed  by  nature 
with  such  a  lofty  intellect,  if  I  set  him  by  the  side  of  the 
greatest  intellects  in  the  profession  in  our  time,  and  even 
declare  him  to  be  the  greatest  of  them  all,  since  no  physi- 
cian has  commenced  such  a  gigantic  work  and  one  so  likely 
to  endure  the  test  of  time,  nor  brought  it  to  such  a  pitch  of 
perfection  that  it  may  not  only  be  compared  with  former  med- 
ical systems,  but  is  in  many  respects  quite  superior  to  them. 
This  is  readily  admitted  now,  but  even  then,  when  I  made 
Hahnemann's  acquaintance,  his  fame  was  wide  spread,  and 
he  performed  cures  which  bordered  on  the  incredible,  and 
which  established  his  reputation  more  and  more  permanently. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  those  frequently  recurring 
diseases  from  the  undue  use  of  medicines,  the  cure  of  which 
was  the  more  easy  to  him,  as  he  always  made  it  a  rule  in 
his  inquiry  into  the  physiological  effects  of  drugs,  to  learn 
with  accuracy  the  antidote  of  each  one.  He  could  not  but 
perform  successful  cures  since  it  was  evident  to  him  that  his 
doses,  so  small  when  compared  with  the  usual  massive  com- 
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pounds,  could  effect  nothing  unless  the  diseased  organism, 
so  bunglingly  overdosed,  was  left  to  itself  for  a  while,  so 
that  the  conservative  powers  of  nature  might,  in  some  de- 
gree, at  least,  overcome  the  too  powerful  effects  of  the  drugs ; 
in  this  manner  the  pure  image  of  the  disease  was  more 
sharply  defined,  and  he  was  enabled  to  select  his  remedies 
more  exactly.  But  since  many  patients  subjected  to  such 
an  inefficient  treatment,  would  be  disposed  to  lose  confidence 
in  him  and  his  skill,  while  he  remained  merely  an  observer, 
and  refrained  from  active  treatment,  he  felt  constrained  to 
indulge  in  deception  of  his  patients  ;  a  deception  alike  bene- 
ficial to  himself  and  to  them.  The  deception  consisted  in 
this,  that  he  prescribed  the  diet  with  the  greatest  care  and 
gave  the  patients  ut  aliqu'-d  acGejpisse  jputet — unmedicated 
sugar  of  milk  or  pulverized  oyster  shells.  During  this  ap- 
parently inactive  treatment,  the  sufferings  of  the  patients 
often  underwent  such  a  favorable  change  that  they  no  longer 
entertained  the  slightest  doubt  regarding  the  efficacy  of  the 
little  doses,  and  hence  yielded  themselves  with  implicit  con- 
fidence to  the  founder  of  Homoeopathy,  which  confidence  no 
one  surely  had  ever  any  reason  to  regret.  That  such  cures 
are  now  becomino;  more  rare,  arises  from  the  much  more 
simple  regimen  of  allopathists  and  their  greatly  reduced 
doses  which  have  been  unconsciously  forced  upon  them  by 
the  continual  progress  of  Hahnemann. 

VK  vf^  VF  Tf*  TT"  'vF 

Hornburg  did  not  make  use  of  very  many  homoeopathic 
remedies,  but  these  few  he  knew  so  accurately,  and  by  their 
frequent  employment,  was  so  perfectly  familiar  with  the  pre- 
cise sphere  of  their  action,  that  he  effected  far  more  with 
them  than  others  did  with  a  greater  number  of  remedies 
whose  effects  were  less  exactly  known.  Among  the  so- 
called  antipsoric  remedies,  he  used  none  but  Sulphur,  Cal- 
carea,  Silicea,  Nitric  Acid,  and  a  few  others.  But  his 
practical  talent  was  remarkable,  and  very  few  were  so  gifted 
by  good  dame  Nature  in  this  respect:  he  required  but  few 
questions  to  recognize  the  disease  with  unerring  perception, 
and  to  select  with  remarkable  tact  the  most  appropriate 
remedy.  For  him  the  duties  of  his  profession  seemed  but  a 
diversion,  yet  no  one  who  saw  him  at  the  bed-side  of  a  pa- 
tient, could  fail  to  acknowledge  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  art,  or  to  love  and  esteem  him  for 
this  devotion.     With  an  accuteness  peculiar  to  himself,  he 
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would  often  find  a  symptom,  apparently  the  most  insignifi- 
cant, to  be  the  most  characteristic,  and  seldom  erred ;  he 
would  also  pronounce  the  most  venturesome  prognoses,  and 
exactly  describe  drug  aggravations  in  their  commencement 
and  progress,  of  which  I  was  often  witness,  and  about  which 
I  had  many  a  dispute  with  him  in  hopes  of  repressing  this 
over  confidence ;  in  this,  however,  I  never  succeeded,  as  he 
always  opposed  to  me  the  instances  of  his  success,  and  re- 
garded the  few  unsuccessful  instances  as  exceptions  to  the 
rule !  This  same  talent  he  required  other  Homoeopathists 
to  possess,  and  blamed  them  as  indolent  because  they  Iiad  it 
not  in  the  same  degree,  while  it  never  occurred  to  him  that 
in  this  respect  he  had  an  advantage  over  others.  As  a  man, 
no  one  could  help  loving  and  esteeming  Hornburg,  and 
especially  as  a  friend,  for  he  was  kind,  sympathizing,  oblig- 
ing, frank— always  ready  with  counsel  or  aid,  and  it  was 
only  after  many  bitter  experiences,  and  the  denial  of  his  real 
worth,  together  w^ith  the  opposition  by  which  he  was  beset 
— the  constantly  recurring  intrigues,  and  the  insinuations 
which  were  whispered  about,  that  be  became,  in  his  last 
days,  tinged  with  suspicion  against  all  men  and  even  against 
his  best  friends. 

This  was  the  man  who  by  his  example  as  well  as  by  in- 
troducing me  to  Hahnemann,  had  such  an  influence  upon 
my  whole  life.  I  might  possibly  without  him  have  given 
myself  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  I  should  ever  have  embraced  Homoeopathy,  which 
in  those  days  only  served  as  a  butt  for  the  jokes  of  the 
younger  students.  I  might  quite  as  easily  have  degenerated 
into  a  mere  partisan  if  I  had  followed  Hahnemann's  advice 
— to  study  nothing  but  his  system  which  had  a  firm  and 
substantial  basis,  while  in  the  old  system  nothing  was  relia- 
ble— a  suggestion  which  he  made  to  all  his  pupils  and  which 
in  many  respects  has  been  the  occasion  of  great  mischief, 
and  has  proved  unfortunate  to  many  of  his  adherents.  I 
observed  the  surprise  expressed  by  Hahnemann's  coun- 
tenance when  I  asked  him  in  return,  whether  it  would 
answer  well  merely  to  be  examined  in  Homoeopathy  alone. 
The  many  evasions  with  which  he  used  to  avoid  answering 
this  question,  quite  convinced  me  of  the  danger  and  imprac- 
ticability of  his  advice,  and  the  matter  was  never  again 
mentioned  during  the  course  of  my  studies  with  him ;  in- 
deed he  seemed  purposely  to  avoid  alluding  to  it  in  the 
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presence  of  the  other  young  men,  many  of  whom  were 
studying  with  him  at  the  same  time,  as  if  he  perceived  how 
untenable  was  his  position.  He  took  pleasure  in  conversing 
with  me  upon  the  sciences,  and  was  always  most  enthusiastic 
when  upon  the  subject  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics: 
I  always  took  especial  pains  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire,  partly 
because  his  firey  zeal  was  entertaining,  and  partly  because  I 
acquired  thereby  such  a  knowledge  of  Homoeopathy,  and 
for  many  truly  practical  observations  on  Homoeopathy,  I  am 
am  indebted  to  these  explosions.  It  was,  moreover,  pecu- 
liarly interesting  to  see  Hahnemann,  a  small,  thick  set  man, 
constrained  in  his  gait  and  bearing,  with  a  bald  head,  and  a 
high,  beautifully  formed  forehead,  as  the  blood  at  such 
times  crowded  up  to  his  head,  the  veins  became  turgid, 
the  brow  was  flushed,  his  brilliant  eyes  sparkled,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  take  off  his  little  cap  to  admit  the  cool  air  to 
his  heated  head.  It  was  usually  only  scientific  subjects,  and 
among  them,  his  new  doctrine  especially,  which  could  ex- 
cite him  to  such  a  degree  as  this,  and  could  inspire  him  with 
the  eloquence  of  an  apostle.  And  was  he  not  then  truly  an 
apostle  in  his  art  ?  He  felt  that  he  was,  and  his  great  work 
stood  forth  so  persuasively  before  his  soul  that  he  could  not 
but  have  felt  that  he  had  accomplished  what  thousands  be- 
fore him  had  failed  to  do,  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
after  him  should  never  equal. 

At  such  times  he  forgot  the  material  world  about  him, 
and  nought  but  the  glorious  ideas  to  which  he  had  given 
birth,  passed  before  his  inner  vision.  It  was  an  elevating 
sight  for  his  pupils,  thus  to  see  the  master  in  their  midst : 
at  such  times,  every  one  partook  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  re- 
solved that,  in  spite  of  every  persecution,  of  wliich  we  had 
already  experienced  enough,  that  they  would  faithfully  per- 
severe, and  that  they  would  aid  with  all  their  powers  in  the 
great  work,  for  which  Hahnemann  himself  offered  the  best 
opportunities,  since  he  requested  every  one  who  was  free 
fi.'om  disease,  to  engage  in  the  proving  of  drugs.  Un- 
learned, as  we  yet  were,  in  medicine,  and  still  more  unlearned 
in  the  proper  method  of  proving  drugs,  there  was  nothing 
left  for  him  but  to  teach  us  first,  and  to  instruct  us  minutely 
in  the  course  we  were  to  pursue,  in  every  respect ;  this  he 
did,  in  a  few  words,  but  in  the  clearest  and  most  perceptible 

manner,  as  follows : 

[to  be  cont.nued.] 
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MEMOEY. 

RETURNING   AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  LIFE. 

Sir  Astly  Cooper  relates  the  case  of  a  sailor  who  was 
received  into  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  in  a  state  of  stupor,  from 
an  injmy  in  the  head,  which  had  continued  some  months. 
After  an  operation  he  suddenly  recovered,  so  far  as  to  speak, 
but  no  one  in  the  hospital  understood  his  language.  A  Welsh 
milk-woman  happening  to  come  into  the  ward,  answered  him 
for  he  spoke  Welsh,  which  was  his  native  language.  He 
had  however,  been  absent  from  Wales  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  previous  to  the  accident  had  entirely  forgotten  Welsh, 
although  he  now  spoke  it  fluently,  and  recollected  not  a  sin- 
gle word  of  any  other  tongue.  On  his  perfect  recovery,  he 
again  completely  forgot  his  Welsh,  and  recovered  his  English. 

An  Italian  gentleman,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Rush,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  an  illness  spoke  English ;  in  the  middle  of  it 
French ;  but,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  spoke  only  Italian.  A 
Lutheran  clergyman,  of  Philadelphia,  informed  Dr.  Rush, 
that  Germans  and  Swedes,  of  whom  he  had  a  large  number 
in  his  congregation,  when  near  death,  always  prayed  in  their 
native  languages,  though  some  of  them,  he  was  confident, 
had  not  spoken  them  for  fifty  or  sixty  years.  An  ignorant 
servant  girl,  mentioned  by  Coleridge,  during  the  delirium  of 
fever,  repeated  witli  perfect  correctness,  passages  from  a 
number  of  theological  works,  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Rabbinical 
Hebrew.  It  was  at  length  discovered  that  she  had  been  ser- 
vant to  a  learned  clergyman,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  walk- 
ing backwaid  and  forward  along  a  passage  by  the  kitchen, 
and  there  reading  aloud  his  favorite  authors. 

Dr.  Abercrombie,  relates  the  case  of  a  child,  four  years  of 
age,  who  underwent  the  operation  of  trepanning  while  in  a 
state  of  profound  stupor,  from  a  fracture  of  the  skull.  After 
his  recovery,  he  retained  no  recollection  either  of  the  opera- 
tion or  the  accident ;  yet  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  during  the 
delirium  of  a  fever,  he  gave  his  mother  an  exact  description 
of  the  operation,  of  the  persons,  their  dress,  and  man}^  other 
minute  particulars.  Dr.  Pritchard  mentions  a  man  who  had 
been  employed  with  a  beetle  and  wedges,  splitting  wood. 
At  night  he  put  the  implements  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree, 
and  directed  his  sons  to  accompany  him  the  next  morning 
in  making  a  fence.     In  the  night,  however,  he  became  mad. 
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After  several  years  his  reason  returned,  and  the  first  ques- 
tion he  asked  was,  whether  his  sons  had  brought  home  the 
beetle  and  w^edges.  They,  being  afraid  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
planation, said  they  could  not  find  them  ;  on  which  he  arose, 
went  to  the  field  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  work  so 
many  years  before,  and  found,  in  the  place  where  he  had  left 
them,  the  wedges  and  iron  rings  of  the  beetle,  the  wooden 
part  having  mouldered  away. 


EETURNING  WHILE  DROWNING. 

One  of  the  most  singular  features  in  Psychology  is  the  fact 
which  is  perfectly  notorious,  that  the  faculty  of  memory  ac- 
quires an  activity  and  tenacity  in  the  cases  of  persons  about 
being  drowned,  which  it  never  exhibits  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. An  accident  occurred  some  weeks  since  at  ITew 
York,  which  threw  a  number  of  persons  into  l^orth  E-iver. 

Among  others  were  Mr. ,  and  his  sister;  the  first 

named,  editor  of  a  v/eekly  paper  in  Philadelphia.    They  were 

both  finally  saved.    Mr. describes  the  sensation  while 

under  the  water,  and  in  a  droAvning  condition,  to  be  pleasant 
but  peculiar.  It  seemed  to  him  that  every  event  in  his  life 
crowded  in  his  mind  at  once.  He  was  sensible  of  what  was 
occurring,  and  expected  to  drown,  but  seemed  only  to  regret 
that  such  an  interesting  'item'  as  his  sensations  would  make 
should  be  lost. 

In  noticing  this  statement  in  an  exchange,  I  am  reminded 
of  an  incident,  which,  dissimilar  as  it  is  to  the  one  just  nar- 
rated, in  its  general  features,  has  the  same  remarkable  awak- 
ening of  the  memory,  which  such  cases  sometimes  exhibit. 
I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  follows,  as  well  as  testily 
to  vivid  recollections  in  my  own  case,  when  exposed  to  the 
hazards  of  drowning,  reproducing,  in  a  few  moments,  the 
events  of  my  entire  past  life. 

Some  years  since,  A.  held  a  bond  of  B.  for  several  hundred 
dollars,  having  some  time  to  run.  At  its  maturity  he  found 
that  he  had  put  it  away  so  carefully  that  he  was  unable  to 
find  it.  Every  search  was  fruitless.  He  only  knew  it  had 
not  been  paid  or  traded  away.  In  this  dilemma  he  called  on 
B.,  related  the  circumstance  of  its  disappearance,  and  pro- 
posed giving  him  a  receipt  as  an  ofiset  to  the  bond,  or  an  in- 
demnilying  bond  against  its  collection,  if  ever  found.  To 
his  great  surprise,  B.  not  only  refused  to  accept  the  terms  of 
meeting  the  difficulty,  but  positively  denied  ov/ing  him  any- 
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thing,  and  strongly  intimated  the  presence  of  a  fraudulent 
design  on  the  part  of  A.  Without  legal  proof,  and  therefore 
without  redress,  he  had  to  endure  both  the  loss  of  his  money 
and  the  suspicion  of  a  dishonorable  intention  in  urging  the 
claim.  Several  years  passed  away  without  any  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  or  its  facts  as  above  given,  wht;n  one 
afternoon  while  bathing  in  the  James  River,  A.,  either  from 
inability  to  swim,  or  cramp,  or  someother  cause,  was  discov- 
ered to  be  drowning.  He  had  sunk  and  risen  several  times, 
and  was  floating  away  under  the  water,  when  he  was  seized 
and  drawn  to  the  shore.  The  usual  remedies  were  applied 
to  resuscitate  him,  and  though  there  were  signs  of  life,  there 
was  no  appearance  of  consciousness.  He  was  taken  home 
in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion,  and  remained  so  for  some 
days.  On  the  first  return  of  strength  to  walk,  he  left  his  bed, 
went  to  his  book-case,  took  a  book,  opened  it,  and  handed 
his  long  lost  bond  to  a  friend  who  was  present.  He  then 
informed  him  that  when  drowning,  and  sinking,  as  he  sup- 
posed, to  rise  no  more,  in  a  moment,  there  stood  out  dis- 
tinctly before  his  mind  as  a  picture,  every  act  of  Ji's  l\fe^ 
from  the  hour  of  childhood  to  the  hour  of  sinking  beneath  the 
water,  and  among  them  the  circumstance  of  his  putting  the 
bond  in  a  book,  the  book  itself,  and  the  place  in  which  he 
had  put  it  in  the  book-case.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he 
recovered  "  his  own  with  usury." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  remarkable  quickening  of 
memory  results  from  the  process  wdiich  in  such  cases  is  going 
on — the  extino-uishment  of  life.  It  is  somewhat  analoojous 
to  the  breaking  in  of  the  light  of  another  world,  w^hich  in  so 
many  well  attested  cases  of  death-bed  scenes,  enables  the  de- 
parted spirit,  even  before  it  has  absolutely  left  its  clay  tene- 
ment, to  behold  and  exult  in  the  glories  of  a  future  state. 
Is  it  not  a  fair  inference,  that  when  the  soul  shakes  off  the 
clogs  and  incumbrances  of  the  body,  it  will  possess  capacities 
for  enjoyment,  of  which,  on  earth,  it  w^as  unsusceptible. 

As  regards  the  memory,  it  will  be  observed  by  most  per- 
sons, how  readilv  in  life  we  forget  that  w^hich  we  do  not 
desire  to  remember,  and  in  this  way,  get  rid  of  much  unhap- 
piness.  Can  we  do  this  afier  death  f  This  is  an  important 
practical  question. —  Cisfs  Advertiser. 

Make  your  company  a  rarity,  and  people  will  value  it. 
Men  generally  despise  what  they  can  easily  have. 
18 
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[Extract  from  "  Woman's  Medical  Guide  :"  By  J.  H.  Pulte.] 

WOMAN'S  SPHERE— HER  PLEASURES  AND    CARES. 

[Continued  from  page  2l9.] 

1^0  other  avocation  in  life  can  give  that  same  full  re- 
ward in  innocent  pleasure  and  joyous  feeling.  There  is  no 
reason  then,  why  the  woman  with  true  motherly  feelings 
should  engage  in  any  other  but  the  business  assigned  to  hee 
by  nature,  for  the  transaction  of  which  she  is  so  eminently 
and  exclusively  qualified  and  so  richly  rewarded.  It  is  true, 
she  often  also  experiences  sorrows  and  sufierings,  which  no 
human  being  can  feel  with  equal  intensity.  The  sickness  of 
her  children  disturbs  her  rest  and  grieves  her  soul.  But 
these  very  misfortunes  carry  within  themselves  a  higher 
stimulus  to  a  mother's  action,  than  the  mere  every  day 
duties  could  afford,  and  like  the  passing  thunderstorm  on  a 
sultry  summer  day,  leave  life's  atmosphere  clearer  and  more 
beauteous  than  ever.  If  death  notwithstanding,  calls  away 
from  her  motherly  heart  one  of  the  beloved  ones,  she  follows 
its  flight  into  the  regions  where  hope  and  faith  combine  to 
promise  a  future  re-union.  Thus,  even  the  worst  misfor- 
tune which  can  befal  her,  the  death  of  her  offspring,  enriches 
the  domain  of  her  love,  giving  her  an  undying  interest  in 
the  joyous  realms  of  heaven,  which  thus  becomes  the  point 
of  her  pilgrimage. 

No  member  of  a  family  has  a  greater  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  society  than  the  mother.  Although  the  child  of  the 
past,  and  destined  to  direct  the  present,  the  mother  feels 
anxious  to  shape  the  future  of  that  society  in  which  her  chil- 
dren have  to  play  their  part,  either  for  good  or  evil.  This 
one  thought  alone  is  powerful  enough  to  arouse  her  energies 
to  the  utmost  and  engage  them  constantly  for  the  welfare  of 
society.  She  will,  therefore,  not  allow  herself  to  be  a 
stranger  to  the  political  events  of  her  country,  because  these 
toucliing  the  dearest  interests  of  all  families,  must  affect  her 
own  also. 

And  here  may  I  be  allowed  to  pay  my  humble  but  sincere 
tribute  to  the  lovely  and  heaven-born  genius  of  womanliness, 
whose  spirit  always  supports  the  right  and  insists  in  doing 
so  heroically,  until  the  cause  has  triumphed.  Our  present 
age,  so  conspicuous  in  reforms,  is  mainly  indebted  to  woman 
for  those  which  have  a  tendency  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  poor  and  suffering.  It  is  woman's  peculiar  privilege 
to  follow  the  appeals  made  to  the  heart.     A  cause,  therefore, 
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which  has  within  it  the  germs  to  arouse  that  delicate  wo- 
manly sympathy,  will  soon  enlist  it  in  its  favor,  and  be  suc- 
cessful. We  mention  in  support  of  this  fact,  the  different 
benevolent  and  missionary  societies,  ragged  schools,  schools 
of  reform,  orphan  asylums,  temperance  societies,  etc.  All 
these  various  institutions  owe  their  principal  sustenance  to 
the  charity  of  woman,  and  mostly  to  the  mothers  of  the 
country,  who  feel  it  besides  to  be  their  duty  to  enlist  in  this 
moral  crusade  for  the  recovery  not  of  the  Lord's  grave,  but 
of  the  Lord's  temple,  filled  with  the  holiness  of  Christian, 
conduct.  This  is  the  field  on  which  woman  can  show  the 
heroism  of  her  soul;  if  here  she  is  not  to  be  seen,  engaged  in 
the  battle  against  evil,  it  is  plain  she  has  not  understood 
her  mission,  or  that  she  has  forgotten  her  most  sacred  duty. 
If  our  modern  times  can  be  proud  of  a  thousand  distin- 
guished features,  possessed  by  no  former  age,  it  is  not 
merely  because  we  have  steam  and  hot-air  power,  railroads 
and  electric  telegraphs,  which  mostly  influence  the  material 
welfare  of  mankind,  but  because  we  are  engaged  to  reform- 
the  world  morally  through  these  means,  of  which  we  have 
above  named  only  a  few.  These  comprise  together  what 
the  Scripture  calls  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  and  under  its 
action  woman's  flag  has  enlisted.  The  greater  part  of  the 
glory,  therefore,  of  having  civilized  the  world  and  prepared 
the  way  for  its  redemption,  falls  upon  woman — a  fact  which 
becomes  more  and  more  understood,  as  the  work  of  Chris- 
tian reform  progresses  and  shows  its  magnificent  results. 
Wherever  the  good  shall  be  promoted  in  the  world,  there 
woman  is  found,  ready  to  lend  her  helping  hand.  If  King 
Alcohol  has  to  be  dethroned,  women  fill  the  halls  of  tempe 
ranee,  listen  to  addresses  and  sign  petitions ;  if  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  prison  shall  be  cleared  of  its  foul  moral  miasm, 
woman  is  at  hand  to  do  it ;  if  hospitals  need  attendance, 
woman  is  willing  to  go  there,  frecpently  at  the  peril  of  her 
own  life.  Oh,  let  woman  but  persist  one  century  longer  in 
those  beneficent  efforts  she  has  begun  of  late  so  vigorously, 
and  soon  the  earth  will  be  a  paradise  again,  prepared  to  be 
the  habitation  of  the  Holy  One.  Mothers,  your  mission  is 
a  glorious  one ! 

A  load  of  India  rubber  furniture  has  just  been  shipped  from 
the  United  States  of  America  to  England,  the  color  and  polish  of 
which  are  said  to  be  very  complete  and  beautiful. 
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Painesville,  April  24th. 
Dr.  Pulte, 

Dear  Sir : — xis  I  write,  I  can  but  reflect  how  great  are  the 
-changes  both  to  the  college  and  myself  which  a  twelvemonth  has 
.produced.  When,  last  year,  I  wrote  to  you  from  Painsville,  I  was 
here  but  a  visitor,  now  I  write  from  under  my  own  roof- tree  ;  then 
I  was  engaged  in  private  practice  in  Cincinnati,  now  I  am  laying 
the  foundations  of  an  Infirmary  upon  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
most  salubrious  spots  in  the  Western  country  ;  then  I  was  cogi- 
tating how  to  repair  the  injury  which  our  college  had  experienced 
from  the  mob,  now  I  am  rejoicing  over  the  prosperous  session, 
which  we  have  just  concluded. 

At  the  present  time,  also,  our  college  possesses  a  unity  of  cha- 
iracter  and  an  efficiency  which  it  did  not  during  the  last  session, 
so  that  we  may  look  forward  towards  a  still  more  prosperous 
session  next  winter  than  we  have  yet  had.  Not  only  is  the  organi- 
'Zation  of  the  faculty  more  satisfactory  than  heretofore,  so  far  as 
the  private  relations  of  the  members  are  concerned,  but  to  me, 
convinced  as  I  am  of  the  superlative  value  of  water-cure  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  diseases,  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  note 
the  unity  of  sentiment  upon  that  subject. 

To  make  this  more  obvious  to  our  readers,  I  will  add  that  while 
one  member  of  the  faculty,  yourself,  has  published  a  highly  popu- 
lar work  on  practice,  in  which  the  value  of  water  is  fully  acknow- 
ledged, two  others.  Prof.  Hill  and  myself,  are  employed  in 
-establishing  Infirmaries  in  which  water-cure  and  movement-cure 
will  be  combined  with  Homoeopathic  medication,  and  the  son  of 
another  professor,  Dr.  Rosa,  is,  with  his  father's  hearty  appro- 
bation and  encouragement,  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise  with 
myself ;  while,  with  a  praiseworthy  manliness.  Prof.  Williams 
stated  to  the  class,  last  winter,  a  case  of  paralysis  in  his  own 
practice,  in  which,  after  trying  in  vain  Homoeopathic  medication, 
he  effected  a  prompt  and  thorough  cure  with  the  bath.  Prof. 
Williams  also  has  manifested  his  confidence  in  the  water-cure  by 
proposing  to  place  a  member  of  his  family  in  our  establishment 
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— as  have  also  Professors  Smith  and  Brainerd,  who,  though  not 
practitioners,  except  in  the  amateur  way,  are  fully  convinced. of 
the  merits  of  water-cure. 

This  recognition,  on  the  part  of  our  faculty,  of  the  great  value 
of  water  as  a  therapeutical  agent,  though  it  may  displease  a  few 
bigots,  will  only  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  and  win 
permanent  favor  with  the  people,  who ,  after  all,  are,  as  the  sub- 
jects of  treatment,  most  immediately  interested  in  the  progress 
of  therapeutics,  and  who  find  a  ready  answer  to  whole  volumes  of 
sophistry  in  the  cures  which  they  witness. 

It  will  be  seen  also  that,  in  the  present  state  of  sentiment  of  our 
faculty,  the  Magazine  is  a  very  appropriate  representative  of  the 
college  ;  and  I  can  only  regret  that  henceforth  my  connexion  with 
it  must  be  limited  to  that  of  a  corresponding  editor.  By  the  way, 
I  would  rather  that  the  complimentary  notice  which  you  made  of 
my  poor  effort  at  the  commencement,  should  have  had  your  initial 
appended.  The  notice  itself  was  quite  enough  for  my  modesty, 
without  the  additional  circumstance  of  its  appearing  under  the 
general  editorial  head. 

I  hope  to  see  my  article  upon  the  introduction  of  Indian  corn 
into  Europe  in  the  next  number. 

I  would  thank  my  correspondents  to  address  their  letters  to 
Painesville,  Lake  co.,  Ohio.  H.  P.  GATCHELL. 


THE  MINOR  MORALS. 

There  are  minor  as  well  as  chief  morals ;  and  not  the  least  impor- 
tant violation  of  the  minor  (if  indeed  it  belongs  not  to  the  greater,) 
morals,  is  the  practice,  more  common  than  commendable,  of  pub- 
lishing matter  of  rumor  as  matter  of  fact.  Indeed  I  regard  this 
practice  of  publishing  unauthenticated  gossip  as  but  one  degree 
less  opprobrious  than  the  publishing  of  a  known  falsehood. 

If  in  the  latter  case  there  is  a  deliberate  violation  of  truth,  there 
is  in  the  former  at  least  a  culpable  indiflference  to  it.  The  writer 
rather  cares  that  he  may  not  be  held  responsible  for  his  state- 
ments than  that  they  are  true.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  is  able  to 
shift  the  responsibility  on  to  other  shoulders  than  his  own. 

I  have  in  two  several  instances  been  made  the  subject  of  such 
published  misrepresentations.     In  the  first  instance,  personal  ran- 
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cor  aijd  disappointed  craving  for  place  sharpened  the  zest  with 
which  an  individual,  too  noisome  to  be  reached,  tattled  over  the 
pages  of  a  periodical  which  bears  about  the  same  relation  to 
reputable  publications  as  a  night-cart  bears  to  cleanly  vehicles. 
In  the  other  case,  a  respectable  gentleman,  writing  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  was  chargeable  only  with  the  common  carelessness  as  to 
truth  or  error. 

The  last  allusion  is  to  a  recent  communcication  in  the  Detroit 
Tribune,  in  which  the  writer  tells  how  and  when  I  became 
acquainted  with  Homoeopathy,  and  why  I  left  the  Eclectic  Insti- 
tute. It  would  have  been  proper,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  writer, 
before  taking  the  liberty  which  he  does  with  my  humble  self,  to 
have  sent  me  a  line  of  inquiry,  and  thus  to  have  avoided  the 
tissue  of  blunders,  expressed  and  implied,  which  make  up  this 
part  of  his  article. 

In  that  article  I  am  represented  as  a  convert  to  Homoeopathy 
through  the  lectures  of  Prof  Rosa  in  the  Eclectic  School,  and  as 
leaving  my  chair  in  that  school  in  consequence  of  my  change  of 
views — the  natural  implication  being  that  I  was  originally  a 
member  of  the  Eclectic  party. 

Now  these  misrepresentations  are  of  no  great  consequence  in 
themselves  ;  yet  they  have  an  incidental  importance  which  I  can 
best  appreciate.  And  had  they  been  studiously,  rather  than 
innocently  uttered,  they  could  not  have  been  better  devised  for 
mischief. 

As  to  my  conversion  to  Homoeopathy,  had  there  been  any,  I 
could  not  have  asked  a  more  respectable  paternity  than  the  one 
alleged.  But  in  the  present  case,  the  imputed  child  is  about  as 
old  as  the  father,  it  being  some  eleven  years  since  I  became  a 
Homoeopathist. 

As  to  conversion,  there  was  none  in  any  just  use  of  the  term. 
I  learned  Homoeopathy  as  I  would  learn  any  other  ti'uth.  From 
reading  the  Organon  I  was  induced  to  make  practical  trial  of 
Homoeopathy.  Having  no  prejudices  to  surmount,  and  regarding 
the  question  of  its  truth  as  I  would  any  other  scientific  question,  I 
saw  and  knew.  Nor  from  that  time  to  the  present  have  I  had 
any  occasion  for  change  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  but  not  exclu- 
sive value  of  Homoeopathy.     I  did  not  consider  that  one  truth 
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necessarily  excludes  another  truth,  because  that  other  truth  is 
diverse — not  contrary.  I  am  not  addicted  to  hobby -riding,  and 
I  sedulously  shun  the  narrowness  and  obliquity  of  the  partisan. 
I  have  therefore  never  ceased  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  bath 
and  the  movement,  or  the  reality  of  antipathic  cures. 

But  so  far  were  the  members  of  the  Eclectic  faculty  from  being 
ignorant  that  I  was  a  Homoeopathist  when  I  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  anatomy  in  the  Eclectic  Institute,  that  I  had  long  pre- 
viously been  invited  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  to  treat  Homoeo- 
pathically  several  cases  under  his  charge. 

So  far  were  they  from  being  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  another 
of  them,  Prof.  Hill,  negotiated  for  me  a  partnership  with  Prof. 
Rosa,  whom  at  that  time  I  had  never  seen. 

So  far  were  they  from  being  ignorant  of  my  Homoeopathic 
position,  that  the  first  lectures  which  I  delivered  in  the  Eclectic 
Institute  were  several  lectures  upon  the  principles  of  Homoeopathy, 
delivered  at  the  request  of  the  faculty,  during  the  session  pre- 
ceding that  in  which  I  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  anatomy. 
And  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  faculty,  to  the  honor  of  their 
liberality,  that  they  did  thus  invite  me  to  lecture,  and  that  they 
afterwards  sustained  my  appointment  to  the  chair  of  anatomy. 
And  though  after  the  delivery  of  the  course  upon  the  principles 
and  practice  of  Homoeopathy  by  Prof.  Rosa,  it  was  feared  by  the 
faculty  that  Homoeopathy  was  making  too  great  inroads  upon 
technical  Eclecticism,  and  that  my  influence  would  prove  unfavor- 
able even  in  the  anatomical  chair  to  the  unity  of  the  school,  yet 
in  no  instance  did  any  member  of  the  faculty  treat  me  personally 
otherwise  than  with  courtesy  and  kindness.  Still  I  was  not  igno- 
rant that  the  more  bigoted  members  of  the  Eclectic  party  regarded 
all  connexion  of  the  school  with  either  Homoeopathy  or  Homoeo- 
pathists  as  a  bond  with  heresy,  and  that  the  faculty  were  appre- 
hensive that  my  continuance  in  the  school  would  injure  it  with 
the  party. 

Nor  do  I  wonder  that,  with  their  views,  they  wished  to  abate  the 
Homoeopathic  influence  in  the  school.  Though  I  can  but  regard 
as  highly  inconsistent  with  their  professions,  that  they  refused, 
during  the  third  session  of  my  professorship,  to  grant  me  the 
lecture-room  of  the  Institute  to  deliver,  at  the  request  of  the  class, 
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an  evening  lecture  upon  Homoeopathy.  And  it  illustrates  some- 
what the  mutab'lity  of  human  affairs  that  the  two  members  of 
the  faculty  who  were  most  strenuous  in  their  opposition  are  them- 
selves no  longer  connected  with  the  school.  May  more  liberal 
counsels  prevail. 

Finding  that  my  continuance  would  prove  a  hindrance  to  that 
unity  which  is  ever  desirable  in  a  school ;  and  being  satisfied  that 
a  school  should  represent  the  views,  however  limited,  of  the 
party  that  founds  and  sustains  it ;  and,  knowing  that  my  own 
views  could  never  be  circumscribed  within  their  range,  I  resigned 
and  sought  a  field  where  I  could  have  more  ample  room. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  of  my  acquisition  of 
Homoeopathy  and  of  my  connexion  with  the  Eclectic  School,  and 
I  would  thank  any  one  who,  in  the  future,  may  assume  to  intro- 
duce me  to  the  public,  to  be  governed  rather  by  the  facts  here 
stated  than  by  any  current  rumors,  however  direct  they  may 
appear  to  be. 

And  I  do  again  enter  my  protest  against  the  lax  morality  of  care- 
jessly  publishing  idle  or  prejudicial  rumors  as  facts,  although  the 
publication  may  be  as  well-meant,  and  may  proceed  from  as  re- 
spectable source  as  the  article  in  the  Detroit  Tribune.  G. 


MODERN  DEGENERACY. 

We  not  unfrequently  listen  to  a  jeremiad  over  the  wickedness 
of  the  times,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  aged,  who  see  in  beau- 
tiful retrospective,  all  the  virtues  gathering  about  their  morning 
sky.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  rescue  from  oblivion  every 
case  of  eminent  goodness,  if  it  were  only  to  inspire  hope  as  to 
human  destiny,  but  still  more  in  order  to  excite  a  virtuous  emula- 
tion. 

Seldom  does  one  have  an  opportunity  to  record  so  rare  an  in- 
stance as  that  indicated  in  the  folloAving  extract  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Magazine.  The  name  of  the  writer  we  conceal,  for 
fear  of  offending  his  modesty. 

"  In  sending  you  my  new  circular,  I  take  the  liberty  to  say  that 
I  have  just  sent  a  large  parcel,  containing  manuscript  to  New-York. 
**^**^*^  rj^^Q  conclusion  of  that  work  gives 
me  a  short  respite,  and  I  shall  not  fail  to  make  amends  for  my  past 
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neglect  of  your  journal,  by  sending  a  few  articles.  I  have  one 
commenced  in  my  drawer,  but  have  really  been  too  busy  to 
finish  it. 

**If  you  will  meanwhile  use  my  circular  to  the  best  of  my  inter- 
est, you  will  very  much  oblige,"  &c. 

Use  his  circular  to  the  best  of  his  interest; — undoubtedly  ! 
And  for  such  a  compensation,  "  you  will  very  much  oblige  !" 
Who  could  refrain  with  such  a  prospect  before  him  !  And  then 
that  unfinished  ms/nuscript  in  his  drawer !  What  visions  of  new 
subscribers,  crowding  for  the  American  Magazine,  when  that  un- 
finished manuscript  shall  have  departed  the  obscurity  of  that  fa- 
vored drawer,  and  as  finished  manuscript  shall  have  donned 
Fairbanks'  best.     Really  it  is  too  much. 

But  for  the  circumstance  of  ourselves  having  several  items  of 
unfinished  business  on  hand,  we  scarcely  know  what  extravagance 
we  might  be  tempted  to  commit,  in  the  prospect  of  handhng  that 
finished  manuscript.  But  the  weight  of  obligation  which  the  mu- 
nificent writer  has  already  imposed  upon  us  forbids,  lest  we  sink 
under  the  augmented  load.  We  are  already  laden  with  the  bur- 
den of  his  thanks — not  that  with  foresight  of  such  a  consumma- 
tion we  incurred  the  debt. 

It  came  about  on  this  wise.  The  writer  sent  us  a  circular,  as 
we  supposed,  for  publication.  Innocents  that  we  were,  we  pub- 
lished it  to  the  amount  of  some  twenty-five  dollars,  lawful  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  when  just  about 
the  close  of  the  year,  before  we  had  time  even  to  make  out  a  bill, 

we  received  a  note  to  the  amount  of considerable  thanks. 

And  now  he  proposes  to  increase  the  burden  that  already  op- 
presses us,  by  an  additional we   will  oblige — nay!   we  will 

"very  much  oblige"  him. 

Dear  friend,  excuse  us  ;  this  is  indeed  too  much ;  we  have  no 
Atlantean  shoulders,  we  cannot  support  the  heavens,  and  we  sink 
now.  We  have  always  admired  modesty,  but  this  case  fairly 
overcomes  us.  Our  admiration  '*  o'erleaps  itself  and  falls  on  the 
other."  Fo'^give  us  departed  bard,  if  we  mis-quote,  for,  over- 
whelmed as  we  are,  by  the  mingled  modesty  and  generosity  of 
this  author,  we  scarcely  know  what  we  do  write.  But  in  future," 
if  any  one  laments  over  modern  degeneracy,    we   shall  simply 
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point  to  the  physician  and  proprietor  of  the water-cure 

establishment,  skilled  in  all  baths  from  dash  to  sponge,  as  in 
himself  a  sufficient  refutation  of  all  such  slanders  on  this  much 
abused  age. 


INDIAN  CORN. 

The  following  interesting  and  accurate  description  of  the  maize, 
is  taken  from  an  English  translation  of  an  old  Dutch  work  on 
Materia  Medica,  by  Philip  Dodoens,  presented  by  Dr.  Barlow,  of 
New  York,  to  Prof.  Kosa.  The  title-page  is  wanting,  but  the 
dedication,  to  Queen  Elizaboth,  is  entire.  The  learned  author 
estimates  correctly  the  alimentary  quality  of  maize,  but  ascribes 
to  it  no  medicinal  virtue.  In  our  own  country,  an  infusion  of 
the  leaves  enjoys  a  popular  reputation  as  a  remedy  for  ague. 

But  the  reflections  which  naturally  suggest  themselves  upon 
reading  this  article,  are  of  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  preva- 
lent idea  that  the  maize  was  introduced  in'o  Europe  from  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  certainly  strange  that  the  Dutch  and  English,  so 
distinguished  for  their  maritime  enterprise,  should,  at  this  early 
period,  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  immediately  upon  its 
introduction,  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fact;  especially  strange 
with  I'egard  to  the  English,  the  only  people  that  ever  colonized 
Virginia.  It  is  still  more  strange  that  the  Turks,  of  no  maritime 
or  agricultural  enterprise,  should  have  seized  upon  the  maize  at 
so  early  a  period,  and  have  so  thoroughly  appropriated  it  as  to 
give  to  all  Europe  an  impression  that  it  was  of  Turkish  origin. 
The  improbability  of  its  having  been  introduced  into  England  from 
Virginia,  is  still  further  enhanced,  when  we  consider  the  date  of 
the  settling  of  the  latter  country. 

The  first  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  in  Virginia,  was  made  by 
Richard  Grenville,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in 
the  year  1585.  This  effort  was  so  unsuccessful  that  the  remains 
of  the  colony  were  carried  back  to  England  by  Drake  the  very 
next  year,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1608  that  Jamestown  was 
settled. 

The  date  of  the  translation  of  this  Materia  Medica  into  English, 
is  1578 — seven  years  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  colonize 
Virginia,  and  thirty  years  before  any  successful  attempt  was  made. 
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But  the  improbability  is  further  enhanced  when  we  consider 
that  the  work  had  been  previously  translated  out  of  the  original 
Dutch  into  various  other  lano-uaffes  before  the  Eno^lish  translation 
was  made.  When  we  consider  how  slowly  knowledge  circulated 
and  books  passed  from  nation  to  nation,  at  that  time,  we  shall  not 
err  much,  perhaps,  if  we  place  the  original  publication  as  far  back 
as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century — the  year  1550.  This 
would  antedate  the  first  colonization  by  thirty-five  and  the  se- 
cond by  fifty-eight  years.  It  seems,  therefore,  quite  certain  that 
the  prevalent  idea  of  the  introduction  of  the  maize  from  Virginia 
into  Europe,  is  an  error ;  and,  farther,  that  it  is  doubtfui,  from  its 
early  Turkish  use  and  name,  whether  it  was  not  cultivated  in 
Europe  before  the  discovery  of  America,  which  preceded  by  only 
fifty-eight  years,  the  proposed  time  of  the  original  publication  of 
the  work  of  Dodoens — prior  to  which  time  the  knowledge  of 
maize  had  passed  from  Turkey  to  Holland. 

The  previous  reflections  we  made  upon  reading  the  article  in 
the  old  work  of  Dodoens.  The  interesting  work  "Pillars  of  Her- 
cules," from  which  we  make  the  following  extract,  had  not,  at 
that  time  been  published. 

**  Humbolt  has  decided  that  for  maize  (Zea  maize)  the  old 
continent  is  indebted  to  the  new.  If  so,  it  would  carry  its  own 
name  or  receive  a  descriptive  one.  Tobacco  we  can  trace  as  to- 
bacco or  as  "smoke,"  kapnos  (Tutun) — potatoes  by  that  name  or 
as  "root  apples,"  not  so  maize.  The  Greeks  call  it  Arabic,  Ara- 
poziti.  The  Turks  Egyptian,  (Missir  Bogoda.)  *  *  ^  * 
The  Arabs  of  Egypt  call  it  grain  of  Damascus."  While  "it  is 
known  through  the  Indian  Archipelago  under  the  name  of 
sagung."  Thus  we  see  that  while  the  Dutch  attributed  to  it  a 
Turkish  origin,  the  Turks  and  Greeks  attribute  an  Egyptian  or 
Arabic  origin,  and  the  Egyptian  Arabs  themselves  an  Asiatic  ori- 
gin, and  the  East  Indians  have  for  it  an  original  name.  A  farther 
extract  from  the  same  note,  however,  settles  the  question  as  to  its 
American  origin. 

"In  one  of  the  Egyptian  tombs,  there  is  a  figure  holding  a  head 
of  Indian  Corn  ;  but  this,  a  learned  writer  will  not  admit,  *  because 
that  grain  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  Virginia.'  " 
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That  is  the  ground.     Facts  are  of  no  account  when  weighed  in 
the  scales  with  prejudice. 


TO  THE  MOST  HIGH,  NOBLE,  AND  RENOWNED 
PRINCESSE,  our  most  dread  redoubted  Soueraigne  Ladie  Eliza- 
heth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.,  Your  grace' 8  most  humble,  loyall  and 
faithfull  subiect  Henry  Lite,  wisheth  long  life,  'perfect  health,  flou- 
rishing raigne,  and  prosperous  successe  to  God's  good  pleasure,  in 
all  your  most  Royall  offaiers. 

Two  things  haue  moued  me  (most  noble  Princesse)  hauing 
newly  translated  into  English  this  Herball  or  historie  of  plants, 
not  long  sithence  set  forth  in  Almaigne  or  Dutch  tongue,  by  that 
painful  and  learned  Physition,  D.  Rembert  Dodoens,  and  (sithence 
that,  againe  by  the  trauell  of  sundry  skillfull  Herbarians  into 
diuers  other  languages  translated)  to  offer  the  same  vnto  your 
Maiesties  protection.  *  *  *  *  ^  * 

From  my  poore  house  at  Lytescarie,  within  your  Maiesties 
Countie  of  Somerset,  the  first  day  of  lanuarie,  M.  D.  Lxxviii. 

Your  Maiesties  most  humble  and 
faithfull  subject. 

HENRY  LITE. 


OF  TURKIE  CORNE,  OR  INDIAN  WHEAT. 

THE  KINDES. 

Turkish  Wheat  is  of  one,  and  of  many  Sorts  A  man  shall  not 
find  in  this  counlrie  (in  fashion  and  growing)  more  than  one 
kind,  but  in  colour  the  seede  or  grayne  doth  much  differ  :  for  one 
beareth  a  browne  grayne  or  corne,  the  other  a  red,  the  third  a 
yellow,  and  the  fourth  a  white  corne  or  grayne.  The  which 
colour  doth  likewise  remayne  both  in  the  eares  and  floure's. 

The  Description. 

This  corne  is  a  maruellous  strange  plant,  nothing  resembling 
any  other  kind  of  grayne  ;  for  it  bringeth  forth  his  seede  cleane 
contrarie  from  the  place  whereas  the  floures  grow,  which  is 
against  the  nature  and  kinds  of  all  other  plants,  which  bring  forth 
their  fruit  there,  whereas  they  have  borne  their  Floure. 

This  corne  beareth  a  high  helm  or  stemme,  and  very  long, 
round,  thick,  firme,  and  below  towards  the  roote  of  a  brownish 
colour,  with  sundrie  knots  and  joynts,  from  the  which  dependeth 
long,  and  large,  leaues,  like  the  leaues  of  Spire  of  Polersede : 
at  the  highest  of  the  stalkes,  grow  idel  and  barren  eares,  which 
bring  forth  nothing  but  the  floures  or  blossoms,  which  are  some- 
times broune,  sometimes  red,  sometimes  yellow,  and  sometimes 
white,  agreeable  with  the  colour  of  the  fruit,   which  cometh  forth 
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afterward.  The  fruitful  eares  do  grow  upon  the  sides  of  the 
stems  amongst  the  leaues,  the  which  ^ares  bee  greate  and  thicke, 
and  couered  with  many  leaues,  so  that  one  cannot  see  the  said 
eares  ;  upon  the  uppermost  part  of  the  sayd  eares  there  grow 
many  long  hayrie  threedes,  which  issue  forth  at  the  ends  or 
poynts  of  the  leaues,  couering  the  ear,  and  doe  shew  themselves 
about  the  time  that  the  fruit  or  eare  waxeth  ripe. 

The  grayne  or  seede  which  groweth  in  the  eares,  is  about  the 
quantitie  or  bignesse  of  a  Pease,  of  colour  on  the  outside,  some- 
times browne,  sometimes  redde,  and  sometimes  white,  and  in  the 
inside  it  is  in  colour  white,  and  in  taste  sweet,  growing  orderly 
about  the  eares,  in  nine  or  ten  ranges  of  rows. 

The  place. 
This  grayne  groweth  in  Turkie,  whereas  it   is  vsed  in  time  of 
dearthe. 

The  time, 
Ic  is  sowne  in  Aprill,  and  ripe  in  August. 

The  names. 
They  do  now  call  this  grayne  Frumentum  Turciciim,  and  Fru- 
menticum  Asiatlcum  :  in  t'rench   Ble  de  Turquie,   or  Bie  Sarazin  : 
in  HIGH  Dutch,  Turkie  Korn  :  in  base  Almaigne,  Torckschcoren  : 
in  English,  Turkish  Corne,  or  Indian  wheat. 

The  nature  and  vertues. 

There  is  as  yet  no  certain  experience  of  the  natural!  vertues  of 
t^is  corne.  The  bread  that  is  made  thereef  is  drye  and  hard, 
having  very  small  fatnesse  or  moysture,  wherefore  men  may  easiJy 
iudge  that  it  nourisheth  but  little,  and  is  euill  of  digestion,  nothing 
comparable  to  the  bread  made  of  wheat,  as  some  falsly  affirm. 


0=  ]^  O  T  I  C  E  .  .^O 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS  AND  OTHERS. 

Please  address  all  letters  intended  for  the  Magazine  to  Mr.  John 
Hall,  Pharmaceutist.  Mr.  Hall  is  now  superintending  the  pubh- 
cation  of  the  Magazine,  and  every  correspondent  can  depend  upon 
his  communication  receiving  prompt  attention  if  addressed  as  ab.ive. 

To  Homoeopathists  visiting  the  city,  we  would  say  that  Mr. 
Hall's  Pharmacy  may  be  found  in  "Superior  Block,"  opposite  to 
the  head  of  Bank  Street.  We  would  also  recommend  Mr.  Hall  to 
the  Profession,  as  one  worthy  of  their  confidence. — [Eds. 
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"Will  liold  its  Tenth  Annual  Session  in  the  City  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  on  Wednesday,  June  8th,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M., 
in  National  Hall,  Bank  Street. 

NEW  HOMOEOPATHIC  TREATISE. 

HOMCEOPATHIC  MANUAL  OF  OBSTETRICS. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  DR.  CROSERIO. 

BY  M.  COTE,  M.  D.    1  vol.  12mo.,  75c. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  have  it  known  that  Dr,  Croserio  is  the  author  of  the 
above  work,  to  induce  each  practitioner  of  our  school  to  seek  a  copy  of  it 
"without  delay.  It  is  one  of  those  few  practical  works  which  will  aid  practi- 
tioners at  the  bedside  of  the  sick.  *  *  *  *  The  volume  may  seem  in- 
significant, because  it  contains  only  15.3  pages;  but  our  readers  can  hardly 
conceive  the  amount  of  information  which  the  author  has  contrived,  in  the 
clearest  manner,  to  express  in  a  few  words.  *  *  *  The  practice  is  purely 
Homoeopathic  — Amer.  Jour,  of  Horn. 

*  *  Shows  what  Homoeopathy  has  done  and  can  do.  *  *  *  We  take 
pleasin"e  in  recommending  it  to  Homoeopathists. — Northwestern  Jour,  of  Horn. 

The  high  reputation  of  the  veteran  Croserio  will  commend  this  little  Man- 
ual to  the  fraternity. — Amer.  Mag.  of  H  m. 

A  record  of  the  long  and  varied  experience  of  Croserio  In  this  department 
of  practice  —D/-.  E.  C.  Wet'crill. 

Having  read  the  original  we  can  pronounce  this  to  be  a  good  translation. 
*  *  *  We  think  it  a  very  excellent  work  ;  such  a  book  as  has  long  been 
needed  in  Homceopathic  practice;  one  manifesting  in  itself  a  great  deal  of 
close  and  patient  study  and  research. — Phil.  Journal  of  Horn. 

PULTE'S  HOMGEOPATHIC  DOMESTIC  PHYSICIAN. 

REVISED,  ENLARGED  AND  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  ANATOMIIAL  PLATES. 

Eleventh  thousand.     1  vol.  12mo     Pp.576- $1  50. 

It  is  very  comprehensive  and  very  explicit — N.  Y.  Evangelist. 

A  very  lucid  and  useful  hand  book.  Its  popular  language,  and  exclusion 
of  difficult  terminology  are  decided  recommendations.  Its  success  is  good 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  work. — N.  Y  T  mes 

For  tomepracthe  this  work  is  recommended  as  superior  to  all  others,  by  Dr. 
Vanderburgh,  of  New  York,  Dr  Hull  and  Dr.  Eossman,  of  Ei'coklyn,  Dr 
Granger,  of  St.  Louis,  and  others  of  equal  celebrity  in  different  portion  of  the 
country. 


WOMAN'S  MEDICAL  GUIDE: 

Containing  the  Physical  and  Moral  Development  of  the  Female 

System,  its  Diseases  and  their  Homoeopathic  Treatment ;  by  J.  H. 

PuLTE,  M.  D.  ;  300  pages  12m.,  $1  00  retail.     This  work  has  just 

been  issued,  and  is  to  be  had  at  all  the  principal  Book  Stores  in 

the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  by  applying  directly  to 

MORE,  ANDERSON  &,  Co.,  Publishers 

28  West  Fourth  Street,  Ci  >cnnati. 
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Dr.  Pulte's  Tour  in  Europe,  which  has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  will  soon  com- 
mence,and  will  furnish  matter  of  great  interest  both  to  the  general  reader,and  physician 

T>.e  condition  of  medicine  in  various  countries — the  distinguished  men  and  public 
institutions,  will  all  be  presented  to  the  reader  of  the  Magazine,  which  will  thus  be  ren- 
dered essential  to  those  who  woultl  keep  up  with  the  state  and  history  of  medical  science. 

Numerous  misrepres<ntations  which  have  been  industriously  circulated  relative  to 
Homoeopathy  being  upon  the  wane  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  will  receive  an  author- 
itative correction. 

Statistics  will  be  given  and  every  laudable  means  be  employed  to  give  a  true  picture 
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Physiology  and  Hygiene  will  receive  more  attention  than  heretofore. 

The  Magazine  will  be  furnished  with  cuts,  illustrating  different  articles,  including 
portraits  of  distinguished  European  physicians. 

Altogether,  we  aim  to  make  the  Magazine  worthy  of  the  increasing  favor  which  it 
finds  with  the  profession  and  tlie  people. 

It  will  be  the  cheapest  Homoepaihic  periodical  ever  published. 
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THE  ORIGIN  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  MAN.* 


BY   H.  P.  GATCHELL,  M.  D. 


ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 


CHAPTEK    YI. 


In  approaching  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  approach  the 
domain  of  life.  This  same  life  is  projected  into  the  animal 
kingdom ;  the  organic  life,  the  elementary  structure  and  nu- 
tritive for(5es,  being  essentially  the  same  in  vegetable  and 
animal. 

In  the  animal  as  in  the  vegetable,  the  cell  is  the  primitive 
element ;  in  the  one,  as  in  the  other,  the  cell  is  a  nitroge- 
nous compound,  in  both,  all  functions  are  discharged,  either 
by  cells  or  by  cell  products. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

All  animals  are  either  vertebrate  or  invertebrate.  The 
vertebrate  are  so  named  from  the  Latin  word  venebrce,  signi- 
fying that  which  turns.  Tliis  name  is  applied  to  each  one 
of  the  series  of  bones  which  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
back  in  man  and  in  the  domestic  animals. 

The  invertebrate  are  so  named  from  the  absence  of  these 
bones. 

The  distinction  between  these  two  departments  commen- 

*  "  Tracts  for  the  Thoughtful  among  the  Million,"  containing  the 
Origin,  Structure,  Health,  Hygiene,  Disease,  Cure,  and  Natural  History  of 
Man.  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  A.  D.  1 8.52,  by  Smith,  Knight 
&  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Ohio. 
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ces  with  the  dawn  of  existeDce,  in  the  very  formation  of  the 
embryo  from  the  egg. 

In  the  invertebrate  the  entire  egg  is  transformed  into  the 
embryo ;  in  the  vertebrate  only  a  part  ot  the  egg  is  thus 
transformed,  the  remainder  serving  as  food  during  the  growth 
of  the  embryo. 

In  the  formation  of  the  invertebrate  embryo,  there  is  but 
one  cavity;  in  that  of  the  vertebrate  there  are  two,  one  for 
the  development  of  the  nervous,  the  other  for  that  of  the  nu- 
tritive system,  with  a  layer  for  the  circulatory  system,  be- 
tween. 

The  distinction  thus  commenced  in  the  embryonic  devel- 
opment, continues  through  life,  and  extends  from  bones  to 
nerves.  For  not  only  are  these  two  departments  distin- 
guished by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  vertebral  column, 
together  with  the  other  component  parts  of  the  skeleton,  but 
they  are  also  distinguished  by  the  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  nervous  system. 

In  the  invertebrate,  the  nervous  S3^stem  forms  a  ring 
around  the  esophagus,  (gullet)  being,  in  those  invertebrate 
animals  whose  forms  are  elongated,  prolonged  beneath  the 
^abdomen.  In  the  vertebrate,  the  commencement  of  the  ner- 
vous system  lies  above  the  commencement  of  the  esophagus, 
^nd  passes  along  the  back  in  a  canal  formed  by  the  series  of 
hollow  vertebrae.  The  vertebral  column  is  sometimes  termed 
spinal,  (from  the  projecting  bones  or  spines  along  the  back, 
best  seen  in  the  fish,)  and  the  contained  nervous  cord  is  yet 
improperly  spoken  of  as  the  spinal  marrow. 

The  invertebrate  also  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  thin,  se- 
rous blood,  while  that  of  the  vertebrate  abounds  in  animal 
elements,  and  is  especially  distinguished  by  the  presence  of 
the  red  globules. 

Corresponding,  also,  to  a  more  energetic  circulation,  the 
vertebrate  have  a  condensed  organ  of  circulation,  the  heart. 
The  vertebrate  have,  also,  a  circulatory  system  much  more 
complicated  than  that  of  the  invertebrate  ;  in  the  latter,  the 
food,  either  just  as  digested  or  a  little  changed,  entering  at 
once  into  the  circulation ;  in  the  former,  the  digested  food, 
passing  through  an  intermediate  set  of  vessels  and  an  inter- 
mediate state,  (the  lacteal  or  milk-like,)  before  it  passes  into 
the  general  circulation. 

The  vertebrate  also  have  a  distinct  circulatory  system, 
(termed  the  portal)  passing  through  the  liver. 
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The  department  of  invertebrates  is  farther  divided  into 
radiate,  arranged  round  a  common  centre,  like  the  star-iish, 
articulate,  jointed,  like  the  locust  and  molluscs,  soft-bodied, 
like  the  oyster. 

The  vertebrate  are  further  divided  into  fishes,  reptiles, 
birds  and  mammals. 

These  subdivisions,  like  the  more  general  ones  of  inver- 
tebrate and  vertebrate,  are  founded  on  distinctions,  which, 
commencing  with  the  embryo,  continue  to  increase  until  the 
animal  is  fully  formed,*  or  at  least  the  remark  is  applicable 
to  three  classes,  fishes,  birds  and  mammals. 


AlS^MAL  ELEMENTS. 

The  same  thirteen  elements  which  are  found  in  the  sta- 
tionary and  senseless  vegetable,  compose  the  active  and  in- 
telligent animal.  In  the  material  elements  of  his  system, 
man,  reasoning  man,  has  nothing  to  boast  above  the  stupid 
clam ;  and  the  bean  or  the  pea  contain  all  the  elements  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  either. 

Nor  is  the  superiority  of  the  animal  especially  dependent 
upon  predominance  of  any  particular  element.  For  though, 
in  consequence  of  the  economy  displayed  in  the  vegetable  in 
the  use  of  nitrogen,  as  seen  in  the  withdrawal  of  this  ele- 
ment from  the  parts  which  have  become  useless  to  its  growth 
or  development,  the  animal  system,  in  which,  unlike  the 
vegetable,  every  part  continues  to  perform  a  function, 
abounds  more  in  nitrogen  than  the  vegetable,  yet  even  in 
this  respect,  in  the  abundance  of  its  nitrogen,  the  mushroom 
rivals  man. 

The  fat  in  the  animal  is  the  only  one  of  the  solid  com- 
pounds which  contains  no  nitrogen.  In  correspondence  with 
this  fact,  the  fat  has  no  function  to  perform,  being  essentially 
as  lifeless  in  the  body  as  it  is  out  of  the  body.  In  the  ani- 
mal also,  as  in  the  vegetable,  of  the  thirteen  component 
elements,  four  only,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen, 
compose  the  bulk  of  the  frame.  And  the  interesting  fact 
appears  with  regard  to  the  animal  as  with  regard  to  the  ve- 
getable, that  air  and  water  contain  the  principal  elements  of 
the  frame,  those  elements  out  of  which  is  constructed  the 
endless  variety  of  fish,  reptile,  bird,  and  beast.      And  the 

*  The  classification  here  given  has  been  adopted  rather  than  the  more  rigid 
one  contained  in  works  devoted  to  zoology,  because  this  is  thought  to  be  better 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  these  tracts  for  the  thoughtful  among  the  million. 
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animal,  including  man,  though  he  does  not  derive  his  suste 
nance  in  the  same  manner  as  vegetation,  is  as  truly  earth- 
born  as  is  the  commonest  weed. 

ANIMAL  COMPOUNDS. 
Animal  compounds  are  in  general  more  complex  than 
vegetable,  though  like  the  latter  they  are  divisible  into  nitro- 
genous and  non-nitrogenous. 

There  are  but  two  non-nitrogenous  compounds  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  if  we  except  those  which  are  the  result  of  a 
degradation  and  are  destined  to  be  excreted  irom  the  system; 
and  even  with  this  proviso  the  exceptions  are  very  limited. 

Of  those  destined  to  serve  a  purpose  in  the  system,  there 
are  two,  the  oily  and  the  saccharine.  Of  these,  the  latter  is 
destined  to  be  consumed  as  fast  as  formed,  and  consequently 
it  does  not  display  itself  in  the  healthy  system.  In  certain 
diseased  states,  it  appears  in  the  urine,  constituting  saccha- 
rine diabetes. 

The  oily  compound  is  designed  not  only  for  consumption 
to  supply  certain  wants  of  the  system,  but  is  also  deposited 
in  the  form  of  solid  fat,  serving  in  this  form  certain  mecha- 
nical purposes. 

The  nitrogenous  compounds  include  not  only  solids,  albu- 
men, fibrine,  and  casein,  common  to  vegetable  and  animal, 
but  gelatine,  nerve-fat  and  bone,  peculiar  to  animals,  as  well 
as  several  useful  nitrogenous  fluids,  saliva,  gastric  juice,  and 
bile,  with  others,  such  as  sweat  and  urine,  destined  merely  to 
excretion. 

The  useful  nitrogenous  compounds  may  accordingly  be  set 
down  as  six  solids,  albumen,  librine,  casein,  gelatine,  nerve- 
fat,  bone,  and  three  fluids,  saliva,  gastric  juice,  and  bile.* 

The  blood  is  omitted  in  this  enumeration,  as  being  a  com- 
pound of  compounds. 

Of  these  compounds,  the  two  non-nitrogenous  ones,  the 
oily  and  saccharine,  are  identical  with  similar  compounds  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  the  latter  being  as  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, composed  of  carbon  and  water,  and  being  also  almost 
identical  with  grape-sugar. 

Of  the  nitrogenous  compounds,  the  albumen,  fibrine  and 
casein  are  almost,  if  not  quite  identical  with  the  vegetable 
substances  bearing  the  same  name ;  while  gelatine,  whether 

*  To  have  attempted  a  more  minute  classification,  would  have  involved  an 
amount  of  detail  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  this  work. 
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pure  as  in  cartilage,  or  constituting  a  part  of  the  structure  of 
bone,  together  with  nerve-fat,  may  be  regarded  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  some  one  or  other  of  these  three. 

If,  then,  we  consider  the  radical  nitrogenous  compounds  in 
the  animal  to  be  three,  albumen,  fibrine  and  casein,  and  the 
others  to  be  modifications  or  transformations  of  some  one  or 
other  of  these  three,  we  shall  have  a  view  of  the  animal, 
which,  while  simple,  does  no  essential  injustice.  And  thus 
the  compounds  of  the  animal  kingdom  may  be  reduced  to 
five,  two  non-nitrogenous  and  three  nitrogenous. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  the  other  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds will  be  treated  of  more  at  length  in  subsequent 
chapters. 

It  may  suffice  here  to  remark,  that  animal  like  vegetable 
compounds  obey  the  chemical  law  of  definite  proportions  in 
the  relations  of  their  elements  as  strictly  as  do  mineral  com- 
pounds, and  like  the  latter  are  subject  to  chemical  action  and 
re-action ;  so  that  no  province  of  nature  is  able  to  elude  or 
defy  those  subtle  agents  which,  playing  so  important  a  part 
in  chemical  science,  are  as  yet  known  principally  by  their 
effects  upon  gross  matter. 


For  the  American  Magazine  of  Homoeopathy. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  PHYSICAL  QUALITIES  OP 
SULPHUR  AND  ITS  PATHOGENETIC  EFFECTS. 

DEMONSTRATED  BY  GEO.  LINGEN,  M.  D.,   OF  MOBILE,  ALA. 

[continued  from  page  239.] 

11.    LOCUS    SULPHURIS. 

Geological  and  Physiological  Distribution  and  Probable 
Function. — General  View. 

Sulphur  is  so  widely  diffused  throughout  nature,  that  it 
may  justly  be  called  the  Proteus  amongst  the  elementary 
substances,  with  all  of  which,  nitrogen  only  excepted,  it  com- 
bines in  various  degrees,  besides  appearing  in  great  abundance 
^er  86  in  independent  form.  We  find  it  on  and  near,  as 
well  as  at  considerable  depths  below,  the  surface  of  the  globe ; 
it  is  an  ingredient  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  enters  into 
combination  with  earths  as  well  as  metals,  with  oxygen  and 
carbon  as  with  hydrogen  and  the  alkalies.  If  we  could  un- 
ravel the  history  of  sulphur^  that  of  the  globe  would  be 
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equally  clear ;  for  finding  it  even  at  the  present  day  invaria- 
bly present  with  volcanoes,  in  the  carboniferous  strata  and 
combined  with  metals,  it  is  evident  that  it  has  been  active 
in  all  the  grand  revolutions  of  the  globe,  as  one  of  the  most 
potent  agitators  or  motive  powers,  (and  as  such  it  has  in 
reality  usurped  even  the  place  of  the  ultima  ratio  in  the  set- 
tlement of  human  affairs,  as  an  ingredient  of  gunpowder!) 
Its  character  as  a  principle  of  motion  (analogous  to  other 
substances  characterized  by  Liebig  as  principles  of  respira- 
tion) becomes  still  more  apparent  when  we  consider  that  it 
retains,  under  all  conditions,  its  negative  electricity,  whilst 
that  of  the  air  is  predominantly  J96>,9^^^?;^,  and  hence  the  proba- 
bility that  it  has  an  important  agency  in  the  ever-changing 
currents  of  atmospheric  electricity,  so  frequently  accompa- 
nied by  explosions  diffusing  a  sulphurous  odor.  Indeed  as  in 
the  human  system,  sulphur  abounds,  particularly  in  the 
dermoid  structures — skin,  nails  and  hair,  and  as  these  are 
pre-eminently  the  media  of  electrical  changes,  it  may  be 
fairly  presumed  that  it  is  as  important  for  the  function  of  the 
skin,  as  oxygen  for  that  of  the  lungs ;  so  that  perhaps  it  may 
be  said  to  be  the  element  of  the  dermoid  electrical  respira- 
tory process,  as  oxygen  is  that  of  the  pulmonary  or  pneu- 
matic one.  Again,  its  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  in  which 
it  is  consumed  without  residue,  must  necessarily  impart  to 
the  human  system  that  very  same  quality,  and  hence  we  find 
it  as  a  constant  component  of  the  blood,  to  act  as  an  accele- 
rator as — 0srov  apTraxTjxov — of  all  vital  functions.  It  raises 
the  pulse,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body,  creates  appetite 
and  thirst,  promotes  the  flow  of  saliva  and  bile,  as  also  the  se- 
cretions of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  nose  and  tra- 
chea; increases  perspiration,  alvine,  catamenial,  seminal  and 
urinary  discharges.  The  whole  sensorium  is  stimulated  into 
painful  sensibility;  the  entire  skin  becomes  sensitive  to  the 
touch ;  eyes,  ears  and  gustatory  nerves  cannot  bear  common 
impressions,  and  the  mental  functions  partake  of  the  same 
haste  and  reflect,  in  every  particular,  the  physical  symptoms 
as  we  shall  see  further  on.  The  muscular  and  gastric  symp- 
toms correspond  to  the  electrical  and  chemical  qualities. 

The  physiological  distribution  of  su^jpliuT  corresponds,  al- 
most in  every  particular,  with  the  cosmic  one;  for  it  is  a  con- 
stant constituent  in  the  primitive  materials  of  organic  life, 
albumen  and  fibrlne ;  of  the  blood,  muscular,  nervous  and 
dermoid  tissue  being  absent  only  in  the  bones,  in  which,  how- 
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ever,  it  is  substituted  by  a  very  near  relation — phosphorus. 
Taking  the  relative  quantity  of  fibrine  as  an  indication  for 
that  of  sulphur,  we  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions:  The 
arterial  blood  containing  more  fibrine  than  the  venous ;  the 
blood  of  the  male  more  than  that  of  the  female ;  that  of  the 
adult  more  than  that  of  the  aged;  that  of  the  sanguine,  more 
than  that  of  the  phlegmatic ;  light  hair  more  than  dark  hair. 
The  quantity  of  sulphur  is  respectively  greater  in  each  of 
these  cases,  and  hence  sulphur  is  of  greater  importance  to  the 
male  sex,  and  probably  one  of  the  causes  why  this  is  more 
prone  to  inflammation  than  the  female  sex. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  affinity  of  sulphur  for  the 
skin,  we  find  the  eruptions  produced  by  it  scattered  all  over 
the  body ;  but  as  a  simile  to  its  geological  distribution,  we 
look,  of  course,  into  the  vicinities  of  the  apertures  of  the 
body,  humorously  characteristiG  around  the  mouthy  the 
crater  of  the  burning  volcano,  man,  all  the  forms  of  the  sul- 
phuric eruptions  :  v.  Sympt.  405-417.  Rhagades  of  lips,  red 
lumps  on  the  under  lip,  painful  when  touclied,  scaly,  dry, 
rough  upper  lip,  dryness  in  red  part  of  upper  lip  with  scabs ; 
bladder-pustule  in  the  middle  of  under  lip ;  scaby  sore  in 
margin  of  under  lip ;  raised  herpetic  eruption  about  the  corner 
of  the  mouth. 

About  the  Eye :  260-69.  Dry  matter  in  eye-lashes,  pim- 
ples on  lids ;  stye  on  upper  lid,  inner  canthus. 

Ahoiot  the  Nose.  Nose  inflamed,  alse  nasi  inflamed  and 
swollen,  (with  painful  sores  inside ;  this  is  one  of  the  most 
constant  eflects  of  sulphur  as  the  writer  of  this  has  repeatedly 
observed  on  himself,  he  always  relieved  himself  of  this  symp- 
tom by  the  external  application  of  castor  oil.  Why  ?  See 
further  on,)  black  pores  on  nose.     Y.  Sympt.  347-5*9. 

About  the  Ear.     Large  bile  on  the  tragus. 

Between  Ear  and  Eye.     Eed  spots. 

Phimosis  with  oozing  out  of  fetid  pus  from  under  the 
prepuce,  pimples  around  the  vulva. 

^  The  eruptions  about  the  margins  of  faces,  corresponden- 
cies to  the  sublimation  of  sulphur,  are  particularly  charac- 
teristic. 

But  how  is  it  that  we  find  no  eruptions  around  the  anus, 
though  manifestly  a  volcanic  region  '{  Because  the  anus  is  the 
termmus  orgasm!  sanguinis  of  sulphur,  the  seat  of  piles  in- 
stead of  biles,  and  escapes  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  besides, 
complete  as  the  proving  of  sulphur  seems  to  be,  it  may,  nev- 
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ertheless,  not  to  be  quite  perfect.  The  strongly  mraked  erup- 
tions on  the  scalp  and  on  the  extremities,  correspond  with  the 
electrical  polarity.     Y.  under  electricity. 


III.  SIGNATtJRA,  SULPHURIS,  OPTICA  AND  ACUSTICA. 

The   Optical  and  Acoustic  Signature   of  Sulphur. — Color^ 

Refraction,  <^c . 

Sulphur,  an  elementary  substance,  has  also  an  elementary 
color — yellow,  the  third  of  the  prismatic  colors  on  the  calor- 
ific and  amagnetic*  side  of  the  spectrum ;  its  semi-diapho- 
nous  crystals  shine  with  sebaceous  lustre,  and  the  melted 
sulphur  is  of  great  refractive  power,  such  as  belongs  only  to 
inflammables  :  so  that  the  thermal  and  antimagnetic  quali- 
ties and  the  natural  family  of  sulphur  are  distinctly  expressed 
by  its  optic  signature.  It  burns  with  a  flame  of  deep  blue,  the 
complementary  color  to  yellow,  but  when  heated  that  is  only 
partially  oxidized,  it  assumes  a  brownish  hue  which  becomes 
deeper  in  the  temperature  ranging  from  450^-500°  ;  carbon 
and  bitumen  change  it  in  the  same  manner,  besides  giving  it 
often  a  greyish  tint.  We  may  expect  the  dyscrasia  sulphuris, 
as  far  as  it  manilests  itself  by  abnormal  color,  to  correspond 
with  the  partially  oxydized  and  chemically  combined  sul- 
phur ;  but  the  observations  on  that  point  are  very  meagre 
and  no  doubt  quite  imperfect.  We  only  find  stated  Symp. 
375-79.  Pale  chachectic  appearance  as  if  from  protracted|Jill- 
ness ;  blue  rims  around  the  deeply  sunken  eyes,  dark  red- 
ness and  heat  in  the  face,  470.  Brown  mucous  collects 
around  the  teeth,  1679.  Hepatic  spots  on  back  and  chest. 
Yellowish  liquid  from  the  nose,  yellow  leucorrhoea,  light 
colored  stools.  All  inflammables  being  remarkable  for  their 
power  of  refracting  light,  and  vision  depending  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  just  proportion  of  refraction ;  we  very  natu- 
rally suggest  the  question  whether  that  class  of  bodies  exert 
any  particular-influence  on  the  optic  functions  of  the  eye  and 
receive  the  most  decided  answer  in  the  affirmative  from  our 
materia  medica,  of  which  even  a  superficial  glance  at  the  path- 
ogenesis of  j)hosph.^ sulph.,  ca7'ho.^  graph.,  ammon..^  ambra. 

*  We  do  not  consider  Riess'  and  Moser's  experiments  of  sufficient  weight 
to  cast  a  doubt  on  Morichini's  labors,  by  which  he  established  the  magneti- 
zing power  of  the  violet  and  white  light,  of  which  the  other  colors  are  deficient; 
it  mast  be  so  according  to  analogy  . 
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and  other  strong  refractors,  will  suffice  to  convince  us.  There- 
fore taking  the  high  place  into  consideration  which  sulphur 
holds  in  the  scale  of  refractors,  (hydrog. standing  1st,  phosh.  2d, 
and  sulphur  3d,  as  counted  by  Brewster,)  we  naturally  expect 
symptoms  corresponding  with  an  excess  of  refraction  or  myo- 
pia, so  much  the  more  so  as  phosph.,  carbo  ,  graph.,  and  other 
negative  refractors  produce  that  effect ;  but  instead  of  that, 
we  find  in  Sympt.  293,  objects  appear  more  distant  than  they 
really  are,  or  presbyopia,  the  very  contrary  to  our  expecta- 
tion. Not  believing  in  any  exceptions  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
we  inquire  for  the  cause  of  this  apparent  anomaly,  and  find 
that  the  majority  of  the  hydrogen-refractors,  or  such  as  have 
high  equivalents  of  hydrogen  combined  with  carbon,  pro- 
duce presbyopia  (as  seen  by  calc,  bell,  hyose.,  con.,  nux  v. 
and  others  ;)  if  we  therefore  consider  that  sulphur  acts  as 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  the  system,  as  it  undoubtedly 
does,  we  find  it  in  perfect  accordance  with  its  optic  signature 
to  produce  presbyopia.  Moreover  sulphur  accelerator  (Qshv 
apitaxTuov)  dilates  all  the  fluids  and  thereby  diminishes  the 
density  of  the  hmnors  and  convexity  of  the  lens,  the  final 
result  of  which  must  be  presbyopia.  In  accordance  with 
this  we  should  find  dilated  pupils  amongst  the  symptoms, 
but  instead  of  it  we  have,  299,  "pupils  too  contractile;" 
this,  however,  may  be  only  a  curative  symptom  of  the  pres- 
byopia experimenter  or  a  secondary  complementary  symp- 
tom, its  opposite  predecessor  having  been  overlooked ;  for  it 
is  evident  that  the  optic  symptoms  of  sulphur  are  rather  im- 
perfect and  altogether  inferior  to  the  observations  on  avsen.^ 
phosph.^  graph. ^  and  others.*  Boeninghausen,  a  faithful 
observer,  Has  also  classed  sulphur  under  the  pupil  dilators.  If 
Sympt.  290;  left  pupil  drawn  awry,  had  been  expressed  with 
more  accuracy,  so  that  the  form  of  the  distortion  had  been 
described,  it  might  be  considered  a  highly  characteristic  one, 
for  in  all  probability  it  would  have  been  designated  as  an 
obliquity  pointing  to  the  right  (a  right  rhombic  obliquity)  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  in  which  other  sulphur 
symptoms  move,  as  we  shall  point  out  further  on.  However, 
even  as  it  stands,  it  coincides  with  Symp.  1648,  "  uncom- 
fortable sensation  as  if  her  whole  body  was  drawn  awry," 

*  The  optic  symptoms  of  alcohol,  sulphur  and  glonoin  alone  aresufiicient  to 
indicate  that  the  present  picture  of  these  important  substances  is  only  a 
feeble  sketch.  Ars  correspondencise,  though  in  her  mere  infancy,  might 
foretell  a  hoste  of  symptoms. 
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(literally  drawn  out  of  shape  ;  "  verschohen^^'^  moreover  in- 
cludes the  idea  of  obliquity,  as  for  instan  ce :  ein  verscho- 
'hene'.i  vierecJc^  an  oblique  square  or  rhomb.)  As  a  corres- 
pondence to  the  axis  of  double  refraction  of  the  class  of  crys- 
taline  bodies  to  which  sulphur  belongs,  we  might  expect 
diplopia,  but  this  we  do  not  find  amongst  the  pathogenetic 
symptoms,  though  Boeninghausen  has  it  amongst  symptoms 
cored,  (or  therapeutic  symptoms,  as  I  shall  designate  them 
for  want  of  a  better  expression.)  We  are  so  much  more  in- 
clined to  believe  in  the  correctness  of  B.'s  observations,  as 
in  Sympts.  297-292,  &c.  "White  spots  before  the  eye 
when  looking  into  the  air  ;  veil  before  the  eyes,  dark  spots 
and  black  flies,"  we  have  sufficient  evidence  of  unequal  and 
imperfect  refraction,  which,  when  carried  a  little  further 
would  produce  diplopia.  The  chromatic  symptoms  of  sul- 
phur correspond  with  the  colors  of  the  same  prismatic  side 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  accordingly  we  find,  295,  "the 
skin  appears  yelloio^  245,  the  candle  flame  appears  to  be  a 
red  wheel,  he  cannot  see  by  it." 

Boeninghausen  has  also  blue  and  green,  the  complementary 
or  harmonic  colors  from  the  other  side,  which  undoubtedly 
would  have  appeared  as  secondary  symptoms,  if  the  pri- 
mary impression  had  been  strong  enough,  analogous  to  the 
chemical  or  other  symptoms  of  decided  character.  As  sul- 
phur possesses  equally  high  refractive  and  dispersive  power, 
we  do  not  find  real  inflammation  and  extreme  sensitiveness 
to  light  among  its  symptoms  though  303  mentions  the  solar 
light  as  being  insupportable ;  sulphuric  acid,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  a  good  refractor,  but  rather  a  feeble  disperser, 
may  produce  the  inflammation  enumerated  by  Jahr,  amongst 
the  therapeutic  symptoms.  Carbo,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
most  light-absorbing  substance,  and  rather  a  weak  disperser 
though  a  strong  refractor,  like  graph.,  produces  great  sensi- 
tiveness to  light  and  real  inflammation.  The  eye  being  the 
microcosm  of  the  human  system,  the  optic  symptoms  must 
be  of  the  utmost  importance ;  but,  as  it  appears  to  us,  that 
they  have  not  received  that  attention  in  general  practice 
which  they  deserve,  we  cannot  forbear  to  indulge  in  a  few 
remarks  on  this  highly  interesting  subject,  though  we  shall 
treat  it  more  extensively  in  a  general  characteristic  of  drugs, 
for  which  we  have  been  collecting  materials  for  some  consi- 
derable length  of  time. 

Aithougii  w^e  are  well  aware,  that  it  is  at  present  the 
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prevailing  opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
bodies  themselves  which  controls  color,  we  nevertheless 
maintain,  that  if  it  can  be  proved  that  certain  colors  accom- 
pany certain  properties,  the  former  may  become  useful  as 
indices  of  the  latter.  That  such  is  really  the  case  is  easy  to 
prove,  by  taking  the  qualities  of  the  prismatic  colors  as  a 
basis,  and  comparing  the  qualities  of  substances  of  corres- 
ponding colors  with  those  of  the  former.  Take,  for  example, 
the  three  difierently  colored  individuals  of  the  family  Ranul- 
culaccse,  pulsatilla,  ranuncul :  and  pseonia.  The  violet  Pul- 
satilla, of  the  most  refrangible,  magnetic,  chemical  but 
athermal  color  ;  do  her  optic,  periodical  and  thermal  symp- 
toms not  correspond  strikingly  with  the  qualities  of  violet  ? 
We  cannot  enter  here  into  full  details,  but  to  us  the  corres- 
pondence is  so  manifest,  that  we  need  only  remind  the 
reader  of  the  characteristic  chilliness  of  pulsatilla,  the  am- 
plitude of  its  optic  and  chemical  symptoms ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  in  the  yellow  ranuncul.  and  red  preonia 
the  very  opposite  to  pulsatilla  :  heat  predominating  over  cold, 
and  everything  besides  corresponding  with  their  optic  signa- 
ture. The  yellow  aconitum  may  accordingly  be  expected  to 
act  materially  different  from  the  blue  one,  and  the  different 
colors  in  one  natural  family  may  serve  to  point  out  its  most 
important  members.  As  the  seven  prismatic  colors  form  col- 
lectively again  white  light,  which  stands  at  one  extremity  of 
the  prism  as  prime  and  at  the  other  as  octave,  analogous  to 
the  diatonic  scale  in  music,  so  may  in  seven  or  eight  indivi- 
duals of  one  natural  family,  be  it  ever  so  extensive,  its  main 
characteristics  be  expressed.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  in 
the  two  families  which  we  as  yet  have  completely  explored — 
ranunculacese  and  solaneae.  How  this  idea,  in  connection 
with  some  other  inductions,  may  serve  to  point  out  the 
necessary  limits  of  materia  medica,  we  shall  see  further  on. 
The  extraordinary  lustre  in  the  eye  of  consumptives  and 
subjects  laboring  under  certain  fevers,  as  also  the  opposite 
condition  or  uncommon  dullness  or  languor  of  expression, 
may  enable  the  Homoeopathist  to  decide,  at  a  glance,  out  of 
which  family  he  has  to  select  his  remedy  ;  so  that  he  be  not  be- 
hind the  naturalist,  who  may  define  the  genus  of  a  subject  by 
a  mere  section  of  a  hair,  by  a  scale,  vertebra  or  any  other  bone. 
In  accordance  with  our  doctrine  of  correspondence,  (that 
is,  with  the  Homoeopathic  law,)  demonstrating  at  the  same 
time  in  a  striking  and  beautiful  manner  the  connection  of 
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symptoms ;  ice  find  that  tlie  strongest  refractors  are  our 
greatest  remedies  in  consumption — phosph.,  carbo.,  graph., 
ammon.,  <fec.,  which  ought  to  induce  us  to  prove  realgar, 
ol.  cassise,  diamond  and  others  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  gives  more  importance  to  remedies  which  seem  to  have 
been  rather  neglected,  as  ambrea  grisa,  ol.  therebinth.,  co- 
paiv.  etc. 

These  inductions  have  led  me  to  a  series  of  experiments, 
which  I  will  publish  when  more  matured,  mentioning  at  the 
present  only  one  instance  of  minor  importance.  I  have 
applied  ol.  cassias  to  the  eye  of  a  young  Mexican,  laboring 
under  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  and  sutfering  from  gi-eat 
sensitiveness  to  light,  which  disabled  him  to  prosecute  his 
studies  ;  the  leading  indication  to  me  was  the  great  dullness, 
want  of  reti'active  power  of  the  eye,  which  might  be  reme- 
died by  a  refractor,  and  my  success  has  been  so  far  complete. 
But  this  is  not  Homoeopathic  ?  raais  n^irnjyorte^  so  as  it  is  a 
cure ;  though  ol.  cassise,  when  applied  strong  enough,  will 
produce  violent  irritation,  etc.  After  this  digression  we 
return  again  to  our  main  subject.  As  the  mechanical  modi- 
fications of  light  and  air,  the  media  of  the  optic,  acoustic  and 
phonetic  functions,  are  governed  by  laws  essentially  identic, 
and  as  the  nerves  on  which  these  functions  depend  are  so 
intimately  connected,  that  the  strongest  sympathies  exist 
between  them,  there  is  strong  probability  that  the  patho- 
genetic impressions  on  the  organ  of  one  of  these  functions 
may  be,  in  more  or  less  degree,  reflected  on  the  rest.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  the  optic  symptoms  :  chromatic  specters, 
etc.  corresponding  with  similar  ones  of  sound,  so  that  those 
pathogenitors  which  produce  the  greatest  aberration  from 
achromatism  (as  for  instance,  kali  carb.,  which  has  a  great 
variety  of  colors)  create  also  a  corresponding  variety  of 
sound.  Applying  these  remarks  to  the  acoustics  of  sulphur, 
we  perceive  at  once  the  most  complete  harmony  between  its 
optics.  The  same  power  which  alters  the  density  of  the 
optic  apparatus  diminishes  also  the  tension  of  the  tympa- 
numand  of  the  ligamenta  glottidis  ;  hence  we  have  as  cor- 
respondencies to  presbyopia,  dilated  pupils,  etc.,  sympt.  32.5 
-29,  temporal  deafness  and  dullness  of  hearing,  and,  1104, 
hoarseness  and  total  aphony.  As  relaxation  of  the  tympa- 
num diminishes  the  susceptibility  to  high  notes,  whilst  it 
increases  the  perception  of  graver  ones  within  a  certain 
limit,  these  ought  to  be  the  predominant  subjective  sounds 
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of  sulphur,  as  expressed  in  sympt.  329-34  ;  humming,  mur- 
muring and  rushing — the  noises  of  the  deep  !  Accordingly 
we  may  infer  that  the  sulphur-deafness  applies  chiefly  to 
sounds  of  high  pitch,  for,  326,  "  he  hears  and  yet  cannot  un- 
derstand human  speech ;"  329,  "  sound  appears  but  obtusely 
perceived,  as  if  by  an  inner  sense."  The  reflective  power  of 
the  acoustic  apparatus  being  weakened,  sounds  are  not  re- 
pelled with  normal  vigor,  so  that  common  impressions 
become  painful,  though  there  be  partial  deafness,  which  is 
always  attended  by  super-sensitiveness  to  certain  sounds, 
hence  the  sympt.  320-23.  320,  "  Splashing  in  the  ear,  as 
if  it  contained  water,"  and,  343,  "  fluttering,"  may  likewise 
be  the  efi*ects  of  relaxation,  giving  greater  scope  to  the  aqua 
labyrinthi.  335-39,  ringing,  singing,  snapping  and  crack- 
ing, electrical  symptoms,  (see  under  that  head.) 

It  would  not  be  a  diflicult  task  to  demonstrate  a  complete 
parallelism  to  the  optics  of  sulphur  throughout  its  whole 
pathogenesis  ;  but  we  avail  ourselves  of  such  parallels  only 
which  we  are  unable  to  eliminate  in  a  direct  way  as  corres- 
pondencies out  of  the  signature  of  sulphur,  as  in  the  present 
instance  is  the  case  with  its  acoustic  symptoms. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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Secondly. — We  have  emblems  of  the  subversive  order,  and 
which  are  directly  contrary  in  their  effects.  These  emblems 
which  present  to  us  only  images  of  social  disorder  and  its 
consequent  misfortunes,  create  an  antipathy  for  this  state. 
They  produce  on  our  minds  a  painful  impression,  by  paint- 
ing in  all  its  detail  the  social  misery  everywhere  existing. 
But  this  moral  grievance  may  have  a  beneficial  result,  inas- 
much as  it  develops  a  new  energy,  impelling  us  to  counter- 
act the  cause  of  pain  and  find  a  remedy  for  it. 

It  is  thus  that  the  two  orders  of  emblems  of  the  passional 
movement  invite  us,  the  one  directly  through  the  communi- 
cation of  enjoyment,  the  other  indirectly  from  our  antipathy 
to  pain,  to  free  ourselves  from  this  social  incongruity  and  to 
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discover  the  causes  of  the  disorder  and  -unhappiness  conse- 
quent to  it.  A  sublime  evidence  of  the  goodness  of  that 
Being  who  provides  this  double  way  of  restoring  the  social 
equilibrium,  and  re-establishing  a  healthy  organization  in 
man. 

In  the  material  sphere,  the  emblematic  substances  of  the 
effects  of  a  healthy  state  impress  sympathetically  man's  or- 
ganization, exciting  a  development  of  the  vital  powers  which 
they  invigorate  and  strengthen.  This  agreeable  impression 
has  the  eSect  of  impelling  the  vital  energies  to  attract  and 
assimilate  with  whatever  is  homogeneal  in  nature,  and  it  is 
thus  that  substances  emblematic  in  some  manner  of  the  har- 
monic action  of  our  organization  constitute  its  aliments. 
The  emblems  of  the  subversive  development,  or  of  the  state 
of  disease,  produce  a  contrary  effect.  The  tendency  of  their 
action  is  to  irritate  the  physical  structure,  to  affect  it  in  a 
painful  manner,  and  to  excite  in  it  an  artificial  malady.  But 
by  virtue  of  the  law  of  preservation,  life  cannot  long  support 
this  tyranny,  we  soon  see  the  signs  of  a  counter-movement, 
an  effort  made  to  throw  off  this  heteroo-eneal  influence  which 
oppresses  it,  and  by  a  convergent  action  to  restore  its  func- 
tions to  an  equilibrium.  Thus  on  one  hand,  those  substances 
have  a  decided  specific  virtue,  impress  the  vital  organs  in  a 
painful  manner,  produce  a  subversive  movement,  divergent 
from  the  original  design  and  construction  of  these  organs  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  life  thus  painfully  affected  puts  forth 
convergent  efforts  to  re-establish  and  maintain  the  equili- 
brium of  its  organic  functions. 

It  is  upon  these  two  facts  that  I  desire  to  ^x  more  especial- 
ly your  attention,  because,  being  well  understood  and  oppor- 
tunely applied,  they  constitute  the  base  of  a  therapeutic  pro- 
cess. In  truth,  every  one  recognising  the  tendency  which 
exists  in  nature  to  restore  an  equilibrium  when  it  has  been  ac- 
cidentally disturbed,  must  confess  that  this  medicative  power 
is  efficacious  only  when  the  disorder  has  not  passed  certain 
limits.  But  unhappily  occasions  too  frequently  occur  on 
which  it  becomes  impotent,  acting  but  slowly,  or  tumultuously 
and  irregularly.  In  this  case,  life  is  endangered,  and  relief 
from  a  foreign  substance  becomes  necessary. 

We  would  now  ascertain  how  this  is  to  be  affected.  Ad- 
mitting the  fact  that  disease  is  only  disordered  and  divergent 
action,  endangering  life  through  the  influence  of  a  morbid 
agency  ;  and  still  further,  that  this  disorder  will  continue  as 
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long  as  the  vital  energies  are  impotent  and  too  prostrate  to  make 
a  convergent  effort  to  restore  their  equilibrium,  is  it  not 
evident  that  the  medicative  agency  will  be  that  substance,  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  physical  powers  effect  this  result  ? 

Now,  in  order  to  produce  this  result,  an  indispensible  con- 
dition is,  that  the  physical  powers  should  feel  more  intensely 
their  derangement,  and  become,  so  to  speak,  attentive  to  the 
malady  which  afflicts,  by  an  increased  sensation  of  pain. 
This  is  not  an  arbitrary  condition,  it  springs  from  a  law 
which  governs  life  in  its  subversive  state,  in  the  various  de- 
gi'ees  of  its  development.  In  fact,  if  we  but  look  at  the 
present  physical  condition  of  man  in  its  subversive  develop- 
ment, we  see  him  groaning  under  a  weight  of  misery,  yield- 
ing to  his  sad  condition  with  vague  inquietude,  under  the 
scourge  of  a  fatal  social  organization,  declining  step  by  step 
towards  insensibility,  till  his  noble  being  is  reduced  to  a  level 
with  the  brutes. 

But  during  the  progress  of  this  social  malady  certain 
events,  incidental  to  it,  develop  themselves;  men  arise,  who 
by  their  teaching  make  a  nation  sensible  of  the  state  of  abase- 
ment into  which  it  has  fallen,  and  Homoeopathically  speak- 
ing, by  probing  the  evil,  make  it  to  be  more  sensibly  felt, 
than  by  concentrating  the  energies  of  this  immense  and  suf- 
fering body;  it  awakes  it  to  a  sense  of  its  condition,  a  re- 
action commences  synergique  and  convergent,  through  the 
powerful  effort  made  to  throw  off  the  existing  evil,  and  re- 
store the  social  equilibrium.  The  process  which  we  have 
analyzed  in  the  life  of  a  nation  or  organized  society  is  proved 
to  be  equally  true  in  the  spiritual  life  of  individual  man. 
Observe  such  an  one  when  he  has  fallen,  when  his  spirit  is 
bowed  under  the  weight  of  some  moral  delinquency — a  fault 
has  been  committed,  then  follows  sorrow  of  the  heart  and 
remorse  of  conscience,  repentance.  This  sanative  power  in 
the  spiritual  life,  is  the  agency  by  which  the  moral  patient  is 
to  be  restored  to  a  healthy  state,  led  to  retrace  his  steps  and 
turn  again  into  the  paths  of  truth  and  justice,  and  if  his 
efforts  are  crowned  with  success,  produce  unassisted  an 
amendment  of  life.  But  unhappily,  it  too  frequently  occurs 
that  under  certain  influences,  the  conscience  becomes  harden- 
ed, its  warnings  are  unheeded,  and  man  persists  in  his  evil 
course.  In  this  case,  the  spontaneous  effort  of  the  spiritual 
restorative  power  becomes  weak,  impotent  to  effect  a  cure 
without  the  aid  of  some  other  agency.  In  this  condition  a 
20 
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sincere  but  friendly  word  may  avail ;  should  this  fail,  the 
priest,  in  fulfilling  his  sacred  mission,  may,  by  timely  re- 
monstrance, bring  the  hardened  heart  to  a  state  of  contrition, 
and  conscience  thus  awakened  by  powerful  efforts  may  effect 
a  cure. 

Having  recognized  as  a  condition  of  convergent  medicinal 
re-action  the  necessity  of  an  increased  sensation  of  pain  to 
the  physical  functions  suffering  under  a  malady,  in  order  to 
produce  in  them  a  kind  of  contrition,  if  I  may  so  use  the 
word,  let  us  determine  what  would  be  the  most  proper  agent 
to  produce  this  effect ;  certainly  no  substance  possesses  this 
quality  in  so  high  a  degree  as  the  one  which,  by  its  specific 
virtue,  is  capable  of  exciting  in  a  healthy  organization  an 
artificial  malady  analogous  to  the  natural  disease. 

In  fact,  if  this  agent  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  disease 
it  will  act  by  preference,  and  with  a  much  greater  intensity 
upon  those  parts  affected,  with  which  it  has  a  pathogenetic 
affinity.  Its  action  will  be  to  increase  the  violence  of  the 
peculiar  symptoms,  it  produces  in  the  affected  parts  a  kind  of 
organic  contrition,  that  is,  they  become  more  sensible  of  the 
malady  under  which  they  labor.  But  soon  the  organization, 
more  vigorously  affected  by  this  excess  of  painful  sensations, 
re-acts  with  greater  energy  in  order  to  relieve  itself  from  the 
evil  which  oppresses  it,  making  more  powerful  efforts  to 
produce  a  convergent  action  and  restore  the  equilibrium  of 
its  powers.  It  is  thus  that  by  this  indirect  action  that  em- 
blematic substance  of  whatever  nature,  in  the  subversive 
state  of  organic  development  becomes  medicament  capable  of 
destroying  specifically  the  malady  of  which  it  is  the  type  or 
emblem.  This  fact  brings  us  to  the  announcement  of  that 
practical  law,  which  establishes  that  in  a  given  malady,  per- 
sisted through  imperfect  convergent  re-action  of  the  self- 
restoring  power  of  our  own  organization,  in  order  to  effect  a 
cure,  this  convergent  re-action  must  be  provoked  by  adminis- 
tering a  substance,  which  has  the  property  of  producing  in 
the  healthy  body  a  state  analagous  to  the  natural  malady 
which  is  to  be  destroyed ;  that  is  to  say  the  substance 
which  is  the  emblem  of  that  subversive  organic  development 
by  which  disease  is  induced. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  we  arrive  at,  from  the  application 
of  the  theory  of  Universal  Analogy  to  organic  development. 
If  we  will  compare  this  theory  with  the  formula  of  the  Ho- 
moeopathic law  laid  down  by  Hahnemann  as  the  result  of 
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his  practical  researches,  we  shall  find  that  their  identity  is 
complete.     So  that  theory  and  practice  unite  in  establishing 
the  truth  of  Ho7nceop  uJiy., 
St.  Louis,  January,  1853. 
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The  occurrence  of  minute  bodies,  apparently  endowed  with  vi- 
tality in  the  Characeae,  has  already  been  alluded  to  (Annals  page 
46).  Not  only  in  these  aquatic  plants,  but  in  the  cryptogames 
generally,  they  may  be  found  especially  are  they  abundant  in 
many  species  of  moss  and  very  readily  observed.  The  cause  of 
their  motions  is  yet  undetermined.  JNaturalists  are  not  even 
ao-reed  whether  these  minute  bodies  are  endowed  with  an  inde- 
pendent  vitality  or  not.  It  is  very  easy  for  one  who  has  never 
examined  them,  to  speculate  as  to  their  origin  and  destination,  but 
I  think  few  who  have  clearly  observed  them  will  be  disposed  to 
question  the  fact  of  an  independant  movement,  and  that  too  of  a 
very  energetic  nature,  whatever  may  be  their  connection  with  the 
animal  kino-dom.  The  general  occurrence  of  these  moving  bodies 
m  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  crypto  games,  seems  to  indicate 
their  importance,  though  the  acute  Schleiden  observes  that  the 
antheridia,  which  contain  the  phytosoon  cells,  ''certaiuly  have  no 
essential  connection  with  the  reproductive  functions."  Be  this  as 
it  may,  they  are  exceedingly  interesting  objects  for  microscopic 
investigation  and  a  few  hints  as  to  the  best  method  of  obtaining 
and  observing  them  may  be  acceptable. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  I. 
In  the  later  Spring  months  the  various  species  of    Polytrichiiim 
are  in  flower,  all  of  them  exhibit   the  phenomenon  in  question, 
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but  the  preiference  should  be  given  to  the  P.  Commune,  the  flower 
of  which  is  figured  on  the  preceding  page. 

This  flower  is  somewhat  spiny,  of  a  greenish  or  yellow  ap- 
pearance, and  may  be  found  in  moist  places  growing  in  large 
patches,  often  on  little  hillocks,  under  trees,  or  by  the  road  side, 
it  will  readily  be  recognized  by  the  engraving  above.  When  the 
long  lance  shaped  leaves  are  stripped  away,  and  a  portion  of  the 
flower,  the  antheridia  may  be  observed  in  rows  as  represented  in 
figure  2,  which  shows  the  flower  thus  stripped  magnified  about 
two  diameters.  In  the  P.  commune  there  are  several  succes- 
sive rows  of  leaves  and  antheridia,  by  means  of  a  knife  or  a  pair 
of  fine  pointed  scissors,  a  few  of  them  may  be  removed  to  a  clear 
slip  of  glass  upon  which  a  drop  of  water  has  been  previously 
placed,  and  then  covered  with  a  slip  of  thin  glass  with  a  magni- 
fying power  of  thirty  or  forty  diameters,  they  will  be  seen  to  be 
long  cylindrical  bodies  tapering  at  each  end,  the  upper  end  of  a 
lighter  color  and  opening  when  the  flower  is  perfectly  ripe  to  dis- 
charge the  contents  of  the  antheridium  ;  by  a  very  slight  pressure 
the  cells  may  be  ruptured  and  the  granular  mass  will  readily  flow 
out — too  much  pressure  is  injurious.  Connected  with  the  anthe- 
ridia, are  various  slender  filaments  and  certain  bodies  called  para- 
physes  or  abortive  antheridia,  represented  also  in  figure  3.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  this  is  their  real  nature.      By  very 
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close  scrutiny  and  an  objective  which  defines  sharply  even  with  as 
low  a  power  as  thirty  diameters,  a  movement  may  be  detected  in 
the  cells  constituting  the  entire  contents  of  the  antheridium  but  to 
observe  the  movements  clearly,  requires  not  only  a  magnifying 
power  of  300  or  400  diameters  but  also  an  exceedingly  well  cor- 
rected objective — with  such  a  power  they  appear  as  in  figure  4. 
The  cells  are  round  or  nearly  so  and  in  each  one  a  phytosoon 
will  be  observed  rapidly  whirling  provided  the  antheridium  is  per- 
fectly developed.  A  few  of  the  cells  and  the  phytozoa  escaped 
from  the  cells  more  highly  magnified,  are  also  represented  in  figure 
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4.  The  two  filaments  attached  near  the  head  are  observed  with 
great  difficulty,  and  it  is  only  when  some  little  particle  has  been 
attached  to  them  that  I  have  been  able  to  observe  their  movements 
distinctly.     When  just  escaped  from  the  cell,  they  move  in  a  very 


Fig.  4. 
lively  manner  through  the  water  but  with  an  irregular  fitful  mo- 
tion, and  I  have  never  observed  them  to  become  straight,  but 
always  coiled  though  not  as  much  as  in  the  cell,  they  move  round 
and  round  in  various  directions.  The  moss  may  be  preserved 
alive  for  a  long  time  by  placing  it  in  a  shallow  dish  and  occa- 
sionally watering  it;  in  <.he  P.juniperini  which  has  a  morp  delicate 
green  flower  than  the  P. commune  the  phytoza  cannot  be  very 
readily  observed  after  the  flower  has  been  kept  about  two  weeks  I 
have  flowers  of  the  P.  Commune  gathered  six  weeks  since  which 
still  exhibit  the  phytozoa  very  well.  Figure  5  represents  the  cut- 
icle of  an  antheridium  magnified  about  400  diameters,  each 
cell  contains  from  four  to  six  granules  of  chlorophyle. 


Biblical  Order  of  Life. — The  Bible  contains  not  only  the  rule, 
but  the  typical  order  of  life.  First  is  the  Genesis,  or  the  beginning  : 
then  the  History,  Prophecies,  Songs,  Proverbs,  Evangels,  Epistles, 
Acts,  and  then,  finally,  the  Book  of  Revelations;  which,  if  individu- 
ally written  out,  would  unfold  mysteries  as  incomprehensible  as 
those  of  Patmos. 
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Presented  to  the  Western  College  of  TIo7nmopatMG  Medi- 
cine^ at  Cleveland^  Ohio. 

BY  BENJAMIN  C.  MAOY,  M.  D. 

The  subject  of  Hygiene  is  one  which  forces  itself  upon 
every  observing  mind.  Man  opens  his  eyes  upon  the  world 
and  beholds  a  vast  assemblao;e  of  animal  existences,  each  of 
which,  occupying  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  its  Creator, 
fulfills  its  destined  course,  and  sinks  again  into  the  earth. 
Guided  by  that  instinct  mysteriously  implanted  in  the  na- 
ture of  each,  they  select  the  food  most  appropriate  for  their 
sustenance,  and  free  from  care,  exempt  from  disease,  they  re- 
quire no  aid  from  the  physician,  but,  should  they  escape  a 
violent  death,  live  out  the  days  or  years  allotted  to  them  in 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  and,  in  extreme  old  age  lay 
themselves  quietly  to  sleep. 

What  a  different  picture  does  his  own  species  present. 
Man,  of  all  living  creatures,  is  perhaps  the  most  eccentric. 
His  instinct  at  fault,  his  reason  apparently  inadequate  to 
supply  this  deficiency,  he  becomes  a  mere  creature  of  imi- 
tation, and  the  habits  into  which  he  is  thus  blindly  led,  he 
too  often  assumes  to  be  in  accordance  with  his  real  nature ; 
and,  when  this  assumpsit  is  called  in  question,  tasks  to  the 
utmost  his  reason  and  his  ingenuity  to  prove  that  the  posi- 
tion which  he  now  occupies  is  precisely  that  for  which  na- 
ture intended  him. 

But  the  most  startling  facts  present  themselves  for  his 
consideration.  From  the  first  hour  of  his  existence,  disease, 
like  a  concealed  enemy,  seeks  to  destroy  him,  and  ere  the 
fifth  year  of  childhood  is  completed,  from  a  fourth  to  a  third 
of  the  great  human  family  have  come  to  an  untimely  end, 
and  only  about  half  arrive  at  the  age  of  maturity.*     It  may 

*  According  to  the  "Anmial  Report  of  the  Registrar  General  of  Births, 
Deaths  and  Marriages,  in  England,"  it  is  found  that  more  than  one  half  of 
the  total  number  of  deaths  occur  under  five  years  of  age 

In  Prussia,  Belgium  and  France,  the  reports  are  still  more  unfavorable,  and 
nearly  the  same  in  Sweden. 

In  New  York,  according  to  the  Reports  of  the  City  Inspector,  I  find  the 
average  of  several  ytars  gives  46  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  as  having  occurred 
at  less  than  five  years  of  age,  wliile  those  reported  as  children,  are  about  62 
per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

A  statement  was  published  some  years  since  of  the  number  of  deaths  in 
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reasonably  be  doubted  whether  more  than  one  in  every  five 
hundred^  or  according  to  a  recent  medical  writer,  (Dr. 
Trail,)  one  in  every  thousand,  die  the  natural  death  of  old 
age.* 

In  view  of  these  lamentable  facts,  our  pious  ancestors  were 
wont  to  exclaim,  "The  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh 
away."  But  is  it  so  ?  Is  it  true  that  this  great  mortality, 
especially  among  children,  is  in  accordance  with  the  designs 
of  a  merciful  God  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  man  alone  of 
all  his  animal  creation,  is  destined  to  an  existence  of  pain 
and  disease,  and  by  such  means  to  a  premature  death  ? 

To  overcome  difficulties  afibrds  so  mucli  satisfaction  to 
mankind,  that,  with  tolerable  success  in  this  direction,  few 
would  seek  to  prevent  them.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
amount  expended  in  suppressing  crime,  if  judiciously  ap- 
plied in  the  training  of  youth  for  a  single  century,  would 
save  the  necessity  of  any  efforts  to  suppress.  Had  the  tenth 
part  of  the  treasures  squandered  in  war  and  annually  ex- 
pended in  maintaining  the  means  of  defense,  by  the  various 
nations  of  the  earth  during  the  last  three  centuries,  been  ap- 
plied in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  forbearance  in  the 
cultivation  of  amity  and  good  will  among  all  men ;  who 
can  doubt  but  that  ere  this,  the  tales  of  human  butchery  now 
so  familiar  to  us  all,  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  almost 
fabulous.  So  with  disease.  Man  views  it  as  an  evil  and 
as  such  has  endeavored  to  suppress  it;  with  what  success 
we  have  seen. 

I  propose,  now,  to  glance  briefly  at  some  of  the  means  he 
has  employed.  Taught  by  experience,  he  has  long  known 
that  to  combat  with  success  the  physical  maladies  of  his 
race,  he  must  learn  their  causes,  hence  his  researches  in 
this  direction,  are  worthy  of  review. 

In  former  ages  there  was  little  opportunity  for  extensive 
and  simultaneous  observations,  consequently  the  same  dis- 
ease was  often  at  different  localities  attributed  to  widely  dif- 
ferent causes ;  while  the  same  supposed  causes  existed  in  other 

Philadelphia  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  showing  the  number  of  chil- 
dren and  adults  to  be  about  equal.  The  average  age  of  all  those  dying  in 
K'ew  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  during  a  period  of  two  years,  was  only 
twenty  one  years. 

*  The  age  at  which  death  occurs  offords  no  evi;lence  on  this  point.  Thomas 
Parr,  at  the  age  of  152,  Zichard  Lloed,  at  1 32,  and  Mrs.  Hudson,  at  105,  all 
retained  much  of  the  vigor  of  green  old  age,,  and  were  cut  off  by  acute 
diseases. 
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parts  where  the  peculiar  diseases  attributed  to  them  were 
entirely  unknown.  Recent  setiologists  have  attributed  nu- 
merous diseases  to  a  specific  poison  called  malaria.  Mc- 
Culloch  enumerates  some  twenty  of  these;  it  has,  therefore, 
become  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to  learn  the  charac- 
ter and  mode  of  action  of  this  deleterious  agent. 

Whence  does  malaria  emanate  ?  It  has  been  ascribed  by 
some  to  vegetable  decomposition,  by  some  to  anmial,  and  by 
others  to  aqueous  putrefaction.  Prof.  Dunglison,  however, 
after  devoting  several  pages  to  a  review  of  the  evidence,  de- 
clares that  there  is  no  proof  that  any  kind  of  putrefaction  or 
any  combination  of  those  named,  are  capable  of  producing 
malarious  diseases,  and  shows  that  the  most  offensive  of 
them  are  comparatively  harmless.  It  was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  low  marshes,  swamps,  etc.,  hence 
one  of  its  names,  marsh  miasmati ;  but  the  same  author 
shows  that  its  deleterious  effects  are  observed  on  arid,  sandy 
plains,  amid  rocks  and  dry  ravines,  far  removed  from  marsh 
or  moisture,  and  that  in  districts  w^here  aqueous  putrefaction 
renders  the  air  offensive  and  where  green  crusts  cover  the 
last  dregs  of  water  in  its  filthy  receptacles,  no  evidence  of 
malaria  is  found.  He  sums  up  the  whole  amount  of  the 
knowledge  resulting  Irom  these  investigations,  as  follows: 

''  In  particular  climates  and  under  certain  unknown  and 
inappreciable  circumstances,  the  bottoms  of  our  stagnant 
pools,  jnill-ponds,  marshes,  etc.,  are  miasmatic — a  know- 
ledge which  we  acquire  by  lamentable  experience  and  that 
alone." 

The  investigations  and  speculations  regarding  the  cholera 
are  still  less  satisfactory.  1  therefore  hazard  little  in  saying 
that  there  is  no  probability  that  seitological  researches  will 
soon  place  under  our  control  the  atmospheric  causes  of  dis- 
ease, and  that  the  further  investigation  in  that  direction  is 
rather  a  matter  of  speculation  than  of  useful  inquiry. 

ISTor  has  the  subject  of  hygiene  been  entirely  neglected. 
Nearly  or  quite  all  the  various  articles  used  as  food  and 
drink  have  been  subjected  to  both  proximate  and  ultimate 
analysis,  and  many  curious  and  interesting  facts  have  been 
developed.  With  these  facts,  and  with  the  experience  of  the 
world  before  them,  men,  learned  in  their  professions,  phy- 
sicians enjoying  the  confidence  of  their  fellows,  have,  in 
both  hemispheres,  published  the  results  of  their  labors  in 
behalf  of  human  life  and  health.     To  attribute  to  these  au- 
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tliors  a  want  of  integrity,  wonld  no  doubt  be  doing  them 
injustice ;  still  it  appears  to  me  that  the  tendency  of  their 
books  is  to  teach  their  readers  how  they  may  so  regulate 
their  habits  of  indulgence  as  to  remain  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time — depending  somewhat  upon  original  vigor  of 
constitution — in  a  condition  bordering  on  disease  before 
being  finally  stricken  down,  an  event  which  sooner  or  later 
must  occur.  Occupying  the  position  of  teachers,  they  say 
to  their  readers,  ''Behold  a  well-beaten  track,  it  is  marked 
by  the  foot-prints  of  the  illustrious  and  the  good.  ^Thousands 
have  journeyed  over  it  in  safety  lor  many  long  years.  We 
have  examined  the  routes  recommended  by  a  few  ignorant 
pretenders,  who,  without  the  requisite  knowledge,  have  pre- 
sumptuously set  themselves  up  as  guides ;  they  are  unwor- 
thy your  notice."  They  omit  to  add  that  close  beside  the 
path  they  recommend,  lies  a  deep  and  yawning  gulf,  which 
but  for  their  teaching  and  their  example,  might  often  be 
discovered  and  avoided,  and  into  which  a  single  mis-step 

Erecipitates  the  unwary  traveler.  They  omit,  too,  to  inform 
im  that  scarce  one  in  every  thousand  travels  this  pathway 
in  safety  to  the  end ;  and  that  sooner  or  later  all  must  ex- 
pect to  topple  over  the  brink  into  the  abyss  below.  IS^or 
have  they  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  add  that  but  for 
these  very  dangers,  peculiar  to  their  favorite  and  popular 
highway,  theirs  would  be  an  almost  useless  profession  to 
mankind. 

"  Is  man  omnivorous  ?"  This  is  the  question  with  which 
Prof.  Lee  heads  his  chapter  on  this  subject,  and  thus  he  re- 
plies: "The  physical  organization  of  man  proves  that  he 
is  destined  for  a  mixed  kind  of  aliment.  His  organs  of  mas- 
tication hold  an  intermediate  space  between  those  of  the 
carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals ;  twelve  of  the  teeth, 
namely,  the  canine  and  lesser  molars,  correspond  to  those 
of  the  former,  and  twenty,  the  incisors  and  larger  molars, 
to  those  of  the  latter.  If  we  regard  the  organs  of  digestion. 
we  also  find  that  he  holds  a  medium  place  between  the 
carnivorous  and  herbivorous  tribes,  though  more  closely 
resembling  the  herbivora.*     In  the  former  we  find  the  ali- 


*It  is  a  singular  fact  in  morals,  tliat  men  of  good  character,  with  a  reputa- 
tion to  sustain  or  lose,  ■will  do  or  say  collectively,  that  which,  as  individuals, 
they  would  repudiate,  or  repeat  with  approbation,  the  words  of  another,  which 
they  must  know  to  be  eironeous.  The  above  asser  ion  is  a  case  in  ]ioint. 
Men,  claiming  to  bep  ysiolo^^ists,  and  assuming  that  their  omnivorous  habits 
are  in  accordance  with  nature,  are  determined  to  prove  them  so.     They  com- 
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mentary  canal  very  short,  in  in  the  latter  very  long  with  a 
large  coecum  and  pouched  colon.  If,  however,  we  consider 
the  length  of  the  canal  in  reference  to  that  of  the  body,  ex- 
clusive of  the  limbs,  we  shall  find  that  it  bears  in  man  the 
proportion  of  twelve  to  one,  which  is  somewhat  greater  than 
exists  in  the  simia  or  ape ;  but,  then,  if  we  regard  its  ca- 
pacity, we  shall  find  that  it  is  much  less  in  the  former.  This 
organization  was  doubtless  designed  by  infinite  wisdom  to 
enable  man  to  inhabit  every  part  of  our  globe,  which  he  evi- 
dently could  not  have  done  had  he  been  created  to  subsist  on 
animal  or  vegetable  food  alone." 

Prof.  Dunglison  says:  "There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that 
if  from  infancy,  man  in  the  temperate  regions  were  confined 
to  an  animal  banquet,  it  would  be  entirely  in  accordance 
with  his  nature,  and  would  probably  develop  his  mental  and 
corporeal  energies  to  as  great  a  degree  as  the  mixed  nutri- 
ment on  which  he  usually  subsists." 

Thus,  in  this  oft'-hand  manner  is  this  question  disposed  of; 
decided,  too,  in  accordance  with  the  habits  and  tastes  of 
those  who  buy  the  books.  As  to  the  favorite  beverages, 
tea,  cofi*ee,  wine,  etc.,  they  are  recommended  simply  because 
they  are  good.  The  following  extract  from  the  eulogy  of 
Abd-El-Kader,  is  as  good  reasoning  as  any  such  recommen- 
dation, and  shows  how  little  necessity  one  has  for  proof  of 
the  virtue  of  anything  with  which  he  is  already  in  love: 
"Oh  coffee!  thou  dispellest  the  cares  of  the  great,  thou 
bringest  back  those  who  wander  from  the  paths  of  know- 
ledge. Coffee  is  tne  beverage  of  the  people  of  God,  and  the 
cordial  of  his  servants  who  thirst  for  wisdom.  *  *  *  * 
God  has  deprived  fools  of  coffee,  who  with  invincible  obsti- 
nacy condemn  it  as  injurious.  *  *  *  *  Coffee  is  the 
drink  of  God's  people.  Let  this  be  the  answer  to  those  who 
doubt  its  qualities.^ 

As  professional  evidence  in  favor  of  the  use  of  these 
beverages,  Pereira,  Dunglison  and  Lee  have  given  their 
testimony. 

Pereira  tells  us  that  the  "  moderate  use  of  tea  or  coffee  two 


mence  by  stating  the  fact,  that  the  carnivora  have  an  alimentary  canal  much 
shorter  in  proportion  to  the  animal  than  those  who  feed  on  vegetables,  and 
then  assert  that  in  ma",  the  al  mentary  canal  thus  compared,  is  intermediate 
between  the  two  ;  but  omit  to  tell  us,  that  while  in  the  lower  animals  they 
measure  from  the  head  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  in  ii;an  they  include  the  length 
of  the  lower  extremities.  This  misrepresentation  they  copy  from  one  to 
another. 
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or  tliree  hours  after  dinner,  forms  a  very  agreeable  and  re- 
freshing meal." 

Prof.  Dunglison  asserts  in  the  same  paragraph,  that  coffee 
"aids  digestion  and  is  therefore  proper  for  the  dyspeptic," 
while  at  the  same  time  he  he  himself  could  not  drink  it 
without  the  supervention  of  heart-burn,  flatulence,  etc.  But 
hear  him.  "  Cofiee,  when  taken  hot,  in  small  quantities  and 
soon  after  dinner — as  is  the  custom  with  the  French — aisd 
digestion  and  is  therefore  proper  for  the  dyspeptic.  There 
are  persons,  however,  with  whom  the  feeble  tonic  powers  of 
coffee  do  not  so  well  counteract  the  tendency  to  fermenta- 
tion in  the  sugar  added  to  it,  as  the  astringent  qualities  of 
tea.  While  laboring  under  a  severe  attack  of  dyspepsia, 
the  author  could  not  take  coffee  in  this  form  w^ithout  the 
supervention  of  heart-burn,  flatulence,  etc.,  while  he  could 
take  tea  with  comparative  impunity." 

[to  be  continued.] 
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FEVER  AND  AGUE. 

Messrs.  Editors — Dear  Sirs  :  Being  frequently  solici- 
ted by  several  friends  w^ho  are  readers  of  your  Magazine,  to 
give,  through  its  pages,  my  knowledge  and  treatment  of 
Western  intermittents,  1  at  length  consent  and  attempt  to 
perform  the  pleasing  yet  painful  task.  Pleasing,  for  con- 
scious of  being  able  to  communicate  to  many  a  better  and 
more  speedy  method  of  eradicating  permanently  from 
the  system,  that  annoying  and  patience  provoking  disease. 
Pamful,  for  it  is  unpleasant  for  me,  young  in  years  and  ex- 
perience, to  put  forth  his  views  and  opinions  with  anything 
like  confidence,  for  older  and  more  experienced  men  to  peruse 
and  criticise. 

Many  complain  that  the  ague  when  cured  will  not  stay 
Gured^  but  will  return,  frequent  and  oft,  true-lover  like,  to 
bid  another  and  more  affectionate  adieu.  But  for  myself  I 
feel  so  safe  in  promising  my  patients  a  cure^  (and  a  perma- 
nent one)  as  I  do  in  measles,  hooping  cough,  or  chicken  pox, 
for,  as  yet,  I  have  never  known  a  return  of  the  disease,  ei- 
ther in  my  own  practice  or  in  that  of  my  tutor,  (D.  J. 
Smith,)  where  the  patient  observed  the  dietetic  restrictions, 
particularly  in  abstaining  from  using  coffee  for  two  or  three 
weeks. 
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My  method  has  been  the  following  one,  as  near  as  it  can 
be  expressed  in  a  general  manner.  If  it  is  near  the  time  for 
a  chill  when  I  first  see  the  patient,  I  give  several  doses  of 
bryonia  3d,  one  to  be  taken  when  the  approach  of  the  chill 
is  perceived,  and  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  a  second  one, 
to  be  taken  if  the  chilliness  remains  or  continues  to  increase, 
and  the  third,  after  the  same  lapse  of  time  if  necessary. 
When  the  chill  has  subsided  or  passed  away,  if  there  is  felt 
any  approach  of  the  fever,  a  dose  of  aconite  3d,  is  given, 
(unless  a  higher  or  lower  potency  appear  more  appropriate) 
and  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  a  second  one  if  needed. 

If  I  have  been  successful  in  preventing  the  course  of  the 
chill  and  fever,  1  follow  with  one  or  two  remedies,  changing, 
if  with  two,  at  intervals  of  two,  four  or  six  hours,  until  time 
for  another  chill  has  approached,  when  bryonia  and  aconite 
are  used  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  if  necessary,  and  in  a 
lower  attenuation  (first  or  second,)  if  the  former  chill  has  not 
been  p)roperly  arrested.  But  if  I  have  not  suppressed  the 
first  paroxysm,  a  palliative  treatment  is  pursued  until  the 
fever  has  ].)assed  off,  then  the  true  specific  (or  specifics)  are 
selected  and  given  at  intervals  of  one,  two,  or  three  hours, 
as  the  case  may  seem  to  demand,  until  time  for  another 
chill  shall  have  approached,  when  three  or  four  globules  sat- 
urated with  the  1st  or  2d  of  bryonia  are  given  as  before 
described. 

Such  is  my  treatment,  and  with  myself  and  several  others 
who  have  adopted  a  similar  form,  it  is  invariably  a  success- 
ful one. 

I  have  become  fully  satisfied,  that  one  or  two  doses  of  the 
appropriate  medicine,  given  at  the  commencement  of  a  parox- 
ysm, in  a  periodical  disease,  is  more  effectual  in  removing  the 
malady,  than  six  doses  are  after  its  accession,  or  after  it  has 
passed  off'. 

As  regards  specifics,  I  have  found  arsenicum  and  nux 
vomica^  to  be  more  frequently  called  for  than  any  other  two 
remedies.  Next  follow  'ipecacuanha  and  ?ne7^c.  soluhilis^  but 
in  all  cases ^  the  remedy  must  be  selected  at  the  fountain 
head,  from  the  symptomen  codex,  if  the  subscriber  has  not  that 
excellent  essay  of  Eoenninghausen's  on  Interraittents.  In 
regard  to  diet,  I  am  very  strict,  proscribing,  first,  the  patients 
favorite  article,  viz.,  coffee,  for  it  must  be  abstained  from, 
for  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeks,  according  to  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  patient  or  the  virulence  of  the  disease. 
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Bad  habits  must  be  corrected,  such  as  using  tobacco,  &c., 
and  a  healthy  3^et  medicinal  diet  allowed. 

I  usually  administer  medicine  from  three  to  six  days^  pro- 
tracting the  intervals.  In  attenuations,  I  use  the  1st,  2d, 
3d,  6th,  12th,  and  30th,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  call  for. 

The  wet  sheet  pack  I  have  used  but  a  few  times,  yet  always 
with  the  best  of  success.  My  method  is  to  enclose  the  pa- 
tient in  it  at  the  commencement  of  a  chill,  and  in  forty  or 
sixty  minutes,  wet  the  sheet  again,  if  the  patient  is  not  in  a 
sweat  or  asleep.  Sometimes  a  dose  or  two  of  medicine  is 
necessary  to  assist  in  producing  a  reaction  in  the  system. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  G.  W.  BOWEN. 


Messrs.  Editors — • 

Having  always  been  thinking  that  every  fact  in  our  prac- 
tice which  comes  backing  and  commemorating  some  of  our 
principles,  ought  to  be  made  public,  I  send  you  one  which 
happened  to  me  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  vaccinated  a  little  girl  of  six  years  old  with  some  virus 
sent  to  me  from  ISTew  Orleans  ;  when,  two  days  after,  I  went 
to  see  the  child,  I  was  told  by  the  mother  the  small  piece  of 
court-plaster  I  put  on  the  child's  arm  had  fallen  olf,  and  she 
thought,  also,  the  small  piece  of  virus  from  the  little  opening 
in  the  arm.  I  looked  at  it  and  the  cut  seemed  to  be  per- 
fectly healed  up.  Two  or  three  days  more  passed  away ; 
nothing  new  appeared,  when,  on  the  fourth  day,  I  was  sent 
for,  the  child  being  in  a  high  fever.  I  went  there  and  after 
inquiries  and  examination,  I  pronounced  the  child  as  having 
the  precursory  symptoms  of  measles  ;  effectively  two  days 
after  the  measles  came  out  very  well,  the  child  being  no 
more  sick  than  commonly.  In  six  days  the  child  was  over 
the  exanthema  entirely,  and  I  quit  visiting  the  house.  When, 
three  days  after,  I  was  again  sent  for.  After  my  arrival,  the 
mother  without  telling  me  anything,  took  the  dress  off  the 
child's  arm  and  showed  me  a  splendid  areola  and  pustule 
coming  on ;  everything  looked  as  healthy  as  could  be.  On 
the  eighth  day  I  took  from  a  very  large  pustule  some  virus 
and  vaccinated  some  negro  children  with  it ;  the  result  was 
as  satisfactory  as  could  be,  the  innoculated  did  not  take  the 
measles  as  some  allopathic  physicians  here  thought  they 
would. 
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As  to  the  known  conclusions  of  these  facts,  I  leave  to  onr 
brother-practitioners  or  to  you  to  deduct.  The  child  is  the 
daughter  of  li.  Sizer,  from  this  place. 

AL.  MERCIER,  M.  D. 

Jackson^  Miss. 
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From  the  Allgemeine  Horaoeopatliisclie  Zeitung. 

MY  EXPERIENCE  AND  OBSERVATIONS  OF  HOMCEOPATHY. 

A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  ITS  EARLIER  IlISTORT,   BY  HARTMANN. 

[Translated  for  the  North- Western  Journal  of  Homoeopathy.] 

[OO-fTINUED.] 

'The  human  body,  when  it  has  attained  a  development 
nearly  complete,  is  the  least  exposed  to  sickness  from  tran- 
sient influence  or  from  the  deprivation  of  its  accustomed 
food,  because  the  powers  of  life  existing  in  their  integrity, 
overpower  any  injurious  effects  from  such  causes  before  they 
can  make  any  progress:  hence,'  said  he,  'in  case  of  young 
persons,  a  long  preparatory  course  is  not  necessary  before 
the  proving  of  a  drug;  a  resolute  determination  alone  is 
requisite  to  avoid  everything  which  may  tend  to  disturb  the 
process.'  Daring  such  a  proving  he  absolutely  forbaie  cof- 
fee, tea,  wine,  brandy,  and  all  heating  drinks,  as  well  as 
spices,  such  as  peper,  ginger,  &c.,  also  strongly  salted  foods 
and  acids.  At  that  time,  the  drinking  of  b3er  had  not  been 
carried  to  that  excess  to  which  it  is  at  the  present  day,  hence, 
during  our  provings  he  did  not  forbid  us  the  use  of  the  light 
white  and  brown  Leipsic  beer.  He  cautioned  us  against 
close  and  continued  application  to  study  or  reading  novels, 
as  well  as  against  many  gamss  which  exercised,  not  merely 
the  imagination,  but  which  required  continued  thought,  such 
as  hazard,  cards,  chess,  or  billiards,  by  which  observation 
was  disturbed  and  rendered  untrustworthy.  He  was  far, 
however,  from  considering  idleness  as  necessary,  but  advised 
moderate  labor  only,  agreeable  conversation  with  walking 
in  the  open  air,  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  early 
rising ;  for  a  bed  he  recommended  a  mattress  with  a  light 
covering. 

The  medicines  which  were  to  be  proved  he  gave  us  him- 
self, the  vegetables  in  the  form  of  essence  or  tincture — the 
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others  in  the  first  or  second  trituration.  He  never  concealed 
from  us  the  names  of  the  drugs  which  were  to  be  proved, 
and  his  wish  that  we  should  in  future  prepare  all  the  reme- 
dies, whose  effects  we  had,  while  students,  conscientiously 
tried,  fully  convinced  us  that  in  this  respect  he  had  never 
deceived  us.  Since  he,  for  the  most  part,  had  previously 
proved  the  drugs  upon  himself  and  his  family,  he  was 
already  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  strength  and 
properties,  to  prescribe  for  each  prover  according  to  his 
individuality,  the  number  of  drops  or  grains  with  which  he 
might  commence,  without  experiencing  any  injurious  effects. 
The  dose  to  be  taken  was  mixed  w^ith  a  great  quantity  of 
water  that  it  might  come  in  contact  with  a  greater  surface 
than  would  be  possible  with  the  undiluted  drug:  it  was  ta- 
ken early  in  the  morning,  fasting,  and  nothing  was  eaten 
for  an  liour.  If  no  effect  was  experienced  in  three  or  four 
hours,  a  few  drops  more  were  to  be  taken :  the  dose  might 
even  be  doubled,  and  the  reckoning  of  time  was  to  begin 
from  the  last  dose:  the  same  was  the  case  where  the  drug 
was  to  be  taken  for  the  third  time.  If  upon  the  third  repe- 
tition no  change  was  remarked,  Hahnemann  concluded  the 
organism  was  not  susceptible  to  this  agent,  and  did  not  re- 
quire the  prover  to  make  any  further  experiments  with  it, 
but  after  several  days  gave  him  another  drug  to  prove.  In 
order  to  note  down  every  symptom  which  presented  itself, 
he  required  each  one  to  carry  a  tablet  and  lead  pencil  with 
V  him,  which  had  this  advantage,  that  we  could  describe  with 
precision  the  sensation  (pain)  which  we  experienced  at  the 
time,  while  this  precision  might  be  lost  if  these  sensations 
were  noted  down  at  some  subsequent  period.  Every  symp- 
tom  which  presented  itself  must  be  given  in  its  connection, 
even  though  the  most  heterogeneous  symptoms  were  thus 
coupled  together :  but  our  directions  were  still  more  precise 
after  each  symptom  we  must  specify,  in  brackets,  the  time 
of  its  occurrence,  which  time  was  to  be  reckongd  from  the 
last  dose.  It  was  only  when  one  or  two  days  had  passed 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  symptoms  that  Hahemann 
supposed  the  action  of  the  drug  to  be  exhausted ;  he  then 
allowed  the  system  a  time  to  rest  before  another  proving 
was  undertaken.  He  never  took  the  symptoms  which  we 
gave  him  for  true  and  faithful,  but  always  reviewed  them 
once  with  us,  to  bo  sure  that  we  had  used  just  the  right  ex- 
pressions and  signs,  and  had  said  neither  too  much  nor  too 
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little.  At  first  it  often  happened  that  there  were  errors 
enough,  but  these  became  fewer  on  every  proving,  and 
finally  there  were  none  at  all,  especially  in  case  of  those 
provers  who  realized  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  who 
entered  upon  the  provings  with  right  good  earnest,  in  which 
number  I  would  always  reckon  myself;  hence,  to  this  day, 
I  place  great  reliance  upon  my  own  symptoms.  There  is 
one  thing  more  to  be  observed  about  these  provings :  they 
are  not  so  easily  made  as  they  may  seem  to  be,  for  peculiar 
care  is  requisite  rightly  to  apprehend  symptoms  which  do 
not  make  themselves  so  very  prominent,  for  these  are  fre- 
quently the  most  important,  the  most  peculiar  and  the  most 
characteristic,  of  much  greater  significance  than  those  which 
occur  with  violence.  The  former  are  most  frequently  eli- 
cited by  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  doses,  while  the 
latter  owe  their  origin  to  the  larger.  It  has  thus  appeared 
to  me  at  least,  and  this  i's  my  humble  judgment  based  upon 
my  own  observation.  Another  fact  which  I  gathered  from 
personal  experience,  is  this:  that  I  could  seldom  reckon 
upon  obtaining  any  symptoms  after  the  second  or  third 
stronger  dose,  if  the  first  remained  entirely  without  effect ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  after  the  first  dose  symptoms  presented 
themselves,  though  but  feebly,  I  could  then  with  confidence 
rely  upon  finding  other  and  more  characteristic  symptoms 
developed  every  hour.  Often  after  taking  a  second  and 
stronger  dose,  1  hoped  to  find  the  symptoms  more  distinctly 
marked,  yet  I  was  disappointed  nearly  every  time;  and  I 
often  found,  to  my  great  regret,  that  after  such  a  repetition 
there  was  an  entire  cessation  of  all  symptoms. 

Physiology,  in  those  days,  was  far  froin  having  attained 
the  position  which  it  now  occupies,  and  of  pathological  anat- 
omy there  was  hardly  a  mention ;  hence,  it  cannot  appear 
strange  that  the  symptoms  which  were  then  collected,  were 
expressed  as  simply  as  they  were  perceived,  without  con- 
necting them  with  any  theoretical  conjectures,  which  has,  in 
our  day,  though  unjustly,  been  used  almost  as  a  reproach; 
we  must  remember,  though,  that  Hahnemann  expected  to 
establish  his  system  only  by  the  perfect  overthrow  of  the 
old  system,  as  a  part  of  which,  the  names  of  diseases  were 
to  be  considered ;  hence,  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  dis- 
pense with  these  names  in  the  description  of  drug  symptoms. 
But  there  is  another  charge  which  cannot  be  easily  refuted ; 
that  the  description  of  the  symptoms  is  very  often  unintelli- 
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gible,  even  where  Hahnemann,  with  a  very  little  trouble, 
might  have  greatly  improved  them  when  he  reviewed  them 
with  us.  For  instance,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have 
indicated  a  pain  occurring  in  the  interior  of  the  organism, 
not  merely  by  specifying  and  describing  its  corresponding 
external  location,  but  also  by  naming  the  internal  organs 
corresponding  to  this  part ;  he  might  have  specified  more 
distinctly  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  pain  in  the  hips,  the  thighs, 
the  arm  or  forearm,  by  naming  the  muscles  in  which  it  oc- 
curred ;  he  might  have  described  more  exactly,  eruptive  dis- 
eases in  all  their  metamorphoses,  with  their  accompanying 
febrile  symptoms,  from  their  commencement  to  the  oomplete 
restoration  of  the  integrity  of  the  skin.  These  are  reflections 
which,  it  is  true,  I  did  not  make  when  a  member  of  the 
Provers-Union;  but  as  I  began  quite  early  enough  to  treat 
patients  in  accordance  with  this  system,  so  I  experienced, 
quite  too  soon,  the  deficiency  of  the  drug  symptoms,  and 
even  more  deeply  upon  taking  charge  of  each  new  patient ; 
by  avoiding  this  indefiniteness  in  subsequent  provings,  we 
should  have  derived  infinite  advantage  from  the  new  forma- 
tion of  Physiology,  Chemistry,  the  external  physical  explo- 
ration of  disease.  Pathological  Anatomy,  and  Microscopical 
investigations,  which  might  have  saved  us  the  trouble  of 
re-proving  many  drugs.  However,'  so  it  happened,  and 
hence  ail  talk  about  it  is  useless. 

Our  old  Provers-Union  consisted  of  Stapf,  Gross,  Horn- 
burg,  Franz,  AYislicenus,  Teuthorn,  Herrmann,  Ruckert, 
Langhammer,  and  myself.  Five  of  these  are  already  de- 
ceased ;  Teuthorn  and  Hermann  never  entered  into  the  mat- 
ter very  fully,  and  were  soon  after  forgotten,  at  least  as  far  as  I 
could  learn,  for,  notwithstanding  all  my  inquiries,  I  never 
heard  their  names  mentioned  again  as  Homoeopathists ;  of 
these,  then,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  But  my  re- 
collections of  the  others,  part  of  whom  are  living,  part  dead., 
are  most  agreeable,  for  our  intercourse  with  each  other  w^as 
intimate,  and,  indeed,  our  clinging  together  was  almost 
ccmpulsory,  since  all  our  other  fellow  students  avoided  us 
almost  as  they  would  the  plague. 

[to  be  cont  nued.] 

One  is  much  less  sensible  to  cold  on  a  bright  day  than  on 
a  cloudy  one ;  thus  the  sunshine  of  cheerfulness  and  hope, 
will  lighten  every  trouble. 
21 
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THE  SUGAK  HOUSE  CUKE. 

Dr.  Cartwright's  article  is  just  now  attracting  such  a  large 
share  of  public  attention,  that  we  give  place  to  such  extracts 
from  it  as  will  be  found  interesting  to  the  general  reader : 

A  residence  in  a  sugar-house,  during  the  rolling  season, 
far   surpasses   any  other  known  means  of  restoring  flesh, 
strength  and  health,  lost  by  chronic  ailments  of  the  chest, 
throat,  or  stomach.     The  rolling  season  is  the  harvest,  when 
the  canes  are  cut,  the  juice  expressed,  and  converted  into 
sugar.    In  Louisiana  it  commences  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, and  ends  at  Christmas,  but  is  sometimes  protracted  into 
January.     Not  long  after  the  Yenetians,  in  1471,  discovered 
the  art  of  makino^  su2far  from  the  cane,  it  was  observed  that 
the  laborers,  engaged  in  the  process,  fattened  and  became 
more  healthy  during  the  cane  harvest.     The  experience  of 
upwards  of  three  centuries,  in  making  sugar  from  the  cane 
on  this  continent,  proves  that  the  negroes  fatten  and  become 
remarkably  healthy  during  the  rolling  season.     The  health 
and  fattening  properties  of  that  season  are  not  confined  to 
the  negro  race,  as  some  have  erroneously  supposed.     This  is 
abundanily  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  sugar  growers  of 
Mauritius,  Bengal,  Java,  the  straits  of  Malacca,  tlie  Philip- 
pine Islands,  Australia,  and  many  other  places  where  negro 
labor  is  not  employed.     Leonard  Wray,  a  sugar-planter  of 
British  India,  of  vast  experience  in  the  culture  and  manu- 
facture of  cane  into  sugar,  and  the  author  of  a  standard  work 
published  in  London,  in   1848,  entitled,    "The  Practical 
Sugar-planter,"  says,  at  page  21 :     "The  fattening  qualities 
are  abundantly  shown  on  every  sugar  estate  in  the  world ; 
however,  as  this  admits  of  no  doubt,   I   need  not  dwell 
on  it." 

It  is,  however,  only  at  one  season  of  the  year,  the  rollirg 
season,  when  the  operatives  on  sugar  estates  are  observed  to 
become  fat  and  healthy.  This  has  been  attributed  to  their 
eating  sugar  and  drinking  cane  juice  and  syrup.  Inquiry 
into  the  matter,  guided  by  the  inductive  philosophy  to  aid 
the  mind  in  the  search  for  truth,  will  prove  that  it  is  not  the 
season  of  the  year,  or  the  sugar  consumed,  which  fattens 
the  operatives,  but  something  within  the  walls  of  the  sugar- 
house.  The  laborers  who  are  not  employed  in  the  sugar- 
house,  I  have  found,  from  careful  inquiry,  do  not  get  fat, 
and  are  as  liable  to  diseases  as  those  on  estates  where  no 
sugar  is  made.     All  the  laborers  on  a  sugar  estate  are  divi- 
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ded  into  two  portions — one  to  labor  in  the  field  and  supply 
the  mill  with  cane ;  the  other  to  manufacture  the  juice,  after 
it  arrives  in  the  boiling-house  into  sugar  and  molasses.  The 
field  hands  are  engaged  in  cutting  down  the  cane  and  haul- 
ing it  to  the  mill.  They  have  the  cane  stalks,  abounding 
in  juice,  to  eat  at  will,  which  those  in  the  house  have  not. 
As  to  the  sugar  and  the  condensed  syrup,  neither  class  of  la- 
borers can  get  access  to  it,  except  by  permission.  Yet  those 
in  the  sugar-house  fatten  while  those  in  the  field  do  not. 
All  improve  more  or  less  when  they  interchange  places  and 
each  division  takes  its  turn  in  the  sugar-house.  Where  the 
time  is  unequally  divided,  the  laborers  who  remain  longest 
in  the  house  are  the  fattest.  The  white  as  well  as  the  black, 
who  occupy  the  sugar-house,  during  the  rolling  season  fatten 
and  keep  healthy.  The  overseers  and  sugar  makers  are 
generally  white  men,  and  share  equally  with  the  negroes  in 
the  benefits  derived  from  occupying  the  manufactory.  White 
men,  who  are  engaged  in  other  avocations  on  the  plantation, 
although  the  syrup  and  cane  juice  are  at  their  command,  are 
not  observed  to  fatten. 

Not  long  since,  a  Creole  French  woman,  from  La  Fourche 
Interior,  whom  I  had  never  heard  of,  came  to  the  city  to 
consult  me.  She  was  very  lean  in  flesh.  She  said  last  year 
I  had  given  one  of  her  neighbors,  who  was  a  mere  skeleton, 
a  prescription,  which  had  not  only  fattened  him,  but  had 
made  him  weigh  more  than  he  ever  did  ;  she  wanted  the  same. 
On  telling  me  her  neighbor's  name,  I  remembened  the  case 
of  a  gentleman,  very  much  reduced  in  flesh,  having  pain  in 
the  chest,  sore  throat  and  bad  cough  preceded  by  Ivmorrli'tge 
of  the  langs^  whom  I  had  advised  to  take  himself  to  the 
sugar  house,  as  soon  as  the  rolling  season  commenced,  and 
remain  in  it.  He  did  so,  and  came  out  of  it  weighing  more 
than  he  ever  did.  I  lately  advised  a  distinguished  jurist 
from  New  York  to  try  the  same  remedy,  as  soon  as  the  ap-  • 
proaching  rolling  season  commences.  He  looked  surprised 
and  assured  me  that  my  advice  was  only  a  duplicate  copy 
of  that  he  had  already  received  from  Gov.  Mouton,  a  sugar 
planter,  and  former  Governor  of  Louisiana.  His  excellency 
is  not  a  physician  by  profession,nor  did  he  learn  from  me  or 
I  from  him,  but  we  both,  no  doubt,  acquired  our  knowledge 
of  the  great  virtues  of  the  sugar-house  in  bad  colds,  coughs, 
sore  throats,  dyspepsia,  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  consump- 
tive complaints,  in  the  same  school — the  sugar-makers, plant- 
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ers  and  overseers  being  the  professors,  and  the  broad  field  of 
nature  the  text  book.  But  the  other  day,  a  planter,  the  owner 
of  some  four  or  five  hundred  negroes,  applied  to  me  for  ad- 
vice, in  the  cases  of  a  number  of  emaciated  negroes,  chiefly 
children,  to  keep  them  up  until  the  rolling  season  coni- 
menced.  On  being  asked  what  he  intended  to  do  w^ith  them, 
he  replied  that  he  would  follow  his  usual  custom  of  sending 
all  such  cases  into  the  sugar-house,  where  he  was  very  certain 
they  would  soon  recover  their  health  and  get  fat.  If  mere 
sugar,  syrup  or  molasses  would  cure  such  cases,  that  planter 
I  know,  would  have  given  them  enough  to  swim  in,  rather 
than  to  see  them  sick.  On  questioning  him,  how^ever,  he 
attributed  great  virtues  to  the  clarified  juice  of  the  cane, 
drank  hot  in  the  toiling  house  I  found  the  same  opinions 
very  prevalent  in  the  West  Indies,  when  I  visited  those  Is- 
lands, several  years  ago,  for  a  chronic  inflammation  of  my 
throat. 

The  advice  was  to  visit  the  sugar-houses  frequently,  and 
to  go  into  that  department  called  the  boiling  house,  and 
drink  the  hot  clarified  cane  juice.  Sure  enough,  the  remed}^ 
as  far  as  I  observed  the  numerous  invalids  who  adopted  it, 
was  so  speedy  and  effectual  in  giving  relief,  that  I  wrote 
home,  that  bronchitis,  incipient  phthisis,  dyspepsia  and 
chronic  diseases  of  the  liver  or  heart,  of  blood  origin,  could 
be  throwm  off  almost  as  easy  as  laying  off  an  overcoat.  I 
partook  in  the  belief,  that  the  hot  syrup  or  cane  juice  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  prescri])tion.  Last  December,  hav- 
ing a  very  severe  and  distressing  cough,  which  for  some 
weeks,  had  resisted  the  usual  remedies,  I  went  into  a  sugar- 
house,  drank  a  glass  of  the  cane  juice,  and  stood  over  the 
kettles,  called  clarifiers,  for  some  hours,  inhaling  the  vapor 
arising  therefrom.  The  vapor  was  most  agreeable  and 
soothing  to  the  lungs.  The  fragrant  saccharine  aura  seemed 
to  penetrate  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  obstructed  lobules, 
opening  its  way  into  the  intercellular  passages  and  air-cells, 
without  exciting  cough  but  removing  the  obstructions,  the 
cause  of  the  cough.  There  I  stood  over  the  clarifiers,  en- 
veloped, for  five  hours,  in  a  dense  cloud  of  an  agreeable 
temperature  and  an  aromatic  odor,  after  which  I  retired  to 
rest  and  had  refreshing  sleep.  In  the  morning  the  inhalation 
of  the  vapor  was  again  resumed,  when  I  returned  home 
through  a  cold,  raw,  wdndy  atmosphere,  some  ten  miles  to  the 
city,  almost  well,  without  experiencing  inconvenience  from 
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the  exposure  to  the  cold — the  cough  and  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions of  chilliness,  smothering  and  febrile  irritation,  having 
disappeared  almost  entirely.  ******  * 
How  long  the  vapor  arising  from  the  clarifiers  of  the  cane 
juice  should  be  breathed  to  eifect  a  cure,  would  depend  on 
the  nature  of  each  individual  case.  A  day  or  two,  or  a  week 
or  two  for  some,  while  the  whole  season  of  sixty  to  ninety 
days  would  be  required  in  other  others. — Boston  Medical 
and  Sargical  Joitrnal. 

OBSERYATIOJNTS  ON  THE  WATER-CU RE. 

BY  J.  RUTHERFURD  RUSSELL,  M.  D. 

Read  h(yfore  the  British  Homoeopathic  Society,  March  3d. 

There  is  a  vague  idea  in  the  minds  of  many,  that  there  is 
some  near  relationship  between  homceopathy  and  the  water- 
cure  or  hydropathy.  This  seems  an  erroneous  opinion  ;  for 
if  we  carefully  analyze  the  two  systems,  we  shall  find  that 
they  do  not  spring  from  the  same  root,  but  are  radically  dif- 
ferent. Indeed  the  water-cure  is,  in  its  theory,  much  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  allopathic  than  the  homoeopathic  system. 
It  seeks  to  accomplish,  by  the  use  of  water,  the  same  kind 
of  effects  which  the  old  school  attempts  to  gain  by  drugs  : 
that  is,  to  produce  certain  general  commotions  of  the  animal 
economy,  which  shall  result  in  the  restoration  to  health ; 
and  the  only  distinction  betw^een  the  two — a  very  important 
one  it  is — consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  means  employed  are 
innocuous  even  if  unsuccessful,  and  that  measures  are  taken 
for  securing  the  best  possible  conditions  to  promote  recovery, 
during  the  period  the  body  is  put  through  its  purgation. 
The  water-cure  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  rectified  spirit 
of  old  physic,  a  distillation  w^hich  separates  the  grosser 
and  offensive  parts  from  the  pure,  simple,  anci  limpid ;  the 
residue  being  those  impurities  w^hich  medicine  has  contracted 
throughout  its  descent  from  the  primitive  age  of  Hippocra- 
tes ;  and  this  spirit  being  a  restoration  of  the  fine  natural 
system  which  was  taught  and  practiced  by  the  priests  of 
hygsea.  It  might  be  called  a  quantitive  method  in  opposi- 
tion to  Homoeopathy,  which  is.  a  qualitative  system.  For 
while  the  one  alters  the  distributions  of  the  fluids  and  indu- 
ces changes  in  the  mass  of  the  solids,  the  other  acts  upon 
the  seat  of  the  morbid  changes  alone,  and  afiects  only  the 
quality  of  the  action  in  these  parts. 

Such  being,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  undeniable  and  irrecon- 
cilable difference  between  the  tw^o  systems,  it  becomes  a  ques- 
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tion  for  those  who  avow  their  general  adherence  to  homoeo- 
pathy, how  far  they  can  avail  themselves  of  the  other  method; 
and  this  is  one  of  those  pressing  questions  which  every  prac- 
titioner must  be  prepared  to  answer  as  it  were  on  the  spot ; 
for  the  growing  popularity  of  the  water-cure,  and  the  confi- 
dence w^hich  so  many  have  in  its  efficacy,  exposes  the  physi- 
cian continually  to  interrogations  from  his  patients,  as  to 
whether  such  and  such  a  case  be  a  fit  one  for  water-cure 
treatment,  and  whether  he  can  recommend  that  it  should  be 
tried,  or  whether  he  is  prepared  to  apply  himself  any  of  their 
celebrated  processes.  To  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  re- 
ply, he  must  first  make  up  his  mind  on  the  general  question 
of  how  far  he  is  entitled,  and  if  entitled,  we  might  say  al- 
most bound,  to  administer  certain  auxiliaries  in  addition  to 
administering  the  appropriate  medicine  ;  if  this  question  is 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  as  it  has  been  by  the  common 
sense  of  Great  Britain,  then  he  will  have  to  inquire 
whether  there  are  any  appliances  used  by  the  practitioners 
of  the  water-cure,  which  he  may  adopt  without  so  disturbing 
the  system  of  the  patient  as  to  prevent  it  from  obeying  the 
specific  antidote  to  his  disorder ;  and  also  whether  there  is  a 
class  of  cases  for  which  the  water-cure  is  better  adapted  than 
homoeopathy,  and  how  he  is  to  recognize  this  class  so  that 
when  a  patient  belonging  to  it  seeks  his  advice,  he  may  be 
prepared  to  say,  "this  is  not  a  case  for  me  to  treat,  you 
must  go  to  a  water-cure  establishment."  My  belief  founded 
upon  considerable  observation  and  the  perusal  of  the  scanty 
literature  of  the  subject,  is,  that  there  is  an  exceptional,  al- 
though numerous  class  of  invalids  whose  complaints  will 
altogether  defy  the  best  and  most  patient  homoeopathic  treat- 
ment, and  who  will  rapidly  improve  under  a  course  of  water 
treatment,  and  also  that  there  are  several  of  the  applications 
of  water  which  might  be  advantageously  employed  as  auxil- 
iaries to  homoeopathic  treatment. 

In  enumerating  the  cases  in  which  water  treatment  seems 
to  me  unquestionably  advantageous,  I  should  not  wish  to  be 
understood  to  limit  its  applicability  to  those  cases  alone,  for 
1  do  not  profess  to  have  made  sufiicient  study  of  the  subject 
to  attempt  to  fix  its  limits ;  all  I  am  prepared  to  do  is  to 
point  out  some  few  well  marked  maladies,  for  which  I  have 
reason  to  believe  this  system  is  certainly  suited,  and  in 
which,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  has  gone,  I  have  had 
but  unsatisfactory  results  from  unaided  homoeopathy. 

[to  be  continued."] 
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OHIO  COLLEGE  OF  HOMOEOPATHIC  PHYSICIANS. 

On  the  seventh  of  June,  the  Ohio  College  of  Homoeopathic 
Physicians  met  at  National  Hall,  in  Cleveland,  according  to  a 
special  invitation  of  its  President.  Although  not  regularly  con- 
vened at  the  time  appointed  by  the  constitution,  the  members 
present,  constituting  by  far  the  majority  of  those  enrolled  on  the 
list,  established  themselves,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  as  a  regular 
meeting  for  the  transaction  of  all  necessary  business.  After  these 
preliminaries,  due  to  the  formalities  of  constituted  bodies,  which 
occupied  most  of  the  morning  hours,  the  College  went  into  the 
consideration  of  other  questions  appertaining  more  to  the  devel- 
oping and  fostering  of  our  beloved  science.  Several  resolutions 
of  importance  were  passed,  the  time  of  meeting  changed,  and  its 
place  permanently  fixdd  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  most  urgent 
reasons  prompted  the  society  to  changes  and  stpulations  of  this 
kind;  the  vote  on  these  objects  was  unanimous,  showing  the 
earnest  will  of  the  College  to  have  these  alterations  made.  A 
detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  will  be  given  in  the  Magazine 
as  soon  as  the  Secretary  has  furnished  them  to  us,  which  we  hope 
will  be  done  before  the  issue  of  the  next  number.  Under  the 
present  arrangement,  the  College  will  increase  its  sphere  of  activ- 
ity and  usefulness,  and  thus  become  a  great  means  to  extend  and 
elevate  the  knowledge  and  character  of  all  those  who  belong  to  it. 

Every  Homoeopathic  physician  in  our  State,  should  at  once  take 
the  proper  steps  to  join  its  ranks,  as  an  honor  to  himself,  dischar- 
ging, at  the  same  time,  a  duty  he  owes  to  science,  and  the  State, 
whose  citizen  he  claims  to  be. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  College,  was  one  which 
referred  especially  to  the  Magazine.  It  advised  every  one  of  the 
members  to  subscribe  for  the  Magazine,  and  also  to  extend  its 
circulation  among  the  people  in  general.  We  hope  that  this  re- 
commendation, coming  from  such  a  high  and  respectable  source, 
will  be  effective,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Thus  far  our 
Magazine,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  has  drawn  its  greatest 
support  from  the  East,  particularly  the  New  England  States, 
where  it  has  by  far  the  largest  circulation.      Ohio,  althoufi-h  well 
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supplied  with  Homoeopathic  physicians,  has  shown  the  least  ac- 
tivity in  disseminating  our  principles,  by  gathering  subscribers  for 
our  Magazine.  The  mere  statement  of  this  fact  should  arouse 
the  energy  of  our  Western  brethren  in  procuring  an  addition  to 
the  subscription  list  of  the  Magazine,  now  the  only  Homoeopathic 
Journal  of  the  West,  sufficiently  large,  at  least,  to  compete  with 
the  number  of  subscribers  from  the  East,  by  whose  patronage  it 
has  been  thus  far  sustained.  Brethren  of  the  West,  particularly 
of  Ohio,  it  is  an  easy  task  for  you  to  increase  our  list  by  one 
thousand  subscribers  within  a  few  months,  if  you  indeed  wish  to 
do  it — let  us  have  that  number  within  the  next  four  weeks.  The 
Magazine  will  strive  to  merit  your  confidence,  and  exert  itself  to 
be  of  benefit  to  the  progress  of  our  glorious  cause. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  meeting  might  be  said  to  have  been  a  full 
one  in  numbers  as  well  as  influence.  The  older  members  of  the 
profession  in  our  State,  were  present  in  goodly  numbers,  a  circum- 
stance which  rendered  the  sessions  of  the  College  dignified,  and 
its  deliberations  interesting.  Towards  evening  the  College  ad- 
jom-ned,  to  meet  next  year  at  Columbus,  where  a  still  larger 
attendance  may  be  expected. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  HOMCEOPATHY. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute 
n  Baltimore,  last  year,  Cleveland  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  its 
meeting  this  year ;  the  day  for  the  delivery  of  the  annual  address, 
was  fixed  on  the  8th  June.  A  preliminary  meeting  should  take 
place  an  the  evening  of  the  7th  June.  Accordingly  we  had  the 
pleasure  to  witness  the  arrival  of  most  of  the  members  who  in- 
tended to  come,  on  the  evening  of  the  7tli  of  June,  from  East, 
North,  West  and  South.  It  was  a  cheering  sight,  to  see  the 
readiness  and  promptness  of  even  aged  members  of  the  profession, 
who,  in  spite  of  fatigue  and  inconvenience,  had  left  their  distant 
homes,  and  hurrying  to  the  far  West,  endeavored  to  be  present  at 
this  national  gathering.  Many  a  younger  member  of  the  profes- 
sion should  follow,  in  this  respect,  the  example  of  such  gentlemen 
as  Drs.  Gardiner  Wilson,  etc.;  how  much,  in  that  case,  might  we 
not  expect  from  meetings  of  this  kind? 

For  the  first  time  since  the  organization  of  the  Institute,  had  it 
been  deemed  necessary  and  just  to  'meet  West  of  the  Allegheny 
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mountains.  Ten  years  had  sufficed  to  fill  the  West  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  Homoeopathic  practitioners  and  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute, to  induce  the  latter  to  take  this  step.  Such  a  growth  and 
extension  is  immense,  nay,  not  equaled  in  the  history  of  our  sci- 
ence. A  few  years  more  and  the  Institute  will  have  more  Wes- 
tern than  Eastern  members,  so  that  the  greater  strength  in  this 
respect  is  sure  to  centre  in  the  West. 

In  the  preliminary  meeting,  held  at  Dr.  William's  office,  the 
Eastern  and  Western  physicians  met  with  a  cordiality  of  feeling 
and  sincerity  of  expression,  which  was  calculated  to  promise  the 
best  results  at  their  farther  deliberations.  These  anticipations 
were  fully  realized  during  the  sessions  of  the  next  two  days. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  8th  June,  the  Institute  met  at  National 
Hall,  where  the  Eastern  members  were  welcomed  to  the  West,  in 
an  appropriate  speech  by  Prof.  H.  P.  Gatchell,  who,  for  that  pur- 
pose, was  deputed  by  the  Ohio  College  of  Homoeopathic  Phy- 
sicians. 

After  the  roll  was  called.  Dr.  Gardiner,  of  Philadelphia,  w^as 
elected  chairman,  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  society 
at  its  present  session;  during  the  remainder  of  the  forenoon,  the 
election  of  new  members  occupied  the  attention  of  the  society ; 
their  number  was  this  year  considerable,  as  near  as  w^e  can  re- 
member, from  forty  to  fifty.  A  misunderstanding  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  board  of  censors,  which  at  this  time  arose,  was  after- 
wards satisfactorily  and  forever  removed,  by  resolutions  which 
will  appear  in  the  minutes  of  the  society. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  reports  of  the  various  Committees  ap- 
pointed last  year,  w^ere  read  and  debated;  this  occupied  the  time 
until  evening,  when  Dr.  Bayard,  of  New  York,  delivered,  in  the 
same  Hall,  to  a  large  and  respectable  audience,  an  address,  which, 
in  matter  and  style,  justified  fully,  the  already  high  opinion  we 
had  of  the  lecturer's  eloquence  and  sincere  love  of  the  Homoion. 
As  the  address  will  appear  in  print,  by  request  of  the  society,  w^e 
will  not  here  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  the  reader ;  we  will  re- 
mark, however,  to  those  who  were  absent,  that  the  manner  of  de- 
livery, added  not  a  little  to  the  charm  with  which  the  noble  senti- 
ments arrayed  themselves,  one  after  another,  both  convincing  and 
captivating,  as  they  flowed  from  the  lips  and  heart  of  the  eloquent 
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lecturer ;  indeed,  the  earnestness  of  purpose  and  sincerity  of  be- 
lief, which  so  fully  distinguished  the  Dr.'s  character,  were  clearly 
portrayed  in  his  speech  on  that  evening,  and  long  shall  we  re- 
member this  effort,  at  once  brilliant  and  successful. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  then  spent  in  enjoying  the  hos- 
pitalities of  Professor  Williams  and  his  amiable  lady,at  whose  man- 
sion the  members  of  the  society  and  their  families  met  in  a  social 
evening  party,  where  hilarity  and  good  feeling  united  those  closer 
together  in  the  bonds  of  friendship,  who,  shortly  before,  had  been 
comparative  strangers  to  each  other. 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day,  the  unfinished  business 
was  resumed;  reports  were  read  and  scientific  matters  discussed, 
after  which  various  important  resolutions  were  brought  forward 
and  passed.  One  had  reference  to  the  taking  of  a  census  of  all 
the  Homoeopathic  physicians,  whether  members  of  the  Institute, 
or  not ;  another  to  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Homoeopathic 
Pharmacy,  under  the  control  of  the  Institute;  another  stated  that 
a  stone  should  be  procured  from  Hahnemann's  birth  place,  to  be 
inserted,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  in  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, and  one  that  a  suitable  acknowledgment  should  be  made 
by  the  Institute,  to  the  valuable  services  which  Dr.  C.  Hering  had 
rendered  to  science  and  humanity.  Efforts  of  this  kind,  if  pro- 
perly carried  out,  will  tell  of  the  existence  of  the  Institute  in 
other  quarters  than  our  own,  and  thus  far,  the  present  session  has 
commenced  a  new  career,  which  may  lead  to  great  results  in  the 
future. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  forenoon  session,  a  resolution  was 
presented  which  was  intended  to  test  the  sense  of  the  members 
present  as  to  the  adoption  of  auxiliaries  during  homoeopathic  medi- 
cation. As  a  subject  of  this  kind  was  too  important  in  its  issue, 
consequently  very  apt  to  lead  to  interminable  discussion  without 
result,  it  was  during  the  afternoon  session  unanimously  resolved 
to  lay  its  further  consideration  over  to  next  year's  meeting,  which 
was  fixed  to  take  place  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  June,  where  Prof.  Gatchell  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  annual 
address.  The  Institute  then  adjourned  in  perfect  good  feeling. 
Great  good  will  result  from  this  meeting  of  the  East  and  West. 
More  anon  about  this. 
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TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Those  who  have  sent  us  letters  of  complaint  as  to  non-arrivals 
of  the  Magazine,  may  be  sure  that  the  fault  lies  not  with  our  office 
and  its  very  prompt  and  efficient  occupant,  Mr.  John  Hall ;  if  Maga- 
zines do  not  arrive,  or  arrive  later  than  they  should,  Uncle  Sam  is 
to  be  blamed.  We  have  laid  in  our  remonstrance  against  such 
bad  management  of  the  Post  Office,  and  have  received  assurance 
that  in  future  it  shall  be  obviated. 

Meanwhile  if  our  subscribers  want  N^os.,  let  them  make  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  John  Hall,  and  their  missing  'Nos.  shall  be  forthwith 
sent  to  them ;  only  observe  not  to  ask  the  missing  Magazines  by 
the  month,  but  by  the  number,  as  the  month  is  no  criterion  for 
the  completeness  of  the  work. 

^^  Those  of  our  subscribers  who  do  not  intend  to  preserve 
the  Magazine  in  a  bound  form,  who  consequently  do  not  care  to 
have  the  work  complete,  would  do  us  a  great  favor  b?/  sending  to 
us  the  JSlo.  1.  of  Vol.  II.,  as  we  stand  greatly  in  need  of  them. 
Those  in  arrear  of  payment  for  Vol.  II.,  and  also  for  Vol.  I., 
should  now  pay  up,  as  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  have  to  pay 
the  printer.  If  some  w^ho  have  not  paid  for  Yol,  I.  should  not 
receive  the  magazine  any  more,  they  can  consider  it  to  have  been 
caused  by  their  neglect  to  fulhll  our  moderate  demands ;  their 
names  have  been  stricken  from  the  list;  if  they  pay  up,  however, 
they  will  receive  the  back  numbers. 

The  original  articles  in  this  and  the  foregoing  No.,  merit  the 
especial  attention  of  our  readers. 

In  the  article  of  Dr.  Lingen,  on  the  Correspondence  hetween  the 
Physical  qualities  of  Sulphur,  etc.,  several  typographical  errors 
have  crept  in  by  a  singular  mistake ;  these  we  here  take  occasion 
to  correct;  our  printing  office  was  not,  at  that  time,  supplied  w4th 
Greek  letters,  and  this  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  errors ;  we 
now  have  Greek  letters  in  abundance,  consequently  no  fear  of 
similar  mistakes.     We  will  give  the  Greek  words  in  full. 

On  page  231,  to  ©srov  ;  (Tsw  ;  apiraxrixov  ;  Qsiog  ;  2ruw;  suffire,  in- 
stead saffire,  X^X^^  (^X^^'>  °^°^  "^^pj  "^'^PJ  of^fupov. 

On  page  232  read  Bryn  or,  instead  Bryn-ar. 

We  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  especially  to  this  article  of 
Dr.  Lingen,  as  its  importance  on   a  hitherto  new  but  eminently 
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pvactical  method  of  studying  our  Materia  Medica,  is  evident.  We 
presume  nothing  less  than  the  approach  of  a  new  era  in  the  study 
and  application  of  our  science ;  the  labors  of  Dr.  Lingen  promise 
to  contribute  immensely  to  consummate  its  approach.  Let  every 
one  peruse  the  article  with  diligence. 

M^'  The  present  number,  (No.  7)  is.  intended  to  be  for 
July;  by  this  arrangement  the  12th  number  will  be  issued  in  De- 
cember next,  which  completes,  with  the  end  of  the  year,  the  second 
Vol.,  permitting  us  to  commence  the  third  Yol.  with  a  new  year. 

In  our  next  number  we  will  give  the  proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  and  Ohio  College  of  Homoeopathic  Physicians. 

WATER-CURE  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Those  persons  who  have  asked  our  advice  as  regards  the  selec- 
tion of  a  water-cure  establishment,  we  would  prefer  to  answer  here, 
in  a  few  general  remarks,  by  mentioning  the  qualities  which  a  re- 
sort of  that  kind  ought  to  possess,  and  without  which  it  cannot  be 
of  benefit  to  visit  it  for  curative  purposes. 

The  most  necessary  quality  of  a  good  water-cure  establishment, 
is  water,  free  from  the  carbonate  of  lime ;  hard  luater  is  entirely 
unfit  for  curative  purposes.  According  to  the  geological  formation 
of  Ohio,  soft  water,  suitable  for  a  water-cure,  cannot  be  found  in 
any  part  of  it,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lake  Erie,  as, 
at  Cleveland,  or  the  Little  Mountain,  near  Painesville,  where  the 
purest  and  softest  watrr  is  found;  the  latter  place,  particularly, 
furnishes  a  most  excellent  water,  in  great  abundance,  at  600  feet 
elevation  sbove  the  lake.  Farther  south,  in  the  central  and 
southern  counties  of  Ohio,  the  water  is  too  hard  to  be  at  all 
qualilied  for  curative  purposes ;  in  some  instances  it  is  entirely 
unfit  for  a  water-cure,  although  establishments  may  have  been 
erected  on  such  spots ;  they  can  be  of  little  use  for  a  sufferer,  who 
wants  not  merel}^  recreation  but  health. 

Abundance  of  good  water  and  a  pleasant  location,  are  requi- 
sites next  in  order  to  be  considered  ;  equally  important  is  the 
skill  of  the  physician,  at  the  head  of  the  establishment.  If  he  is 
not  well  skilled  in  his  profession,  he  may  do  more  harm  than  good; 
a  patient  should  not  trust  every  one  who  pretends  to  be  a  Hydro- 
path,  because  a  great  many,  of  late  years,  have  used  the  popu- 
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larity  of  the  water-cure  system  in  order  to  fill  their  pockets.  Be- 
fore a  patient  selects  a  place,  let  him  first  be  satisfied  that  he 
entrusts  his  health  and  life  to  a  com'petent  hydropath,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  is  a  well  educated  physician. 

RE'^EIPTS  FOR  MAGAZINE— COTINU ED. 
Dr.  John  J.  Boolli,  2  vol.;  Dr.  G.  Lingen  1  &  2  vols.;  .lolni  H.  Thorpe  2 
Tol  ;  Edra.  Livermore,  2  vol.;  Dr.  W.  F.  Owen,  '1  vol.;  Bolivar  Butts,  2  vol.; 
Dr.  G.  W.  Storm,  2  vol.  two  copies;  Dr.  James  Rice,  2  vol  ;  F.  Waits.  2  vol  ; 
Nichol's  club,  Dr.  Z.  B,  Nichols,  two  copies;  Isaac  Woodman,  J.  W.  Nichols, 
Dr.  Moses  Porter,  Dr.  W.  C.  Anthony,  nil  2  vol  ;  Dr.  Otis  0.  Whipple,  2  vol., 
Dr,  W.  F.  Owen,  1  vol.;  Andrew,  J.  Cole,  2  vol..  Dr.  L.  Dodge,  2  vol.;  Dr. 
Dan.  Wiers,  2  vol.:  Leuthstrom,  2  vol.;  Dr.  S.  M.  Burton,  2  vol.;  Thom.  Piatt, 
2  vol  ;  Dr.  Edwards,  2  vol ;  B.  Edwards,  2  vol.;  B.  Storer,  2  vol.;  Rev.  W.  W, 
Carry,  2  vol.;  Dr.  N.  White  1  &  2  vols.;  Dr.  James  Melrose,  2  vol  ;  H.  Kester, 
2  vol.;  Rev.  J.  E.  Jones,  2  vol.;  J.  Weaver,  2  vol,;  VVm.  Hutchinson,  2  vol.; 
C.  D.  Hamilton,  2  vol  ;  Dr.  F.  Miller,  2  vol ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Hotchkiss,  2  vol.;  Dr. 
David  S.  Booth,  2  vol.;  Dr.  W.  B  Hart,  2  vol.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Paddock,  2  vol. ;  Dr. 
N.  H.  Swift,  2  vol.;  Dr.  W.  G  Woolcott,  2  vol.;  David  McCormick,  2  vol.; 
Isaac  Bower,  2  vol.;  Sara  Smith,  2  vol.;  W.  A.J.  Ozraan,  2  vol.;  Philemon 
Smith,  2  vol ;  A.  H.  Clark,  2  vol.;  E.  R.  Caine,  2  vol.;  Dr.  Baldwin,  1  &  2 
vols.;  Dr.  L.  B.  Hull,  2  vol.;  Dr.  J.  P.  Dake,  2  vol.;  Dr.  Francis  Stohl,  2  vol.; 
Dr.  B.  L.  Hill,  2  vol.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Coulter,  2  vol.;  Dr.  W.  E.  Payne,  1  k  2  vols.; 
Dr.  J.L.Guy,  2  vol.;  Dr.  Asa  W.  Brown  vol;  John  Hunter  2  vol.;  G.  H. 
Taylor,  2  vol.;  James  Spratt,  2  vol.;  0.  Goodman  2  vol  ;  James  Gillmore,  2 
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WOMAN'S  MEDICAL  GUIDE. 
Containing  the  Physical  and  Moral  Development  of  the  Female 
System, its  Diseases,  and  their  Homoeopathic  Treatment ;  by  J.  H. 
PuLTE,  M.  D.  ;  300  pages  12mo,  $1  00  retail.  This  work  has  just 
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the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  by  applying  directly  to 

MORE,  ANDERSON  &  Co.,  Publishers 

28  West  Fourth  Street',  Cincinnati. 


NOTICE  TO   CORRESPONDENTS  AND   OTHERS. 

Please  address  all  letters  intended  for  the  Magazine  to  Mr.  John 
Hall,  Pharmaceutist.  Mr.  Hall  is  now  superintending  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Magazine,  and  every  correspondent  can  depend  upon 
his  communication  receiving  prompt  attention,  if  addressed  as 
above. 

To  Homoeopathists  visiting  the  city,  we  would  say  that  Mr. 
HalTs  Pharmacy  may  be  found  in  *' Superior  Block,"  opposite  to 
the  head  of  Bank  Street.  We  would  also  recommend  Mr.  Hall  to 
the  Profession,  as  one  worthy  their  confidence. — [Eds. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  HOME. 
HOTEL    OF    IISrYALIDS. 

Upon  the  line  of  Lake  and  Geauga  counties,  stands  the  Little  Mountain, 
overlooking  Lake  Erie  at  an  elevation  of  some  six  hundred  feet,  and  com- 
manding a  land  and  lake  view  of  almost  unequalled  beauty.  It  is  crowned 
with  a  raass  of  sandstone  conglomerate  of  a  hundred  acres  in  extent,  covered 
with  pine  and  chestnut  groves,  'i  hrough  this  hundred  acres  of  whitest  sand- 
stone, filter,  annually,  a  million  barrels  of  rain  water,  leaving  the  base  of  the 
rocks  at  a  temperature  of  46  deg.  Fahrenheit. 

Tliis  mountain  has  been  selected  as  the  site  of  a  Hotel  of  Invalids,  in  which 
the  resources  of  Homoeopathic  medication,  aided  by  pure  air,  systematic  ex- 
ercise and  diet,  and  a  method  of  bathing,  believed  to  be  more  in  harmony  with 
the  teachings  of  physiology,  than  the  rude  methods  of  Priessnitz,  will  be 
brought  into  requisition  in  the  cure  of  chroiiio  diseases.  The  establishment 
will  be  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Gatchell  and  Dr.  Rosa,  jr.,  while  the  valua- 
ble counsel  of  Prof.  Rosa,  a  consulting  physician,  will  always  be  available. 

Each  patient  will  bring  one  linen  and  two  cotton  sheets,  two  blankets  and 
four  towels. 

pf^"  Terms  for  board  and  treatment,  eight  dollars  a  week,  paid  w.  ekly. 

Address  Drs.  GATCHELL  &  ROSA.  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  HOM^OPATI^^ 

HOMCEOPATHIC  MANUAL  OF  OBSTETRICS. 

FROM  THE  FRE^'CH  OF  DR.  CROSERIO. 

BY  M.  COTE,  M.  D.    1  vol.  12mo.,  75c. 

It  is  oaly  necessary  to  have  it  known  that  Dr.  Croserio  is  the  author  of  the 
above  work,  to  induce  each  practitioner  of  our  school  to  seek  a  copy  of  it 
without  delay.  It  is  one  of  those  few  practical  works  which  will  aid  practi- 
tioners at  the  bedside  of  the  sick.  *  *  *  *  The  volume  may  seem  in- 
significant, because  it  contains  only  15.3  pages  ;  but  our  readers  can  hardly 
conceive  the  amount  of  information  which  the  author  has  contrived,  in  the 
clearest  manner,  to  express  in  a  few  words.  *  *  *  The  practice  is  purely 
Homoeopathic. — Amer.  Jour,  of  Horn. 

*  *  Shows  what  Homoeopathy  has  done  and  con  do.  *  *  *  We  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  ittoHomoBopathists. — Northwestern  Jour,  of  Horn. 

The  high  reputation  of  the  veteian  Croserio  will  commend  this  little  Manual 
to  the  fraternity. — Amer.  Mag.  of  Horn. 

A  record  of  the  long  and  varied  experience  of  Croserio  in  this  department 
of  practice. — Dr.  E.G.  IVet  erW. 

Having  read  the  original  we  can  pronounce  this  to  be  a  good  translation. 
*  *  *  "VVe  think  it  a  very  excellent  work;  such  a  book  as  has  long  been 
needed  in  Homoeopathic  practice;  one  manifesting  in  itself  a  great  deal  of 
close  and  patient  study  and  research. — Phil.  Jour,  of  Horn. 

PULTE'S  HOMCEOPATHIC  DOMESTIC  PHYSICIAN". 

REVISED,  ENLARGED  AND  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  ANATOMICAL  PLATES. 

Eleventh  thousand.      1  vol.  12  mo.     Pp.576 _ $1  50. 

It  is  very  «  omprehensive  and  very  explicit. — N.  Y  Ecangelist. 

A  very  lucid  and  useful  hand  book.  Its  jjopular  language,  and  exclusion 
of  difficult  terminology,  are  decided  recommendations.  Its  success  is  good 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  work  — N.  Y  Times. 

For  some  practice  this  work  is  recommended  as  superior  to  all  others  by  Dr. 
Vandenburgh,  of  Kew  York,  Dr.  Hull  and  Dr.  Rossman.  of  Brooklyn,  Dr. 
Granger,  of  St.  Louis,  and  others  of  equal  celebrity  in  different  portions  of 
the  country.  MORE,  ANDKRSON  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

28  We>^t  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati. 
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WITH   THE   OCTOBER   NUMBER,  WE   COMMENCE    PUBLISHING  OUE   MONTHLY   AS   AN  OCTAVO 

OF    FORTY-EIGHT    PAGES. 

Dr.  Pulte's  Tour  in  Europe,  which  has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  will  soon  com- 
mence,and  will  furnish  matter  of  great  interest  both  to  the  general  reader,aDd  physician 

The  condi'.ion  of  medicine  in  various  countries — the  distinguished  men  and  public 
institutions,  will  all  be  presented  to  the  reader  of  the  Mag;izine,  which  will  thus  be  ren- 
dered essential  to  those  who  would  keep  up  with  the  state  and  history  of  medical  science^ 

Numerous  misiepresfntations  which  have  been  ind'.striously  circulated  relative  to 
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itative correction. 
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THE  OKIGIK  AND  STEUCTURE  OF  MAN.* 

BY   H.  P.  GATCHELL,  M,  D. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  VERTEBRATE. 

SKELETON". 

There  is,  in  both  plants  and  animals,  an  effort  to  produce 
a  skeleton,  that  is,  a  hard  part.  In  the  vegetable  this  is  ac- 
complished by  filling  up  the  cells  with  a  deposit  of  solid 
lignin.  The  parts  thus  solidified  no  longer  subserve  either 
nutrition  or  growth,  but  merely  serve  to  sustain  the  living 
parts.  In  animals,  the  skeleton,  in  addition  to  supporting 
the  vital  organs,  is  also  subservient  to  locomotion.  The 
skeleton  is  formed  in  animals  by  separating  from  their  food 
the  lime  which  it  contains,  and  combining  this  into  a  hard 
frame-work.  It  is  composed  in  the  lower  animals  mostly  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  common  chalk.  In  the  higher  animals  it 
is  composed  principally  of  phosphate  of  lime,  a  combination 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime.  Its  component  parts  are  the 
skull,  vertebrae,  ribs  and  extremities. 

This  calcareous  frame-work  is  cemented  together  and  its 
brittleness  diminished  by  being  combined  with  gelatin  so 
intimately  that  a  mere  inspection  of  the  bone  does  not  re- 
veal the  existence  of  its  animal  constituent.  But  on  mace- 
rating the  bone  with  a  weak  acid,  the  earthy  matter  is  dis- 
solved out  and  a  model  of  the  bone  as  to  form  and  size, 
remains  in  elastic  gelatin. 

*  "  Tracts  for  the  Thoughtful  among  the  Million,"  containing  the 
Origin,  Structure,  Health,  Hygiene,  Disease,  Cure,  and  PsTatural  History  of 
Man.  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  A.  D.  1 8.52,  by  Smith,  Knight 
<b  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Ohia 
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Interposed  between  bones  as  a  sort  of  cushion,  under  the 
name  of  cartilage,  is  a  substance  essentially  the  same  as  gel- 
atin in  its  chemical  character,  though  different  in  its  me- 
chanical, is  another  substance  known  as  cartilage. 

"The  gristly  ligaments  which  tie  bones  together,  belong  to 
the  same  compound  as  do  also  the  tendons  which  connect 
the  bones  with  the  machinery  that  moves  them. 

This  gelatin,  which  is  so  important  to  the  skeleton  and 
its  movements,  and  which  is  familiar  to  us  under  the  name 
of  glue,  is  the  animal  jelly  which  delights  the  epicure  in  the 
savory  pigs-feet,  the  same  which  in  the  hide,  combining  with 
the  tanning  principles  of  bark,  gives  leather  its  toughness. 

This  animal  substance  is  essentially  difierent  from  vegeta- 
ble jelly  in  its  chemical,  though  so  similar  in  mechanical 
characteristics.  While  the  latter  is  a  ternary,  the  former  i& 
a  quaternary  compound,  differing  but  little  from  albumen, 
from  which  it  is,  in  the  animal  system,  easily  manufactured.. 


MUSCLES. 

Attached  by  tough  gelatinous  tendons  to  bones,  are  vari- 
ous organs  known  under  the  name  of  muscles.  Muscles 
constitute  the.  lean  flesh  of  animals,  the  red  meat  of  the 
butcher. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  muscle,  the  plain  and  the  striped. 
The  plain  muscle  belongs  to  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
to  sach  parts  in  general  as  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
will,  as  to  their  motions. 

The  striped  muscle,  though  capable  of  acting  without  and 
even  in  opposition  to  the  impulse  of  the  will,  is  distributed  to 
the  limbs  and  to  such  parts  in  general  as  it  is  necessary  to 
have  under  the  control  of  the  will.  The  stripes  are  visible  only 
with  the  microscope,  and  are  produced  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  cells  of  which  muscle  is  composed.  Muscle,  like 
Solid  wood,  is  composed  of  cells,  in  the  interior  of  which, 
material  has  been  deposited  until  they  have  become  solid. 
In  the  striped  muscles  the  regular  arrangement  of  these  cells  in 
rows,  gives  to  the  muscle  the  appearance  of  stripes.  Stri- 
ped muscles  are  divided  into  a  body  and  two  extremities. 

Muscle  possesses  a  capacity  for  spontaneoas  contraction  on 
which  depends  its  power  of  raising  the  bones  or  of  produ- 
cing any  motion.  In  the  act  of  contraction,  the  cells  di- 
minish their  length  and  increase  their  breadth,  so  that  the 
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entire  muscle,  composed  as  it  is  of  strings  of  these  cells, 
shortens  and  thickens  at  the  same  time. 

The  power  of  muscles  is  immense,  and  is  not  measured, 
in  general,  by  the  weight  which  they  are  capable  of  raising, 
since  this  is  at  the  end  of  the  bony  levers  which  usually  act 
at  great  disadvantage. 

Over  the  plain  muscles,  in  the  higher  animals,  the  will  has 
no  direct  control ;  the  muscles,  for  instance,  which  surround 
the  bowels  and  propel  their  contents  along,  acting  as  inde- 
pendently of  the  will  as  do  the  cilia  of  the  vegetable  em- 
bryonic molecules. 

Muscle  is  an  albuminous  compound,  identical  with  the 
fibrin  of  vegetables.  It  is  also  a  quaternary  compound, 
containing  the  same  proportions  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen, and  nitrogen,  and  like  vegetable  fibrin  contains  a 
quantity  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 


NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Stimulating  into  action  the  striped  muscles  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  will,  and  heightening  the  action  of  the  plain  muscles 
under  the  influence  of  the  presence  of  various  substances,  as 
of  food  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and,  in  fine,  presiding  over 
and  unitizing  the  entire  animal,  is  the  nervous  system. 

Neurine,  the  substance  of  which  the  nervous  system  is 
composed,  is  of  two  kinds,  the  gray  and  the  white.  The 
gray  is  composed  of  minute  vesicles  or  cells  contained  and 
imbedded  in  a  mass  of  brownish  granules.  The  w^hite  con- 
sists of  slender  fibres,  and  like  the  cells  of  the  gray  neurine, 
visible  only  with  the  microscope.  These  fibres  are  composed 
of  a  white  fatty  tube,  containing  a  minute  thread  of  albumi- 
nous matter  ;  the  whole  enveloped  in  a  delicate  membrane. 
The  nerves  seen  upon  laying  open  the  limb  of  a  body,  are 
composed  of  bundles  of  these  tubular  fibres  enveloped  in  a 
strong  membrane.  The  nerve,  at  its  commencement,  is  al-. 
ways  surrounded  by  gray  matter,  and  each  fibre  runs  with- 
out uniting  with  any  other  from  its  origin  to  its  termination, 
although  in  some  instances  they  are  several  feet  in  length. 

Neurine  may  be  distributed  in  layers,  collected  in  ganglia 
(knots)  or  drawn  out  into  a  column.  All  these  arrange- 
ments are  found  in  each  individual  of  the  vertebrate  depart- 
ment. 
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There  are,  in  this  department,  two  grand  divisions  of  the 
nervous  system,  one  the  cerebro-spinal,  filling  the  skull  and 
the  canal  of  the  vertebrae,  the  other  the  organic,  scattered 
over  the  body  and  distributed  to  all  its  organs.  The  former 
is  the  nervous  system  of  the  animal  life,  that  wliich  is  asso- 
ciated with  mental  and  muscular  action ;  the  latter  is  the 
nervous  system  of  organic  or  vegetative  life,  that  which  is 
associated  with  secretion  and  the  action  of  the  plain  mus- 
cular fibre. 

The  cerebro-spinal  system  consists  essentially  of  a  column 
which  fills  the  vertebrae  and  extends  into  the  skull.  From 
this  column  proceed  the  nerves  of  motion,  and  upon  this 
column  are  developed  the  nervous  masses  which  occupy  the 
cavity  of  the  skull. 

In  the  class  of  fishes,  the  cranial  mass  is  composed  of 
ganglia,  lying  in  contact  or  connected  together  by  nervous 
bands  called  commissures. 

In  the  class  of  birds,  these  ganglia  are  partially  covered 
by  a  layer  of  nervous  matter  resting  upon  them.  In  the  mam- 
mals this  covering,  which  commences  in  front,  extends  still 
farther  back  than  in  birds,  while  in  the  highest  mammal, 
the  ape,  it  completely  covers  the  ganglia,  so  that  from  above 
no  view  of  them  can  be  obtained.  In  man  this  latter  not 
only  covers  the  ganglia,  but  extends  back  quite  beyond  them. 
The  dignity  of  any  species  of  vertebrate  in  the  animal  scale 
can  be  accurately  determined  by  the  development  of  their 
brains.  With  the  increased  complexity  of  the  brain,  is  the 
increased  complexity  in  the  nature  of  the  animal.  Every 
new  display  of  capacity  in  ascending  the  scale,  from  lowest 
fish  to  chimpanzee  or  orang  outang,  is  accompanied  with  an 
additional  part  to  the  brain. 

Neurine  contains  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  water 
and  from  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  solid  matter. 

The  solid  matter,  as  at  present  analysed,  is  composed  of 
albumen,  of  a  peculiar  fatty  matter  containing  nitrogen,  of 
phosphorus,  and  several  salts,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one- 
third  albumen,  one-third  fatty  matter,  and  one-third  of  the 
remaining  constituents. 

The  structure  and  chemical  composition  of  the  brain 
could  no  more  reveal  its  functions,  than  could  an  analysis  of 
an  apple  seed  reveal  why  it  produces  an  apple  tree  rather 
than  a  pear  tree. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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For  the  American  Magazine  of  Homoeopathy. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  PHYSICAL  QUALITIES  OP 
SULPHUR  AND  ITS  PATHOGENETIC  EFFECTS. 

DEMONSTRATED  BY  GEO.  LINGEN,  M.  D.,   OF  MOBILE,  ALA. 

[continued  from  page  277.] 

As  the  color  of  sulphur  belongs  to  the  calorific  side  of  the 
spectrum,  we  now  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the  ther- 
mal qualities  of  sulphur.     It  has  a  great  capacity  for  heat,  of 
which  it  is  a  bad  conductor,  and  should  therefore  prove  to 
be  a  caloromotor  to  the  human  system,  when  taken  in  sufla- 
cient  quantity.     There  seems  to  be,  at  present,  no  doubt  en- 
tertained about  the  agency  of  sulphur  in  the  function  of  ca- 
lorification ;  for  Carpenter*  expresses  himself,  p.  626,  about 
phosph.  and  sulphur,  in  the  following  manner:  "It  may  be 
regarded  as  an  indisputable  fact  that  they  give  out  precisely 
the  same  amount  of  heat  in  the  whole,  as  if  they  had  under- 
gone the  most  rapid  combustion  in  pure  oxygen.     From  this 
we  should  naturally  infer  that  calorification  ought  to  be  the 
primary  effect  of  sulphur ;  but  numerous  as  are  the  symp- 
toms to  sustain  this  inference,  their  arrangement  is  such, 
and  the  notification  of  their  chronism  so  imperfect,  (that  of 
the  pulse  being  altogether  omitted,)  that  it  would  appear  as 
if  frigorification  was  primary  and  calorification  only  secon- 
dary in  the  sulphur  pathogenesis.      But  if  we  consider  that 
the  strongly  marked  symptoms  orgasmi  sanguinis,  are  all 
attended  by  heat  and  that  the  majority  of  the  sulphur  pains 
are  only  modifications  of  burning  sensations,  we  have  at  once 
such  a  vast  plurality  of  calorific  efiects,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  their  being  primary,  even  if  the  almost  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  all  writers  on  materia  medica,  ancient  and  modern, 
did  not  concur  in  that  view.     However  we  can  prove  these 
assertions  by  the  fact  that  the  main  source  of  heat,  res- 
piration gives  evidence  of  increased  calorification,  and  that, 
in  conformity  with  it,  we  find  the  diurnal  thermal  variations 
of  sulphur  to  correspond  with  the  normal  ones,  which,  taken 
in  connection  with  its  physiological  functions,  leaves  no  doubt 
about  its  primary  calorific  effect,  v.  Sympts.  1,  111,  1219- 
21:  ''  The  exhaled  air  is  hot,  with  heat  in  throat  and  chest; 

♦Principles  of  Human  Physiology.    Philad.,  1853. 
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17l4:  sensation  of  heat  in  the  entire  inner  body,  ascending 
burning  in  her  chest ;  1162-55  ;  1944:  general  heat  in  the 
morning  and  at  noon  ;<  1905-15:  general  cold  in  the  evening 
and  at  night.  Calorification  being  the  primary  effect  of  sul- 
phur, this  must  become  aggravated  by  external  heat,  as 
indicated  by  sympt.  1639,  the  drawing  and  tearing  pains 
become  intolerable  under  feather  beds;  therefore,  the 
statement  of  Ng.  1640 :  external  warmth  relieves  the 
pains,  requires  this  correction,  that  it  is  only  applicable  to 
the  secondary  effects  of  sulphur,  which  may  be  relieved  by 
external  warmth,  as  appears  from  Eg's.  own  observation, 
1923  and  1852,  he  must  stretch  his  legs  out  of  bed  at  night. 
The  thermal  variations  of  sulphur,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  law  of  reaction,  present  a  gradual  transition  from 
heat  to  cold,  forming  the  following  scale: 

1.  Heat  perse:  1711-14,  1950-55,   =  -f 

2.  Heat  mingled  with  rigors:  1939-41,  =  rfc 

3.  Heat  alternating  with  cold:  1942,  =  -] 1- 

4.  Heat  succeeded  by  proportional :  1945,   =  -| 

5.  Heat  succeeded  by  prepondc-rant  cold :  1938,  =  -| 

6.  Cold  mingled  with  heat:  1921  ;  1928,  =  =F 

7.  Cold  succeeded  by  heat:  1 930-33-35-37-38,  = 1- 

8.  Cold  not  succeeded  by  heat,  cold  perse:  1917;  1924,=  — 
Here  we  have  a  perfect  correspondence  with  the  optic 

symptoms ;  a  chromatic  scale  of  essentially  seven  main  in- 
ternals, representing  the  thermal  rythm  of  sulphur,  and  ex- 
emplifying the  modus  reactionis,  the  manner  in  which  re- 
actions generally  are  developed,  viz:  the  primary  effect  is 
gradually  neutralized  by  the  reaction,  which,  proportionately 
to  its  perfection,  bears  a  character  opposite  to  the  first  im- 
pression ;  hence  we  have  between  the  two  extremes,  that  is, 
between  a  fully  established  primary  effect  and  as  complete  a 
secondary  one,  symptoms  of  intermediate  character,  which 
may  be  properly  designated  as  chromatics ;  connecting  links, 
by  which  the  physiological  dependence  is  recognized  and  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  complete  pathogenetic  register, 
but  which  may  be  dropped  in  a  resume  of  characteristics. 
These  chromatics  are  too  apt  to  confuse  the  student  of  our" 
mataria  medica,  whilst  in  reality,  if  justly  appreciated,  they 
may  serve  as  ariadnean  threads  which  lead  out  of  the  laby- 
rinth of  apparently  conflicting  phenomena.  We  may  say, 
Without  hesitation,  that  the  full  appreciation  of  this  dualism 
expressed  as  action  and  reaction,  or,  (as  the  views  on  that 
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point  seem  to  differ  very  much)  as  primary  and  secondary 
effects,  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  practical  success,  and  the  main 
cause  of  the  difficulty  which  particularly  young  physicians 
find  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers.  It  requires 
considerable  study,  in  a  great  many  instances,  to  decide  oe- 
tween  primary  and  secondary  effect;  for,  on  account  of  the 
different  condition  of  the  experimenters,  what  appears  prima- 
ry with  one,  may  be  secondary  with  another,  and  vice  versa. 
This  uncertainty,  however,  will  be  removed,  as  we  had  al- 
ready stated,  in  the  introduction  to  this  essay,  if  we  shall  be 
able  to  prove :  that,  if  the  experimentor  be  in  normal  condi- 
tion, the  primary  effects  of  a  drug  will  be  the  direct  reflex 
of  its  physical  qualities  on  his  system  and  the  secondary 
ones  will  be  in  as  direct  opposition  to  the  former,  the  greater 
the  reactive  power  of  the  experimentor  is ;  for  instance :  sul- 
phur, as  a  great  refractor  of  light,  will  affect  the  refractive 
power  of  the  eye ;  as  an  inflammable  brenz  it  will  produce 
heat  and  burning  pains ;  as  an  electric  body,  it  will  act  as  an 
electromotor ;  as  a  crystalizable  substance,  it  will  produce 
effects  corresponding  to  its  crystalization,  etc.,  etc.,  so  that  we 
cannot  fail  to  remember  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  a 
drug,  if  we  fully  understand  its  physical  character. 

After  this  digression,  we  proceed  to  point  out  the  main 
effects  depending  on  the  caloromotive  quality  of  sulphur. 

If,  as  Carpenter  avers,  sulphur  gives  out  as  much  heat  as  if 
it  had  undergone  the  most  rapid  combustion  in  oxygen,  then 
may  we  expect  effects  corresponding  with  the  combination  of 
oxygen  with  sulpho-hydro-carbon,  viz:  evidences  of  acid  and 
fetid  excretions.  It  is,  therefore,  characteristic  of  sulphur, 
to  produce  empyreumatic,  acid  and  fetid  perspiration  and 
catamenia  of  acid  odor.  Y.  Sympts.  1335;  1963-64:;  1050; 
as  also  the  well  known  disengagements  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. Again,  sulphur  caloromotor  must  necessarily  in- 
crease the  consumption  and  disintegration  of  the  pabula  of 
combustion,  viz :  that  of  fat,  cholesterine  (biliary  fat)  of  the 
saccharine  compounds  and  of  lactic  acid,  the  excess  of  which 
disintegration  must  become  visible  in  the  urine  and  mani- 
fest itself  beside  as  emaciation  ;  accordingly  we  find,  in 
sympt.  973,  an  adipose  pellicle  on  the  urine  for  seven  suc- 
cessive days,  and  in  Trink's  Arzneimittellehre,  page  1043, 
great  emaciation.  The  latter  effect  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
direct  notice  of  Hahnemann,  tho'  it  is  indicated  in  the  sulphur 
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collapse  which  he  mentions,  as  also  in  symptom  53:  he 
imagines  himself  getting  thin.  As  we  have  no  analysis  of 
the  whitish,  reddish  and  tm*bid  offensive  sulphur  urine,  we 
must  content  ourselves,  for  the  present,  with  the  surmise 
that  it  may  be  highly  charged  with  compounds  of  disinte- 
grated pabula  of  combustion.  It  is,  however,  evident  that 
the  present  state  of  msdical  science  demands,  as  an  indis- 
pensible  part  of  this  or  any  other  pathogenetic  proving,  an 
analysis  of  all  excrementitious  matter  during  the  period  of 
experimentation. 

During  the  primary  effect  of  the  accelerated  combustion 
we  find  an  involuntary  hastiness  in  taking  hold  of  any- 
thing, and  in  wall^ing,  sympts.  27-29,  restlessness  day  and 
night,  and  painfully  excited  circulation;  181-188  amount- 
ing to  general  orgasmus  sanguinis ;  but  the  immediate  ef- 
fect of  this  precipitate  action  of  the  vital  forces,  resulting  in 
waste  disproportionate  to  formation  is  the  excessive  pros- 
tration of  strength  and  languor  produced  by  sulphur  so 
strongly  expressed  in  a  multitude  of  symptoms  from  1735-70 
etc.,  and  which,  of  course,  must  become  more  apparent  when 
the  individual  is  active:  hence  the  sulphur  aggravation 
from  walking  and  even  from  talking  /  the  irresistible  di- 
urnal somnolency  1755  ;  the  total  indisposition  to  occu- 
pation and  motion^*  47  and  the  final  lowering  of  the 
pu'se.  From  this  palpable  tendency  of  sulphur  to  dispropor- 
tionate waste  of  the  tissues,  we  may  infer  that  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  well  to  extend  Hahnemann's  wise  injunction,  to 
support  the  impoverished  vital  forces  during  phosphor- 
medication,  to  that  of  sulphur,  and  execute  it,  if  not  by 
mesmerism,  by  alternating  with  appropriate  remedies,  as  he 
himself  has  pointed  out  in  his  preface  on  the  repetition  of 
homoeopathic  medicines  to  Boeninghausen's  Repertory. 
Phosphor  being  eminently  a  plastic,  whilst  sulphur  is  only 
a  motor-principle,  it  is  evident  that,  if  we  must  guard 
against  the  action  of  the  former,  though  its  tendency  be  for- 
mative ;  the  necessity  for  the  same  precaution  in  regard  to 
sulphur,  which  hastens  all  functions  towards  dissolution, 
must  be  much  greater.  We  may  also  here  remark,  that  as 
sulphur  retains  its  main  characteristics  in  all  combinations, 
(as  we  shall  clearly  show  under  the  consideration  of  its 
chemical  qualities)  about  the  impropriety  of  substituting  the 


»  Ng's.  remark,  1610,  is  just  as  jncoirect  as  tliat  in  regard  to  warmth. 
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sulphates  of  Quinia  and  Morphia,  Cinchona  and  Opium,  at 
present  the  order  of  the  day  in  allopathy ;  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  Quinia,  which  has  been  raised  to  the  first  rank  as  a 
tonic,  though  it  is  much  inferior  to  Cinchona  on  account  of 
the  directly  opposite  tendency  of  sulphur  to  tonicity. 

Having  shown  the  effects  of  the  sulphur  calorification,  we 
ought  now  to  examine  its  character  and  concomitant  symp- 
toms ;  but  as  we  have  to  reconsider  the  thermal  qualities  of 
sulphur  in  connection  with  its  electricity  and  chemism,  we 
only  mention,  here,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  that  its 
heat  partakes  of  the  electro-negative  character,  and  is, 
therefore,  of  dry,  burning  nature  without  perspiration,  1952, 
and  without  thirst,  1714,  both  of  which  are  only  secondary. 

[to  be  CONTINUKD,] 

AlSr  ESSAY  ON  HYGIENE. 

Presented  to  the  Western  College  of  Homoeop'ithiG  Medi- 
cine^  at  Cleveland^  Ohio. 

BY  BENJAMIN  C.  MACY,   M.  D. 

[continued.] 

Prof.  Lee,  who  no  doubt  has  his  partialities,  would 
scarcely  regret  to  see  the  tea  go  once  more  by  the  board. 
But  let  him  speak  for  himself.  He  says:  "We  should, 
however,  consider  that  cordials  or  stimulants  are  at  least 
occasionally  useful,  and  that,  whether  useful  or  not,  mankind 
always  have,  and  probably  always  will  make  use  of  them. 
But  of  all  those  which  have  liitherto  been  introduced,  none 
perhaps  combine  so  many  excellent,  with  so  few  evil  quali- 
ties, as  that  of  coffee.  To  moderate  nutritive  qualities,  it 
adds  those  of  a  mild  and  cordial  stimulant,  without  produ- 
cing those  peculiar  narcotic  effects  which  so  often  accompany 
the  use  of  strong  green  tea.  We  are  persuaded  that  it  is  not 
wise  wholly  to  proscribe  coffee,  as  it  is  eminently  useful  to 
those  who  are  trying  to  wean  themselves  from  the  use  of 
alcoholic  stimulants,  and  if  employed  of  moderate  strength, 
with  milk  and  sugar,  it  cannot  be  considered  injurious  as  a 
common  beverage." 

Dr.  Paris  affords  another  example,  showing  how  apt  we 
are  to  assume  our  own  habits  as  the  correct  standard  of  the 
race.  After  scolding  about  those  who  have  tried  to  show 
that  alcoholic  drinks  are  unnecessary  and  injurious,  he  adds: 
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^' This  is  mere  rant  and  nonsense ;  a  striking  specimen  of 
the  fallacy  of  i^asonins;  as^ainst  the  use  of  a  custom  from  its 
abuse.  There  exists  no  evidence  to  prove  that  a  temperate 
use  of  good  wine,  when  taken  at  seasonable  houi*s,  has  ever 
proved  injurious  to  healthy  adults."  Dunglison  copies  this 
ivith  some  approving  remarks,  into  his  "Human  Health." 
Thus  one  may  go  on  through  the  whole  Materia  Alimen- 
taria^  and  to  his  surprise  learn  from  high  medical  authority, 
that  just  at  this  particular  time,  the  dietary  habits  of  the 
civilized  world,  or  at  least  that  portion  who  are  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, are  correct  and  need  no  amendment.  Should 
any  slight  indisposition  occur,  why,  call  in  the  family  physi- 
cian. Everybody  that  is  anybody,  has  a  family  physician. 
Luxury  and  halits  of  intemperance  tend  to  disease,  "Well," 
I  may  be  told,  "everybody  knows  that."  Yery  true 
— everybody  know^s  that — but  did  you  ever  meet  with  those 
who  were  willing  to  admit  that  tJieir  own  habits  were  of 
this  description  ?  If  so,  you  will  allow  that  these  form  rare 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

.   "  Ask  Where's  the  N'orth  ?     At  York  'tis  on  the  Tweed. 
"  And  there  'tis  Greenland,  Zc-ii;b]a,  or,  the  Lord  knows  where." 

And  luxury  is  just  that  degree  of  indulgence  which  lies  be- 
yond 0U7'  reach. 

But  as  I  have  already  shown,  the  average  age  reached  by 
all  those  who  die  in  our  large  cities,  is  only  twenty-one  years, 
and  thirty  may  be  assumed  as  the  fair  average  attained  by 
all  those  who  have  the  fortune — !iood  or  ill — to  be  born  into 
the  world  alive.  Evidence  this,  of  wTong  somewhere,  and 
the  fact  that  sickness  and  death  are  often  the  familiar  though 
unwelcome  guests  in  all  classes  of  society,  proves  that  this 
wrong  is  an  all-pervading  one,  more  or  less  intimately  blen- 
ded with  the  every  day  habits  of  all  grades  of  society. 

"Is  man  Omnivorous?"  I  take  Pjvf.  Lee's  question,  but 
shall  look  deeper  than  the  surface  of  civilized  life  for  an 
answer.  I  shall  assume  that  the  first  of  our  species  were 
capable  of  suppljung  their  natural  wants.  Ignorant  of  all 
acquired  knowledge— even  of  language — instinct  alone  must 
have  taught  them  what  to  eat.  Independent  of  his  naked- 
ness, itself  strong  presumptive  evidence,  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  man  was  indigenous  to  the  torid  zone,  or 
at  least  to  a  warm  climate,  where  little  or  no  protection 
from  the  weather  was  required. 
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•  Kow  let  US  examine  this  animal,  or  at  least  some  of  the 
specimens  which  have  come  down  to  us,  just  as  we  would 
any  other,  and  compare  him  with  those  whose  habits  and 
instincts  are  known.  During  early  infancy,  the  shape  of 
the  stomach,  length  and  peculiar  form  of  the  intestine,  cor- 
respond to  those  of  carnivorous  animals,  (which  is  probably 
the  case  with  the  very  young  of  all  mammals,)  but  these 
early  peculiarities  soon  give  place  to  the  permanent  charac- 
teristics of  the  adult  animal,  as  shown  in  the  greater  and  less- 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  sacculated  colon  and  increased 
length  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
shape  of  the  teeth,  motions  of  the  jaw,  etc.  On  comparing 
these  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  other  animals,  we  find 
a  closer  resemblance  existing  between  man  and  the  ape  tribe^ 
than  between  man  and  any  other  animal.  Indeed,  between. 
man  and  the  orang  outang,  there  is  almost  or  quite  an  exact 
similarity  in  these  respects.  Some  of  the  teeth  of  the  ba- 
boon show  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  carnivora ;  yet  the 
whole  of  the  simia  family,  including  even  the  baboon, 
are  known  to  be  frugivorous,  or  fruit  eating-  animals.  That 
the  anatomy  of  man  indicates  his  natural  food  to  be  the 
same,  or  at  least  similar,  I  offer  the  following  in  evidence :, 

Baron  Cuvieb,  whose  name  stands  high  as  a  comparative 
anatomist,  says^ — ''  The  natural  food  of  man^  therefore,  judg- 
ing from  his  structure,  appears  to  consist  of  fruits,  roots, 
and  other  succulent  parts  of  vegetables,  and  his  hands  offer 
him  every  facility  for  gathering  them." 

Linnaeus  says — "The  organization  of  man,  compared  with 
that  of  other  animals,  shows  that  fruits  and  esculent  veget- 
ables constitute  his  most  suitable  food." 

Many  more  of  similar  extracts  from  the  works  of  eminent 
naturalists,  might  be  added,  but  these  are  deemed  sufficient. 
Let  us  then  renew  our  man,  and  the  circumstances  in  which; 
his  maker  placed  him. 

He  is  a  naked,  fruit-eating  animal,  with  no  acquired 
knowledge ;  probably  without  even  the  rudiments  of  a  lan- 
guage, roaming  at  will  in  a  climate  where  at  all  seasons  of 
the  3^ear,  his  natural  food  hung  ripe  and  ready  as  his  appe- 
tite demanded ;  his  drink — if  such  an  animal  required  drink 
— the  pure  water  of  the  spring.  In  our  imiagination  we  be- 
hold him  enjoying  all  the  freedom  of  the  elements,  and  from 
earliest  infancy  to   extreme  age,  existing  in  tne  open  air,. 
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without    requiring    house  or  shelter,   or   even   a  family 
physician. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  follow  this  newly  created  animal 
through  his  early  history,  and  observe  the  working  of  that 
God-like  principle  with  which  his  creator  had  endowed  him, 
to  listen  to  his  first  attempt  to  connect  intelligence  with 
sound,  to  mark  the  progress  of  mind,  as  he  emerged  from 
his  credulous  and  playful  childhood,  to  boisterous  and  quar- 
relsome youth  ;  until  we  view  him  now,  in  the  pride,  vanity, 
extravagance  and  dissipation  of  his  early  manhood,  retain- 
ing the  errors  and  superstitions  of  his  childhood  and  youth, 
and  defending  with  zeal  those  ruinous  habits,  which  a  career 
of  intemperance  and  luxurious  indulgence  has  induced  him 
to  look  upon  as  a  portion  of  his  natural  wants.  All  this,  I 
say,  might  be  interesting,  but  \\  is  foreign  to  my  purpose. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  habits  of  man  as  God  made 
him,  and  his  habits  in  this  advanced  age  of  civilized  life! 
Originally  confined  to  the  warmer  portions  of  the  earth,  he 
has  extended  his  habitation  throughout  the  temperate  zones, 
and  even  to  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  Originally  a 
naked  animal,  existing  perpetually  in  the  open  air,  he  has 
enveloped  his  body  in  clothing,  and,  closely  caged  in  heated 
rooms,  seldom  feels  upon  his  brow  the  cooling  and  refresh- 
ing breeze.  Placed,  through  superior  intelligence,  at  the 
head  of  the  animal  creation,  he  has  seized  upon  the  food  of 
each  inferior  order,  and  with  unparalleled  rapacity,  has 
doomed  whole  races  to  the  slaughter,  feeding  upon  their 
fl.esh.  In  his  days  of  health  and  innocent  enjoyment,  his 
food — the  ever  ripening  fruits  of  the  tropics — required  no 
preparation;  now,  the  most  revolting  substances,  through 
the  agency  of  heat,  are  so  disguised  in  their  outward  prop- 
erties, as  to  constitute  a  large  portion  of  his  daily  food.  As 
to  drink,  nature  omitted  to  furnish  a  variety.  Water  is  the 
only  liquid  capable  of  quenching  the  thirst  of  any  of  her 
creatures  ;  but  man,  as  if  bent  on  thwarting  her  intentions, 
has  so  adulterated  and  disguised  the  pure  element  intended 
for  that  purpose,  as  scarcely  to  recognize  it  as  the  same ; 
while  upon  one  pretence  or  another,  he  thrusts  into  his 
stomach,  under  the  name  of  condiment,  stimulant  or  medi- 
cine, nearly  every  substance  known  in  nature  not  capable  of 
being  used  as  food. 

There  are  numerous  other  causes  interwoven  into  the 
every-day  habits  of  life  among  the  millions  which  surround 
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ns,  and  of  which  we  are,  concerning  which  I  have  no  inten- 
tion to  speak ;  causes  no  less  potent  in  their  deleterious  ef- 
fects on  human  health  and  human  life,  than  those  I 
have  named ;  but  I  would  ask,  in  all  candor ;  is  there  not 
cause  enough  already  stated,  to  account  for  the  condition  in 
which  we  lind  our  species?  If  any  other  race  of  animals 
were  thus  treated,  and  with  similar  results,  could  we  fail  to 
perceive  the  cause?  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  be  able  to 
perceive  what  has  produced  an  evil,  while  to  remedy  it  is 
nearly  alwaj^s  more  ditficult,  and  often  quite  impossible; 
still  it  is  a  settled  point,  other  things  being  equal,  that  he 
who  understands  the  cause,  will  be  better  prepared  to  ap- 
ply a  remedy,  than  he  who  regards  that  evil  in  the  light  of 
an  accident. 

The  young  navigator,  the  history  of  whose  adventures  so 
captivated  our  fancy  in  the  days  of  boyhood,  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself, 
was  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  it.  So  must  we.  To  go 
back  to  the  original  simplicity  of  nature,  is  impossible;  to 
keep  to  the  popular  highway,  closing  our  eyes  to  its  dangers, 
is  suicide.  In  this  dilemma  it  behooves  us  to  pause,  and  take 
a  careful  survey  of  our  position,  bearing  in  mind  that  from 
one-third  to  one-half  our  number  are  born  in  vain ;  Mobile 
those  who  escape  the  perils  of  childhood,  live  out  only  half 
their  days,  to  say  nothing  of  the  human  misery,  the  inde> 
Bcribable  mental  anguish,  thus  incidentally  involved  in  the 
violent  and  unnatural  destruction  of  one-half  the  human 
family ;  the  lacerated  affections,  the  blighted  hopes,  which 
render  life  a  dreary  blank  to  so  many  around  us. 

Taken  altogether,  the  present  condition  of  man  presents  a 
problem  which  his  future  well  being  requires  should  be 
Bolved.  To  aid  in  efiecting  this  solution,  we  require  the 
most  careful  investigation ;  the  energy,  integrity  and  perse- 
vering industry  of  such  as  are  willing  to  do,  and  if  need  be, 
to  suiter  for  the  benefit  or  the  race.  But  for  the  lamentable 
fact  that  we  are  from  our  very  childhood  so  accustomed  to 
this  state  of  things,  that  we  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  neces- 
sary contingencies  of  an  earthly  existence ;  the  whole  hu- 
man family  would  join  in  that  hope-inspiring  inquiry,  the 
record  of  which  is  handed  down  to  us  from  remote  antiquity: 
"What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?" 

Having  shown  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  human  race 
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die  during  childhood,  and  that  of  the  remainder,  few  reach 
the  natural  termination  of  life ;  that  the  atmospheric  causes 
of  disease  are  beyond  our  knowledge  or  control ;  that  those 
whose  province  it  is  to  teach,  too  often  merely  pander  to  the 
habits  and  tastes  of  their  readers ;  that  man's  organization  fits 
him  for  subsisting  on  vegetable  rather  than  on  animal  food ; 
that  his  present  hygienic  habits  present  a  perfect  contrast, 
in  all  respects,  to  what  we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  have 
been  the  primeval  instincts  of  the  race ;  and  that  disease 
and  premature  death,  are  what  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  such  a  state  of  things ;  I  would  gladly  conclude  by  an- 
swering this  very  pertinent  question:  What  shall  we  do  ? 

But  however  pertinent  this  question,  however  important 
it  may  be,  it  is  not  pressing.  The  same  was  propounded 
in  the  days  of  our  fathers ;  they  left  it  unanswered,  paid  the 
penalty.  We,  and  those  who  succeed  us,  may  do  the  same; 
but  methinks  it  were  better  that  each  for  himself  should  at 
least  attempt  its  solution,  rather  than  submit  quietly  to  such 
exorbitant  terms  as  are  involved  in  the  delay ;  I  will,  there- 
fore, present  such  evidence  as  is  within  my  reach,  as  may 
possibly  tend  to  point  the  way  to  a  better  state  of  things. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  aside  from  distilled 
liquors,  the  various  preparations  used  as  drink,  contribute 
essentially  to  impair  the  health.  Ale  is  not  only  extensively 
used,  but  is  often  recommended  by  physicians  as  a  valuable 
auxiliary  article  of  diet.  Prof.  Lee,  who,  though  he  may 
be  unwilling  to  forego  the  stimulus  of  meat,  or  abandon  his 
coffee,  has  said  many  good  things,  thus  speaks  of  this  bev- 
erage :  "  The  general  opinion,  therefore,  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  others  in  tlus  country,  seems  to  be  that 
malt  liquors  are  more  deleterious  in  their  effects  on  the  sys- 
tem, than  ardent  spirits  ;  and  in  the  correctness  of  this  opi- 
nion we  are  inclined  to  coincide.  They  certainly  stupefy 
the  brain,  render  the  blood  viscid,  load  the  cellular  tissue 
with  fat,  and  so  modify  the  vital  cohesion  of  the  solids  as  to 
render  wounds  extremely  difficult  to  heal,  and  accidents, 
which  in  water-drinkers,  would  be  attended  with  little  or  no 
danger,  very  certainly  fatal.  *  *  *  The  adulteration  of 
malt  liquors  has  been  carried,  in  the  United  States,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  as  we  have  no  laws,  as  in  Great  Britain,  to 
prevent  such  practices.  *  *  *  By  an  improved  method 
of  analysis,  discovered  by  Prof  Mapes,  of  this  city,  (New 
York,)  a  variety  of  samples  from  nearly  a  dozen  difierent 
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breweries,  were  found  to  have  been  extensively  adulterated 
with  coculus  indicus,  or  nux  vomica,  at  which,  however, 
none  v/ere  surprised  who  were  acquainted  with  the  effects 
which  these  liquors  produced  upon  those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  them."  But  why  should  this  fraud  be  perj>e- 
trated  ?  Morrice,  in  his  treatise  on  brewing,  after  giving 
the  directions  tor  the  use  of  coculus  indicus,  adds,  "It gives 
an  inebriating  quality  which  passes  for  strength  of  liquor, 
and  prevents  second  fermentation  in  bottled  beer,  and  conse- 
quently the  bursting  of  the  bottles  in  warm  climates." 

1  think  we  may  all  coincide  with  the  Prof,  in  his  conclu- 
ding remarks.  He  says:  "The  individual  who  values 
health,  will  prefer  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  ale  and  porter, 
rather  than  risk  the  danger  that  mav  come  to  him  from  their 
impurities,  even  should  he  have  no  apprehension  fwm  their 
intoxicating  qualities." 

Speaking  of  tea.  Prof.  Lee  says :  "A  very  stmng  decoction 
of  green  tea,  or  the  extract,  speedily  desti^Dys  life  in  the  infe- 
rior animals,  even  when  given  in  very  small  doses.  The 
strongly  marked  effects  of  tea  upon  persons  of  highly  ner- 
vous temperament,  in  causing  wakefulness,  tremors,  palpi- 
tations, and  other  distressing  feelings,  prove,  also,  that  it  is 
an  agent  of  considerable  power,  and  should  not  be  used  to 
any  great  extent  by  persons  of  such  a  habit." 

Pereira,  thou2^h  favorino^  a  moderate  use  of  the  beverage, 
adds  that,  "Strong  green  tea  produces  'On  some  constitutions 
— 'Usually  those  popularly  known  as  nervous — very  severe 
effects. ^^  It  gives  rise  to  tremor,  anxiety,  sleeplessness  and 
most  distressing  feelings." 

Inasmuch  as  tea  and  coffee,  in  their  chemical  composition 
and  in  their  constitutional  effects  upon  the  system,  bear  a  stri- 
king resemblance  to  each  other,  the  above  observations  may 
be  applied  equally  to  both. 

In  the  absence  of  any  direct  testimony  going  to  show  that 
the  use  of  animal  food  has  a  tendency  to  favor  the  develop- 
ment of  disease,  there  is  still  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
it  may  be  dispensed  with  entirely,  not  only  without  preju- 
dice to  health,  but  with  decided  advantage;  indeed  we 
should  naturally  infer  this  in  view  of  the  anatomical  evi- 
dence already  adduced. 

Callen  says:  "Oatmeal  is  especially  the  food  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland,  and  was  formerly  that  of  the  jaorth ern  part  of 
53 
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England ;  counties  which  have  always  produced  as   healthj 
and  vigorous  a  race  of  men  as  any  in  Europe." 

Bell,  in  his  work  on  regimen,  says:  ''  Rice  eaters  are  con- 
tent with  this  simple  food,  slightly  seasoned  with  some  aro- 
matic or  spice ;  they  drink  water,  and  are  ignorant  of  that 
multiplicity  of  animal  ailments  which  become  so  frequently 
a  cause  of  disease  to  Europeans  and  Anglo-Americans." 

In  1840  some  experiments  were  made  on  the  effects  of 
different  diet  on  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  Glasgow  Bride- 
well. I  extract  the  following,  not  because  its  results  were 
most  favorable,  but  because  the  potato  enters  largely  into 
the  every  day  fare  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

"  A  class  of  ten  persons,  young  men  and  boys,  were  put  on 
the  following  diet.  Breakfast,  two  pounds  of  potatos,  boiled. 
Dinner,  three  pounds.  Supper,  one  pound,  making  six 
pounds  a  day  for  each  man.  All  had  been  in  confinement 
for  short  periods  only,  and  all  were  employed  at  light  work. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  eight  were  in  good,  and 
two  were  in  indifferent  health ;  at  the  end,  the  eight  con- 
tinued in  good  health,  and  the  other  two  had  improved. 
There  was,  on  an  average,  a  gain  in  weight  of  nearly  three 
and  a  half  pounds  each.  They  all  expressed  themselves 
quite  satisfied  with  their  diet,  and  regretted  the  change  back 
again  to  the  ordinary  fare.'^' 

The  following  account  of  the  Albany  Orphan  Asylum,  is 
of  value,  and  the  lesson  ought  not  to  be  lost.  "This  insti- 
tution was  established  during  the  winter  of  1829-30.  Shortly 
after  its  establishment,  it  contained  seventy  children,  and 
subsequently  many  more.  For  the  first  three  years  the  diet 
of  the  inmates  consisted  of  fine  bread,  rice,  Indian  pudding,. 
and  potatos,  with  other  vegetables,  fruit,  and  milk,  to  which 
was  added  meat  or  soup  once  a  day.  Considerable  attention 
was  paid  to  cleanliness,  clothing  and  exercise.  Bathing, 
however,  was  performed  in  a  perfect  manner  only  once  in 
three  weeks.  Many  were  received  in  poor  health,  and  not  a 
few  continued  sickly." 

"In  the  fall  of  1833  the  regimen  of  the  inmates  was  ma- 
terially changed.  Daily  ablution  of  the  whole  body  in  the 
use  of  the  cold  shower,  or  sponge  bath,  or,  in  cases  of  special 
disease,  the  tepid  bath,  was  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  ;, 
then  the  fine  bread  was  laid  aside  for  that  made  of  unbolted 
wheat  meal,  and  soon  after,  the  meats  and  soups  were  abol- 
ished ;  and  tlius  they  co^ntinued  tO'  advaace,  till  in  about  three 
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months  they  had  come  Mly  upon  the  vegetable  system,  and 
had  adopted  reformed  habits  in  regard  to  sleeping,  air,  clo  • 
thing,  exercise,  etc.  They  continued  on  this  course  till  Au- 
gust, 1836,  when  the  results  were  as  follows.  During  the 
first  three  years  in  which  the  old  system  was  followed,  from 
four  to  six  children  were  continually  on  the  sick  list,  and 
sometimes  more.  A  physician  was  needed  once,  twice,  or 
three  times  a  week  uniformly,  and  (ieaths  were  frequent. 
During  this  whole  period  there  were  between  thirty  and  forty 
deaths.  After  the  new  system  was  fairly  adopted,  the  nur- 
sery was  soon  entirely  vacated,  and  the  services  of  the  nurse 
and  physician  no  longer  needed,  and  for  more  than  two 
years,  no  case  of  sickness  or  death  took  place.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding twelve  months  there  were  three  deaths,  but  they 
were  new  inmates  and  were  diseased  when  admitted,  and 
two  of  them  were  idiots."  The  Report  of  the  Manager 
says :  "  Under  this  system  of  dietetics,  the  health  of  the 
children  has  not  only  been  preserved,  but  those  who  came  to 
the  asylum  weakly,  have  become  healthy  and  strong,  and 
greatly  increased  in  activity,  cheerfulness  and  happiness." 
The  Superintendents  also  state  that  "since  the  new  regimen 
has  been  fully  adopted  there  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  of 
health,  strength,  activity,  vivacity,  cheerfulness  and  content- 
ment among  the  children.  The  change  of  temper,  too,  is 
very  great.  They  have  become  less  turbulent,  less  irritable, 
less  peevish  and  discontented  than  before,  and  far  more 
manageable,  gentle,  peaceable  and  kind  to  each  other."  One 
of  them  further  adds,  "There  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
their  mental  activity  and  power.  The  quickness  and  acu- 
men of  their  perc3ptions,  the  vigor  of  their  apprehension, 
and  the  power  of  their  retention,  daily  astonish  me." 

A  large  amount  of  testimony  similar  to  the  above,  might 
be  adduced,  did  time  permit,  but  there  is  evidence  of  another 
character  equally  instructive.  Sir  Francis  Head,  in  his 
Kough  JSTotes  of  a  Journey  across  the  Pampas,  says:  "As 
the  constant  food  of  the  Gauchos  is  beef  and  water,  his  con- 
stitution is  so  strong  that  he  is  able  to  endure  great  fatigue, 
and  the  distance  he  will  ride,  and  the  number  of  hours  he 
will  remain  on  horseback,  would  hardly  be  credited.  When 
I  first  crossed  the  Pampas,  I  went  with  a  carriage,  and  al- 
though I  had  been  accustomed  to  riding  all  my  life,  I  could 
not  at  all  ride  with  the  Peons,  and  after  galloping  five  or  six 
hours,  was  obliged  to  get  into  the  carriage ;  but  after  I  had 
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been  riding  for  three  or  four  months,  and  had  lived  upon 
beef  and  water,  I  found  myself  in  a  certain  condition  which 
I  can  only  describe  by  saying  that  I  felt  no  exertion  could 
kill  me.  For  a  week  I  could  daily  be  upon  my  horse  before 
sunrise,  could  ride  till  two  or  three  hours  after  sunset,  and 
have  really  tired  out  ten  or  twelve  horses." 

In  some  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  England,  men  are 
often  put  in  training  for  a  foot-race  or  a  boxing  match.  Dun- 
glison  tells  us  that  the  cardinal  rules  adopted  in  this  system 
of  training  are  "to  go  tc  bed  early,  to  rise  early,  to  take  as 
much  exercise  as  practicable  in  the  open  air  without  inducing 
fatigue;  to  eat  and  drink  moderately  of  plain,  nutritious 
aliment ;  and  especially  to  keep  the  mind  occupied  and 
serene," 

A  Mr.  Jackson,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  success- 
ful of  these  trainers,  has  published  his  plan  in  detail.  He 
takes  his  animals  into  the  country,  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  a  pure  air,  and  then,  after  the  use  of  emetics, 
purgatives,  etc.,  puts  them  upon  a  regimen  of  beef  or  mutton 
broiled,  but  rather  under-done,  with  stale  bread,  and  about 
a  pint  of  home-brew^ ed  ale  at  each  meal,  sipped  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time ;  but  no  spirits,  no  seasoning  or  sauce 
allowed.  Neither  veal,  lamb,  pork,  fish,  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  pudding,  pastry,  nor  vegetables  permitted.  Eight 
hours  sleep  are  recommended.  The  time  required  is  from 
one  to  three  months,  according  to  the  condition  and  previ- 
ous habits  of  the  individual.     Now  mark  the  result. 

''  By  this  mode  of  proceeding  for  two  or  three  months,  the 
constitution  of  the  human  frame  becomes  greatly  improved, 
and  the  courage  proportionally  increa&ed.  A  person  who 
was  breathless  and  panting  on  the  first  exertion,  and  had  a 
certain  share  of  those  nervous  and  bilious  complaints  which 
>are  occasionally  the  companions  of  all  who  re&ide  in  grea,t 
■cities,  becomes  enabled  to  run  with  ease  and  fieetness.  He 
feels  so  conscious  of  the  actual  augmentation  of  all  his  pow- 
ers, both  bodily  and  mental,  that  he  will  undertake  with 
alacrity,  a  task  wdiich  before  he  shrunk  from  encountering." 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  whenever  sound  health  is 
w^orth  cultivating,  it  will  be  produced  the  same  as  any  other 
merchantable  commodity ;  and  also  that  when  we  talk  of  the 
^'  inestimable  blessing  of  health,"  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  we  consider  it  of  equal  importance  to  the  winning  of  a 
foot-race,  or  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
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These  examples,  taken  as  they  stand  recorded,  without 
reference  to  any  great  governing  law,  are  like  an  equal 
number  of  successful  cures  effected  by  empirical  means  and 
where  a  variety  of  medicines  are  mixed  together.  Half  a 
dozen  observers  might,  each  in  accordance  with  his  peculiar 
notions,  build  thereon  a  theory  of  health,  the  correctness  of 
which  his  subsequent  observations  and  experiments  would 
prove ;  and  did  such  things  pay  as  well  as  the  illegitimate 
branch  of  medicine  known  as  the  "patent  remedies,"  we 
should  see  numerous  certificates,  signed  and  sworn  to,  going 
to  show  that  the  great  secret  of  health  and  longevity  lies  in 
the  entire  exclusion  of  vegetables  or  meat,  or  that  a  daily 
ablution  under  the  cold  shower,  would  compensate  for  a  total 
neglect  of  all  other  means. 

But  unless  our  observations  enable  us  to  discover  some- 
thing beyond  the  facts  themselves ;  unless  we  can  perceive 
some  ot  the  general  laws  with  which  they  harmonize,  and 
which  may  be  a  guide  to  us  in  our  search  after  health,  we  fail 
to  derive  any  permanent  advantage  from  our  investigations. 
The  facts  which  I  have  presented,  though  few  in  number, 
are  instructive,  and  point  us  to  the  following  as  some  of  the 
laws  of  health.  I  mention  them  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance, as  indicated  by  the  facts  detailed. 

1st.  A  sound  constitution,  derived  from  healthy  parents, 
unimpaired  by  any  great  subsequent  errors  or  accidents. 

2d.  At  all  times  an  abundance  of  pure  fresh  air,  such  as 
can  best  be  enjoyed  in  a  salubrious  climate,  and  under  the 
open  canopy  of  heaven. 

3d.  That  in  all  climates  where  it  is  practicable,  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  heat  for  the  comfort  of  the  body  during  the 
day,  be  generated  from  within,  through  exercise  in  the  open 
air. 

4th.  That  his  food  and  drink,  in  quantity  and  quality, 
shall  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  his  nature. 

5th.  That  the  surface  of  the  body  shall  at  all  times  be 
kept  clean. 

6th.  That  the  mind  be  agreeably  but  not  intently  occupied. 

7th.  That  where  a  portion  only  of  these  laws,  especially 
the  more  important  ones,  are  rigorously  observed,  health 
may  for  a  long  time  be  preserved. 

True  these  are  but  the  mere  commencement  of  an  outline, 
but  my  object  has  been  to  show  that  this  subject  is  worthy 
of  more  attention  than  it  has  ever  yet  received,  that  it  af- 
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fords  an  open  field  for  useful  investigation,  and  to  nrge  npon 
every  one  the  importance  of  assisting  in  this  great  work. 

I  will  now  advert,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  to  some  of  the 
popular  ideas  upon  this  subject.  It  is  said,  and  often  re- 
peated, that ''  custom  is  a  second  nature."  From  the  manner 
in  which  this  saying  is  sometimes  applied,  one  might  almost 
suppose  the  fact  established,  that  custom  supersedes  nature, 
annihilating  all  her  established  law^s,  and  instituting  others 
in  their  place ;  and  many  who  aim  to  be  reasonable,  still 
believe  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  instinctive 
habits  of  man,  his  constitution  is  now  so  changed,  that  the 
food  to  which  for  many  successive  centuries  he  has  been 
accustomed,  has  become  the  most  appropriate.  There  is 
something  so  reasonable,  apparently,  in  this  position,  that  if 
it  be  not  true,  it  is,  like  a  well  executed  counterfeit,  "  calcu- 
lated to  deceive;"  but  until  some  proof  is  adduced  in  favor 
of  this  opinion,  it  is  sufficient  to  allude  to  the  fact  that 
though  for  generation  after  generation,  during  the  last  three 
thousand  years,  man  has  been  in  his  habits  almost  as  om- 
nivorous as  the  swine  on  which  he  feeds,  yet  his  anatomical 
structure  to-day,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  "w^ild  man  of 
the  woods,"  who  still  feeds  on  fruit,  tells  us  that  nature  is  a 
law-abiding  as  well  as  a  law-making  power ;  that  however 
she  may  appear  to  accommodate  herself  to  the  habits  of  her 
creatures,  her  constitutional  laws  are  irrevocable. 

As  for  the  proverb  that  "  One  man's  meat  is  another's  poi- 
son," I  would  simply  say,  that  however  universally  uttered 
it  may  be,  or  thoughtlessly  admitted,  it  is  in  its  ordinary  ap- 
plication, untrue,  or  at  least  it  requires  better  proof  than  has 
ever  yet  been  adduced  in  its  support.  But  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  correctness  of  a  popular  proverb,  is  to  call  at  once 
to  its  defense  all  those  who  entertain  the  views  it  expresses. 
Such  can  relate,  as  having  come  under  their  own  observa- 
tion, numerous  examples,  all  tending  to  establish  its  truth, 
and  if  the  quality  of  the  evidence  be  somewhat  objectionable, 
its  quantity  is  overwhelming.  As  for  example:  I  once 
knew  a  man  who  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  swallowing,  in 
the  form  of  hlaok  drojp^  a  quantity  of  opium  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  lives  of  ten  men,  and  this  not  only  with  apparent 
impunity,  but  it  seemed  as  necessary  to  his  ordinary  com- 
fort and  enjoyment,  as  did  food  to  his  continued  existence. 
Less  remarkable  cases,  where  the  poison  is  alcohol,  are  fa- 
miliar to  us  all.     But  these  are  the  instances  in  which  na- 
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ture  accommodates  herself  to  the  habits  of  mankind;  but, 
like  the  wary  money-lender,  she  never  loses  sight  of  her 
debtor,  nor  omits  to  eharge  interest  for  the  accommodation, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  violation  of  her  law;  and  w^hen  the 
day  of  reckoning  comes,  as  sooner  or  later  it  must  come, 
the  poor  bankrupt  surrenders  his  all  in  liquidation  of  the 
debt ;  health,  property,  even  life  itself;  and  we  often  see 
the  last  instalment  of  the  claim  charged  to  his  offspring. 

These,  it  may  be  said,  are  extreme  cases.  Admit  it;  though 
they  are  not  unfrequent.  There  are  thousands  all  around 
us,  however,  with  whose  daily  habits  we  are  more  or  less 
familiar,  who  during  a  period  often,  tw^enty,  forty  years  or 
more,  have  indulged  habitually  in  all  the  luxuries  within 
their  reach ;  high  seasoned  meats,  rich  pastries,  condiments, 
and  stimulants  in  all  their  varied  forms,  and  still  present  the 
appearance  of  ruddy  health.  Hence  a  common  observation 
that  "all  these  things  are  in  themselves  wholesome,  though 
with  some  constitutions  they  disagree,"  which  is  apparently 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  premises.  As  a  matter 
of  course  then,  without  the  slightest  thought  we  acquire  the 
habits  of  the  society  in  which  we  move,  nor  harbor  a  sus- 
picion of  anything  wrong.  Let  us  in  a  single  individual 
observe  the  result.  He  holds  to  the  popular  belief  that  every 
man  is  the  best  judge  of  what  does  or  does  not  agree  with 
his  own  constitution,  and  it  is  with  honest  satisfaction  that 
he  finds  his  judgment,  based  on  his  own  experience,  to  cor- 
respond with  his  tastes  and  habits  of  life.  At  length,  how- 
ever, dyspepsia,  "a  touch  of  the  liver  complaint,"  or  some 
other  ailment,  becomes  somewhat  troublesome;  his  physi- 
cian ventures  to  hint,  doubtingly,  at  the  propriety  of  his 
abandoning  the  use  of  some  favorite  article  of  luxury.  He 
-consents,  but  a  short  trial  convinces  him  that  so  far  from  be- 
ing injurious,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  his  constitution. 
Thus  matters  go  on  for  some  time  without  improvement ; 
still  he  manages  to  keep  about  and  attend  daily  to  his  busi- 
ness, to  a  certain  extent  continues  to  enjoy  his  luxuries,  un- 
til, during  a  remarkably  unhealthy  season,  he  falls  a  victim 
to  the  prevailing  disease,  leaving  a  disconsolate  family  to 
mourn  this  severe  dispensation.  Or,  to  vary  the  expression 
somewhat,  he  ignorantly  and  unsuspectingly  continues  to 
violate  the  natural  laws  of  health,  until  his  constitution 
breaks  down  under  its  accumulated  burthen.  Having  trans- 
mitted to  the  next  generation  as  a  birth-right  inheritance, 
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that  tendency  to  disease  which  he  has  himself,  to  some  ex- 
tent acquired,  he  adds  to  the  misery  of  the  world  by  his  pre- 
mature departure  from  it,  leaving  that  world,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  worse  than  he  found  it. 

But  I  am  perhaps  reminded  that  this  very  example  hut 
proves  the  truth  of  the  homely  proverb ;  else  why  is  it  that 
we  see  among  us  those  who  with  the  same  habits,  attain 
an  advanced  age  ?  He  who  inherits  a  goodly  estate,  the  ac- 
cumulated earnings  of  bis  ancestors,  may,  with  comparative 
impunity,  indulge  in  habits  of  extravagance  and  dissipation^ 
which  would  speedily  ruin  his  less  fortunate  neighbor,  who, 
by  hone&t  industry  and  scrupulous  care,  has  saved  a  mode- 
rate competency.  The  one,  how^ever,  may  leave  to  his  heirs 
but  the  broken  fragments  of  that  estate,  encumbered  with 
debts,  while  the  other,  if  he  has  not  wealth  to  bestow,  feels  a 
satisfaction  in  being  able  to  give  his  children  a  better  start 
in  the  world  than  he  himself  had.  So  with  regard  to  the 
physical  condition ;  if  an  individual  have  inherited  from  his 
parents  a  sound  and  vigorous  constitution,  and  if  through 
childhood  and  youth  this  inheritance  have  been  carefully 
guarded,  such  a  person  will  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of 
life  with  an  accumulation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  health  of  his 
ancestors.  He  may,  with  apparent  impunity,  pursue  a 
course  in  violation  of  many  of  the  laws  of  health,  a  course 
which  lays  his  neighbor  in  a  premature  grave.  Such  a  man, 
however,  is  often  astonished  to  perceive  in  his  offspring  evi- 
dence of  physical  degeneracy,  and  if  he  lives  to  see  his 
grand-children  arrive  at  years  of  maturity,  gives  utterance 
to  that  astonishment  in  the  strongest  terms,  little  suspecting 
that  he  has  himself  by  his  direct  acts,  and  the  habits  which 
he  has  by  precept  and  example  instilled  into  his  children, 
been  the  means  of  defrauding  these  degenerate  ones  of  that 
constitutional  inheritance  to  which  they  were  honestly  enti- 
tled ;  and  if  perchance  he  be  called,  as  many  are,  to  mourn 
the  departure  of  his  sons  and  his  daughters  while  still  in  the 
prime  of  their  years,  until  he  finds  himself  abandoned,  as  it 
were,  by  those  who  should  have  ministered  to  the  infirmities 
of  his  declining  years,  he  may  exclaim  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  heart,  "How  inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  Providence." 
But  let  us  beware  how  we  arraign  the  justice  of  that  Provi- 
dence :  let  us  rather  strive  to  know  the  laws  under  which  it 
acts. 

There  are  several  other  positions  assumed  by  the  lovers  of 
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the  good  things  of  this  world,  who  would  fain  believe  that 
no  investigation  of  th^s  matter  is  called  for  at  their  hands; 
but  I  will  advert  to  but  one  more.  » 

Man,  being  endowed  by  his  Creator  with  a  capacity  to 
transform  everything  with  which  he  comes  in  contact,  the 
results  of  this  capacity,  therefore,  whether  calculated  to  min- 
ister to  the  necessities,  the  comforts  or  the  luxuries  of  the 
species,  are  equally  with  man  himself,  the  creation  of  the 
same  Almighty  cause,  which  thus  spreads  before  us  for  our 
enjoyment,  the  dainties  of  the  larder  and  the  inebriating  vi- 
and  ;  that  the  power  to  create  implies  the  right  to  enjoy. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  the  deductions  legitimately 
drawn  from  this  position,  deserve  to  be  copsidered. 

All  will  admit  that  it  is  desirable  at  least,  that  man  should 
possess  a  thorough  knowledge  concerning  the  nature  and 
probable  effects,  both  immediate  and  remote,  of  all  agencies 
with  which  he  is  liable  to  be  affected.  Nature — if  I  may  be 
allo-\ved  once  more  to  personify  that  agency — seems  to  pre- 
suppose that  every  human  being  is  possessed  of  this  know- 
ledge. It  matters  not,  though  the  fact  is  otherwise.  Because 
children  ignorantly  and  innocently  swallow  the  fruit  of  the 
deadly  belladonna,  neither  their  ignorance  nor  their  inno- 
cence shields  them  from  the  penalty  ;  though  the  fruit  was 
itself  inviting  and  its  taste  pleasant.  What  are  we?  What 
are  the  wisest  amono^  us  as  regards  our  knowledoj'e  of  the 
tendency  and  remote  effects  of  the  various  preparations  winch 
are  daily  deposited  in  our  stomachs,  but  children  of  a  larger 
growth  ?  We  simply  know  that  we  feel  no  immediate  un- 
pleasant consequences— often  the  contrary — from  our  indul- 
gence ;  but  this  knowledge  is  empirical,  is  liable  to  and  often 
does  mislead  us ;  we  have  no  infallible  rule  by  which  to 
judge  whether  we  are  within  conservative  limits,  or  whether 
nature  is  merely  accommodating  herself  to  our  habits,  and 
at  the  same  time  charging  that  accommodation  with  usury 
against  our  inherited  or  acquired  constitutional  vigor.  As- 
suming, as  she  does,  that  we  are  endowed  with  full  know- 
ledge in  the  premises,  and  that  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,  we  act  in  view  of  the  consequences  which 
must  inevitably  follow,  she  spreads  the  world  before  us  and 
says  to  all  her  children,  tacitly  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less 
distinctly,  "  Select  freely,  choose  what  your  enjoyments  shall 
be:  ifyou  would  yourselves  possess  and  transmit  to  your  imme- 
diate posterity  a  clear  and  discriminating  mind,  with  a  consti- 
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tutioii  capable  of  enduring  hardship  andfatigne;  or  if  you 
prefer  the  passing  enjoyments  which  must  necessarily  entail 
upon  your  children  an  early  death,  or  what  is  worse,  a  life  of 
pain  and  misery,  choose  without  let  or  hindrance  ;  choose 
for  yourself,  for  your  family."  But  it  should  ever  be  upper- 
most in  our  thoughts,  that  in  so  far  as  we  act  for  others,  we 
have  duties  to  perform,  which  we  may  neither  shrink  from 
nor  neglect.  The  helpless  ones  of  the  rising  generation 
claim  at  the  hands  of  their  parents  and  guardians,  a  correct 
physiological  training,  with  such  hygienic  habits,  enforced 
by  example  as  well  as  taught  by  precept,  as  shall  render  life 
and  health,  barring  accidents,  a  matter  of  certainty.  In 
view  of  this,  even  ignorance,  if  voluntary,  is  inexcusable; 
but  he  wdio  from  sheer  sellishness  shall  sacrifice  to  the 
indulgence  of  his  own  ungoverned  appetite,  the  future  well 
being  of  those  entrusted  to  his  parental  or  guardian  care,  is 
guilty  of  a  crime,  the  consequences  of  which  may,  in  after 
years,  mar  all  the  enjoyments  of  his  life. 


INTEEMITTENT  FEYEES. 

BY  THOMAS  HAUGHTON,  M.   D  ,   OF    ST.  LOUIS. 

Messrs  Editors: — I  have  read  the  communications  of 
several  contributors  to  your  journal,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
treatment  of  Intermittent  Fevers.  I  am  glad  to  see  an  in- 
terest awakened  in  the  matter,  as  it  will  doubtless  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  results.  Perhaps  no  disease  of  so  frequent 
occurrence  is  environed  with  more  difficulty — not  that  our 
system  is  devoid  of  means  of  certain  cure,  provided  they  are 
]3roperly  chosen,  but  the  tact  in  the  selection  of  appropriate 
antidotes,  implies  an  exactness  and  discrimination  of  knowl- 
edge not  always  possessed  by  the  physician,  and  which  alone 
can  be  acquired  by  studying  thoroughly  the  Materia  Medica. 
Sometimes  the  remedy  chosen,  although  apparently  indica- 
ted, fails  to  compass  the  object,  owing  to  an  injured  constitu- 
tion, either  hereditary  or  caused  by  drugs — wiien  such  is  the 
case  these  influences  must  be  duly  estimated  in  the  determi 
nation  of  the  remedy,  othervv'ise  a  cure  cannot  be  made.  One 
cause  why  greater  progress  has  not  been  made  in  this  field 
of  inquiry  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  too  common  and  repre- 
hensible practice  of  Homoeopathic  physicians,  resorting  to 
Quinine  treatment,  rather  than  undergo  the  requisite  labor 
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to  master  this  subject.  The  resort  to  quinine  treatment  in 
large  closes  is  much  more  untrequent  now  than  formerly, 
which  auo^urs  well  for  the  future  in  the  settlement  of  this 
question.  We  should  rely  npon  our  own  means  as  much  as 
possible — cultivate  our  literature  by  exploring  still  farther 
the  field  of  Therapeutics,  adding  to  the  already  large  list  of 
valuable  remedies;  by  so  doing,  what  is  known  to  be  deficient 
or  wanting,  can  be  supplied. 

On  account  of  the  contiguity  of  St.  Louis,  to  what  is 
called  the  "  American  Bottom,"  in  which  exist  in  abun- 
dance and  great  activity  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  sources 
of  this  fever,  many  cases  occur  annually  during  the  summer 
season,  affording  me  ample  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
success  of  Homoeopathic  remedies.  The  success  of  the  prac- 
tice in  this  class  of  fevers  is  not  only  satistactory  but  has  in- 
creased my  confidence  in  it  as  more  eftective  than  any  other 
known  method  of  treatment.  Some  cases  were  not  cured 
because  the  treatment  was  not  sufficiently  prolonged,  while 
others  from  impatience  resorted  to  the  usual  Allopathic  rem- 
edy— quinine.  I  do  not  say  that  every  case  would  have 
been  cured,  provided  it  had  remained  in  my  hands,  but  wish 
to  be  understood  as  stating — said  fevers  are  eniirely  amena- 
ble to  the  Homoeopathic  practice.  I  know  there  is  a  difi'er- 
ent  opinion  held  by  some.  Experience  being  my  teacher,  I 
am  authorized  to  speak  positively  on  this  subject.  I  know 
not  what  would  be  its  success  in  the  malignant  intermittents 
of  the  South,  (vulgarly  called  congestive  chills)  but  judging 
from  its  competency  in  the  milder  cases  of  this  fever  as  well 
as  in  the  severest  forms  of  other  diseases,  I  am  iorced  to  the 
conclusion  of  its  entire  sufficiency  in  any  emergency. 

I  am  not  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  made  by 
Dr.  Hale,  that  the  '^  symptoms  of  the  chill  "  are  alone  neces- 
sary to  indicate  the  remedy,  nor  do  I  believe  it  can  be  so  es- 
tablished by  facts  or  reasoning.  We  are  taught  by  the  great 
masters  of  Homoeopathy  from  the  time  of  the  immortal  Hah- 
nemann to  the  present  period,  to  select  a  remedy  that  is  an 
image  of  the  disease  for  which  it  is  to  be  given.  How  can 
this  be  done  unless  every  point  or  feature  of  the  picture  is 
attentively  considered  ?  Every  stage  of  this  fever  is  high- 
ly important  in  this  particular,  and  unless  each  one  is  closely 
consulted,  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  proper  medicament  or 
realize  a  cure.  This  position  is  so  fixed  in  Homoeopathy,  it 
requires  no  defence  of  my  own  to  strengthen  it — if  it  be  un- 
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true,  then  all  the  pillars  of  this  beautiful  edifice  must  crumble 
and  fall  to  the  ground.  We  are  told  in  the  same  article  that 
ars.  and  ipecac  "  will  cure  nine  out  often"  cases  of  this  fe- 
ver !  I  would  consider  myself  exceedingly  credulous  to  assent 
to  this  general  conclusion — I  place  it  in  the  same  category 
with  the  former  position  or  remark.  Neither  is  true.  One 
construction  alone  can  be  put  upon  this  statement,  which  is, 
that  all  of  his  cases  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  symptoms 
similar  to  the  pathogenesis  of  ars.  and  ipecac.  If  they  were 
not  similar  in  symptoms  to  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  in- 
tended to  be  removed  by  them — they  would  not  be  Homoeo- 
pathic— therefore  not  curative.  Is  it  probable,  even  in  a  mod- 
erate practice,  to  meet  with  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases  indi- 
cating only  ars.  and  ipecac  ?  I  think  not — should  it  occur  in 
a  few  cases,  no  one  is  w^arranted  in  deducing  this  general 
rule  from  so  slight  premises.  This  mode  of  generalization  is 
usual  to  Allopathy,  and  should  not  be  imitated  by  us  unless 
experience  has  confirmed  the  truth  of  our  conclusions.  He 
seldom  uses  china.  I  have  found  it  to  be  one  of  the  promi- 
nent remedies  in  intermittents  of  this  climate,  without  which 
many  cases  would  be  incurable.  It  is  considered  the 
best  prophylaxis  in  paludal  districts  where  this  fever  is 
most  prevalent.  My  experience  confirms  the  rank  which 
has  been  assigned  it  in  this  particular.  I  regard  eupatorium 
per.  also  as  a  most  excellent  preventive. 

I  will  now  pass  to  the  communication  of  Dr.  Howe.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  where  ta  begin  for  the  purpose  of  unfolding 
his  plan  of  treatment,  and  offering  my  objections  to  it. 
He  makes  two  classes  of  intermittents — the  first  includes 
those  cases  in  which  the  paroxysm  is  perfectly  developed, 
and  who  have  sufficient  vitality  for  timely  reaction  after  the 
application  of  cold  water.  Second,  those  in  w^hich  the  par- 
oxyism  is  not  thus  developed,  and  who  have  not  sufficient 
reaction  after  the  use  of  cold  water.  Patients  of  the  first 
class  upon  the  advent  of  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  chill 
are  subjected  to  a  shower  bath  for  a  few  seconds,  then  rubbed 
with  a  coarse  towel  and  put  to  bed  with  a  sufficient  covering 
to  insure  warmth.  Caution  is  given  to  watch  the  pulse,  and 
if  found  to  sink,  give  a  few  drops  of  camphor-tincture,  to  be 
repeated  if  necessary.  The  main  objection  to  this  procedure, 
in  my  mind,  is  the  danger  to  patients,  necessarily  incidental 
to  a  large  and  scattered  practice. 

It  would  be  physically  impossible  for  the  physician  to  be 
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present  Willi  all  of  his  patients  at  the  hour  of  the  chill;  if  not 
present  himself,  the  treatment  must  devolve  upon  laymen,  an 
occasional  one  might  be  qualified  for  the  task — the  balance 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  cold  water, 
w^ould  be  very  unsafe  guardians  of  life.  Camphor  being  requir- 
ed to  raise  a  sinking  pulse,  sufficiently  shows  the  perilous  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  and  the  necessity  of  being  superintend- 
ed by  skillful  hands.  He  says  "  in  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  cases  the  invasion  of  the  paroxysm  will  be  pre- 
vented." If  this  result  will  surely  follow  wdiy  give  any  rem- 
edy, knowing  its  action  must  be  modified  or  controled  by 
the  previous  administration  of  camphor.  Besides,  if  the  in- 
vasion of  the  paroxysm  is  prevented,  there  would  be  few,  if 
any,  symptoms  by  which  to  judge  of  the  appropriate  remedy. 
In  many  instances,  judging  from  the  ordinary  signs  of  health 
and  vigor  of  constitution,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
predicting  prompt  reaction  without  even  the  use  of  cam[)hor 
— in  other  instances  this  point  could  not  be  decided  without 
actual  trial;  in  doubtful  cases  surely  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
trust  to  laymen.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  I  am  opposed 
to  the  judicious  use  of  cold  and  tepid  water  in  certain  cases 
of  disease.  Since  1850  much  time  has  been  spent  in  study- 
ing Hydropathy,  not  only  in  books  but  by  the  bedside,  so  far 
my  confidence  has  increased  rather  than  diminished  in  its 
high  claims  as  a  remedial  agent.  Tiie  water  part  of  the 
treatment  might  do,  provided  the  patients  were  in  the  wards  of 
a  Hydropathic  institution,  under  the  protecting  eye  of  a  skill- 
ful physician.  It  is  not  to  the  use  of  the  water  to  which  I 
object,  but  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  employed, 
not  being  free  from  danger. 

We  come  now  to  patients  of  the  second  class,  which  are 
treated  quite  differently  by  the  doctor.  In  addition  to  the 
use  of  ars.,  whicl^  he  pronounces  to  be  the  remedy^  he  advi- 
ses a  tepid  bath  at  the  close  of  the  sweating  stage.  As  to 
the  appropriateness  of  ars.  to  so  large  a  number  of  cases,  it 
requires  an  amount  of  evidence  which  the  doctor  has  failed 
to  furnish  in  order  to  fortify  this  point.  To  dismiss  this 
part  of  the  subject,  the  remarks  in  reply  to  Dr.  Hale  respect- 
ing the  use  of  ars.  and  ipecac  are  equally  applicable  in  an- 
swer to  Dr.  Howe.  The  foregoing  remarks  in  reply  to  the  above 
physicians,  suggested  by  reading  their  communications,  were 
not  prompted  by  any  unkind  feeling,  but  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  truth ;  how  can  this  be  better  done  than 
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by  every  j^hysician  embodying  his  experience  and  presenting 
it  to  the  profession.  Now  that  this  subject  has  been 
touched,  I  hope  it  will  be  agitated  until  it  is  thorouglily  dis- 
cussed in  its  therapeutic  relation.  The  remedies  which  I 
have  found  to  be  indicated  by  their  pathogenesis  to  a  ma- 
jority of  intermittents  of  this  locality  are  arsenicum,  ipecac, 
eupatorium  perf.,  nux  vom.,  natrum  mur,  china,  cimex  and 
carbo.  veg.,  occasionally  for  children  in  addition  to  china, 
spigelia  and  cina.  Of  this  list  eupatorium  perhaps  corres- 
ponds to  the  largest  number  of  cases.  Nux  has  not  succeed- 
ed so  well  alone  as  with  natrum  in  alternation.  Eupatorium 
with  tlie  latter  remedy  has  been  followed  by  signal  success 
with  patients  who  had  been  treated  with  calomel  and  qui- 
nine. Carbon  has  been  of  most  essential  service  to  me  in 
the  core  of  patients,  injured  by  large  doses  of  quinine  or  la- 
boring under  any  djscrasia  of  constitution.  Low  potencies 
are  almost  entirely  employed  by  me.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
affirm  but  what  the  same  success  might  attend  the  use  of  the 
highest  ;I  am,  however,  inclined  to  an  opposite  opinion.  One 
is  most  sure  to  be  in  favor  of  the  potency  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed,  whether  arising  from  its  use  in  first  practice  or 
influenced  by  favorite  teachers  and  physicians.  I  generally 
use  the  tincture  of  china  and  the  first  dilution  of  eupatorium, 
sometimes  the  thirtieth,  and  even  the  highest  if  indicated. 
Frequenay  of  repeating  the  dose  I  think  justly  depends  upon 
circumstances  of  age,  constitution,  severity  and  type  of  the 
disease — in  quotidians,  from  three  to  five  hours  ;  in  tertians, 
from  six  to  eight  hours  ;  the  remedy  given  to  prevent  the 
paroxysm  is  continued  through  all  of  the  stages,  and  unless  a 
change  of  symptoms  call  for  some  other  one.  These  lines 
have  been  hurriedly  written ;  when  at  more  leisure,  il'  advi- 
„  sable,  the  subject  will  be  resumed  and  the  picture  filled  up, 
the  outlines  of  which  have  been  so  hastily  sketched. 

St.  Louis,  Feb.,  1853. 

The  above  communication  of  Dr.  Haughton,  on  Intermittent 
Fever,was  received  some  time  ago,  but  deferred  until  now,  as  several 
others  on  the  same  subject  had  been  sent  in  prior  to  this  one.  We 
now  lay  it  before  our  readers,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  have  pe- 
rused its  contents  with  the  same  benefit  and  satisfaction  that  it 
2'ave  to  us.  It  was  from  the  first  our  intention  to  facilitate  as 
much  as  possible  the  discussion  on  this  highly  important  subject, 
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believing  that  from  no  quarter  of  the  globe  a  more  satisfactory 
one  could  be  obtained  than  from  our  own  Western  and  Southern 
States,  as  Intermittents  are  nowhere  more  prevalent.  We  shall, 
therefore,  in  future  continue  to  agitate  this  matter,  until  satisfac- 
tory results  shall  have  been  obtained.  Every  practitioner  in  the 
West  and  South  must  find  himself  in  duty  bound,  to  contribute 
his  share  of  experience  and  information  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
theoretical  and  practical  points  in  question. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Haughton  will  allow  us  to  di"aw  his  attention  to 
some  parts  of  his  argumentation.  He  objects  to  Dr.  Hale's  method 
of  constituting  the  symptoms  manifesting  themselves  during  the 
period  of  the  chill  as  the  most  prominent,  basing  his  argument  on 
the  supposition  that  the  disease  is  a  unit,  and  must  be  treated  as 
such  when  met  by  the  principle,  "  similia  shnilihus  ;"  he  asserts 
that  this  had  been  done  by  the  early  fathers  of  Homoeopathy. 

Now,  as  we  ourselves,  have  been  the  first  to  advance  this  doc- 
trine, (see  No.  1,  Vol.  1,  of  our  Magazine,*)  we  feel  a  particular  in- 
terest in  a  discussion  of  its  merits.  Thus  far  the  arguments 
against  it  have  not  been  able  to  discredit  them  in  our  eyes  ;  if  any 
thing,  they  have  shown  us,  where  their  real  strength  lies,  viz.,  in 
following  closely  the  application  of  our  fundamental  law  of  cure. 

By  far  the  majority  of  Intermittents  commence  with  a  chill ;  it 

*It  reads  thus: — "Although  our  materia  medica  abounds  in  reme- 
dies against  fever  and  ague,  we  must  confess  that  it  remains  one  of  the  most 
difficult  complaints  to  be  treated  successfully.  We  liave,  as  yet,  no  firm  rule 
by  Avhich  to  be  guided  in  pointing:  at  the  pathologically  important  symptoms 
in  order  to  touch  at  once  the  focus  of  the  disease.  Whenever  it  has  hap- 
pened that  the  latter  was  covered  by  the  homoeopathic  remedy,  it  was  arrested 
at  once,  speedier  and  safer  than  any  allopathic  remedies  might  have  been 
able  to  do.  Yet,  with  all  these  splendid  triumphs  of  our  principle,  they  were 
only  such  by  chance,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  to  arrive  at  a  more  fixed 
rule  in  the  application  of  remedies  in  this  disease.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  in 
time  this  deficiency  will  be  supplied,  when  more  rigid  investigations  have 
been  made  as  regards  the  different  stages  of  fever  and  ague,  particularly  its 
bearing  on  the  economy  of  the  system.  Whatever  its  origin  may  be,  by  mi- 
asm or  by  metastasis,  the  chief  hearth  of  its  existence  seems  to  be  the  spleen, 
the  organ  whose  principal  office  is,  as  many  believe,  to  detract  froiy  the 
blood  the  superabundance  of  caloric,  by  consuming  its  red  globule^.  If  any 
hypothesis  of  this  kind  dare  to  serve  to  point  with  some  show  of  reason  at  the 
leading  symptoms  to  be  combatted  before  any  other,  we  would  on  this  ac* 
count  propose  to  be  guided  in  the  selection  of  the  Homceopathie  remedy 
against  an  attack  of  fever  and  ague,  principally  and  almost  only  by  the  chorac- 
ter  stc  simptoms  of  the  chill ;  this  state  being  pathologically  the  cause  of  the 
following  stages,  that  of  fever  and  perspiration,  which  are  the  indications  of 
beginning  and  completed  reaction,  produced  by  the  vis  medicatrix  itself." 
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is  to  these  symptoms,  as  those  appearing  first,  that  the  Homoeo- 
pathist  has  to  apply  his  law.  Strictly  speaking,  he  does  not  know 
as  yet  of  any  other  ;  no  fever  has  as  yet  made  its  appearance  ;  he 
should  know  his  Homoeopathic  remedy  against  the  chill  before  the 
ff?ver  sets  in.  Our  opinion  in  the  article  above  referred  to,  was, 
that  the  fever  and  consequent  perspiration,  were  reactive  process- 
es of  nature,  and  needed  less  of  our  attention  than  those  of  the 
chilly  period.  This,  if  not  proved  incorrectly  by  practice,  is 
sound  pathological  reasoning,  and  cannot  be  overthrown  merely 
by  the  doings  of  the  early  fathers  of  Homceopathy.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  to  mere  precedent  conSrmatory  power  in  matters  of 
science.  This  no  science  tolerates.  In  the  present  instance,  as 
adduced  by  Dr.  Haughton,  it  also  appears  to  be  only  partly  true. 
The  rule  laid  down  by  Hahnemann  himselfis,  to  find  the  Homoeopa- 
thic remedy  for  any  disease,  by  looking  at  the  totality  of  its  symp- 
toms ;  but  already  his  earliest  disciples  departed  from  this  rule  in 
the  treatment  of  Intermittents  for  the  same  reasons  that  now 
prompt  us  to  discuss  these  matters.  Boenninghausen,  the  first 
who  wrote  a  Monography  on  Intermittents,  advances  the  rule,  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  symptoms  evolved  during  the  Apyrexia, 
than  to  those  of  the  other  stages  of  the  disease;  but  he  fails  to 
bring  any  pathological  or  therapeutical  proofs  for  establishing  such 
a  rule.  Yet,  so  prone,  are  we  to  believe  whatever  may  be  uttered 
by  a  disciple  of  Hahnemann,  that  thousands  followed  Boenning- 
hausen's  doctrine,  without  for  once  enquiring  whether  he  was  right 
or  wrong.  Hahnemann  himself,  can  be  said,  has  hardly  given 
a  decided  opinion  on  this  subject,  save  the  rule  which  he  makes 
subservient  for  «^^  diseases  ;  yet  he  never  pretended  to  affirm  that 
this  rule,  "  similiashnillbus,"  should  only  be  applied  o/kr  a  dis- 
ease in  its  whole  complex  had  passed  by  ;  he  would  not  have  us 
apply  the  remedies,  for  Typhus,  after  its  innumerable  changes  had 
disappeared.  His  method  was,  as  we  understand,  to  give  the 
remedy  for  the  totality  of  the  symptoms,  j^re sent  and  not  in  antici- 
pation of  those  which  might  come  afterwards.  His  was  the  thera- 
peutical method,  the  strict] j  JIo?7iosopathic  ;  with  it,  however,  may 
be  judiciously  combined  the  pathological  method,  or  the  one  which 
endeavors  to  arrive  at  the  essentiality  of  the  disease  or  its  focus. 
The  truth  of  either  method  can  be  verified  by  experiment ;   the 
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therapeutical  by  curing  diseases  strictly  according  to  symptoms, 
and  the  pathological  by  distinguishing,  for  instance,  between  the 
different  forms  of  anasarca,  cephalalgia,  etc.,  basing  on  such  a  con- 
clusion the  choice  of  remedies. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  we  still  adhere  to  our  former  opin- 
ion as  to  the  therapeutical  importance  of  the  chill  in  Intermittent?. 
The  reasons  are  obvious  ;  first,  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
Homoeopathic  law,  except  in  those  few  cases  where  apparently 
no  chill  is  present  or  where  it  follows  the  fever;  and  even  in  these 
a  close  analysis  may  yet  overthrow  this  seeming  irregularity. 
Secondly,  it  is  in  strict  harmony  with  pathological  development,  as 
far  at  least  as  the  reactive  force  is  concerned.  This  view,  when 
applied  in  practice,  has  necessarily  to  undergo  modifications  on 
ficcount  of  the  various  influences,  constitutional  and  others,  which 
may  change  the  true  character  of  an  Intermittent.  The  more  it 
is  tinctured  with  these  influences,  the  less  often  will  the  chill  be 
tlie  exponent  of  the  true  character  of  the  Intermittent.  Thus  the 
chronic  Inteimittents,  changed  by  medicinal  and  constitutional  in- 
fluences, will  develop  symptoms  accordingly,  changing  tiicir 
forms  sometimes  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  bring  it  within  the  period 
of  the  Apyrexia.  This  must  not  be  considered  pathalogically 
normal,  but  exceptional,  and  on  it  we  should  not  base  a  theory. 

In  another  part  of  his  argument,  where  Dr.  liaughton  reviews  Dr. 
Howe's  treatment,  he  objects  to  the  application  of  water,  not  be- 
cause it  is  inefficient,  but  because  its  application  may  become  in- 
expedient, nay  dangerous,  as  the  nurses  could  not  be  trusted  to 
do  their  duty  in  averting  danger.  Now,  theoretically,  the  Doctor 
will  agree  that  there  is  no  objection  at  all  to  the  treatment  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Howe  ;  science  does  not  stop  to  ask  whether  it  is 
convenient  for  us  to  watch  a  patient,  or  not.  If  it  is  needed,  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  watch  the  patient  ourselves.  The  opposite 
doctrine  is  not  a  good  one.  But  in  reality  it  is  not  so  bad,  as  it 
might  seem  to  be.  Lay  nurses  soon  learn  how  to  proceed,  even  in 
more  dangerous  diseases  than  Intermittents,  and  we  have  to,  and 
can  trust  them,  if  we  ourselves  well  know  how  to  proceed,, 
and  what  changes  we  have  to  expect.  This  knowledge,  of 
course,  we  have  to  acquire  ourselves  hy practical  experience; 
tiien  we  are  able  to  explain  it  to  others  and  not  before.  The 
24 
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frightful   phantom  loses  its  terrors  by  close  inspection  and   ac- 
tual handling.     No  danger  on  that  account. 

The  water-treatment  seems  to  us  particularly  applicable  in  the 
chronic  and  medicinal  forms  of  Intermittents,  or  when  by  constitu- 
tional influences  the  reactive  force  of  the  system  is  diminished  or 
made  abnormal.  In  all  these  cases  water  will  pave  the  way,  for  a 
readier  access  of  Homoeopathic  medication.  It  remains  for  the 
profession  to  show  by  practical  tests  the  truth  of  these  methods ; 
theoretically,  they  are  sufficiently  proved  to  be  correct. — Ed. 
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OBSEEYATIONS  ON  THE  WATER-CUKE. 

BY  J.  RUTHERFORD  RUSSELL,  M.  D. 

Read  before  the  British  Homceopathic  Society,  March  M. 

[continued] 

The  first  case  I  select  for  illustrating  this  position,  is  one 
to  which  the  objection  may  arise,  whether  recovery  could 
mot  have  been  effected  under  homoeopathic  treatment.     My 
.belief  is  that  it  might,  but  that  it  would  certainly  have  been 
^a  very  tedious  case,  and  that  it  was  such  a  case  as  we  should 
be  in  no  way  particularly  ambitious  of  staking  the  credit  of 
liomoeopathy  upon.     It  is  related  by  the  distinguished  pa- 
tient himself.  Sir  E.  Balwer  Lytton,  and  done  so  pleasantly 
and  well  that,  although  somewhat  long,  it  well  repays  peru- 
sal.    ''I  have  been  a  workman  in  my  day,"  he  says,  "I  be- 
p;an  to  write  and  to  toll,  and  to  win  some  kind  of  a  name, 
-which  I  had  the  ambition  to  improve,  when  yet  little  more 
than  a  boy.     With  strong  love  for  study  in  books— with  yet 
p;reater  desire  to  accomplish  myself  in  the  knowledge  ot  men, 
for  sixteen  years,  I  can  conceive  no  life  to  have  been  filled 
with  more  occupation  than  mine.     What  time  was  not  given 
to  action  was  given  to  study  ;  what  time  not  given  to  study, 
to  action— labor  in  both  1      In  a  constitution  naturally  lar 
from  strong,  I  allowed  no  pause  or  respite.     The  wear  and 
tear  went  on  without  intermission— the  whirl  of  the  wheel 
never  ceased.     Sometimes,  indeed,  thoroughly  overpowered 
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and  exhausted,  I  sought  for  escape.  The  physician  said 
^travel,'  and  I  traveled;  'go  into  the  country,'  and  I  went. 
But  in  such  attempts  at  repose  all  my  ailments  gathered 
round  me — ^made  themselves  far  more  palpable  and  felt.  I 
had  no  resource  but  to  fly  from  myself,  to  fly  into  the  other 
world  of  books,  on  thought  or  reverie — ^to  live  in  some  state 
of  being  less  painful  than  my  own.  As  long  as  I  was  always 
at  work  it  seemed  that  I  had  no  leisure  to  be  ill.  Quiet  was 
my  hell.  At  length  the  frame  thus  long  neglected,  patched 
up  for  a  while  by  drugs  and  doctors — put  ofi*  and  trifled  with 
as  an  intrusive  dun — like  a  dun  who  is  in  his  rights — brought 
in  its  arrearSj_crushing  and  terribly  accumulated  through 
long  years,  worn  out  and  wasted,  the  constitution  seemed 
wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand.  The  exhaustion  of 
toil  and  study  had  been  completed  by  great  anxiety  and  grief. 
I  had  watched  with  alternate  hope  and  fear,  the  mournful 
death-bed  of  my  dearest  friend — of  the  person  around  whom 
was  entwined  the  strongest  affection  my  life  had  known — 
and  when  all  was  over  I  seemed  scarcely  to  live  myself.  At 
this  time,  about  the  January  of  1844, 1  was  thoroughly  shat- 
tered ;  the  least  attempt  at  exercise  exhausted  me ;  the  nerves 
gave  way  at  the  most  ordinary  excitement ;  a  chronic  irrita- 
tion of  that  vast  surface  we  call  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  had  defied  for  years  all  medical  skill,  rendered  me 
continually  liable  to  acute  attacks,  which,  from  their  repeti- 
tion and  the  increased  feebleness  of  my  frame,  might  at  any 
time  be  fatal.  Though  free  from  any  organic  disease  of  the 
heart,  its  action  was  morbidly  restless  and  painful.  My 
sleep  was  without  refreshment ;  at  morning  1  arose  more 
weary  than  I  had  laid  down  to  rest.  *  *  *  I  resolutely 
put  away  books  and  study,  sought  the  airs  which  the  phy- 
sicians esteemed  most  healthful,  and  adopted  the  strict  regi- 
men, on  which  all  the  children  of  ^'Esculapius  so  wisely 
insist.  In  short,  I  maintained  the  same  general  habit  as  to 
hours,  diet  (with  the  exception  of  wine,  which  in  moderate 
quantities,  seemed  to  me  indispensable,)  and  so  far  as  my 
strength  would  allow  of  exercise,  as  I  found  afterwards  in- 
stituted at  hydropathic  establishments.  I  dwe  1  on  this  to 
forestall,  in  some  manner,  the  common  remark  of  persons 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  medical  agencies  of  water — 
that  it  is  to  the  regular  life  which  the  water-patients  lead, 
and  not  to  the  element  itself,  that  they  owe  their  recovery. 
Nevertheless,  I  found  that  all  these  changes,  however  salu- 
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tary  in  theory,  produced  little  practical  amelioration  in  mj 
health.  All  invalids  know,  perhaps,  how  difficult,  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  is  the  alteration  in  habits  from  bad 
to  good  ;  the  early  rising,  the  walk  before  breakfast,  so  de- 
licious in  the  feelings  of  freshness  and  vigor,  which  they 
bestow  upon  the  strong,  often  become  punishments  to  the 
valetudinarian.  Headache,  langour,  a  sense  of  wearine&s 
over  the  eyes,  a  sinking  of  the  whole  system  towards  noon, 
which  seemed  imperiously  to  demand  the  dangerous  aid  of 
stimulants,  were  all  that  I  obtained  by  the  morning  breeze 
and  the  languid  stroll  by  the  sea  shore.  The  suspension 
from  study  only  affected  me  with  intolerable  ennui  and  add- 
ed to  the  profound  dejection  of  the  spirits.  The  brain,  so 
long  accustomed  to  morbid  activity,  was  but  withdrawn  from 
its  usual  occupation,  to  invent  horrors  and  chimeras.  Over 
the  pillow,  vainly  sought  two  hours  before  midnight,  hov- 
ered no  golden  sleep.  The  absence  of  excitement,  however 
unhealthy,  only  aggravated  the  symptoms  of  ill  health."  In 
this  condition  he  went  to  Dr.  Wilson's  establishment,  at 
Malvern.     The  results  of  his  experience  are  thus  detailed : 

''The  first  point  which  impressed  and  struck  me  was  the 
extreme  and  utter  innocence  of  the  water-cure  in  skillful 
hands — in  any  hands  indeed  not  thoroughly  new  to  the  sys- 
tem.    Certainly  when  I  went  I  believed  it  to  be  a  kill  or 
cure  system.     I  fancied  it  must  be  a  very  violent  remedy — 
that  it  doubtless  might  effect  magical  cures,  but  that  if  it 
failed  it  might  be  fatal.     Now  I  speak  not  only  of  my  own 
case  but  of  the  immense  number  of  cases  I  have  seen — pa- 
tients of  all  ages — all  species  and  genera  of  disease — all 
kinds  of  conditions  of  constitutions,  when  I  declare,  upon 
my  honor,  that  I  never  witnessed  one  dangerous  symptom 
produced  by  the  water-cure,  whether  at  Dr.  Wilson's  or  the 
other  hj^dropathic  establishments  which  I  afterwards  visited. 
*     *     *     The  next  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  extraordi- 
nary ease  with  which  good  habits  are  acquired  and  bad  hab- 
its relinquished.     The  difficulty  with  which  under  orthodox 
medical  treatment,  stimulants  are  abandoned,  is  here  not 
witnessed.     Tatients  accustomed  for  half  a  century  to  live 
hard  and  high,  wine  drinkers,  spirit  bibbers,  whom  the  regu- 
lar physician  has  sought  in  vain  to  reduce  to  a  daily  pint  of 
sherry,  here  voluntarily  resign  all  strong  potations,  after  a 
day  or  two  cease  to  feel  the  want   of  them,  and  reconcile 
themselves  to  water  as  if  they  had  drank  nothing  else  all 
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their  lives.  Others  who  have  had  recourse  for  years  to  med- 
icine, their  potion  in  the  morning,  their  cordial  at  noon, 
their  pill  before  dinner,  their  narcotic  at  bedtime,  cease  to 
require  these  aids  to  life  as  if  by  a  charm.  Nor  this  alone. 
Those  to  whom  mental  labor  has  been  a  necessary,  who  have 
existed  in  the  excitement  and  stir  of  the  intellect,  who  have 
felt,  these  withdrawn,  the  prostration  of  the  whole  system, 
the  lock  to  the  wheel  of  the  entire  machine,  return  at  once 
to  the  careless  spirits  of  the  boy  in  his  first  holiday.  Here 
lies  a  great  secret ;  water  thus  skillfully  administered  is  in 
itself  a  wonderful  excitant,  it  supplies  the  place  of  all  others, 
— it  operates  powerfully  and  rapidly  on  the  nerves,  some- 
times to  calm  them,  sometimes  to  irritate,  but  always  to  oc- 
cupy. Hence  follows  a  consequence,  which  all  patients  have 
remarked,  the  complete  repose  of  the  passions  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  cure ;  they  seem  laid  asleep  as  if  by  en- 
chantment. The  intellect  shares  the  same  rest ;  after  a  short 
time  mental  exertion  becomes  impossible,  even  the  memory 
grows  far  less  tenacious  of  its  painful  impressions,  cares  and 
griefs  are  forgotten ;  the  sense  of  the  present  absorbs  the 
past  and  the  future ;  there  is  a  certain  freshness  and  youth 
which  pervade  the  spirits  and  live  upon  the  enjoyment  of 
the  actual  hour.  Thus  the  great  agents  of  our  mortal  wear 
and  tear,  the  passions  and  the  mind,  calmed  into  strange 
rest — nature  seems  to  leave  the  body  to  its  instinctive  ten- 
dency, which  is  always  towards  recovery.  All  that  instructs 
and  amuses,  is  of  a  healthful  character.  Exercise,  instead  of 
being  an  unwilling  drudgery,  becomes  the  inevitable  impulse 
of  the  frame,  braced  and  invigorated  by  the  elemeni.  A  se- 
ries of  reactions  is  always  going  on — the  willing  exercise 
produces  refreshing  rest.  The  extraordinary  effect  which 
water,  taken  early  in  the  morning,  produces  on  the  appetite, 
is  well  known  amongst  those  who  have  tried  it,  even  before 
the  water-cure  was  thought  of;  an  appetite  it  should  be  the 
care  of  the  skillful  doctor  to  check  into  moderate  gratifica- 
tion ;  the  powers  of  nutrition  become  singularly  strength- 
ened, the  blood  grows  rich  and  pure — the  constitution  is  not 
only  amended,  it  undergoes  a  change.  The  safety  of  the 
system  then  struck  me  first;  its  power  of  replacing  by  health- 
ful stimulants  the  morbid  ones  it  withdrew,  whether  physi- 
cal or  moral,  surprised  me  next ;  that  which  thirdly  impress- 
ed me  was  no  less  contrary  to  all  my  preconceived  notions. 
I  had  Ikncied  that,  whether  good  or  bad,  the  system  must  be 
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one  of  great  hardship,  extremely  repugnant  and  disagreea- 
ble. I  wondered  at  myself  to  find  how  soon  it  became  asso- 
ciated with  pleasurable  and  grateful  feelings,  as  to  dwell  upon 
the  mind  amongst  the  happiest  passages  of  existence.  For 
my  own  part,despiteof  all  my  ailments,  or  whatever  may  have 
been  my  cares,  1  have  ever  found  exquisite  pleasure  in  the 
sense  of  helng  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  conscience,  the  mir- 
ror of  the  soul.  I  have  known  hours  of  as  much  and  as 
vivid  happiness  as  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man,  and  amongst 
all  my  brilliant  recollections,  I  can  recall  no  periods  of  en- 
joyment at  once  more  hilarious  and  serene  than  the  hours 
spent  on  the  lovely  hills  of  Malvern,  none  in  which  nature 
was  so  thoroughly  possessed  and  appreciated.  The  rise 
from  a  sleep  sound  as  childhood's,  the  impatient  rush  into 
the  open  air,  while  the  sun  was  fresh  and  the  birds  first  sang 
— the  sense  of  an  unwonted  strength  in  every  limb  and 
nerve,  which  made  so  light  the  steep  ascent  to  the  holy 
spring — the  delicious  sparkle  of  that  morning  draught — the 
green  terrace  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  with  the  rich 
landscape  wide  and  far  below — the  breeze  that  once  would 
have  been  so  keen  and  biting,  now  but  exhilarating  the  blood 
and  lifting  the  spirits  into  a  religious  joy ;  and  this  keen 
sentiment  of  present  pleasure,  seconded  by  a  hope  sanctioned 
by  all  I  felt  in  myself  and  nearly  all  I  witnessed  in  others, 
that  that  very  present  was  but  the  step — the  threshold  into 
an  unknown  and  delightful  region  of  health  and  vigor — a 
disease  and  a  care  dropping  from  the  frame  and  the  heart  at 
every  stride."*  The  upshot  of  the  whole  trial  was  restora- 
tion to  health.  Now  we  think  all  our  readers  will  agree 
with  us  that  Sir  Edward  did  well  to  go  to  Malvern ;  that 
had  he  staid  in  London,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  skill- 
ful homoeopathic  physicians,  he  would  not  have  recovered  so 
rapidly  or  so  pleasantly.  It  was  "tute  cito  ^i  juande.''^ 
And  the  case  is  especially  interesting  as  illustrating  the  im- 
mediately anodyne  influence  of  the  water  treatment  upon 
the  brain  and  whole  nervous  system.  This  observation  1 
have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  making ;  and  those  who 
have  felt  the  importance  of  having  some  safe  anodyne  at 

*  Confessions  of  a  Water-patient,  in  Colburn's  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
Sept.,  1845  Although  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
exaggeration  in  all  this,  and  that  if  Sir  E.  B  Lytton  were  to  write  the  account 
now  that  he  would  tone  it  down  a  goo)  deal,  yet  we  think  it  is  instructive  as 
showing  the  state  of  excitement  and  exhilaration  produced  by  the  water-cure 
on  a  sensitive  nature. 
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their  command  in  the  treatment  of  disorders  of  the  cerebral 
and  nervous  system,  will  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of 
this  discovery.  We  think  it  fortunate  for  science  that  so 
skillful  a  painter  as  Sir  E.  Lytton,  has  given  us  two  such 
pictures  as  these  here  presented,  the  one  of  his  feelings  be- 
fore, the  other  after  his  water-cure.  Nor  do  we  regret  the 
omission  of  all  details  of  his  treatment,  the  important  point 
for  us  practically  is  that  it  was  effected  at  a  water  establish- 
ment, and  that  it  required  all  the  accessories  of  such  an  in- 
stitution, including  mountain  air,  fine  scenery,  good  weather, 
to  efiect  the  result.  The  next  case  we  shall  quote,  presents 
interesting  features  both  of  resemblance  and  contrast ;  it  is 
related  by  Dr.  Gully. 

"  For  several  years,  a  lady  of  48  years  of  age,  had  been 
subject  to  most  distressing  and  alarming  head  symptoms ;  in- 
tense prostrations,  headaches,  giddiness,  that  caused  her  to 
reel,  bursting  sensation  of  the  skull,  violent  irritating  pains 
constantly  in  the  head.  To  these  were  added  great  nervous- 
ness, bound  bowels,  scanty  urine,  constant  feverishness,  ve- 
hement flushings  of  the  face,  and  cold  feet.  The  pulse  was 
large,  but  yielding  and  most  irregular,  appetite  small,  sleep 
very  much  disturbed.  She  had  undergone  violent  medica- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  first  provincial  and  metropolitan 
authorities,  whose  object  appears  to  have  been  to  derive 
powerfully  from  the  head  by  such  remedies  as  five  grains  of 
calomel  at  night,  with  some  drastic  draught  in  the  morning; 
whilst  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  diet. 
However,  between  the  original  malady  and  the  excessive  ir- 
ritation set  up  by  the  medicinal  treatment,  the  nerves,  both 
ganglionic  and  cerebral,  and  their  centers  were  in  the  most 
alarming  condition."     The  treatment  was  the  following: 

''  Aug.  1. — Hot  fomentations  to  the  abdomen  for  an  hour  at 
bedtime.  The  flannels  changed  every  ten  minutes,  and  a  wine- 
glassful  of  cold  water  drunk  at  each  change.  Damp  compress 
on  the  bowels  to  be  worn  night  and  day.  From  three  to  four 
tumblers  of  cold  water  to  be  taken  during  the  day,  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time.  Breakfast  of  cold  toast  and  a  little  butter 
— no  liquid  whatever.  For  dinner  three  ounces  of  animal  food 
— mutton,  beef,  poultry,  or  game,  three  times  a  week,  with  as 
little  liquid  as  possible.  On  other  days  the  dinner  to  consist 
of  a  cup  of  cocoa,  with  cold  toast  and  butter,  or  of  some  fara- 
nacious  pudding  eaten  nearly  cold,  very  weak  and  almost  cold 
tea.  The  pulse  becoming  less  hard  and  bounding ;  after  this 
proceeded  with  more  decided  treatment. 
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MY  EXPERIENCE  AND  OBSERVATIONS  OF  HOMCEOPATHY. 

A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  ITS  EARLIER  HISTORY,  BY  HARTMANN. 

[Translated  for  the  North- Western  Journal  of  Homceopathy.] 
[continue©.} 

Stajpfvjdi^  no  longer  living  in  Leipsie,  but  only  came  oc- 
casionally from  Nanmbnrg,  where  he  was  settled.  The  be- 
nevolence beaming  from  his  eyes,  readily  won  for  him  the 
hearts  of  all ;  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  soon 
showed  that,  in  every  respect,  he  was  far  in  advance  of  us 
in  knowledge,- although  he  had  not  long  been  honored  with 
the  title  of  Doctor,  and  the  regard  was  awarded  him,  un- 
asked for,  which  was  due  to  his  extensive  scientific  acquire- 
ments and  his  natural  talents  as  a  physician.  His  conver- 
sation was  instructive  in  more  respects  than  one,  and  he 
seemed  hardly  conscious  of  his  superiority  over  others,  while 
he  was  all  the  more  esteemed  on  account  of  this  very  mo- 
desty. But,  as  desirous  as  all  were  of  obtaining  information 
from  him,  and  ready  as  he  was  to  gratify  those  seeking  it, 
yet  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  one,  possessed  of  such  a  tem- 
perament as  his,  to  adhere  to  any  one  thing  for  a  great  length 
of  time — to  this  trait  his  remarkably  quick  and  accurate 
powers  of  perception  might  have  contributed.  This  j)er- 
jpetuum  mobile  formed  a  part  of  his  character  which  never 
offended,  for  even  this  very  mercurial  nature  allowed  nothing 
to  escape  it  which  could  furnish  anything  of  interest,  and 
the  very  lightness  with  which  a  subject  was  touched,  excited 
the  more  acute  powers  of  thought  and  thus  produced  a  more 
lasting  impression.  The  most  serious  scientific  subjects 
were  spoken  of  with  jokes  and  laughter,  and  many  a  merrj 
and  mirthful  expression  was  interwoven  with  his  discourse 
without  at  all  diminishing  its  instructiveness.  But  enough 
of  Stapf,  with  whom  I  did  not  become  personally  acquainted 
till  some  years  later,  when  1  found  the  above  description, 
which  I  received  from  Hornburg,  to  be  quite  truthful.  I 
owe  much  to  him,  but  I  think  that  he  w^ould  consider  him- 
self but  little  indebted  to  me,  should  I,  during  his  lifetime, 
proceed  to  describe  him  as  I  have  just  commenced ;  since 
the  time  here  spoken  of,  he  has  become  personally  known  to 
many  Homoeopathists  ;  many  know  him  well,  as  the  editor 
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of  the  Archives^  and  to  them  it  will  be  no  task  to  complete 
what  I  might  yet  have  said  to  his  praise. 

Gross ^  too,  was  a  friend  most  valued  by  us  all,  and  my 
intimacy  with  him  continued  till  his  premature  death.  How- 
ever unassuming  and  modest  he  was,  it  was  not  easy  for  one. 
full  of  the  joy  and  buoyancy  of  youth,  to  associate  himself 
with  a  man  naturally  so  serious  that  he  seemed  almost  cold 
and  but  little  communicative ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  long 
intercourse  with  him,  that  I  at  last  learned  that  Gross  could 
not  only  be  a  cheerful  but  a  truly  sympathizing  friend.  Al- 
though at  the  University  a  year  before  myself,  yet  he  was 
but  a  little  before  me  in  making  Plahnemann's  acquaintance. 
When  I  first  saw  him  at  Hahnemann's  house,  1  took  him 
for  a  patient  who  wished  to  submit  himself  to  homoeopathic 
treatment,  since  his  whole  outer  man,  his  yellowish  grey 
complexion,  his  bloated  countenance,  his  backwardness  in 
conversatio/i,  were  all  expressive  of  9,  diseased  condition. 
As  he  left  the  room,  however,  before  I  did,  I  learned  from 
Hahnemann  that  Gross  had  engaged  in  Homoeopathy  with 
zeal,  and  that  he  bade  fair  to  be  one  of  his  best  pupils  ;  he 
earnestly  recommended  me  to  seek  his  intimacy,  and  I  never 
had  occasion  to  regret  having  followed  his  advice.  It  was 
necessary,  entirely  to  disregard  his  exterior,  for  by  this  he 
gained  the  afiections  of  none,  and  consider  only  the  inner 
man,  the  very  kernel  itself,  for  there  one  would  soon  find 
his  warm  and  benevolent  disposition,  and  then  it  was  im- 
possible ever  to  separate  from  him,  unless  one's  own  quar- 
relsome or  perverse  disposition,  or  distrust  of  his  affection, 
led  to  a  rupture.  Time  has  shown  that  Hahnemann  justly 
considered  him  one  of  his  best  pupils,  for  Gross  was,  in 
truth,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  practice,  the  most  zea- 
lous Homa3opathist  possible;  he  never  swerved  from  the 
course  pointed  out,  and  earnestly  contended  for  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  Master's  doctrine,  and  even  w'here  he  was  of  a 
different  opinion,  he  subjected  his  views  to  those  of  Hahne- 
mann. This  devotion  to  Hahnemann  he  practiced  for  a  long 
time,  till  the  many  sad  hours  which  he  experienced  from  the 
frequent  and  bitter  reproaches  of  his  younger  but  differently 
thinking  colleagues,  led  him  to  change  his  mind,  and  deter- 
mined him  to  use  the  same  frankness  in  expressing  his  di- 
vergent opinions,  that  Halmemann  had  used  in  declaring  his 
views.  This  led  into  discussions  which  were  extremely  un- 
pleasant, and  he  ever  after  leaned  upon  two  stools,  since  he 
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could  never  quite  agree  with  either  party,  yet,  he  did  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  misled,  but  ever  remained  a  most  zealous 
homoeopathist,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  favor  the  advance- 
ment of  this  new  system  of  cure.    Notwithstanding  his  sickly 
appearance.  Gross  never  sulSered  from  any  disease  while  I 
knew  him,  hence,  Hahnemann  did  not  hesitate  to  accept 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Provers-Union  ;  he  even  hoped  that 
Gross  would  derive  advantage  from  the  provings,  and  hence 
(if  it  were  possible,  even  for  him  to  determine  this  a  priori^ 
he  selected  those  remedies  which  he  hoped  would  effect  the 
inner  and  apparently  suffering  organs  of  Gross,  and  produce 
consequent  external  manifestations.      Gross  was  the  most 
skillful  prover  of  us  all,  and  the  symptoms  observed  by  him 
have  a  great  practical  value.      Indeed,  I  place  them  with 
those  of  Franz  and  Stapf,  on  an  equality  with  Hahnemann's. 
Fram^  at  the  time  1  made  his  acquaintance,  was  Hahne- 
mann's assistant.     He  was  a  man  of  great  intellect,  but  for 
many  years  was  grievously  oppressed  by  bodily  suflerings, 
which,  at  length,  brought  him  to  an  early  grave.     He  went 
to  the  University  a  year  before  I  did,  to  study  Theology  ; 
he  came  to  Leipsic  out  of  health,  and  after  taking  medicine 
for  years,  without  any  considerable  progress  towards  the  res- 
toration of  his  health,  which  he  had  lost  in  consequence  of  a 
badly  treated  eruption,  he  came  to  the  determination  to  take 
no  more,  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  he  had  carried  out  this 
purpose  with  his  usual  tirmness,  he  would  not  have  been  in- 
troduced by  a  friendly  medical  student,  to  the  acquaintance 
of  Hahnemann  and  his   new  doctrine.      He  resolved,  how- 
ever, to  consult  Hahnemann,  and  was  not  only  cured,  but 
found  that  Hahnemann's  conversation  upon  medicine,  and 
especially  his  clear  and  forcible   exposition  of  his  simple 
method  of  cure,  had  awakened  in  him  quite  other  desires 
than  those  with  which  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  parents ;  he 
changed  his  purpose,  became  phj^sician,  then  Hahnemann's 
secretary,  and,  indeed,  his  very  right  hand  man.    Assuredly, 
but  few  would  have  shown  such  perseverance  as  he  did.  As 
is  well  known,  Hahnemann,  at  that  time,  no  longer  visited 
patients  ;  those  who  wished  to  consult  him  came  to  his  house, 
and  where  this  was  not  possible,  they  sent  some  friend  or  a 
reporter ;  hence,  Hahnemann  had  no  further  need  of  an  as- 
sistant, and  Franz  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  him  had  he 
not  engaged  in  artistical  and  merely  mechanical  labors.    He 
was  a  good  botanist,  at  least  he  knew  all  the  officinal  plants 
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accurately,  and  their  peculiar  localities ;  he  had  spared  no 
pains  to  make  himself  exactly  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
soil  of  every  species  of  plants  ;  when  he  knew  this,  he  gave 
himself  no  rest  till  he  had  traced  the  plant,  accurately, 
through  all  its  known  conditions  and  relations.  When  it 
was  once  in  Hahnemann's  collection,  then  no  time  was  lost 
in  preparing  it,  fast  as  possible,  for  medicinal  use ;  both  then 
labored  witli  diligence — no  one  was  ashamed  to  perform  the 
humblest  labor,  and  the  chemical  laboratory  was  a  sanctum, 
from  which  we  were  as  difficult  to  drive  as  a  fox  from  his 
burrow;  but  tos^ether  with  these  artistic  labors,  there  was  a 
two-fold  mechanical  labor,  for  which  no  one  envied  Franz, 
indeed,  I  would  have  preferred  the  most  laborious  out-door 
employment;  in  the  first  place  was  the  arranging  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  drug  in  accordance  with  Hahnemann's  pre- 
viously directed  scheme,  which  must  be  done  nearly  every 
day,  lest  the  new  material  constantly  coming  in  from  the 
prover  should  accumulate  on  his  hands  ;  secondly,  the  fre- 
quent copying  of  each  particular  symptom,  so  as  to  arrange 
them  alphabetically  in  their  various  locations.  This  was 
Franz's  almost  daily  labor,  and  he  never  wearied,  but  en- 
gaged in  it  every  day  with  new  zeal,  so  that,  by  his  increas- 
ing amiability,  he  might  gain  Hahnemann's  esteem  and  con- 
fidence and  that  of  his  family.  From  what  I  have  just  said 
it  may  almost  seem  that  Franz  was  a  mere  machine.  By  no 
means.  A  man  of  such  fine  intellect  might  well  give  him- 
self up  to  mechanical  labor,  from  love  and  esteem  for  such 
an  extraordinary  teacher,  but  so  to  mistake  his  position  as  to 
consider  him  fit  for  nothing;  else,  would  aro^ue  but  little  ac- 
quamtance  with  his  character  and  inner  being.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  his  labors  for  Ho- 
moeopathy, and  after  his  previous  complaints  were  removed, 
he  engaged  in  the  proving  of  drugs  w4th  the  utmost  devotion 
to  this  important  duty,  and  enriched  the  homoeopathic  Ma- 
teria Medica,  not  only  at  that  time,  but  also  subsequently, 
when  he  was  engaged  alone  in  the  study  of  certain  remedies 
the  scrupulous  proving  of  which  he  undertook  with  great 
care  and  precision,  and  with  no  trifling  self-denial.  Hahne- 
mann's Materia  Medica  and  the  Archives  bear  abundant 
testimony  to  his  meritorious  labors. 

[to  be  continued.] 

^^^'Dr.  Gatchell's  Water-cure  establishment,  at  Painesville,  0., 
is  ready  to  receive  patients.     No  better  place  in  the  country. 
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EDITORIAL. 


TO  OUR  DELINQUENT  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  the  last  No,  of  the  Magazine,  (No.  7),  we  gave  a  summary 
notice  to  all  those  of  our  subscribers  who  had  not  paid  for  Vol.  I, 
that  we  could  not  afford  any  longer  to  print  for  them  and  send  to 
them  the  future  Nos.  of  the  Magazine ;  their  names  had  to  be 
stricken  from  our  list  ;  that  they  should,  however,  receive  all  the 
back  Nos.  as  soon  as  they  would  pay  up  promptly. 

It  must  be  evident  to  any  reasonable  man,  that  a  publication 
like  ours  cannot  long  exist  without  the  promptest  payment  of  its 
small  amount  of  subscription.  It  requires  a  heavy  outlay  in  print- 
ing material  and  wood  cuts,  not  in  comparison  to  the  trifle  which 
a  cash  subscriber  is  asked  to  contribute  to  its  support.  But  if  this 
dollar  is  steadily  and  perseveringly  withheld  by  the  subscriber, 
although  he  continues  to  receive  the  numbers  sent  to  him — if  he 
neglects  to  contribute  this  mite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  means 
considered  necessary  in  our  times' to  uphold  the  dignity  of  a  science 
and  to  disseminate  its  truth,  he  shows  himself  utterly  blind  both 
to  his  own  and  the  interests  of  the  science  he  assumes  to  repre- 
sent. Better  he  is  told  at  once,  that  patronage  of  this  liind  is 
neither  gentlemanly  nor  scholar-like — destructive  to  good  morals 
and  ruinous  to  the  fair  prospects  of  a  science.  To  ease  their  con- 
science and  save  their  reputation  as  scientific  men,  we  erased 
their  names  from  our  list,  preferring  to  proceed  on  in  our  enter- 
prise without  their  valuable  patronage  fj ) 

If  all  those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  paid  for  Vol.  1  will  al- 
so pay  for  the  second  volume,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  go  on  with 
the  publication  of  the  Magazine  another  year.  This,  we  sincerely 
hope,  may  be  the  case.  We  have  jnst  a  sufficient  number  of  such 
subscribers,  that,  provided  every  one  of  them  ^?iys  his  dollar  during 
the  publication  of  the  remaining  numbers  of  ,this  volume,  our 
printers'  bill  can  be  paid.  Trusting  to  their  honesty  as  men,  and 
their  love  for  the  progress  and  extension  of  Homoeopathy,  we  will 
continue  to  fulfill  our  duties^  as  editors  and  publishers  of  the  Maga- 
zine to  the  end  of  this  second  volume.  If,  however,  at  the  issue 
of  the  tenth  No.  our  reasonable  wishes  in  this  respect  are  not  ful- 
filled— if  all  the  subscribers  have  not  paid  the  dollar  at  the  end  of 
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the  year,  which  they  should  have  paid  in  its  beginning,  we  are 
determined  to  discontinue  the  publication  of  the  Magazine  for  an- 
other year. 

We  have  labored  cheerfully  and  without  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion in  editing  the  Magazine  for  nearly  two  years,  and  we  hope  not 
without  benefit  to  many  of  the  profession  and  the  public  generally; 
nay,  we  know  that  our  efforts  in  bringing  into  more  favorable  no- 
tice the  beneficial  effects  of  water  as  a  remedy,  and  in  showing 
practically  and  theoretically  that  it  is  a  valuable  anxiliary  to  Ho- 
moeopathic medication,  have  been  successful  beyond  our  first  ex- 
pectation; that  the  seed  we  sowed  in  this  country,  has  also  sprung 
up  already  in  England,  where  it  promises  to  work  out  a  similar 
reform. 

It  now  remains  for  our  subscribers  to  decide,  whether  our  print 
shall  continue  for  another  year  or  not.  We  are  willing,  as  here- 
tofore, to  undergo  without  compensation,  the  labors  attending  the 
editorial  department ;  but  we  will  not  hereafter  make  pecuniary 
sacrifices.  This  is  the  only  Homoeopathic  journal  at  present  west 
of  the  Alleghenies;  if  this  cannot  be  sustained,  then  let  us  know 
the  insufficiency  of  our  number  or  the  low  degree  of  our  profes- 
sional enthusiasm.  If  so,  it  would  be  a  sad  picture  to  behold,  and 
a  long  time  would  have  to  pass  by  before  another  journal  would 
attempt  its  appearance.   Brethren,  think  seriously  and  act  promptly! 

OHIO  COLLEGE,   AN"D  THE   AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  HOMCEO- 

PATHIC  PHYSICIANS. 

We  have  tried  in  vain  to  possess  ourselves  of  the  recorded  pro- 
ceedings of  the  above  Societies  for  publication,  in  this  number  of 
the  Magazine ;  they  are  yet  in  the  hands  of  their  respective  Sec- 
retaries, who  should  speedily,  however,  put  them  into  proper  form, 
as  by  a  tardy  movement  on  their  part,  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
time  is  lost  for  the  action  of  the  different  Committees.  Many 
members  may  nofc  recollect,  or  even  know,  to  which  and  to  liow 
many  Committees  they  were  appointed  ;  their  cooperation,  there- 
fore, is  much  retarded  by  such  unnecessary  loss  of  time, 
_^_^.^  WOMAS^^l^EDICAirGmD^  "' 

Containing  the  Physical  and  Moral  Development  of  the  Female 
System, its  Diseases,  and  their  Homoeopathic  Treatment ;  by  J.  H. 
PuLTE,  M.  D.  ;  300  pages  12mo,  ^1  00  retail  This  work  has  just 
been  issued,  and  is  to  be  had  at  all  the  principal  Book  Stores  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  by  applying  directly  to 

MORE,  ANDERSON"  &  Co.,  Publishers,  28  West  Fourth  St.,  Ci-i, 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  HOME. 
HOTEL    OF    INVALIDS. 

Upon  the  line  of  Lake  and  Geauga  counties,  stands  the  Little  Mountain, 
overlooking  Lake  Erie  at  an  elevation  of  some  six  hundred  feet,  and  com- 
manding a  land  and  lake  view  of  almost  unequalled  beauty.  It  is  crowned 
with  a  mass  of  sandstone  conglomeat^  of  a  hundred  acres  in  extent,  covered 
with  pine  and  chestnut  groves.  'I  hrough  this  hundred  acres  of  whitest  sand- 
stone, filter,  annually,  a  million  barrels  of  rain  water,  leaving  the  base  of  the 
rocks  at  a  temperature  of  46  deg .  Fahrenheit. 

This  mountain  has  been  selected  as  the  site  of  a  Hotel  of  Invalids,  in  which 
the  resources  of  Homoeopathic  medication,  aided  by  pure  air,  systematic  ex- 
ercise and  diet,  and  a  method  of  bathing,  believed  to  be  more  in  harmony  with 
the  teachings  of  physiology,  than  the  rude  tnethods  of  Priessnitz,  will  be 
brought  into  requisition  in  the  cure  of  chronic  diseases.  The  establishment 
will  be  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Gatchell  and  Dr.  Rosa,  jr.,  while  the  valua- 
ble counsel  of  Prof.  Rosa,  a  consulting  physician,  will  always  be  available. 

Each  patient  will  bring  one  linen  and  two  cotton  sheets,  two  blankets  and 
four  towels. 

^ry^  Terms  for  board  and  treatment,  eight  dollars  a  week,  paid  w  ekly. 

Address  Drs.  GATCHELL  &  ROSA.  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


HOMCEOPATHIC  MANUAL  OF  OBSTETRICS. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  DR.  CROSERIO. 

BY  M.  COTE,  M.  D.     1  vol.  12nio.,  75c. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  have  it  known  that  Dr.  Croserio  is  the  author  of  the 
above  work,  to  induce  each  practitioner  of  our  school  to  seek  a  copy  of  it 
without  delay.  It  is  one  of  those  few  practical  w  ivks  which  will  aid  practi- 
tioners at  the  bedside  of  the  sick.  *  *  *  *  The  volume  may  seem  in- 
significant, because  it  contains  only  153  pages  ;  bat  our  readers  can  hardly 
conceive  the  amount  of  information  which  the  author  has  contrived,  in  the 
clearest  manner,  to  express  in  a  few  words.  *  *  *  The  practice  is  purely 
Homoeopathic. — Amer.  Jour,  of  Horn 

*■  *  Shows  what  HoncEopa'hy  has  done  and  con  do.  *  «  *  We  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  itto  Homceopathists. — Northwester '>.  Jour,  of  Ham' 

The  high  reputation  of  the  veteran  Croscrio  will  commend  this  little  Manual 
to  the  fraternity. — Aiwr.  Mag.  of  Horn. 

A  record  of  the  long  and  varied  experience  of  Croserio  in  this  department 
of  practice — Dr.  E.G.  Wet  eriV. 

Hiving  re  id  the  original  Wd  can  pronounce  this  to  be  a  good  transl  'tion. 
*  *  *  We  think  it  a  very  excelle  it  work;  such  a  book  as  has  long  been 
needed  in  Homceopathic  practice;  one  manifesting  in  itself  a  great  deal  of 
close  and  patient  study  and  research  — Phil.  Jour  of  Horn. 

PULTE'S  HOMOEOPATHIO   DO\IE=5TfO  PflYSlCIAN. 

REVISED,   ENLARGED,    AND    ILLUSTR-A.TED    WITH    ANATOMICAL    PLATES. 
Eleventh  thousand      1  vol.  12  mo.      Pp.576.        -         -         -         -        $1  50. 

It  is  very    omprehensive  and  very  explicit.  — N.  Y   Enangelist. 

A  v^ry  lucid  and  useful  hand  book  Its  popular  language,  and  exclusion 
of  difficult  terminology,  are  decided  recom  nendations.  Its  success  is  good 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  work  — iV"   Y    Times 

For  some  practice  this  work  is  recommended  as  superior  to  all  others  by  Dr. 
Vandenburgh,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Hull  and  Dr.  Rossmav    of  Brooklyn,   Dr. 
■  Granger,  of  St.  Louis,  and  others  of  equal   celebrity  in    different  portions  of 
the  country.  MORE,  ANDKRSON  <fe  CO.,  PuBLrsHEBS 

28  IVet  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati. 
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OUR   MOIVTHLY. 

jgf"SOMETHING  NEW..^ 
FORTY-EIGHT  PAGES-ILLUSTRATED  WITH   CUTS- 


EUROPEAN  TOUR;    ORIGINAL  WORK  ON  MAN; 

WITH   THE   OCTOBER   NUMBER,  WE   COMMENCE    PUBLISHING   OUR   MONTHLY    AS   AN  OCTAVO 

OF    FORTY-EIGHT    PAGES. 

An  original  work  upon  '*  Man,  his  origin,  structure  and  functions,"  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  numbers  of  the  Mao;azine,  ten  pages  in  each  number. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  will  receive  more  attention  than  heretofore. 

The  Magazine  will  be  furnished  with  cuts,  illustrating  different  articles,  including 
portraits  of  distinguished  European  physicians. 

Altogether,  we  aim  to  make  th«  Magazine  worthy  of  the  increasing  favor  which  it 
finds  with  the  profession  anfl  the  people. 

It  will  be  the  cheapest  Homcepaihic  periodical  ever  published. 

TERMS. 

The  monthly  will  be  famished  to  single  subscribers  at  one  dollar  a  year,  in 
advance. 

Ciubs  paying  in  advance  will  receive  six  copies  for  five,  thirteen  for  ten,  twenty- 
one  for  fifteen,  forty-five  for  t^venty-five,  and  sixty  for  thirty  dollars. 

Any  person  forming  a  club  of  six,  and  collectii.g  a  dollar  from  each,  will  thus  be 
entitled  to  one  dollar  i»r  his  trouble,  three  dollars  for  a  club  of  thirteen,  five  for  a  club 
twenty-one,  and  ten  dollars  for  a  club  of  thirty. 

In  addition,  we  will  forward  at  the  end  of  the  year,  for  each  old  club  of  six,  a 
copy  of  Prof.  GatchelP^  work  on  Man. 

For  every  new  club  of  six,  we  wdl  also  forward  our  quartet!  v,  or  an  equivalent. 

For  the  largest  number  of  paying  subscribers,  at  any  one  ofiice,  we  will  present 
a  copy  of  Carpenter's  great  work  on  Comparative  Physiology. 

For  the  next  largest,  the  new  bust  of  Hahnemann,  lately  brought  out  in  London. 

For  the  next  largest,  a  copy  of  Pulte's  Domestic  Physician,  last  edition. 

Or  such  an  equivalent  to  any  one  of  these  as  may  be  preferred. 


NOTICE  TO   CORRESPONDENTS  AND  OTHERS. 

Please  address  all  letters  intended  for  the  Magazine  to  Mr.  John  Hall, 
Pharmaceutist.  Mr.  Hall  is  now  superintending  the  publication  of  the 
Magazine,  and  every  correspondent  can  depend  upon  his  communication 
receiving  prompt  attention,  if  addressed  as  above. 

To  Homceopathists  visiting  the  city,  we  would  say  that  Mr.  Hall's 
Pharmacy  may  be  found  in  **  Superior  Block,"  opposite  to  the  head  of 
Bank  Street.  We  would  also  recommend  Mr.  Hall  to  the  Profession,  as 
one  worthy  their  confidence. — [Eds. 
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[official  repoet  of  the  general  seosetart.] 

The  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  commenced  its 
tenth  annual  session  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  June  8th,  1853. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  by  the 
general  Secretary,  William  A.  Gardiner,  M.  D.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  were  welcomed  by  the  Ohio  College  of 
Homoeopathic  Physicians,  through  their  representative,  H. 
P.  Gatchell,  M^  D.,  who  made  an  eloquent  and  appropriate 
address,  which  met  with  a  hearty  response  from  the  members 
of  the  Institute. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended,  although  there  was  quite 
a  small  representation  from  Western  and  Middle  New  York 
State.  About  fifty  physicians  answered  to  their  names  when 
the  roll  of  members'  names  were  called. 

Richard  Gardiner,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected 
Chairman,  who,  upon  assuming  the  duties,  acknowledged  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him,  in  selecting  him  to  preside  over 
their  deliberations. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  names  of  John  Redman 
Coxe,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  J.  P.  Dake,  M.  D.,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, G.  W.  Bigler,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Lewis  Dodge,  M. 
D.,  of  Cleveland,  and  S.  B.  Barlow,  M.  D.,  of  New  York, 
as  the  Board  of  Censors,  on  election  of  new  members. 

G.  W.  Swazey,  M.  D.,  J.  G.  Loomis,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  M'Ma- 
nus,  M.  D.,  C.  D.  Williams,  M.  D.,  and  J.  H.  Pulte,  M.D., 
were  appointed  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  account. 

The  Committee  on  Blisters  was  called,  reported  progress 
through  the  chairman,  E.  Bayard,  M.  D.,  and  was  continued. 

The  Committee  on  the  translation  of  the  Materia  Medica 
was  called,  but  did  not  report.  By  a  motion  they  were  ex- 
cused from  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  Committee  on  Cholera  reported  progress,  through 
their  chairman,  S.  B.  Barlow,  M.  D.,  and  were  continued. 
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F.  R.  M'Manus,  M.  D.,  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  The  members  of  the  Institute  who  shall  sign  the  cer- 
tificate of  an  applicant  for  membership,  shall  state  upon  the  certi- 
ficate the  name  of  the  medical  college  of  which  such  applicant 
shall  have  graduated. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION,    4   o'CLOCK. 

The  Board  of  Censors  reported  the  following  names  of 
gentlemen,  who,  having  complied  with  the  laws  of  the  Insti- 
tute, were  elected  members : 

William  Caine,  M.  D.,  Rayenna,  Ohio. 
J.  T.  Talbot,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
]Sr  H.  Warner,  M.  D.,  Buffalo. 
John  Tifft,  M.  D.,  mrwalk,  Ohio. 
Jehu  Brainerd,  M.  D.,  Cleveland. 
F.  W.  Sidles,  M.  D.,  Cleveland. 
A.  F.  Bissell,  M.  D.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
A.  Whipple,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati. 
A.  Walker,  M.  D.,  Pontiac. 
A.  R.  Burritt,  M.  D.,  Cleveland. 

A.  S.  Wright,  M.  D.,  Chicago. 
H.  C.  Angell,  M.  D.,  Providence. 

B.  C.  Macy,  M.  D.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
Calvin  Starr,  M.  D.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
J.  M.  Parks,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati. 

J.  M.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Dover,  Kentucky. 
J.  N.  Wheat,  M.  D.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
J.  H.  Coulter,  M.  D.,  Columbus. 
W.  H.  Hanford,  M.  D.,  Williamsburg,  L.  I. 
W.  T.  Helmuth,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
Ross  M.  Wilkinson,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
J.  B.  Stretch,  M.  D.,  Salem,  New  Jersey, 
J.  P.  Paine,  M.  D.,  Dedham,  Massachusetts. 
Moses  Anderson,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
Jesse  Garretson,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati. 

F.  R.  Moore,  M.  D.,  Pittsburgh. 

A.  O.  Blair,  M.  D.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
E.  W.  Cowles,  M.  D.,  Cleveland. 

G.  W.  Barnes,  M.  D.,  Cleveland. 
M.  Y.  Turrill,  M.  D.,  Cleveland. 

J.  B.  Hutchinson,  M.  D.,  Madison,  Indiana. 

B.  F.  Joslin,  Jr.,  M.D.,  New  York. 

R.  Titsworth,  M.  D.,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 
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The  Committee  on  Small  Pox  and  the  prophylactic  virtues 
of  vaccination,  made  an  elaborate  report;  but  as  the  report 
has  not  yet  come  into  our  possession  for  publication,  we  are 
prevented  from  offering  it  in  the  present  connection.  The 
report,  however,  elicited  an  interesting  discussion,  which 
was  participated  in  by  Drs.  Williamson,  R.  Gardiner,  Gregg, 
Warner,  Coxe,  M'Manus,  Bayard,  Williams,  Turrill,  Coul- 
ter, and  others. 

EVENING   SESSION,    8    o'CLOCK. 

Convened  in  Pulte's  National  Hall,  Bank  street,  to  hear 
the  address  of  Edward  Bayard,  M.  D.,  of  ISTew  York.  The 
gentleman  gave  a  learned  and  interesting  address  to  a  large 
assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  He  paid  a  just  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Hahnemann,  who  first  made 
known  to  the  profession  the  Homoeopathic  law.  He  also 
contended  for  the  universal  application  of  it  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  and  urged,  in  an  eloquent  manner,  the  necessity 
for  its  votaries  to  use  active  and  continued  endeavors  to  de- 
velop its  resources. 

MORNING    SESSION,    9    o'CLOCK. 

The  Homoeopathic  Society  of  Philadelphia  offered  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

To  THE  American  Institute  of  Homceopathy  : 

The  Philadelphia  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society,  desirous  of 
sustaining  a  relation  to  your  honorable  body,  respectfully  submit 
a  report  of  its  organization  and  purposes,  as  a  part  of  the  general 
body  of  Homoeopathic  physicians  in  the  United  States. 

This  Society  was  instituted  shortly  after  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  Institute,  and  is  composed  exclusively  of  Homoeopathic 
physicians  who  are  regularly  educated  graduates  of  medicine. 

The  object  for  which  the  Society  was  instituted,  was  to  promote 
the  interests  and  improvement  of  the  Homoeopathic  profession — 
to  promote  the  right  kind  of  research  into  the  different  branches 
of  science  connected  with  the  duties  of  the  physician,  and  to  ren- 
der mutual  aid  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge. 

The  constitution  of  the  Society  provides  for  monthly  stated 
meetings,  and  the  duty  of  furnishing  an  essay  or  monograph  upon 
some  medical,  hygienic,  surgical  or  other  subject  connected  with 
the  interests  of  the  profession,  is  enjoined  upon  each  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  said  duty  is  to  be  performed  at  least  once  in  every  year. 

The  Society  numbers  about  thirty  members,  only  about  one- 
half  of  the  number  of  Homoeopathic  physicians  residing  in  Phila- 
delphia City  and  County,  and  for  the  purpose  of  better  carrying 
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out  its  purposes  and  intentions,  it  has  a  standing  committee  on  the 
Materia  Medica,  whose  duty  it  is  not  only  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
ving of  new  remedies,  but  to  promote  the  reproving  of  many  that 
now  occupy  a  place  in  our  Materia  Medica,  and  moreover,  to  take 
into  consideration  everything  that  pertains  to  the  history,  mode 
of  preparing,  and  the  uses  of  medicinal  agents. 

The  society  has  also  a  standing  committee  on  Pathology,  whose 
duty  consists  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  dis- 
eases common  to  our  climate,  and  to  contrast,  as  definitely  as 
possible,  their  physiology  with  that  of  the  healthy  or  normal 
condition. 

Special  committees,  for  the  consideration  of  specific  subjects, 
have  also  been  appointed,  some  of  which  have  already  made  par- 
tial reports  to  the  Society.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
make  researches  into  the  pathological  character  of  the  various 
grades  of  intermittent  fever,  and  to  acquire  as  extensive  informa- 
tion as  possible  with  regard  to  the  hygienic  rules  to  be  observed, 
and  the  remedies  to  be  employed  in  effecting,  in  the  most  success- 
ful manner,  their  radical  cure.  In  furtherance  of  the  object  of 
this  committee,  any  information  that  can  be  communicated  to  them 
from  any  members  of  the  Institute,  residing  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  will  be  thankfully  received. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Society  thus  far  have  not  been  void  of 
interest.  Essays  have  been  read  before  the  Society,  by  several  of 
its  members,  upon  therapeutic,  medical,  and  pathological  subjects, 
and  it  is  both  hoped  and  predicted  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Soci- 
ety will  hereafter  become  fully  manifest,  in  the  accomplishment 
of  important  objects  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession. 

In  view  of  accomplishing  the  greatest  good  for  the  profession 
by  honorable  and  associated  action,  the  Homoeopathic  Medical 
Society  of  Philadelphia  is  very  desirous  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  American  Institute,  and  in  order  that  some  idea  may  be 
cherished  of  the  grand  use  such  an  honorable  body  may  accom- 
plish, she  would  respectfully  call  i^ts  attention  to  the  object  for 
which  it  was  established,  viz.,  **  The  Improvement  of  the  Science  of 
Medicine.''  That  such  a  noble  use  may  be  accomplished,  the 
mode  and  manner  of  procedure  should  be  definitely  pointed  out. 
The  Philadelphia  Society  would  therefore  urge  upon  the  Institute 
the  necessity  of  a  more  effectual  organization,  and  an  increase  of 
committees  charged  with  specific  duties. 

It  would  suggest  that  the  members  of  committees  should  be  so 
situated  as  to  be  able  to  communicate  readily  with  each  other. 

It  would  urge,  1st.  That  a  committee  of  three,  residing  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  should  be  charged  with  the  specific  duty  of 
acquiring  all  the  definite  information  possible,  with  regard  to  th^ 
pathological  history,  description,  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of 
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tlie  respiratory  organs  and  the  hygienic  rules  to  be  observed  in  the 
management  of  these  affections ;  said  committee  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Institute. 

2d.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  investigating  the  nature  of  the  diseases  incident  to  the  ab- 
dominal organs,  their  nature,  history,  and  treatment;  said  commit- 
tee to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Institute. 

3d.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  investigate  the 
nature,  character,  and  treatment  of  diseases  impairing  the  secretory 
organs,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Institute. 

4th.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  charged  with  the 
specific  duty  of  acquiring  knowledge  concerning  the  exanthema- 
tous  diseases  in  their  acute  and  simple  form,  and  also  of  their 
comphcaiion  with  any  chronic  difficulties  that  may  have  been  la- 
tent in  the  system,  together  with  the  treatment  and  hygienic  rules 
to  be  observed  in  the  successful  management  of  each. 

5th.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
investigating  the  nature,  character,  and  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  nervous  centers.  Committee  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Institute. 

Numerous  other  committees  might  be  appointed,  each  charged 
with  some  specific  duty.  One  might  be  appointed  on  epidemics, 
one  on  diseases  of  the  skin,  &c. 

By  pursuing  this  course,  a  volume  of  valuable.,  information 
might  accumulate  every  year,  and  then  the  Institute  might  regard 
itself  a  living  body,  composed  of  different  organs,  each  of  which 
might  perform  its  specific  function  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  A 
mere  coming  together  once  a  year,  without  being  able  to  put  forth 
a  volume  of  proceedings  of  practical  and  scientific  character  for 
the  benefit  of  the  profession,  is  time  spent  in  vain, — a  mere  fail- 
ure, to  be  looked  back  upon  with  regret  by  the  friends  of  our 
cause,  and  chuckled  over  by  our  enemies,  as  evincing  lukewarm- 
ness  and  inability  in  a  cause  for  which  we  have  professed  so  high 
a  veneration. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

Wm.  a.  Gardiner,  M.  D.,1 

A.  E.  Small,  M.  D.,  >•    Committee, 

W.  P.  ESREY,  M.  D.,  ) 

Isaac  Colby,  M.  D.,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  reported  the  follow- 
ing case  of  Traumatic  Tetanus,  cured  by  the  application  of 
cold  water : 

Jan.  1853.  William  Horton,  aged  twenty-two,  received  an  in- 
jury by  a  nail  projecting  from  a  timber,  by  which  a  deep  and  la- 
cerated wound  was  made  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the 
third  and  fourth  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  nearly  through  the  hand. 
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A  few  drops  of  dark-colored  blood  flowed  out,  and  the  pain  for  a 
few  minutes  was  intense.  When  it  abated  he  was  faint  and  dizzy, 
but  recovered  so  as  to  eat  his  dinner.  After  dinner  a  blindness 
came  over  him,  he  felt  sick,  and  vomited,  and  lost  the  power  of 
locomotion — seemed  to  be  paralyzed.  Spasms  then  commenced 
in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  soon  spread  all  over  him,  at  first 
remittent,  returning  once  in  two  or  three  minutes,  and  attended 
with  vomiting.  The  injury  occurred  at  12  M.  I  saw  him  four  or 
five  hours  after,  in  company  with  my  partner.  Dr.  J.  G.  Wood.  At 
6  o'clock,  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  whole  body  became  rigidly 
contracted,  so  that  he  formed  a  semicircle,  and  when  on  his  back 
rested  only  on  the  heels  and  head,  and  his  sufferings  appeared 
exceedingly  great.  At  this  stage,  seeing  that  the  disease  was 
progressing  with  such  fearful  rapidity,  I  thought  it  not  proper  to 
spend  much  time  in  administering  ordinary  remedies,  especially 
as  I  had  one  at  hand  of  such  undoubted  efficiency,  as  I  knew  cold 
water  to  be.  I  had  him  immediately  placed  in  a  position  to  re- 
ceive as  much  of  the  water  in  tubs  as  could  conveniently  be  done, 
but,  considering  the  urgency  of  the  case,  was  not  very  particular 
about  that.  I  commenced  pouring  all  over  him  water  of  a  tempe- 
rature near  that  of  a  freezing  point,  from  a  pitcher,  at  the  rate  of 
a  bucket  full  every  five  minutes,  and  continued  it  half  an  hour. 
Then  I  wiped  him  with  a  towel,  wrapped  him  in  blankets,  put  him 
in  bed  with  a  great  amount  of  covering,  and  let  him  remain  there 
two  or  three  hours,  till  reaction  and  free  perspiration  took  place. 
Then  he  was  sponged  all  over  in  cold  water. 

When  I  had  poured  the  water  on  him  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  he  had  begun  to  be  very  cold,  he  felt  the  spasms  evidently 
give  way,  first,  in  the  least  affected  side,  and  then,  in  a  few  min- 
utes, in  the  half  of  the  body  that  had  received  the  injury,  and 
the  pain  abated,  and  the  limbs  became  flexible.  But,  to  make  the 
cure  certain,  I  continued  the  pouring  a  short  time  after  he  was 
relieved,  till  he  shook  violently  all  over  with  the  cold. 

After  the  reaction  had  taken  place,  and  he  had  been  sponged 
with  cold  water  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  heat,  a  soreness  of 
all  the  muscles  remained,  with  violent  headache,  and  he  could  not 
endure  any  motion  or  noise  for  several  days,  and  could  not  be 
raised  from  his  bed  for  more  than  a  week,  but,  by  the  application 
of  appropriate  remedies,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wood,  he  gradu- 
ally recovered  without  any  symptoms  of  a  return  of  the  spasms. 

The  application  of  cold  water  in  this  manner,  is  not  technically 
Hydropathy.  It  is  simply  a  sudden  reduction  of  temperature  by 
means  of  an  agency  acting  on  the  Homoeopathic  law  of  cure,  with 
an  energy  and  power  to  which  no  other  known  remedy  can  ap- 
proach. And  it  meets  a  more  extensive  range  of  diseases  than 
any  other  remedy,  because  it  has  the  leading  foundation  symp- 
toms of  diseased  action — -which  is  a  sensation  of  cold. 
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When  the  vital  organism  is  assailed  by  any  hurtful  cause,  the 
first  manifestation  is  a  sense  of  coldness  or  shivering,  more  or  less 
perceptible.  This  is  so  uniform,  it  may  be  considered  the  first 
symptom  of  an  abnormal  state.  And  when  the  vital  power  is  not 
too  much  overcome,  the  cold  is  followed  by  heat,  and  tins  gene- 
rally by  perspiraiion.  This  constitutes  the  essential  type  of  dis- 
ease, and  shows  the  natural  movement  of  the  animal  economy 
when  assailed  by  any  hurtful  agency,  and  points  out  the  true  mode 
of  cure.  The  cold  stage  is  the  leading  symptom  consequent  on 
the  exciting  cause,  and  the  heat  and  perspiration  may  be  but  a 
salutary  action  to  throw  off  the  attack.  Often  it  is  successful,  and 
one  paroxysm  terminates  the  disease.  The  reason  why  every  at- 
tack is  not  thus  speedily  terminated,  is  because  the  power  of  re- 
action is  not  always  sufficient  of  itself  to  throw  it  off.  Here  we 
need  an  agent  that  will  powerfully  impress  the  whole  orgatiisra, 
and  put  it  in  a  pathological  condition  analogous  to  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  main  features  of  the  disease,  and  in  a  manner  that  will 
secure  a -certain  and  energetic  reaction.  The  reduction  of  tem- 
perature, by  the  application  of  cold  water,  is  precisely  this  agency. 

I  have  made  a  great  many  experiments,  by  this  reduction  of 
temperature,  during  the  last  four  years.  I  place  the  patient  in  a 
large  tub,  either  seated,  with  the  feet  in  another  tub,  or  standing 
on  a  stool  to  keep  the  feet  out  of  water,  without  covering,  or  with 
a  sheet  about  the  shoulders,  as  circumstances  require,  and  pour 
the  water  from  a  pitcher  upon  the  head  and  shoulders,  letting  it 
run  down  the  body  at  the  rate  of  a  bucketfull  every  five  minutes, 
till  the  patient  shakes-  violently  with  cold,  which  takes  from  twen- 
ty minutes  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  according  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  water.  Then  wipe  and  wrap  in  a  blanket,  and  cover 
in  bed  till  reaction  and  free  perspiration  takes  place,  which  re- 
quires from  two  to  four  hours.  Then  sponge  in  cold  water  to 
carry  off  the  superfluous  heat,  and  put  on  ordinary  covering.  In 
this  way  I  have  treated  more  than  a  hundred  cases  during  the  last 
four  years.  I  now  know  what  results  1  can  depend  on  with  great 
certainty.  This  remedy  is  far  more  effectual  in  the  early  stage, 
while  it  remains  but  a  functional  disease. 

It  is  the  true  Homoeopathic  remedy  for  all  spasms.  Intense 
cold  always  causes  rigidity  of  the  muscles.  In  tetanus  it  can  nev- 
er fail  to  cure.  In  this  case  I  had  no  doubt  of  its  success,  and 
had  decided  to  continue  to  pour  the  water  till  the  spasms  gave 
way. 

A  person  may  remain  very  cold  for  a  long  time,  without  any 
danger  to  Hfe,  if  rightly  treated.  I  would  rather  keep  a  patient 
pulseless  and  senseless  three  weeks,  by  the  application  of  cold, 
than  have  them  die  with  this  disease.  I  have  in  several  cases  of 
other  diseases,  continued  to  pour  cold  water  till  after  the  pulse 
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ceased  in  the  wrist,  and  till  the  patient  was  so  stiff  he  could  not 
rise  from  the  seat.  In  this  case,  if  the  spasms  had  returned,  I 
should  have  applied  it  again  more  thoroughly  than  before. 

Again,  there  is  trembling  where  a  person  has  become  very  cold. 
It  is  therefore  the  remedy  for  clonic  spasms.  Can  a  person  trem- 
ble with  any  other  spasms,  when  he  is  shaking  tremendously  with 
cold  ?  I  have  applied  it  in  many  cases  of  spasms  in  children,  some 
of  which  are  reported  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Homoeopathy.  It  never  fails  to  stop  them.  But  when  they 
depend  on  organic  lesions,  when  the  patient  gets  warm,  they  may 
return  again.  It  is  adapted  to  all  acute  diseases,  when  applied  in 
the  early  stage.  I  believe  there  is  a  period  in  every  fever  when 
one  application  of  cold  water,  as  described  above,  would  effectual- 
ly stop  its  progress,  and  the  patient  would  be  immediatel)'-  as  well 
as  before  the  attack.  I  have  had  much  experience  on  this  point. 
But  too  often  this  period  has  passed  by  before  the  physician  is 
called. 

In  the  Asiatic  cholera,  I  think  it  cannot  fail  of  adaptation.  It 
is  the  means  of  conducting  the  patient  through  the  same  patho- 
loo'ical  stao'es  which  constitute  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
disease,  with  the  certainty  of  a  successful,  healthy  reaction.  I 
should  expect  it  would  cure  every  case  if  seasonably  applied. 

This  remedy  is  capable  of  doing,  in  many  cases,  what  all  other 
remedies  would  fail  to  accomplish,  and  is  safe  in  its  application, 
but  is  too  formidable  for  extensive  use. 

Isaac 'Colby. 

Salem,  Mass.,  June  2d,  1853. 

The  'New  York  Homoeopathic  Society  made  their  report, 
but  as  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  report  referred  to  the 
Homoeopathic  treatment  of  the  Protestant  Half-Orphan  Asy- 
lum, of  New  York,  and  has  already  been  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Homoeopathy,  we  omit  inserting  it 
here. 

S.  S.  Guy,  M.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  offered  the  following  com- 
munication : 

membranous  croup  treated  with  bromine. 

Brooklyn,  1853. 

/On  the  29th  of  January,  I  was  called  at  4  o'clock  A.  M.,  to 
visit  a  lad  four  years  old,  who  had  been  attended,  without  success, 
for  twenty-four  hours  previously,  by  an  Allopathic  physician,  and 
who  now  exhibited  the  following  symptoms : 

Exceedingly  loud  and  difficult  breathing,  somewhat  resembling 
the  sound  of  sawing  ;  head  thrown  back,  and  neck  stretched  to  its 
utmost;  nostrils  collapsed,  lips  drawn  upon  the  teeth,  and  arms 
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thrown  convulsively  up  at  every  inspiration ;  deathly  paleness 
around  the  nose  and  mouth,  eyes  wide  open,  with  wild  and  staring 
look,  altogether  giving  an  expression  of  superlative  agony.  Great 
restlessness,  and  constant  desire  to  change  position ;  unusual  heat 
in  every  part  of  the  body,  with  profuse  perspiration  about  the  head 
and  neck;  pulse  130,  and  tense;  considerable  thirst,  but  could 
not  be  induced  to  drink  for  fear  of  suffocation,  and  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  made  even  to  swallow  the  medicine.  Tongue  slightly 
coated  and  somewhat  red  at  the  tip  and  along  the  edges ;  fauces 
of  deep  red  color;  tonsils  considerably  enlarged,  and  much  in- 
flamed, exhibiting,  with  other  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane 
in  that  region,  quite  large  diptheritic  patches. 

Prescribed  Aeon.  3,  and  Spong,  mar.  tost.  6,  to  be  given  in  al- 
ternation every  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  At  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  no 
improvement.  Exhibited  Bromine,  aqueous  solution,  prepared 
impromptu,  of  about  2d  dilution,  teaspoonful  every  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty minutes.  At  12  o'clock,  M.,  rattling  in  throat  greatly  increased, 
and  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  fluttering  sound  ;  face  nearly  pur- 
ple, constantly  tossing  about  in  the  most  wild  and  agonizing  man- 
ner ;  inspiration  was  nearly  impossible,  and  suff'ocation  seemed 
inevitable ;  presently,  by  an  almost  superhuman  eff'ort,  he  threw 
off" several  large  pieces  of  well  formed,  tough,  and  leathery  membra- 
nous substance,  some  of  which  were  more  than  two  inches  in  length, 
and  seemed  to  have  been  torn  ofl"  by  the  desperate  eff'ort  made  to 
expel  them. 

From  this  time  he  was  greatly  relieved.  His  breathing  much 
easier,  in  fact  almost  natural,  although  at  intervals  of  from  one  to 
three  or  four  hours,  he  would  have  paroxysms  when  inspiration 
was  very  difficult.  There  was  also  almost  complete  aphonia.  Con- 
tinued Bromine  in  alternation  with  Hep.  snip.  cole,  at  intervals  of 
thirty,  forty,  and  sixty  minutes. 

30th.  9  o'clock  A.  M.  Had  a  very  comfortable  night ;  slept  at 
one  time  for  two  hours ;  pulse  90,  and  rather  soft ;  paleness,  and 
agonized  expression;  aphonia  slightly  abated  ;  could  not  stand  on 
his  feet  or  sit  without  support.  Bromine  3,  every  two  hours ;  6 
o'clock  P.  M.  continues  to  improve  ;  Bromine  3,  every  four  hours. 

31st.  Still  better,  but  very  hoarse;  Hep.  sulp.  cole,  every  three 
hours.  Feb.  1st.  Had,  during  the  night,  two  or  three  slight 
suff"ocating  paroxysms,  which,  however,  were  of  but  short  dui-ation. 
Samh.  nig.  3,  every  four  hours.  On  the  2d,  hoarseness  about  the 
same  ;  tonsils  continue  somewhat  inflamed  and  swollen ;  Belladonna 
12,  every  four  hours.  3d.  Tonsils  much  inflamed  but  hoarseness 
slightly   increased  ;     Carh.  veg.  3  trit.,   every  twenty-four  hours. 

4th.  About  the  same  ;  Carb.  veg.,  as  above.  Feb.  5th.  Hoarse- 
ness rather  less,  and  improving  generally  ;  Carb.  veg.,  30,  every 
six  hours. 
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7th.  Had  improved  very  much,  but  some  slight  ulcerations  now 
made  their  appearance  in  the  buccal  cavities,  and  the  edges  of  the 
tongue  retained  impressions  oft  he  teeth  ;  Merc.  sol.  Hah.  30,  every 
six  hours. 

12th.  Had  taken  slight  cold;  general  dryness  of  the  skin,  with 
thirst;  pulse  110  and  rather  full ;  Aeon.  nap.  3,  every  three 
hours. 

13th.  Febrile  symptoms  almost  entirely  gone,  but  hoarseness 
was  considerably  aggravated, with  some  increased  inflammation  and 
soreness  of  throat,  which  had  assumed  a  much  darker  hue  ;  Fhos. 
every  four  hours. 

14th.  Symptoms  all  abated  ;  continue  Phos.  every  six  hours. 

15th.  Still  better;  continue  Phos.  as  above. 

16th.  Rapid  improvement;  is  able  to  walk  a  little  and  talks  with 
considerable  ease.  There  remains  some  slight  ulcerations  in  the 
mouth ;  Merc.  sol.  Hah.  30,  every  night. 

20th.  Slight  hoarseness,  and  some  remains  of  the  ulcers  ;  Merc. 
sol.  Pah.,  as  above. 

23d.  Discharo-ed.     Cured. 

o 

"W".  E-.  Power,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  presented  the  follow- 
ing communication  on  the  use  of  Vaccinin  and  Yariolin  : 

Philadelphia,  May  24th,  1863. 
To  THE  American  Institute  of  Homceopathy  : 

Without  copying  the  entire  records  of  the  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of  a  large  number  of  the  cases  of  Variola  and  Varioloid, 
treated  by  me  within  the  last  three  years,  exclusively  with  Vac- 
cinin and  Variolin,  which  time  nor  opportunity  permits  me  to  do 
at  present,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  furnish,  as  requested,  a  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  my  experience  with  the  substances  mention- 
ed ;  and  I  altogether  despair  of  conveying  to  your  apprehension  a 
half  tithe  of  the  deliberate  conviction  resting  on  my  own  mind, 
that  these  substances  are  immensely  superior  in  control ing  and 
conducting  to  a  successful  termination  the  several  forms,  phases, 
and  degrees  of  variolous  affections  to  the  generally-prescribed 
remedies,  viz. : 

The  first  in  importance,  as  well  as  the  most  constant  and  uni- 
form of  the  results,  I  have  derived  from  the  administration  of 
Vaccinin  in  true  small-pox,  and  from  Variolin  in  varioloid,  is  that 
of  controling  and  moderating  the  eruptive  fever  to  a  grade  neces- 
sary to  a  full  and  healthy  development  and  maturation  of  the 
pustules,  even  in  the  most  violent  forms  of  confluent  small-pox.  In 
my  hands,  too,  by  the  use  of  the  third  decimal  trituration  of 
Vaccinin,  the  preparation  I  have  uniformly  used,  those  affections 
of  the  throat,  of  the  eyes,  of  the  lungs,  and  sometimes  of  the 
brain,  involving,  as  every  practitioner  is  aware,  a  class  of  inciden- 
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tal  or  concomitant  affections,  oftentimes  exceedingly  harassing  to 
the  patients,  and  perplexing  to  the  medical  attendants,  have  been 
almost,  if  not  entirely  prevented.  The  harassing  burning  of  the 
skin  is  rendered  tolerable  to  the  patient,  and  the  natural  functions 
of  excretion,  so  little  interfered  with  in  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
that  I  have  rarely  found  it  necessary  to  interpose  a  single  dose  of 
medicine,  or  to  resort  to  the  use  of  enemata,  to  evacuate  or  relax 
the  vomits. 

By  the  exclusive  employment  of  Vaccinin  in  variola,  I  have 
found  the  disease  uniformly  much  shortened  in  its  course,  and  in 
no  single  instance  has  it,  in  my  experience,  been  followed  by  any 
of  those  unpleasant  sequelae  so  apt  to  follow  upon  a  derangement 
of  the  usual  course  of  the  disease  under  the  old  treatment.  In  one 
case  of  distinct  small-pox,  treated  with  Vaccinin,  the  scabs  began 
to  fall  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  from  the  first  appearance  of 
the  eruption.  I  have  had  no  case  even  of  the  confluent  sort,  and 
I  have  had  some  in  which  the  patient  was  enveloped  in  one  conti- 
nuous scab  from  head  to  foot,  which  has  not  been  cured  in  from 
eleven  to  fourteen  days. 

Changing  from  variola  to  varioloid,  and  substituting  Yariolin 
for  Vaccinin,  the  remarks  made  in  reference  to  the  latter  are  equal- 
ly true  and  applicable  throughout  the  former.  I  have  employed 
Variolin  in  one  case  of  pure  small-pox,  but  without  observing  the 
same  beneficial  results ;  and  my  practice  is  to  observe  the  distinc- 
tion, if  the  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  the  disease  can  be  at 
all  ascertainable,  and  if  not,  then  to  resort  to,  and  rely  upon,  the 
Vaccinin.  This  distinction,  however,  is  generally  attainable  by 
inquiring  of  the  patient  or  his  friends  whether  he  has  been  vacci- 
nated, and,  if  this  fails,  by  an  examination  of  the  arm  or  leg  for 
the  distinctive  mark.  Very  truly  yours, 

W.  R.  Power,  M.  D. 

The  Central  Bureau  offered  the  following  report : 

To  THE  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  : 

It  will  be  remembered,  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  the  Central  Bureau,  in  its  report, 
alluded  to  the  importance  of  that  part  of  the  duty  committed  to 
its  charge,  expressed  under  the  head  of  "Arrangement  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,"  and  in  that  report  mentioned  that  various  plans  had 
been  suggested  and  discussed,  but  none  of  them  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  satisfactory,  and  that  consequently  no  one  had  been  suf- 
ficiently digested  to  offer  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Institute.  Du- 
ring the  past  year  but  little  effort  has  been  made  by  the  members 
of  the  Bureau  in  this  direction,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  object 
of  their  appointment. 

It  will  also  be  remembered,  that  in  its  last  report,  the  Bureau  sug- 
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gested  to  the  Institute  the  plan  of  circulating  a  Portfolio*  among 
the  members  of  Bureaus  of  the  various  local  branches,  and  ex- 
hibited a  specimen,  with  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  members 
of  the  Central  Bureau  in  this  particular  direction,  for  the  **  aug- 
mentation of  the  Materia  Medica."  The  suggestion  seemed  to 
meet  with  a  favorable  reception  by  the  Institute,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  the  Bureau  has  received  no  information  from  any  of 
the  local  bureaus,  on  the  subject  of  the  portfolio. 

A  communication  has  been  received  from  the  "Materia  Medica 
Bureau  of  the  Homoeopathic  Society  of  New  York,"  accompanied 
with  copies  of  the  provings  of  the  Rumex  Crispus,  and  clinical 
verifications  of  the  symptoms  ;  both  of  which  are  herewith  handed 
over  to  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy. 

The  Bureau  has  also  received  a  highly  valuable  communication 
from  Morgan  J.  Rhees,  M.  D.,  of  Stockton,  California,  containing 
provings  of  the  Rhus  Laurina,  and  some  important  observations 
on  the  treatment  of  poisons  by  the  Rhus,  and  on  kindred  sub- 
jects.    The  document  is  herewith  handed  over  to  the  Institute. 

The  Central  Bureau  now  has  in  its  possession,  materials  enough 
to  make  a  volume  of  respectable  dimensions,  duodecimo. 

The  above  is  respectfully  submitted,  by 

C.  Herring,  M,  D., 
J.  Jeanes,  M.  D., 
C.  Neidhard,  M.  D., 
J.  Kitchen,  M.  D., 
W.  Williamson,  M.  D., 

Central  Bureau. 
Philadelphia,  June  1st,  1853. 

C.  Neidhard,  M.  D.,  mailed  the  following  communication 
to  tie  General  Secretary,  which,  however,  was  received  too 
late  to  be  read  before  the  Institute,  but  will  be  incorporated 
with  the  published  proceedings. 

To  THE  American  Institute  of  Homosopatht  : 

As  I  shall  be  prevented  from  being  present  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Institute  at  Cleveland,  I  will  at  least  comply  with 
the  resolution  of  the  Institute,  adopted  in  1851,  viz.,  **  that  every 
member  should  make  some  written  communication,'*  by  contribu- 
ting some  small  memorial  to  the  archives  of  the  Society. 

In  the  course  of  my  long  Homoeopathic  practical  life,  I  have 
been  daily  more  convinced,  that  the  main  difficulty  in  many  cases 

*  The  Portfolio  consists  of  pasteboard  backs,  large  enough  to  enfold  blank 
sheets  of  paper,  on  -which  the  contributors  write  their  additions  of  repeatedly 
confirmed  symptoms,  and  new  symptoms  of  old  remedies,  provings  of  new 
remedies,  clinical  experience,  general  observations,  &c. 
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of  disease,  in  discovering  the  simile  for  distinct  and  well-marked 
symptoms,  does  not  so  much  lie  in  the  paucity  of  the  articles  al- 
ready contained  in  our  Materia  Medica,  as  in  the  totally  insuffi- 
cient manner  of  their  provings,  and  particularly  the  unphysiolo- 
gical  mode  of  arranging  and  recording  the  symptoms.  I  will 
illustrate  my  view  by  some  examples. 

Chilidonium  has  in  ancient  times  been  celebreted  for  diseases  of 
the  liver,  and  we  have  a  tolerable  proving  of  it  in  our  Materia 
Medica.  But  with  the  symptoms,  as  they  are  at  present  laid 
down,  we  can  hardly  find  its  range  of  action.  By  dint  of  great 
exertion,  I  found  a  group  of  symptoms,  which  do  not  unfrequent- 
ly  occur  in  practice,  and  for  which  Chilidonium  "  acts  like  a 
charm." 

The  first  case  is  that  of  Mrs ,who  had  for  many  years  been 

subject  to  liver  complaint,  of  which  she  now  again  had  an  acute 
attack.  It  presented  the  following  features :  Pain  in  the  right  side 
of  the  back,  with  weight  of  the  back  of  the  head  pressing  against 
the  left  ear,  also  pressure  in  the  eyeball,  sore  tonsils,  bitter  taste 
in  the  mouth,  nausea,  bowels  costive. 

At  first  sight  many  remedies  would  apparently  meet  the  above 
symptoms,  but  on  a  closer  examination,  by  collecting  the  scattered 
symptoms,  we  shall  find  that  Chilidonium  more  closely  meets  the 
pathological  state,  than  any  other  remedy.  For  modern  physio 
logical  experiments  have  shown  that,  when  the  right  side  of  the 
spine  is  affected,  or  any  organ  situated  on  that  side,  the  left  s'de 
of  the  head,  or  the  corresponding  organ  will  be  in  sympathy. 
Thus  we  have  in  Hahnemann's  Materia  Medica,  under  Chilidoni- 
um, **  pinching,  cramp-like,  in  the  internal  border  of  the  right 
scapula,  with  a  sort  of  pressing  stitch  from  the  left  side  of  the  oc- 
ciput to  the  forehead,"  which,  in  the  comparatively  imperfect  trial 
of  this  remedy,  must  suffice  for  the  present ;  for  except  the  bitter 
taste  in  the  mouth,  with  considerable  nausea,  we  have  no  other 
data  of  a  disease  of  the  liver  by  this  remedy,  and  yet  the  above 
case  was  fully  and  permanently  cured  by  Chilidonium. 

Now  I  must  ask,  could  there  not  a  mode  of  proving  this  or  any 
other  remedy,  be  devised,  which  would  preserve  the  Jink  of  these 
symptoms,  so  nearly  related  to  each  other  physiologically  and  pa- 
thologically ?  These  few  symptoms  cohstitute,  in  fact,  the  mar- 
row, the  very  essence  of  the  pathogenesis  of  the  remedy. 

Another  consideration  presents  itself:  Remedies  will  often  cure 
a  case,  for  which  only  a  few  characteristic  symptoms  are  found 
among  the  provings,  while  others  are  not,  because  the  latter  are 
very  imperfect. 

Ellen ,  for  many  years  subject  to  bilious  vomiting,  giddi- 
ness in  the  head,  nausea,  choking  during  bilious  eructations,  shoot- 
ing 2>(^ins  in  the  region  of  the  liver  to  the  back.     This  last  symptom 
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will  not  be  found  among  the  pathogenetic  symptoms  of  Chilido- 
nium,  but  it  was  nevertheless  cured  by  it,  like  all  the  rest.  Lately, 
I  have  cured  some  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  by  ChiHdonium. 

The  same  law  holds  good  with  epidemics.  During  the  preva- 
lence of  dysentery,  cholera,  etc.,  one  patient  has  seldom  all  the 
symptoms  characterizing  the  epidemic ;  one  has  more  diarrhoea, 
another,  more  spasms  or  vomiting,  and  yet  both  are  cured  by  the 
remedy,  which  in  its  character  most  clearly  resembles  the  charac- 
ter of  the  prevailing  epidemic. 

If  the  remedies  are  so  fully  proved  as,  e.  g.  Arsenic,  Bel- 
ladonna, Thuja,  these  difficulties  will  gradually  disappear ;  but 
even  the  fullest  proving,  if  pursued  in  the  old  way,  will  not  unite 
what  so  clearly  belongs  together.  Each  proving  ought,  in  fact,  to 
be  regarded  as  a  physiological  and  pathological  study  to  the  prover 
as  well  as  to  the  editor  of  the  provings.  Being  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  I  will  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  some  principles,  according  to  which  such 
provings  ought  to  be  conducted. 

1.  Before  any  proving  is  made,  the  individual  prover  will  care- 
fully note  down,  for  at  least  a  month,  all  symptoms  to  which  he 
may'be  habitually  liable. 

2.  As  a  preliminary,  he  will  furnish  an  account  of  his  general 
habit  of  body,  his  complexion,  color  of  hair,  eyes,  etc. 

3.  No  change  in  his  accustomed  diet  ought  to  take  place  during 
the  provings,  as  this  alone  might  induce  symptoms  ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  prover  should  commit  no 
excess  of  any  kind,  during  his  experiments. 

4.  One  dose  of  the  30th  or  6th  dilution  of  the  remedy  ought  to 
be  taken  fasting,  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  dose  is  only  to  be 
repeated,  if  no  effect  whatever  be  perceptible  from  the  first,  dur- 
ing 24  to  28  hours,  so  that  its  action  is  not  interrupted. 

5.  If,  after  repeated  trials,  no  effect  is  felt  from  the  higher  di- 
lutions, the  lower  dilutions,  from  3-1,  will  be  resorted  to  with  the 
same  provision  as  before. 

6.  Believing  that  structural  changes  are  only  the  result  of  a 
change  in  the  natural  functions  of  the  organs,  on  which  the  reme- 
dies act,  it  is  thought  that  provings  with  enormous  doses  of  med- 
icine are  unnecessary,  and  will  answer  no  practical  purpose.  For, 
by  careful  annotation  of  the  primary  disturbances  of  any  organ  or 
organs,  produced  by  a  remedy,  satisfactory  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  as  to  its  subsequent  organic  changes,  arising  out  of  the 
functional  derangements. 

7.  The  symptoms  should  be  accurately  noted  down  in  the  order 
in  which  they  appear,  as  well  as  the  time  of  the  day  at  which  they 
manifest  themselves.  The  delineation  of  the  precise  locality,  when 
any  symptom  appears,  ought  never  to  be  omitted. 
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8.  All  symptoms  produced  by  one  dose,  and  having  a  physio- 
logical connection,  as  far  as  the  prover  is  able  to  judge,  ought  never 
to  be  separated  in  the  digest  of  the  symptoms. 

9  Provings,  if  possible,  must  be  made  on  an  equal  number  of 
persons  of  both  sexes,  of  different  constitutions  and  habits  of  body, 
and  an  accurate  comparison  drawn  of  the  difference  of  action  ac- 
cording to  the  habit  of  the  body,  in  the  summary  statement  at  the 
end  of  the  provings. 

10.  The  different  Homoeopathic  societies  throughout  the  country 
would  appear  to  be  the  natural  mediums  for  investigations  of  this 
kind,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  ought  to  take 
the  lead,  thus  sanctioning  the  idea  of  the  great  value  the  Homue- 
pathic  school  places  upon  this  fundamental  basis,  on  which  our 
whole  success  as  a  school  depends. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  subject  more  fully,  I  must  refer  to  the 
digest  of  symptoms  in  Cinnabaris,  where  some  attempt  has  been 
made  to  carry  these  views  into  practice.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
it  is  merely  an  attempt. 

As,  according  to  Hahnemann's  ideas,  all  diseases  are  of  a  dy- 
namic nature,  their  first  beginnings  may  often  be  traced,  by  the 
careful  observer,  to  the  mind  or  brain,  and  from  that  center  to  oth- 
er organs.  In  all  my  provings,  the  first  effect  seemed  to  me  al- 
ways in  the  mind.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  four  groups 
for  the  forehead  : 

First  Group. — A  sharp  steady  pain,  mostly  in  the  right  orbital 
region;  soon  after  felt  sharp  throhlnng  in  the  left  hypochonlrium, 
in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  after  four  hours. 

A  dull  aching  pain  in  the  hones  of  ih^  forearms  and  legs,  in  11 
hours. 

In  eleven  hours  the  pain  in  the  head  is  increased  to  a  Heavy 
stupifying  ache,  aggravated  by  thinking,  reading,  pressure.  Ten- 
derness ill  the  epigastric  region. 

In  the  morning  better,  but  in  the  evening  the  pains  in  the  head 
return  again,  with  a  numbness  and  heavy  adinj  in  the  arms  and 
knees,  and  lower  legs,  without  another  dose. 

The  same  pains  in  the  head  return  also  in  the  morning,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  with  a  disposition  to  fall  asleep,  notwithstanding  his  mak- 
ing great  effort  to  keep  awake  ;  constrictive  feeling  in  the  umbilical 
region,  urine  tinged  ydlow. 

Second  Group — Although  accustomed  to  dream  much,  yet  he 
had  more  troublesome  dreams  than  usual. 

He  awoke  and  started  up  several  times  without  purpose,  once 
with  a  heavy  pain  in  the  forehead. 

Upon  arising  in  the  morning,  he  felt  a  little  giddiness  and  pain 
in  i\\id  forehead,  with  a  sensation  of  soreness  in  the  eyeballs. 

26 
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Before  noon,  acidity  m  the  stomach,  general  headache,  and  hea- 
viness in  eyes,  cfcc.  &c. 

Third  Group. — After  taking  the  medicine  the  night  before,  he 
had  an  increased  flow  of  saliva  the  next  day,  so  that  when  he  at- 
tempted to  speak,  he  had  some  difficulty,  from  his  mouth  being 
filled  with  saliva. 

He  had  some  pains  of  a  dull  character  in  the  forehead,  over  the 
eyes,  in  the  afternoon,  which  became  more  severe  in  the  evening, 
and  were  aggravated  by  motion. 

Had  occasional  pains  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  between  the 
cartilages  of  the  5th  and  6th  ribs. 

The  second  day  i\\eflow  of  saliva  still  continued. 

In  the  afternoon  he  had  again  a  dull  acting  pain  in  the  right  fore- 
head, aggravated  in  the  evening. 

Also,  a  return  of  the  pains  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart,  of  a  sharp  cutting  character,  producing  a  diffi- 
culty of  breathing. 

Fourth  Group. — Dull  pain  in  ihe.  forehead,  which  is  cold,  and 
relieved  by  the  warm  hand. 

Aching  soreness  of  the  eyes,  worse  in  the  evening. 

Pulse  rises  from  60  to  80  in  the  evening. 

Aching  soreness  in  the  teeth. 

Eructations  of  wind  in  the  stomach. 

Sores  in  the  mouth,  on  the  under  lip. 

Severe  pain  in  the  forehead,  lasting  all  night. 

Great  restlessness  and  nervousness. 

The  parts  italicized  show  the  consecutive  action  of  the  medicine, 
all  proceeding  from  the  forehead  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  such 
as  is  often  found  in  disease.  In  these  provings  we  may  trace  the  ex- 
pansion of  remedial  action  from  forehead  to  stomach,  and  if  we 
look  still  closer  into  the  symptomatology  of  Cinnabaris,  we  find 
still  farther  sympathies  under  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
as  e.  g.  fullness  of  head,  with  sensation  of  emptiness  in  the 
stomach,  and  looseness  and  dizziness  of  the  head,  with  sore- 
ness of  the  stomach.  What  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  dis- 
eases, indicated  by  the  above  groups,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  in  this  place.  Names  are  of  little  consequence. 
The  most  important  point  is  to  retain  in  our  digest  that  which 
evidently  belong  together.  We  hear  constant  complaints  of  the 
insufficiency  of  our  repertories,  but  I  believe  if  we  had  better 
provings,  we  would  have  better  repertories.  Remedies  must  be 
proved  by  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  hitherto,  and  their 
observations  more  accurately  defined.  As  I  intend  to  pursue  this 
subject  in  another  place,  in  a  more  extended  way,  I  shall  close 
here.  Respectfully  yours,  &c.,  C.  Neidhard. 

Philadelphia,  June  5,  1853. 
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M.  J.  Ilhees,  M.  D.,  forwarded  the  following  communica- 
tion : 

Stockton,  Cal.,  April  19th,  1853. 
To  THE  American  Institute  of  Homceopatiiy. 

Gentlemen  : — It  is  now  nearly  seven  years  since  I  became  a 
member  of  your  body,  by  signing  my  name  to  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws.  Whether  I  have  forfeited  my  membership  by  long  ab- 
sence and  silence  I  do  not  know,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  so  from 
the  fact  that  for  five  years  I  have  received  no  official  notification 
of  the  time  and  place  of  your  annual  meetings.  I  have  been,  so 
far  as  the  society  was  concerned,  as  one  who  had  no  interest  what- 
ever in  its  proceedings.  I  do  not  even  know  who  is  the  secretary 
of  the  Institute.  I  might  have  been  in  fault  in  not  communicating 
my  place  of  residence  to  the  secretary,  had  I  known  his  name,  but 
without  this  knowledge  I  was  unable  to  correspond  with  him.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  was  his  duty  to  inform  himself  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  every  regular  member,  and  extend  to  all  of  them, 
without  exception,  the  annual  notification  and  invitation,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  habitable  globe  they  might  be  living.  He  might 
easily  have  obtained  the  necessary  information  in  regard  to  myself, 
as  I  know  that  several  prominent  members  of  the  Society  were  well 
acquainted  with  my  place  of  residence.  Do  you  feel  no  interest, 
gentlemen,  in  the  advancement  of  Homoeopathy  in  California  ? 
Or,  am  I  considered  as  unworthy  to  be  a  promulgator  of  the  sci- 
ence? To  one  of  these  conclusions  I  am  forced  to  come.  You 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  peculiaiities  of  California  vegetation, 
and  of  the  possibility  which  exists  of  there  being  many  valuable 
medicinal  plants  indigenous  to  the  country.  There  is  a  broad  field 
for  research  still  open  in  the  examination,  botanically  and  patho- 
genetically,  of  these  plants.  Moreover,  this  State  is  populated  by 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  We  see,  daily,  men  from  ev- 
ery State  in  the  Union,  from  every  nation  of  Europe,  from  the 
great  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  from  the  numerous  Islands 
of  the  North  and  South  Pacific.  Here,  then,  is  a  splendid  opportu- 
nity to  make  known  the  great  and  peculiar  benefits  of  Homoepathia 
to  the  whole  world.  These  two  objects,  viz.,  the  botanical  and 
pathogenetic  examination  of  the  indigenous  plants  of  California, 
and  the  universal  promulgation  of  the  science  of  Homoeopathia, 
claim,  and  ought  to  receive  the  attention  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Homoeopathia;  and  those  who  have  braved  all  tlie  dangers  and 
trials  connected  with  the  journey  to,  and  a  residence  in  this  State 
three  or  four  years  ago,  and  who  are  still  willing  to  remain  at  a 
distance  from  family  and  friends  to  prosecute  these  objects,  have  a. 
right  to  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  that  body. 

But,  although  I  feel  the  neglect  of  my  professional  brethren,  I 
should  not  have  troubled  them  with  a  letter  on  this  subject.     1 
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have  something  of  more  importance  to  communicate.  Since  I 
have  resided  in  this  country,  1  have,  from  time  to  time,  made 
tinctures  of  plants,  which,  from  their  botanical  characters,  or 
singular  circumstances  connected  wilh  them,  have  seemed  to  afford 
a  prospect  of  adding  to  our  Materia  Medica  valuable  remedies. 
It  has  been  my  desire  to  communicate  my  observations  to  the  Med- 
ical Bureau  for  a  long  time,  but  for  various  reasons,  I  have  been 
unable  to  do  so  until  the  present  time.  I  shall  now  commence  by 
giving  you  my  observations  in  regard  to 

RHUS   LAURINA. 

Sexual  System  :  Pentandria  Trygynia.  Genus  Rhus;  General 
Character,  Calyx  6-parted;  Petals  5;  Berry,  one-seeded,  small, 
sub^lobular. 

Rhus  Laurina  :  Specific  Character,  a  shrub  growing  from  two 
to  eight  feet  in  height ;  stem  branching  irregular,  glabrous  ;  leaves 
ternate  ;  leaflets  elliptical,  emarginate  (often  sinuate),  very  glab- 
rous ;  panicles  crowded ;  flowers  greenish-white,  dioecious ;  calyx 
5  or  6-parted;  petals  5  or  6,  sessile,  reflexed;  male  flower,  5 
stamens  and  rudiments  of  a  style,  filaments  very  erect,  hirisute, 
extendmg  along  the  corolla;  another  sagitate,  giving  oft"  a  bright 
yellow  pollen  ;  female  flower,  5  abortive  stamens  ;  3  stigmas  stand- 
ing on  a  globular  germ.     Blooms  in  April. 

This  variety  of  the  Rhus  will  be  found  partially  described  in 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  Botany,  page  155.  It  difl'ers  from  the  Riius  Toxi- 
codendron principally  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  entire 
absence  of  the  slightest  pubesence,  both  on  their  superior  and  infe- 
rior surfaces.  The  plant  grows  abundantly  in  the  great  Sacre- 
mento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  as  well  as  in  the  mountains.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
The  leaves  first  make  their  appearance  in  March,  and  are  then  of 
a  beautiful  dark  claret  or  maroon  color.  This  is  more  parrticula- 
ly  the  case  with  the  leaves  of  the  male  plant.  The  sap  of  the 
plant  is  a  thin  milky  fluid,  but  when  allowed  to  touch  the  skin,  it 
produces  a  dark  purple  stain,  and  for  three  or  four  days  afterwaids, 
whenever  the  part  is  washed,  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  recently 
touched  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

On  the  4th  of  the  present  month,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  I  procured 
several  branches  of  both  sexual  varieties  of  the  Rhus  Laur.,  and 
cut  the  leaves,  tenshoots,  and  clusters  of  flowers  into  small  frag- 
ments, and  put  them  into  a  vial,  with  the  intention  of  making  a 
tincture.  While  doing  so.  I  was  troubled  with  a  smarting  and 
burning  in  the  eyes.  My  hands  were  protected  at  the  time  by  kid 
gloves,  and  I  washed  them  carefully  with  strong  soap  before  I 
touched  any  part  of  my  body.     In  the  evening  I  began  to  experi- 
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ence  slight  itching  and  burning  in  the  face,  particularly  about  the 
eyes  and  forehead;  and  voluptuous  itching  on  the  scrotum  and 
prepuce.  At  night,  felt  a  sense  of  oppression  as  if  the  air  was  too 
heavy. 

April  5th.  Last  night  the  sleep  was  disturbed  and  full  of  dreams, 
which  were  lascivious,  and  of  venereal  pleasure;  felt  heavy  and 
unrefreshed  in  the  morning;  during  the  day  the  itching  in  the  face 
has  increased  and  spread  over  the  nose,  the  edges  of  the  nostrils, 
the  upper  and  lower  lips,  the  external  ears,  and  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  neck  immediately  above  the  sternum  and  clavicles  ;  the  skin 
on  these  parts  feels  rough,  and  is  covered  with  a  minute  eruption 
of  lenticular  vesicles,  filled  with  transparent  serum  ;  itching  on  the 
back  of  the  hands,  particularly  between  the  fingers.  The  itching 
on  the  scrotum  and  prepuce  has  become  more  troublesome,  and  is 
much  increased  by  scratching;  scratching,  or  rubbing  of  the  parts 
is  followed  by  intense  burning;  the  prepuce  is  slightly  swollen. 
In  the  evening  the  nose  is  quite  red  and  shining ;  the  redness  is 
not  removed  by  pressure. 

April  6th.  This  morning  I  felt  weak  and  languid  ;  dull,  acliing 
pain,  and  weakness  across  the  loins  ;  redness,  and  swelling  of  the 
skin  of  the  forehead,  eyelids,  nose,  cheeks,  lips,  and  ears,  and  on 
the  front  of  the  neck ;  the  skin  on  these  parts  is  covered  with  the 
minute  lenticular  vesicles  spoken  of  yesterday,  which  are  more 
filled  with  serum.  These  vesicles  seem  to  be  situated  in  the  rete 
mucosum  ;  at  lepst  they  involve  a  deeper  tissue  than  the  cuticle. 
During  the  day  some  of  them  find  their  way  to  the  surface,  and 
are  ruptured  while  being  scratched.  The  itching  is  so  intolerable 
that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  inclination  to  scratch.  After 
scratching,  the  parts  burn  and  sting,  become  more  swollen,  and 
feel  stiff  and  dry;  the  prepuce  is  much  swollen  and  very  red, 
and  the  itching  is  unbearable  about  once  in  five  or  six  hours  on 
this  part  and  the  scrotum ;  the  scrotum  is  red,  swollen,  and  much 
corrugated.  After  scratching  for  a  fev  minutes,  the  itching  is 
entirely  relieved  for  several  hours ;  eruption  of  pimples  and 
minute  vesicles  with  excessive  itchinof  on  the  backs  of  the  hands 
and  between  the  fingers  ;  itching  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs. 

April  7th.  The  same  symptoms  continue  as  were  noted  yester- 
day, but  with  increased  violence.  The  eyes  were  nearly  closed  in 
the  morning,  by  the  swelling  of  the  lids.  Chilly  sensations  during 
the   day,  through  the  whole  body,  while  sitting  in  a  warm  room. 

April  8th.  The  itching  and  swelling  on  the  face,  between  the 
fingers,  and  on  the  scrotum  and  prepuce,  became  so  intolerable, 
that,  fearing  it  would  incapacitate  me  for  business,  I  took  Rhus  tox. 
6th,  every  four  hours,  and  bathed  the  parts  with  cream.  This 
treatment  alleviated  the  symptoms  somewhat.  At  night  itching 
and  redness  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  from  the  perineum  to  the 
knees. 
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April  9th.  The  itcliing  and  swelling  in  the  face  is  very  much  aba- 
ted, as  well  as  that  on  the  scrotum  and  prepuce.  The  itching-  on 
the  hands  and  between  the  fingers  is  very  harassing,  and  is  much 
increased  by  rubbing  and  sciatching.  The  itching  comes  on  at 
intervals  of  5  or  6  hours,  but  it  may  be  produced  at  any  time  by 
rubbing  or  scratching.  Scratching  is  followed  by  excessive  burn- 
ing, and  between  the  fingers  by  a  dull,  aching  pain,  the  skin  be- 
coming more  swollen,  hard,  and  white,  as  in  urticaria.  This  eve- 
ning took  a  hot  bath,  as  hot  as  it  could  be  borne,  using  castile  soap 
and  the  flesh  brush  freely.  This  was  followed  by  immediate  and 
complete  relief  for  several  hours.  Continued  the  Rhus  tox.  as  yes- 
terday, and  the  cream  externally. 

April  10th.  The  itching  in  the  neck  returned  at  bed  time,  last 
night,  and  was  somewhat  troublesome  through  the  nighi.  This 
morning  the  itching  returned  with  great  severity  in  the  hands,  and 
was  again  relieved  by  bathing  them  in  hot  water,  which  was  re- 
peated this  evening.  The  face  is  very  dry  and  rough,  and  has  a 
scurfy  appearance,  and  the  skin  seems  to  be  thickened  and  indu- 
rated ;  all  other  parts  have  been  comfortable  through  the  day, 
with  the  exception  of  the  thighs  and  the  skin  covering  the  lower 
portion  of  the  abdomen,  which  has  at  long  intervals  itched  con- 
siderably. 

April  11th.  Bathed  the  hands  again  in  hot  water  this  morning, 
and  they  have  not  been  at  all  troublesome  through  the  day.  There 
has  been  some  itching  on  the  thighs  and  scrotum,  but  not  nearly 
so  much  as  formerly. 

April  12th.  The  hands  have  been  very  troublesome  at  intervals 
of  12  hours  during  the  day.  This  morning  vesicles  made  their 
appearance  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  wherever  the  sap  of  the 
plant  had  touched  the  skin,  in  gathering  it. 

April  19th.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  itching  and  burning  in 
the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  and  between  the  fingers  of  both  hands, 
have  been  very  annoying,  almost  painful,  at  intervals  of  10  or  12 
hours.  Wishing,  however,  to  know  how  long  the  efl^ect  of  the 
plant  would  continue,  I  have  made  use  of  no  remedies  since  the 
11  til  inst.     It  is  now  evidently  abating. 

Some  persons  are  much  more  readily  and  severely  affected  by  this 
plant  than  others,  while  a  very  few  are  entirely  exempt  from  its 
influence.  The  great  majority  are  more  or  less  susceptible  to  its 
action.  I  have  seen  very  many  cases  of  poisoning  by  it.  Some 
have  presented  the  same  symptoms  and  the  same  kind  of  eruption 
as  were  present  in  my  own  case,  but  in  more  severe  foim.  I  have 
seen  eyes  completely  closed  for  24  hours  by  the  swelling,  and  the 
scrotum  and  prepuce  have  been  so  badly  swollen  in  a  few  cases  as 
to  render  it  necessary  to  support  them  with  a  suspensory  bandage. 
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In  other  instances,  tbe  vesicles  are  much  longer  than  in  my  case, 
and  become  confluent,  forming  a  dark  scab  of  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter.  I  have  not  seen  any  case  in  which  the  tongue  or  pulse 
were  materially  disordered.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman 
in  this  city,  that  two  persons  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  poison,  but  1  have  been  unable  to  learn  any- 
thing concerning  their  symptoms.  Dr.  Lewis  Post,  of  San  Jose, 
Cal.,  informs  me  that  if  he  rides  within  ten  feet  to  leeward  of  the 
plant,  he  is  speedily  affected  by  it,  particularly  and  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  scrotum  and  prepuce.  It  seems  to  have  a  great  af- 
finity for  this  part  of  the  body,  as  almost  all  the  cases  I  have  seen 
have  complained  of  the  intense  voluptuous  itching  of  the  external 
genital  organs  and  the  inside  of  the  thighs. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  toxicological  effects  of  this  plant,  Dr. 
Post  informs  me  that  he  has  used  Rhus  tox.  with  excellent  success. 
As  I  have  before  been  under  the  impression  that  I  had  to  deal  with 
poisoning  by  Rhus  tox.  itself,  I  have  never  used  it,  fearing  to  em- 
ploy a  remedy  identical  with  the  cause.  Dr.  Post  also  considered 
it  identical,  yet  he  used  it,  notwithstanding.  Since  I  have  exam- 
ined it  botanically,  and  have  satisfied  myself  that  it  is  a  different 
plant,  I  shall  hereafter  use  Rhus  tox.  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  it. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  my  own  case,  I  used  Rhus  tox., 
and  probably  with  good  results.  I  have  generally  made  external 
applications,  such  as  a  solution  of  salt  in  water,  diluted  spirits  of 
camphor,  and  olive  oil.  Occasionally  I  have  found  the  internal  use 
of  Bell,  very  effectual,  in  other  cases,  Bry.,  and  in  one  case,  where 
the  face  was  very  much  swelled,  and  the  eyes  closed,  the  use  of 
Ars.  was  followed  by  prompt  relief.  Salt  and  wat^r  is  the  favorite 
remedy  with  the  native  Californians.  Cream  from  cow's  milk  is 
an  excellent  and  very  soothing  application.  But  I  now  believe  the 
hot  bath,  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  can  possibly  be  borne,  to  be 
the  best  and  most  suitable  external  application  under^Homoeopa- 
thic  treatment. 

With  this  imperfect  account  of  the  Rhus  Laurtna,  its  effects, 
and  their  treatment,  I  must  draw  my  letter  to  a  close.  I  trust  it 
may  not  be  found  altogether  uninteresting,  and  that  some  lover  of 
science  may  be  willing  to  prove  the  tincture  which  accompanies 
the  letter.  I  have  several  other  tinctures  on  hand,  which,  in  due 
time,  I  shall  send  to  you,  together  witli  my  own  observations  in 
regard  to  the  plants  and  their  effects. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  remain,  gentlemen. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

M.  .1.  EiiEEs,  M.  D. 

The  following  members  were  appointed  to  report,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Institute,  essays  on  the  following  subjects: 
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J.  P.  Dake,  M.  D.,  of  Pittsburgh— On  the  Value  of  Clin- 
ical Experience,  and  of  Clinical  Peports  in  Ilomoeopatliic 
Practice. 

J.  G.  Loomis,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia — On  Mechanical 
Supports,  or  the  value  of  Braces  and  Stays  in  Homoeopathic 
Practice. 

C.  D.  Williams,  M.  D.,  of  Cleveland — On  Small-Pox, and 
Vaccination  by  Kine-Pox,  and  their  relation  to  other  forms  of 
Eruptive  Diseases. 

A.  E.  Small,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia — On  Diseases  of  the 
Bespiratory  Organs. 

Samuel  Gregg,  M.  D.,  of  Boston — On  Diseases  of  the 
Urinary  Organs. 

G.  W.  S.  Swazey,  M.  D.,  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  appre- 
ciating the  friendly  relations  which  should  always  exist  between 
all  physicians  who  advocate  the  e-isential  di  jQiYixiQ  of  Homoeopathy, 
and  especially  between  societies  and  all  bodies  organized  for  the 
progress  of  true  medical  science,  does  now  extend  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  this  whole  western  valley — to  all  educated  physi- 
cians who  are  coming  to  our  standard  of  medical  science  in  the  east 
and  west — to  the  pioneers  of  our  educational  progress  and  strength 
in  this  western  region,  who  have  proved  themselves  indomitable 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  and  to  the  city,  and  also 
thanks  to  Dr.  C!  D.  Williams  and  lady,  for  the  polite  and  cheerful 
entertainment  we  have  enjoyed  at  their  house. 

F.  P.  McManus,  M.  D.,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  It  is  a  very  important  affair  to  humanity  that  such  a 
system  of  vaccination  should  be  pursued,  as  will  effectually  prevent 
the  small-pox  ;  and,  whereas,  the  efficiency  of  the  virus  now  in 
use  may  have  degenerated  from  age,  or  from  constitutional  impur- 
ities in  systems  from  which  the  virus  may  have  been  taken. 

It  is,  therefore,  earnestly  recommended  to  every  member  of  the 
Institute,  that  inquiiies  shall  be  set  on  foot  throughout  the  coun- 
try, in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  and  particularly  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  during  the  summer  months,  requesting  the 
milkers  of  cows  to  report  the  appearance  of  any  particular  disease 
upon  the  udder  or  teats  of  the  cows,  to  be  examined  in  their  dif- 
ferent stages  of  development,  and  to  be  used,  when  ascertained  to 
be  genuine  cow-pox,  in  the  way  of  human  vaccination  ;  and  that 
every  physician  who  shall  succeed  in  thus  obtaining  matter,  shall 
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give  to  this  Institute,  at  its  next  meeting,  his  success  in  its  use, 
and  every  observable  circumstance  connected  with  the  progress  of 
the  disease  upon  the  cow,  and  subsequently  upon  the  human 
subject. 

J.  G.  Loomis,  M,  D.,  exhibited  a  new  invention  of  ovum 
and  bullet  forceps,  and  explained  the  manner  of  using  them, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  members  ;  whereupon  J.  R. 
Coxe,  M.  D.,  oflered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  has 
examined  with  satisfaction,  and  is  fully  convinced  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  invention  of  ovum  forceps  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Loomis, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  the  treatment  of  uterine  hemorrhage  attending 
cases  of  abortion  and  detachment  of  the  ovum,  and  also  of  retained 
placenta  ;  and,  likewise,  the  invention  of  bullet  forceps,  for  the 
extraction  of  bullets  and  other  foreign  bodies  from  deep-seated 
parts. 

J.  H.  Pulte,  M.  D.,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted;  and  Drs  J.  H.  Fulte,  S.  R.  Kirby,  and  W. 
A.  Gardiner  appointed  the  committee. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair, 
whose  duty  shall  be  to  ascertain  the  names  and  residences  of  all 
the  Homoeopathic  physicians  in  the  United  Slates,  whether  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  or  not,  such  report  to  be  presented  to  the 
next  annual  meeting,  and  be  placed  on  record. 

J.  H.  Pulte,  M.  D.,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted;  and  Drs.  J.  H.  Pulte,  B.  F.  Bowers,  and  W. 
Williamson  appointed  the  committee. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair, 
to  report  to  the  next  meeting  the  draft  of  a  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Central  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy,  under  the  control  of 
this  Institute. 

J.  H.  Pulte,  M.  D.,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  ;  and  Drs.  J.  H.  Pulte,  E.  Bayard,  and  C. 
Herring  appointed  the  committee. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  to  procure 
a  stone  of  suitable  size,  if  possible,  from  the  native  place  of  the 
immortal  founder  of  Homoeopathy,  to  be  placed,  with  a  suitable 
inscription,  m  the  monument  in  process  of  erection  in  Washington 
City,  to  the  memory  of  the  immortal  founder  of  this  RepubHc, 
whose  glorious  principles  of  freedom  have  so  much  contributed  to 
the  rapid  spread  of  our  beloved  science  in  this  the  western  empire 
of  civilization.     The  expense  incurred  by  the  foregoing  to  be  col- 
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lected  by   private   subscriptions,   and  if  such  amount  be  not  suffi- 
cient, to  be  paid  by  the  treasury  of  this  Institute. 

B.  F.  Joslin,  M.  D.,  was  appointed  to  address  the  Ho- 
moepathic  Physicians  of  the  United  States,  on  the  necessity 
for  assiduous  exertions  to  improve  Medical  Science,  and  on 
the  importance  of  concerted  action  in  the  cause  of  Homoeo- 
pathy. 

E.  Bayard,  M.  D.,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  ;  and  Drs.  E,  Bayard,  J.  H.  Pulte,  S.  S  Guy, 
J.  P.  Dake,  and  W.  Williamson,  were  appointed  the  com- 
mittee. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  appoint 
a  committee  of  five,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
presenting  Constantine  Herring,  M.  D.,  an  appropriate  testimonial 
of  its  distinguished  consideration  for  the  discoveries  he  has  made, 
and  for  his  persevering  and  universal  exertions  in  promoting  the 
spread  of  the  Homoeopathic  doctrines. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION,    3    o'cLOCK. 

The  election  of  officers  being  announced  in  order  by  the 
Chairman,  the  tollowing  were  balloted. for,  and  elected: 

William  A.  Gardiner,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  General  Sec. 

S.  S.  Guy,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  Provisional  Secretary. 

S.  R.  Ki'rby,  M.  D.,  New  York,  Treasurer. 

On  motion,  The  next  meeting  of  the  Institute  wnll  be  held 
in  the  City  of  Albany,  New  York,  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  June,  1854. 

II.  P.  Gatchell,  M.  D.,  of  Cleveland,  was  appointed  to 
deliver  the  next  annual  address,  and  W.  E.  Payne,  M.  D., 
of  Bath,  his  alternate. 

Drs.  F.  Humphrey,  C.  Herring,  W.  Williamson,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, B.  F.  Joslin,  and  B.  F.  Bowers,  of  New  York,  were 
appointed  the  Central  Bureau^  for  the  enlargement  and 
improvement  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

W.  E.  Payne,  M.  D.,  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  discussed  by  Drs.  Payne,  Dake,  Pulte,  Bayard, 
Swazey,  Kir  by,  Warner,  and  Gatchell,  and  laid  on  the 
table  for  a  year. 

That  we  regard  the  Homa3opathic  law  as  coextensive  with  dis- 
ease, and  that  a  resort  to  any  other  means  than  those  poinled  out 
by  the  law  sim'dla  similibus,  is  the  result,  in  part,  of  tlie  incom- 
pleteness  of  our  Materia  Medica ,    but  mainly  the   results  of  a 
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want  of  sufficient  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  tlie  physician,  of  those 
remedies  already  possessed  by  our  school,  and  not  an  insufficiency 
of  the  Homoeopathic  law. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  publish  the  proceedinjO:s. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  voted  to  E.  Bayard,  M. 
D.,  for  his  able  and  eloquent  address. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  voted  to  R.  Gardiner, 
M.  D.,  for  his  efficient  services  as  Chairman. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  in  Albany,  the  first  Wednesday  of 
June,  185:}:,  at  10  o'clock,  A.M. 

The  meeting  was  unusually  interesting,  and  the  proceed- 
ings were  conducted  with  harmony  and  good  feeling,  and 
the  members  doubtless  have  returned  to  their  fields  of  labor, 
inspired  with  a  new  zeal  in  the  cause  of  science  and  humanity. 

Tlie  Rhode  Island  Homoeopathic  Society  forwarded  the 
following  report,  which  did  not  arrive  in  season  to  be  read 
to  the  members,  l3ut  has  been  incorporated  with  the  proceed- 
ings, by  the  Secretary. 

To  THK  American  Institute  of  Homceopathy  : 

The  Rhode  Island  Homceopathic  Soci-^ty,  having,  by  a  vote  of 
the  last  annual  meeting,  become  a  regularly  organized  branch  of 
the  American  Institute,  would  respectfully  make  its  first  official 
report  to  your  honorable  body. 

On  the  first  of  May,  1850,  a  printed  circular  was  issued  by 
Drs.  A.  H.  Okie  and  H.  C.  Preston,  of  Providence,  inviting;  all 
the  physicians  in  the  state,  known  or  supposed  to  be  practicing 
Homoeopathically,  to  meet  in  Providence  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing a  state  society.  In  response  to  the  call,  eleven  medical 
gentlemen,  comprising  all  the  Homoeopathic  practitioners  in  the 
state,  met  in  Providence,  on  Wednesday,  May  15th,  1850.  An 
organization  was  effected,  under  the  style  and  title  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Homoeopathic  Society.  A  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
drawn  up,  and  unanimously  adopted,  a  copy  of  which  is  presented 
with  this  report.  Officers  were  elected,  and  instructed  to  procure 
a  charter  from  the  state  Legislature,  which  they  succeeded  in  do- 
ing at  the  next  following  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  since  then 
the  Society  has  been  recognized  as  a  corporate  body  inlaw. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  regular  meetings 
have  been  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  August,  November, 
February  and  May  of  each  year,  since  its  organization,  and  the 
committee  appointed  to  draw  up  this  report  feel  a  just  pride  in 
stating,  that  no  medical  society  has  ever  been  more  united  or  har- 
monious, or  more  ambitious  to  further  the  pi  ogress  of  science 
generally,   and    of  Homoeopathic    therapeia   in  particular.     The 
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members  have  universally  been  punctual  in  their  attendance  at 
the  quarterly  meetings,  and  have  done  very  considerable  in  the 
way  of  proving  remedies,  reporting  cases,  and  discussing  medical 
subjects.  ^liie  result  of  their  United  action  has  been  abundantly 
proved  in  the  rapid  extension  of  the  Homoeopathic  system  in 
Rhode  Island.  Three  years  ago  the  Society  numbered  eleven 
members,  and  it  now  numbers  twentv-three.  When  it  is  recol- 
lected  ihat  there  are  but  31  towns  in  the  state,  and  a  population 
of  only  150,000,  this  increase  in  the  number  of  physicians,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  all  doing  a  successful  and  paying  business, 
shows  a  much  more  rapid  and  extensive  spread  of  Homoeopathic 
doctrines  than  could  possibly  have  been  predicted.  In  Providence 
there  is  a  population  of  about  50  000,  supporting  eight  physicians, 
and  it  is  making  a  fair  estimate  to  say,  that  the  majority  of  the 
literary,  wealthy,  and  respectable  families  are  firm  believers  and 
hearty  supporters  of  the  Homoeopathic  system.* 

In  regard  to  the  provings  of  remedies,  something  has  been  done 
and  more  is  doing.  Some  of  our  provings  of  Glonoine  and  Ham- 
mamelis  have  already  been  reported  to  Dr.  Herring,  and  through 
him  to  the  Central  Bureau,  from  which  department  they  will  more 
properly  come  before  the  Institute  A  great  number  of  cases 
have  been  detailed  to  the  Society,  and  the  most  important  of  them 
are  appended  to  this  report  for  publication,  if  thought  expedient. 
Dr.  Okie  has  written  some  valuable  reports  on  the  efficacy  of 
Hammamelis  Virg.  in  phlegmasia  alba  dolens,  and  in  purpura 
hemorrhagica.  Dr.  Preston  has  witnessed  its  astonishing  efficacy 
in  old  cases  of  varicose  ulcers  of  the  leof,  and  in  active  uterine 
hemorrhages.  Dr.  Barrows  and  Dr.  DeWolf  have  reported  its 
success  in  curing  epistaxis  and  other  hemorrhages.  Dr.  Okie 
has  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  diagnosis  of  a  class 
of  renal  diseases  accompanying  scarlatina,  and  probably  caused 
by  absorption  of  the  scarlatina  virus  in  the  kidney  ;  their  success- 
ful treatment  by  Zinc  and  Cantharides  has  generally  proved  the 
diagnosis  correct.  Dr.  Preston  reported,  in  1860,  some  cases  of 
uterine  displacement  which  were  cured  by  the  Iodide  of  Iron,  and 
since  then  several  members  of  the  Society  have  corroborated  its 
efficacy  in  that  class  of  diseases;  and  the  same  gentleman  read  a 
lengthy  article  on  the  subject  of  vaccination,  and  the  use  of  Vac- 

*  Three  inaugural  addres.ses  have  been  delivered  before  the  Society  by  t*he 
three  presiding  officers,  Drs.  A.  H.  Okie,  Ira  Barrows,  and  Henry  0.  Preston, 
and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  May  7,  1851,  a  public  address  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  Charles  Neidhard,  to  a  large  and  discriminating  audience. 
A  public  1 1  inner  was  also  given  bv  the  Society,  and  the  anniversary  passed 
off  in  a  manner  higlily  gratifying  to  all  he  friends  of  Homoeopathy.  All  these 
addresses  hav»^  been  published  by  the  Society,  and  are  presented  to  the  Insti- 
tute with  this  Report. 
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cinin  as  a  prophylactic  in  variola.  He  detailed  a  report  of  about 
400  cases,  in  which  he  had  treated  psoric  diseases  in  children  that 
had  not  made  their  appearance  until  after  vaccination,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  vaccine  virus  now  in  use  might  possibly  be  the 
medium  of  propagating  that  class  of  diseases.  Drs.  Barrows  and 
Preston  have  reported  the  successful  employment  of  the  inhalation 
of  medicated  vapors  in  bronchial  and  lung  diseases, — some  very 
severe  cases  of  diffused  chronic  bronchitis,  of  asthma,  and  of  lung- 
diseases,  in  one  or  two  instances,  even  where  the  physical  signs 
revealed  the  presence  of  softened  tubercles.  The  instrument  used 
is  much  like  a  tin  coffee-pot,  with  a  small  tin  cup  inserted  in  the 
top,  the  bottom  of  the  cup  is  perforated,  and  the  top  covered  over, 
with  a  tin  tube  inserted  in  the  middle,  through  which  the  vapor 
passes  to  an  india  rubber  tube,  at  the  extremity  of  which  a  mouth- 
piece is  attached.  The  instrument  is  filled  with  warm  water  as 
far  as  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  which  is  filled  with  a  wet  sponge — 
the  medicines  are  put  on  the  sponge,  and  the  cover  shut  over  it — 
the  vapor  of  the  water  passes  up  through  the  sponge,  and  carries 
with  it  the  vapor  of  the  medicine  to  the  patient,  who  inhales  it  into 
his  lungs.  The  medicines  employed  have  been  chiefly  Calcarea, 
Phosphorus,  and  Sulphur  in  the  first  or  third  attenuations,  or  what 
has  lud  the  best  effects,  the  combination  of  Calcaric  and  Phos- 
phoric acids  forming  the  Phosphate  of  Lime.  The  same  medicines 
have  been  administered  in;ernally  at  the  same  time.  Dr.  Preston 
reports  eight  cases  which  had  been  pronounced  incurable,  which 
are  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  very  good  health,  and  in  which  he 
has  relied  solely  upon  this  treatment. 

Many  other  interesting  cases  have  been  reported,  which  the 
committee  cannot  at  this  time  detail.  Appended  to  this  report 
are  a  number  of  these  cases,  which  are  presented  to  the  members 
of  the  Institute  for  their  inspection,  and  some  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Homoeopathy. 

The  diseases  treated  by  the  different  members  of  the  Society 
have  been  as  varied  and  innumerable  as  in  other  states,  and  the 
practice  has  been  highly  successful.  We  had,  in  1850,  quite  a 
severe  epidemic  cholera,  which  appeared  principally  in  Providence, 
and  we  think  not  far  from  a  hundred  cases  were  treated,  of  which 
only  two  were  lost,  and  those  had  previously  been  under  Allo- 
pathic treatment.  The  remedies  used  were  Camph  ,  Veratr., 
Cupr.,  Arsenic,  and  Nux  Vomica.  Small-pox  has  raged  epidem- 
ically during  the  winters  of  1850-51  and  1852-53,  in  which  the 
successful  employment  of  Variolin  and  Vaccinin,  and  particularly 
its  efficacy  in  preventing  '*  pitting,"  have  been  demonstrated. 
Many  cases  have  also  been  reported  to  the  Society,  in  which  Vac- 
cinin seemed  to  be  prophylactic,  in  families  where  those  who  had 
previously  been  vaccinated  suffered  with  varioli,  and  those  who 
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had  not  been  vaccinated,  but  were  taking  Yaccinin  daily,  escaped, 
although  similarly  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  small-pox.  Mea- 
sles and  scarlatina  have  also  several  times  prevailed  epidemically, 
and  have  been  combatted  with  like  success.  Without  farther 
infringing  upon  the  time  and  patience  of  the  members  of  the  In- 
stitute, the  Rhode  Island  Branch  would  conclude,  by  respectfully 
suggesting  for  their  consideration, 

1st.  That  some  measures  be  taken  to  brinof  out  a  more  full 
expression  of  the  views  of  the  majority  with  regard  to  vaccination, 
its  use  and  abuse  ;  and  the  best  method  of  obtaining  and  preserv- 
ing pure  virus. 

2d.  The  propriety  of  inhaling  warm  vapor,  medicated  with  the 
medicines  best  indicated  in  bronchial  and  lung  diseases. 

And,  3d.  That  much  as  the  Rhode  Island  Homoeopathic  Soci- 
ety would  be  pleased  to  have  the  members  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute meet  at  Providence  (an  invitation  they  would  strongly  urge, 
should  the  present  itinerant  system  be  continued),  at  the  same 
time  they  would  respectfully  suggest,  that  its  annual  meetings  be 
permanently  tixed  at  some  one  or  two  central  points  of  the  Union, 
— for  instance,  New  York  and  Philadelphia, — believing  that  such 
an  arrano-ement  would  insure  a  more  full  attendance  of  the  mem- 
bers,  and  more  iaterest  iu  its  proceedings. 

Ail  which  is  respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Homoeopathie  Society. 

CiiAKLEs  F.  Manchester,  M.  D., 
Ira  Barrows,  M.  D., 
John  J.  DeAYolf,  M.  D., 
Henry  C.  Preston,  M.  D., 

Committee. 
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« 

BY  E.  M.  HALE,  M.  D. 

When  I  was  a  novitiate  student  of  our  Homoeopathie 
Materia  Medica,  I  used  to  be  surprised  at  the  immense  mass 
of  crude  and  contradictory  symptoms  of  each  drug,  and 
wondered  which  of  them  all  were  the  true  medicinal  symp- 
toms. But  years  of  practice  have  taught  me  the  difference 
between  the  GharacteristiG  and  general  symptoms  of  a 
medicine,  and  I  have  learnt  that  in  our  present  faulty  Ma- 
teria Medica,  there  are  hundreds  of  symptoms  appended  to 
almost  every  proven  drug,  that  are  absolutely  worthless,  and 
a  clog  and  stumbling  block  to  the  student. 
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But  there  is  another,  and  more  important  subject,iipon  which 
I  wish  to  speak.  In  our  Materia  Meclica,  or  "  Symptomen 
Codex,"  there  are  a  great  many  remedies  to  which  are 
attached  a  huge  mass  of  symptoms,  sometimes  equal  to  our 
most  important  and  constantly  used  medicines  ;  and  yet 
these  same  drugs  are  scarcely  ever  used  in  practice  1  These 
remedies  of  which  I  speak  cannot  boast  of  scarce  a  single  # 
or  a  o  to  designate  which  symptom  or  symptoms  are  valu- 
able ;  and  yet  these  medicines  were  proven  as  early  as  others 
which  are  loaded  down  with  these  indicative  sierns.  Some 
of  these  neglected  remedies  may  be  mentioned  : — Am.  Mur., 
Angustura,  Arg.  vit.,  Berh.  vulg.^  Croton  Oil,  Gran.  Grat. 
Oxalic  Acid,  the  Ranunculi,  Tarax,  &c.,  &c.  Occasionally, 
it  is  true,  we  meet  with  clinical  mention  of  these  remedies, 
in  the  writings  of  those  who  proved  them,  but  scarce  any 
where  else. 

Yet  they  are  permitted  to  remain  in  our  books,  useless 
and  doomed  to  a  life  of  ignominious  repose.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  take  little  more  heed  of  these  neglectedremedies, 
before  we  undertake  to  prove  others,  which  may  not  prove 
half  so  rich  in  symptoms  ?  This  chasing  after  new  remedies 
is  a  disgrace  to  our  system.  It  too  plainly  shows  that  we 
cannot  make  available  the  great  fund  of  symptoms  already 
at  our  command.  I  do  not  deny  but  that  we  may  and  do 
receive  great  aid  from  medicines  newly  proven,  but  I  insist 
that  we  should  seek  to  restore  some  of  the  almost  forgotten 
drugs  to  the  places  which  they  might  worthily  occupy. 
Better  banish  them  at  once  from  our  books,  than  to  let  them 
lie  in  their  present  useless  state. 

I  cannot  let  this  subject  pass  without  mentioning  one  of 
these  cast-aside  remedies  ;  1  refer  to  Berhevis  vulgaris,     jif 
the  student  will  refer  to  the  Symptomen  Codex,  he  will  find 
that  this  remedy  boasts  nearly  as  many  symptoms  as  our 
proudest.      It  compares  favorably  with  Ars.  Coloc,  Cham. , 
Nux  and  Puis.,  and  its  symptoms  are  all  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic of  itself.     It  has  long  been  used  by  the  so-called 
Botanies  as  their  most  important  medicine,  next  to  Lobelia, 
and  is  still  used  as  a  general  domestic  remedy  in  the  country. 
It  is  rich  in  symptoms  of  the  muscular  and  venous  systems, — 
it  exercises  a  great  influence  over  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  eyes,  digestive  organs,  the  uro-poetic  and  genital  .organs, 
and  yet  I  will  venture  to  say  that  it  is  never  mentioned  in 
any  of  our  Clinical  Records,  or  books  on  Domestic  Practice, 
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and  the  student  and  yonno^  practitioner  hesitates,  and  finally 
passes  it  by,  not  having  any  confidence  in  its  worth,  because 
of  the  neglect  with  which  it  is  treated.  I  readily  own  it  has 
been  so  with  me ;  I  have  feared  to  trust  it ;  yet  it  is  actually 
indispensable  in  some  diseases  of  the  urinary  and  generative 
organs,  as  I  have  found  in  my  limited  and  timid  use  of  it.  I 
should  be  pleased  if  some  one  older,  and  more  experienced 
tlian  myself  would  treat  of  this  subject  through  the  columns 
of  the  Magazine,  and  throw  som.e  light  upon  the  uses  of 
these  neglected  remedies,  especially  Berb.  vulg.  If  they 
are  worthless  let  them  be  thrown  out  of  the  way,  if  they 
are  useful  let  us  test  them  and  use  them,  instead  of  going 
drug-hunting  alter  unknown  and  perhaps  fancied  remedies, 
which  may  not  be  worth  the  finding. 

JONESVILLE,  Mich. 

The  subject  of  the  above  remarks  of  Dr.  Hale,  is  one  of  great 
importance  for  a  sound  and  well  directed  progress  of  our  beautiful 
science.  We  have  been  aware  for  a  long  time  back,  that  our  pro- 
fessiou  of  the  present  day,  in  a  mistaken  ardor  for  treading  in  the 
foot-steps  of  the  early  fathers  of  Homoeopathy,  considered  its 
progress  to  lay  only  in  extending  our  ah'eady  overgrown  Materia 
Medica;  seldom  was  an  effort  made  to  condense  its  contents. 

It  is  with  great  delight,  therefore,  that  we  witness  a  better  spirit 
to  pervade  the  profession  ;  the  labors  of  Dr.  Lingen  in  this  respect, 
as  commenced  in  his  articles  in  our  Maoazine,  stand  in  the  front 
rank  of  improvements  of  this  kind.  No  Homoeopathisthas  as  yet 
treated  that  immense  material  of  our  Materia  Medica,  with  equal 
profoundness,  and  future  practical  success. — Eds. 

For  the  American  Magazine  of  Horaceopathy. 

THE  CO:mE8rONDll\CE  BETWEKN  THE  PHYSICAL  QUALITIES  OF 
SULPHUR  AND  ITS  PATHOGENETIC  EFFECTS. 

DEMONSTRATED  BY  GEO.  LTNGEN,   M.   D.,   OF  MOBILE,  ALA. 
[continued  1- ROM  page  317.] 

IV.        ©sTov    TlXSKT^Q-IXOLyvriTlXOV. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETISM    OF    SULPHUR,    AS    MANIFESTED    IN    ITS 

PATHOGENETIC    EFFP:CTS. 

Sulphur,  an  ideo-electro-negative  body,  is  eminently  a  non- 
conductor of  electricity,  and  remains  negative  under  friction. 
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Metals,  when  combined  with  it,  lose  in  part  their  metallic 
character,  and  where  it  predom'nates  in  the  combination,  it 
destroys  the  capability  ot  conducting  magnetism;  perhaps  for 
the  very  reason  that  it  is  dia-magnetic  itself.  Hence  if  S. 
really  imparts  its  qualities  to  the  human  system,  we  must  be 
able  to  demonstrate  from  its  pathogenesis,  that  it  acts  as  a 
negative  electro-motor,  producing,  in  accordance  with  the 
electrical  polarity,  the  opposite  electrical  condition,  so  that  a 
complete  dualism  between  primary  and  secondary  symptom.s 
of  sulphur  must  become  manifest.  The  first  question,  wheth- 
er sulphur  acts  as  an  electro-motor,  ought  to  be  settled  in  a 
direct  manner;  that  is,  by  an  appeal  to  the  electroscope,  the 
use  of  which,  during  pathogenetic  trials,  is  as  indispensable 
as  that  of  the  stethoscope,  and  promises  much  greater  practi- 
cal results  than  that  of  the  latter.  However,  as  I  know  of 
no  electroscopic  observations  in  reference  to  the  ingestion  of 
pathogenitors  than  my  own,  which  I  shall  lay  before  the  pro- 
fession in  a  maturer  Ibrm  than  that  which  they  have  at  pres- 
ent attained,  I  restrict  myself  to  the  material  furnished  by 
Hahnemann.  That  sulphur  is  an  electro-motor,  that  is,  a 
substance  which  produces  a  great  variety  of  electrical  symp- 
toms, is  so  evident  from  the  similarity  between  many  of  its 
symptoms  and  those  produced  by  electricity,  as  enumerated 
in  our  pathogenetic  catalogue,  that  we  need  only  refer  the 
reader  to  it,  in  order  to  become  convinced  of  that  fact,  and  we 
therefore  proceed  at^once  to  ^\\K)wthat  the  eleGtrical  element 
or  momentum  in  the  pathogenesis  of  sulj>hior  manifests  it- 
self in  the  >^ame  ratio  as  the  electriod  intensity^  that  is,  it 
increases  hy  oontaot^  friction^  insulation^  and  heat.  Ac- 
cordingly friction,  non-conductors,  such  as  feather-beds,  silk, 
flannel  and  dry  air  ought  to  produce  aggravation  of  the  sul- 
phur symptoms,  or  at  least  prolong  their  duration. 

That  friction,  touch  and  scratching  are  patho-motors  of  sul- 
phur, is  definitely  expressed  in  symp.  1660 :  After  slight  fric- 
tion, great  and  long  continued  pain  of  the  skin,  as  if  flayed 
and  sore;  1683 — 67:  After  scratching,  itching,  burning; 
the  part  scratched  becomes  hot,  &c.  &c.  Tiie  aggravation 
of  insulators  is  clearly  given  in  1639  (a  real  jewel  of  a  symp- 
tom) :  the  drawing  and  tearing  pains  become  intolerable  un- 
der feather-beds,  (which  are  very  bad  conductors)  and 
we  can  scarcely  be  wrong  to  infer  from  analogy,  that  other 
insulators  will  produce  the  same  effect,  and  as  far  as  my  prac- 
tical observation  goes,  I  never  found  sulphur  indicated  in  such 
27 
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pains  as  were  relieved  by  silk,  flannel,  or  external  warmth. 
The  effect  of  atmospheric  influence  is  established  by  equally 
indisputable  sympts.  1728  :  Open  air  makes  him  so  chilly, 
as  if  he  was  naked,  and  yet,  1750  ;  Whilst  in  cold,  he  fears 
heat ;  1722 :  The  child  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  open  air, 
and  shuns  it.  As  a  proof  of  the  complete  electrical  polarity 
corresponding  to  this,  we  have  1711 :  Dry  internal  heat;  ev- 
ery chamber  is  too  warm  for  him  ;  and  yet,  1750  :  Whilst  in 
heat,  he  fears  cold.  As  the  hygrometic  influence  of  the  at- 
mosphere on  the  sulphur  pathogenesis  has  escaped  Hahne- 
mann's observation,  we  attempt  to  settle  that  point  by  induc- 
tion based  on  the  law  of  correspondence.  Dry  air  as  a  bad 
conductor  would  be  apt  to  prolong  the  sulphur  discomfort, 
but  being  mostly  electro-positive,  it  must  exert  a  neutrali- 
zing influence ;  damp  air,  as  a  good  conductor,  ought  to 
relieve  the  sulphur  symptoms  ;  but  being  generally  electro- 
negative, it  augments  the  intensity  of  the  sulphur  effects. 
Hence,  whilst  it  may  be  inferred,  from  an  increased  tendency 
to  electrical  action,  the  susceptibility  to  atmospheric  changes 
must  have  become  greatly  increased  ;  it  must  be  highly  cha- 
racteristic of  sulphur  to  produce  super-sensitiveness  to  air 
in  general^  but  particularly  to  warm  damp  air^  which  in- 
creases all  its  effects,  whilst  cool  dry  air  relieves  them.  This 
shows  the  great  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  conditions 
under  which  certain  symptoms  appear,  and  which  Boening- 
hausen  and  other  able  practitioners  so  emphatically  dwell 
on  ;  but  it  also  proves,  what  a  vast  assistance  the  law  of  cor- 
respondence is  to  memory,  as  it  enables  us  easily  to  remem- 
ber and  classify  the  apparently  accidental  and  endlessly  vary- 
ing conditions  by  the  aid  of  the  nexus  causalis. — As  the  in- 
tensity of  the  sulphur  pathogenesis  is  in  the  same  ratio  as 
that  of  electricity,  which  increases  from  the  poles  towards  the 
equator,  we  may  infer  that  sulphur  may  be  taken  with  impu- 
nity in  much  larger  doses  in  northern  than  in  southern  lati- 
tudes, (whilst  we  know  that  in  regard  to  mercury  just  the 
reverse  is  the  fact),  and  this  may  be  a  useful  hint  in  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  of  climate  on  posology. — Though  these 
remarks  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  electro-motor 
power  of  sulphur  generally,  they  do  not  prove  its  specific  ne- 
gative character,  which  we  must  try  to  eliminate  indirectly 
out  of  its  symptoms,  since  we  forbear  to  appeal  to  the  electro- 
scope. Carpenter,  (1.  c.)  in  his  Resume  of  physiological 
electrics,  states,  that  the  electricity  of  a  man  is  mostly  posi- 
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tive,  whilst  that  of  woman  is  negative.  If  so,  we  may  infer 
that  the  attraction  between  the  sexes  may  in  part  depend  on 
electrical  polarity,  as  seemingly  indicated  by  the  connection 
between  puberty,  hair,  and  electricity.  Sulphur,  therefore, 
as  a  negative  electro-motor,  must  affect  the  sexual  polarity  of 
man,  and  hence  weaken  his  masculine  powers  and  sexual  ap- 
petite, as  fully  corroborated  by  sympts.  1113 — 15  :  Mascu- 
line impotency,  even  whilst  indulging  in  amorous  phantasies; 
scarcely  any  inclination  for  sexual  intercourse. 

In  striking  accordance  with  the  electrical  polarity,  we  find 
here  the  secondary  effects  manifesting  themselves  in  propor- 
tional force  to  the  primary  impression,  viz.,  1016  ;  increased 
sexual  powers;  1117:  great  inclination  to  seminal  emissions; 
1118  :  the  most  intense  voluptuous  incitus  in  the  internal 
sexual  organs,  &c.,  only  to  be  appeased  by  seminal  emission. 

[to  be  continued.] 


SELECTED  ARTICLES. 

OBSEEYATIOlSrS  ON  THE  WATEK-CURE. 


BY  J.  RUTHERFORD  RUSSELL,  M.  D. 

Read  before  the  British  Homoeopathic  Society,  March  Sd. 
[continued  from  page  345.1 

"  4:th. — Packed  in  wet  sheet  for  an  hour  before  breakfast.. 
Dripping  sheet  after  it.     All  the  rest  as  before. 

"  5th. — The  same,  except  that  the  shallow  bath  was  used 
instead  of  the  dripping-sheet  after  the  packing.  The  patient 
remained  four  minutes  in  it,  was  well  rubbed,  and  had  water 
repeatedly  poured  over  her  head. 

"  9th. — Sitz-bath,  at  70"^,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  noon,, 
was  added  to  the  above.  Did  not  agree ;  headache  came  on 
an  hour  or  two  afterwards. 

"12th. — Packing  and  shallow  bath  before  breakfast;  a 
foot-bath  of  cold  water,  with  some  mustard  flour  in  it,  for 
ten  minutes,  twice  in  the  day  ;  fomentations  at  night ;  ab- 
dominal compress,  three  to  four  tumblers  of  water.  This 
was  the  treatment  up  to  the  tenth. 

"  27th. — The  head  suffering  a  good  deal,  ordered  foot-bath 
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of  mustard  and  water ;  also  that  the  nape  of  the  neck  should 
be  rubbed  for  fifteen  minutes  with  the  same  mixture.  Head 
immediately  relieved.     This  instead  of  the  packing. 

''  28th. — Packing  as  usual,  then  foot-baths  in  the  course 
of  the  day. 

"  September  2d. — Pulse  considerably  reduced  by  the  long 
continued  packing  fomentations,  &c.  Somewhat  inclined  to 
hysterics  too  ;  nervous  headache.  All  these  signs  indicated 
that  the  lowering  process  had  been  carried  as  far,  or  at  least 
as  fast,  as  the  system  could  bear.     Therefore,  on  the 

"  3rd. — I  only  ordered  the  cold  shallow  bath  before  break- 
fast, and  the  foot  baths  as  usual. 

''  4th. — Shallow-bath  on  rising ;  foot-baths  as  usual ;  sitz- 
bath  at  noon  for  lialf  an  hour.  Ivode  out  in  a  wheel-chair  at 
two  o'clock  for  half  an  hour  ;  came  home  and  vomited  copi- 
ously until  five  o'clock.  Here  was  the  beginning  of  an 
i7iternal  crisis  which  the  packing  fomentations,  &c.,  by 
removino;  the  irritative  state  of  the  internal  oro^ans,  had 
enabled  them  to  enect.  The  nervous  condition  of  the  second 
was  the  symptom  of  the  commencing  efiort  which  terminated 
in  this  manner.  The  matter  vomited  consisted  of  clear,  frothy 
mucus,  mixed  with  a  black,  tenacious,  and  heavy  substance. 
A  cold  sitz-bath  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  it,  and  fomen- 
tations at  night,  removed  all  traces  of  the  emetic  tumult. 

"'  5th. — Shallow-bath  in  the  morning  ;  foot  and  hand  baths 
three  times  in  the  day  ;  sitz-bath  for  half  an  hour  at  noon, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  ^ve  P.  M.  Discharge  of  blood 
from  the  bowels  in  the  morning.  Another  character  of  the 
internal  crisis  ;  head  altogether  free  from  pain  ;  and  she  said 
she  felt  lighter  and  better  than  she  had  ever  done. 

"  6th. — Treatment  as  above.  Fomentations  at  bed  time  ; 
walked  more  than  a  mile  steadily  ;  much  better  to-day.  In 
the  course  of  the  night  colicky  pains,  followed  by  free  diar- 
rhcea,  the  bowels  acting  twice. 

"  7th. — Treatment  the  same.  Walked  and  then  drove  out 
for  an  hour.  Felt  better  than  she  had  done  from  the  beginning. 

''  8th. — Nothing  but  the  shallow-bath.  But  as  she  became 
languid  from  going  to  church  she  took  a  foot-bath,  which 
soon  restored  her.     Quite  well  in  other  respects. 

"  10th. — Some  little  feverish  disturbance  induced  me  to 
order  a  packing  to-day.  Foot,  hand,  and  sitz-baths  as  before. 
Head  became  bad  from  too  long  a  drive.  Fomentations  at 
bed  time. 
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"  11th. — After  a  good  night  felt  well;  ordered  foot-baths. 
Suddenly  seized  with  copious  vomiting  and  purging.  Took 
sitz-bath  after  them,  and  went  out  quite  well. 

''  13th. — Walked  out  twice  and  drove  once  ;  packed  in  the 
morning  in  wet  sheet.  Two  sitz  and  two  foot-baths,  and 
several  hand-baths  in  the  day.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
blood  passed  from  the  bowels. 


"  15th. — Sick  again. 


[to  be  continued. 


From  the  Allgemeine  Homceopathische  Zeitung. 

MY  EXPERIENCE  AND  OBSERVATIONS  OF  HOMCEUPATHY. 

A    CONTRIBUTION    TO    ITS    EARLIER    HISTORY,    BY   HARTMANN. 

[Translated  for  the  North-Western  Journal  of  Homoeopathy.] 

[continued.] 

Wislicenns^  who  is  still  living  at  Eisenach,  also  belonged 
to  this  Provers-Union.  His  retiring  disposition,  his  quiet, 
friendly  nature,  united  me  to  him  all  the  more  closely,  as  I 
found  it  in  harmony  with  my  own  cheerful  yet  timid  dispo- 
sition, and  because  we  almost  always  attended  the  same 
lectures,  which  increased  our  intimacy  and  allowed  us  to 
pursue  our  private  studies  together.  We  also  engaged  with 
each  other  in  the  proving  of  drugs,  and  endeavored  to  aid 
each  other  in  selecting  the  most  suitable  expressions  for  the 
sensations  which  we  experienced,  and  we  informed  each 
other  of  the  changes  which  occurred  in  our  external  appear- 
ance, in  our  dispositions,  and  upon  the  surface  of  our  bodies. 
Often  have  we  been  grieved  and  distressed  by  some  drug 
symptoms  observed  upon  ourselves  which  frequently  made  it 
necessary,  at  the  next  proving,  to  take  a  weaker  dose,  as 
Hahnemann  had  previously  directed  us,  because  he  always 
doubted  regarding  symptoms  which  disquieted  us,  whether 
they  were  the  effect  of  the  drug  or  of  some  particular  disease, 

Hiichert^  who  also  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  was 
an  original  man,  but,  at  the  same  time,  unsteady  in  every- 
thing he  undertook,  wavering,  with  no  perseverance,  yet,  at 
the  same  time  full  of  knowledge  ;  he  rather  skimmed  over 
the  surface  of  the  sciences,  and  never  attained  any  profound 
knowledge  of  them,  because  he  more  easily  overcame  the  dif- 
ficulties which  the  entrance  upon  any  science  presents,  than 
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the  slighter  ones  which  he  met  in  his  further  progress  ;  we 
must  add  to  this  the  j&uctuation  which  prevailed  through  his 
whole  life,  and  which  he  might,  earlier  in  life,  have  lost,perhaps 
under  the  guidance  of  a  more  serious  and  steadfast  nature, 
and  we  have  an  understanding  of  his  extensive  but  superfi- 
cial knowledge.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this  inconstancy, 
one  could  not  but  love  him  for  his  captivating  manner,  his 
sparkling  wit,  his  courteousness,  &c.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  difficult  to  gain  his  friendship,  since  he  was  ever  dis- 
trustful of  others,  from  which  distrust  he  never  could  free 
himself,  even  when  he  was  fully  convinced  of  its  unreasona- 
bleness. He  was  a  kind  of  necromancer ;  he  interested  him- 
self much  in  supernatural  things,  and  could  sit  by  the  hour 
together,  staring  at  a  speck  and  quite  forgettting  every- 
thing about  him  ;  hence  he  preferred  to  be  alone,  and  hired  a 
summer-house  to  which  he  might  resort  for  solitude  ;  here  I 
have  often  seen  him — ^for  my  windows  were  directly  opposite 
to  his  residence,  and  I  often  worked  at  night — walking  back- 
wards and  forwards,  in  summer  and  winter,  by  day  and  by 
night,  with  huge  strides  ;  frequently  he  delivered  philosophic 
discourses  from  his  window  to  the  cats,  who  paid  their  re- 
spects to  him  in  the  garden.  Kiickert  was  quick  at  seizing 
anything,  but  the  ties  of  order  and  regularity  sat  heavily 
upon  him ;  he  soon  flagged  in  his  good  resolutions,  and 
carelessly  threw  away  what  he  had  just  undertaken,  to  seek 
some  new  plaything.  It  was  thus  with  his  drug  provings  : 
the  Materia  Medica  Pura  has  but  little  to  thank  him  for,  and 
the  symptoms  which  are  marked  "Kiickert"  were  not  re- 
ported by  him,  but  by  a  namesake,  of  whom  my  recollec- 
tions are  but  indistinct. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  about  Langhammer^  who  also 
died  a  few  years  ago.  If  it  were  not  that  it  would  leave  a 
vacancy,  I  should  most  prefer  to  be  silent  here ;  but  the 
frequent  mention  of  his  name  in  Materia  Medica,  imposes 
upon  me  the  duty  of  noticing  him.  He  was  a  little,  infirm 
man,  and  this  suffering  condition  of  his  body  might  readily 
have  imparted  itself  to  his  mind.  Ten  years  older  than  my- 
self, his  stunted  power  of  mind  could  not  be  accounted  for 
except  from  his  neglect  of  the  necessary  activity,  from  want 
of  vigor,  from  entertaining  useless  thoughts  and  notions, 
and  from  inclination  to  his  dearly  loved  far  niente — all  of 
which  he  never  could  overcome  while  in  the  University — to 
which  his  straitened  pecuniary  circumstances  materially  con- 
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tributed.     *     *     *    At  heart  he  was  a  good  man,  but  timid, 
irresolute,  and  distrustful,  and  all  the  more  from  realizing  his 

intellectual  weakness. 

****** 

The  most  of  his  symptoms  are  quite  worthless,  since,  for 
want  of  proper  powers  of  appreciation,  and  a  clear  and  in- 
telligible manner  of  expressing  himself,  it  was  necessary  for 
Hahnemann  to  repeat  the  most  suitable  expressions  from 
which  he  might  choose. 

In  the  year  1820,  an  event  occurred  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance for  Homoeopath ia,  the  arrival  of  the  Austrian  Field 
Marshal  von  Schwarzenberg,  who  came  to  Leipsic  to  be 
treated  homceopathically,  under  the  very  eyes  of  Hahne- 
mann himself.  Dr.  Marenzeller,  of  Prague,  a  military  sur- 
geon, who  was  even  then  no  longer  young,  but  who  is  still 
living,  and  who  had  given  some  attention  to  Homoeopathia, 
was  the  cause  of  Schwarzenberg's  determination.  Schwar- 
zenberg would  doubtless  have  been  much  pleased,  if  Hahne- 
mann had  come  to  him,  but  the  reformer  felt  himself  under 
no  obligation  to  do  this,  so  there  was  nothing  left  for  the 
Marshal  but  to  repair  to  Leipsic  in  person,  in  a  condition, 
as  regarded  bodily  strength,  far  different  from  that  in  which 
he  entered  Leipsic,  as  conqueror,  six  years  before,  in  the 
full  vigor  of  health.  It  was  a  great  triumph  for  Hahnemann 
to  see  such  an  illustrious  personage  subject  himself  to  his  re- 
cently discovered  method  of  treatment ;  but  quite  as  great 
was  the  jealousy  which  our  adversaries,  especially  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  old  school,  manifested  in  many  ways,  against 
Hahnemann  and  his  new  doctrine.  The  constant  watch,  or 
rather,  spying  of  his  patients,  and  still  more,  of  his  students, 
was  practiced  after  this  with  much  more  vigor,  and  the  ex- 
treme malignity  with  which  it  was  done,  excited  the  indig- 
nation even  of  those  who  were  devoted  to  the  old  school.  It 
was  no  scientific  strife,  but  the  furious  cry  of  enraged  fanat- 
icism. A  quiet  spectator  must  have  compared  their  sense- 
less doings  to  the  tarantula  dance.  All  joined  in  an  abso- 
lute war  of  extermination,  and  they  were  not  ashamed  to 
use  the  most  reprehensible  weapons.  It  was  a  time  of  the 
greatest  depression  and  persecution  of  Homoeopathy  and  its 
adherents  that  has  been  seen  for  many  a  year.  It  was  easy 
to  foresee  that  Hahnemann's  doctrine  would  prove  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  to  physicians  of  the  old  school,  since  it  threat- 
ened grievously  to  compromise  their  pecuniary  interests,  for, 
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though,  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  it  had  abeady  shown  itself  su- 
perior to  the  old  system  in  many  incurable  diseases.  Conse- 
quently, this  doctrine  was  not  to  be  met  by  mere  calumny ; 
at  least,  its  overthrow  could  not  be  thus  effected.  It  was 
necessary  to  hit  upon  some  other  expedient,  and  this  they 
found  in  accusations  against  theHomiOPopathists,  for  dispens- 
ing their  own  m^edicines, which  was,  in  Hahnemann's  opinion, 
an  indispensable  requisite  of  the  new  doctrine.  They  thought, 
too,  that  when  the  source  of  supplies  was  cut  off,  the  method 
of  treatment  must  also  be  overthrown.  It  so  happened,  then, 
that  the  apothecaries,  instigated  by  the  physicians,  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  council,  wherein  they  complained  that  their 
rights  were  prejudiced  by  Dr.  Hahnemann's  dispensing  his 
own  medicines,  at  the  same  time  naming  those  young  phy- 
sicians (mostly  students),  who  also  dispensed  the  medicines 
which  had  been  prescribed. 

A  SPECK  OF  WAR. 
Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  perceive,  -in  perusing  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Cayuga  Chief,  how  independent  men  and 
thinkers  reason  about  the  present  dilapidated  state  of  Allopathy, 
and  the  hopeful  future  of  our  own  beloved  science.  The  article 
is  well  and  powerfully  written.  Eds. 

A  friend  writes  thus  : 

''I  have  noticed  at  d-'fferent  times  in  your  paper,  a  thrust 
at  Allopathy.  I  am  sorry  to  see  this,  as  you  must  hnow  that 
many  of  your  patrons  are  friends  of  that  school.  Should  ed- 
itors undertake  to  teach  us  physic  ?  Your  opinions  are  not 
those  of  many  who  read  your  paper." 

Probably  not,  dear  sir,  and  for  such  reasons,  would  you 
deny  us  the  liberty  of  uttering  them  ?  Our  opinions  are  our 
own,  and  nobody  is  responsible  for  them.  We  never  yet 
asked  the  question  whether  they  corresponded  with  those  of 
others.  When  we  do,  we  shall  cease  to  control  a  press,  or  to 
claim  common  manhood  or  self-respect.  We  are  yet  to  so 
lose  our  independence  as  a  man  and  an  editor  as  to  think  and 
say  only  as  others  think  and  say.  If  our  opinions  do  not 
hitch  with  those  of  others,  it  is  their  privilege  to  hold  their 
own,  but  never  to  dictate  ours. 

It  is  probably  true  that  we  have  sometimes  winged  a  barb 
at  the  Allopathic  system.  It  was  not  mere  carelessness — we 
meant  it.  We  are  honestly  an  enemy  of  the  system,  and 
could  give  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
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lis.  We  have  friends — many  and  warm  friends — who  prac- 
tice that  system,  and  many  who  are  practiced  upon.  Every 
mother's  son  of  them  who  is  a  man  of  sense  will  not  qnarrel 
with  us  because  we  repudiate  the  system.  Those  who  have 
not  sense  and  liberality,  will  please  take  themselves  and 
physic  to  the — dogs. 

We  are  not  entirely  igliorant  of  the  Allopathic  system, 
though  we  cannot  handle  tlie  scalpel  or  compound  drugs. 
We  have  a  bitter  experience  of  its  benefits,  (!)  and  to-clay 
feel  its  relentless  clutches  in  a  system  which  ought  to  have 
been  orte  of  the  most  substantial  ever  built  by  nature.  We 
blindly  and  without  thought  or  investigation,  as  the 
world  had  done  before  us,  took  physic  and  journeyed 
rapidly  to  a  premature  grave.  Injured  and  outraged  nature 
2:ave  us  a  beam  of  higher  truth,  and  from  that  time,  no  mur- 
derous  lance  or  poisonous  "dose"  has  entered  her  citadel. 
Slowly  she  has  been  repairing  the  injury;  but  manj;^  abroad 
track  will  remain  through  which  tlie  last  enemy  will  pass 
much  easier  to  his  final  victory.  O  for  the  years  which  have 
sped  away  !  this  aching  and  yielding  frame  should  stand  a 
model  of  health  and  muscular  strength.  It  might — it  ought 
to  have  heen  so. 

We  are  no  wild  follower  of  quacks.  We  hate  quacks  and 
quackery.  They  ought  to  swallow  each  other,  which  would 
be  punishment  enough.  But  by  the  light  of  nature  and  the 
unerring  teachings  of  experience  and  observation,  we  are 
taught  that  the  drug  system  is  one  stupendous  falsehood. 
We  can  only  wonder  that  a  world  has  so  blindly  sacrificed 
upon  its  altars.  It  is  a  murderous  system.  Every  grave, 
yard  in  Christendom  has  its  victims,  and  its  poisonous  influ- 
ences at  this  day  mingle  at  the  very  wells  of  life  and  flow 
down  through  the  veins  of  infirmities  inherited  from  the  cradle. 
Men  have  honestly  followed  that  system  and  peopled  mother 
earth  with  dead.  Men  the  most  prominent  in  the  professioTi 
and  yet  firm  in  their  Allopathic  faith,  have  often  admitted 
the  sad  truth  that  Allopathy  has  kiUed  more  than  it  ever 
cured.  Before  God,  we  believe  it.  A¥e  can  hardly  conceive 
of  an  extremity  which  would  induce  us  to  call  a  "regular" 
to  the  bedside  of  a  friend.  If  such  a  contingency  should  oo.- 
cnr,  one  wrestling  with  disease  and  death,  should  not  be  tor- 
tured with  one  equally  as  fatal  and  far  more  cruel.  We  can 
now  think  of  many  loved  ones  who  have  gone  from  their 
homes  and  friends,  who  but  for  the  regular  treatment,  might 
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have  been  spared.  And  many  has  been  the  fierce  and  in- 
dignant word  which  we  have  provoked  by  avowing  our  skep- 
ticism in  the  midst  of  a  formidable  array  of  drugs.  Alas ! 
for  the  darkness  yet  in  the  land.  Doctor  worship,  and 
priest  worship,  are  yet  to  enslave  their  thousands  and  keep 
them  from  the  true  gospel  of  the  glorious  and  the  redeeming 
truth.  "We  honestly  confess  that  we  not  only  have  no  faith 
in  the  regular  practice,  but  on  the  contrary,  we  dread  it. 
The  warmest  friend  we  have  in  the  Allopathic  ranks,  can 
never  put  his  drugs  in  our  stomach.  We  love  our  friends,  but 
we  love  truth  and  the  sublime  and  immutable  laws  of  life, 
more.  While  recently  sick  and  nigh  unto  death  and  among 
strangers,  we  said,  call  a  Homoeopathist  or  none.  Better  die 
a  natural  death  than  one  of  torment.  Nature  may  recover 
from  disease,  but  not  always  from  the  inroads  of  drugging. 
People  take  such  compounds,  and  boast  that  it  has  cured 
them,  when  the  truth  is  nature  has  recovered  in  spite  of  both 
disease  and  medicine. 

The  "regulars  "  have  expended  a  world  of  denunciation 
and  ridicule  upon  more  modern  systems.  So  far  as  the  bolts 
fall  upon  that  which  is  false,  they  have  our  hearty  amen. 
But  such  weapons  cannot  annihilate,  or  even  stay  the  prog- 
ress of  truth,  however  much  against  old  established  theories. 
The  palmy  days  of  the  old  school  are  fast  passing  away. 
The  world  will  be  blessed  when  the  "  better  way  "  is  plain  to 
all.  One  thing  is  certain — whatever  may  be  crude,  or  even 
false,  in  some  of  the  new  systems,  they  have  awakened  a 
spirit  of  investigation  which  has  already  shorn  the  old  prac- 
tice of  half  of  its  power  and  terror.  Inroads  have  been 
made  for  aye,  and  the  hoary  fabric  is  crumbling  away.  It 
can  never  again  assert  its  foul  sway  in  the  sick  chamber  and 
over  the  minds  of  the  people.  Here,  if  upon  no  other  grounds, 
the  world  owe  these  ''new  fangled  notions  "  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude.  How  well  we  can  remember  the  sick  chamber ! 
It  looked  like  an  apothecary  shop.  God's  free,  health  giv- 
ing air,  which  like  an  unseen  ocean  rolled  without,  dashed  its 
musical  waves  in  vain  upon  the  hermetically  sealed  windows. 
It  was  religiously  kept  from  the  feverish  lungs  and  cheek. 
God's  blessed  water,  sparkling  with  health,  and  bearing 
comfort  and  healing  in  every  drop,  was  shut  out  as  though 
its  very  presence  were  death.  And  there  were  arrayed  the 
accursed  poisons,  staring  the  wasting  victim  in  the  face,  and 
racking  his  tossing  frame.     Emetics,  and  cathartics,  etc., 
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etc.,  lance  and  blister  followed  each  other  with  an  energy 
terribly  scientific,  and  if  people  recovered,  it  was  to  feel  for 
months,  years,  and  probably  for  life,  the  power  of '' regular" 
skill.  Where  now  is  the  ''  regular  "  who  gives  the  medicine, 
or  drives  the  lancet  as  they  once  did  ?  Hardly  one  in  the  land, 
though  few  of  them  would  acknowledge  that  he  has  departed 
from   the   old  faith  and  practice. 

Were  it  always  convenient,  we  should  trust  the  health  of 
ourself  and  ours  to  the  skillful  Hydropathist,  next,  the  Ho- 
moeopathist.  Here  are  our  '^  opinions  "  in  short  hand.  Hy- 
dropathy is  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  in  harmony  with  nature. 
It  lies  parallel  with  the  laws  of  life,  and  will  bear  healing  to 
the  nations.  Calmly,  steadily,  and  with  the  sublimity  of 
Truth,  it  moves  under  the  jibes  and  sneers  of  its  enemies. 
Its  principles  are  as  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  old  school, 
as  the  mission  of  angels  is  to  that  of  devils. 

Homoeopathy  has  its  truths  and  triumphs.  Even  Hydro- 
pathists  sneer  at  its  "mites,  "  but  it  has  its  facts  which  are 
proudly  defiant  of  sneers.  Struggling  under  the  supposed 
odium  of  a  humbug  and  an  "  irregularity,"  it  has  encoun- 
tered a  strong  alliance  of  prejudice,  ignorance  and  hate.  It 
has  been  comparatively  unaided  by  the  press ;  but  if  its  his- 
tory were  investigated,  especially  when  it  has  been  tested  by 
fatal  and  sweeping  epidemics,  it  would  be  found  an  angel  of 
healing  and  mercy,  compared  with  its  ''  regular"  antagonist. 
In  this  city,  there  are  facts  sufiicient  to  place  Homoeopathy 
forever  above  the  old  school,  in  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
If  goaded  out,  we  may  present  some  of  these  statistics,  in 
support  of  our  "  opinion  "  as  well  as  in  justice  to  our  Ho- 
moeopathic friends.  Diffidence  of  the  value  of  our  own 
Jiumble  views,  has  constrained  us  heretofore  from  saying 
more  of  these  matters.  But  if  we  are  to  be  taken  to  task  for 
hinting  our  "opinions,  "  we  shall  make  a  clean  breast  of  the 
matter,  and  express  them  as  broadly  as  plain  Saxon  and  an 
honest  purpose  will  permit. 

We  extract  from  the  "Independent  Chronicle,"  Gowanda, 
N.  Y.,  an  excellent  weekly,  the  following  interesting  notice. 

SraGULxiR  KACE  OF  HUMAN  BEINGS. 

There  are  now  in  London  two  very  singular  human  beings, 
of  a  race  which  has  hitherto  been  very  little  known  to  the 
civilized  world.  They  came  from  South  Africa,  where  they 
are  called  Earthmen.  They  are  totally  distinct  from  all  oth- 
er known  African  races — as  much  so  as  if  they  had  dropped 
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upon  this  earth  from  another  planet.  They  are  diminutive 
in  size,  mere  pigmies — and  unacquainted  even  with  the  art 
of  making  huts.  They  shelter  themselves  in  caves  and  crev- 
ices of  the  earth  ;  when  these  are  wanting,  they  make  artifi- 
cial scoopings  on  the  surface,  which  they  line  with  leaves  and 
cover  with  branches.  The  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  are  the 
avowed  enemies  of  the  Earthmen,  and  when  they  meet  them 
will  shoot  them  down  like  vermin.  The  poor  little  defence- 
less Earthmen  have  no  refuge  but  in  holes,  trees  or  thickets, 
and  the  tribe  is  fast  verging  to  extinction.  They  are  a  poor, 
weak  people — one  of  Nature's  freaks — and  destined  not  to 
perpetuate  their  race.  Few  colonists  have  seen  them  ;  and 
although  it  is  known  that  a  few  yet  linger  in  the  mountains, 
these  are  rapidly  dying  away,  and  will  soon  become  a  tradi- 
tion of  an  elvish  afrite  race  of  old. 

Tlie  two  individuals  above  mentioned  were  carried  to  Eng- 
land from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  two  or  three  years  ago, 
and  have  now  become  domesticated  in  an  English  family. 
The  Morning  Chronicle,  from  which  we  take  these  particulars, 
describes  these  little  Earthmen  as  a  boy  and  a  girl ;  the  for- 
mer fourteen  and  the  latter  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  "  com- 
plete little  fairies  "  in  appearance.  The  boy  is  three  feet  three 
and  a  half  inches  in  height,  the  girl  a  trifle  taller.  Their 
skin  is  of  the  brightest  and  most  transparent  bronze,  and  as 
smooth  as  polished  marble.  In  form  the  little  creatures  are 
perfect — their  delicate  limbs  standing  out  in  the  most  grace- 
ful symmetry,  and  eveiy  motion  instinct  with  the  untaught 
ease  of  nature.  The  faces,  although  decidedly  African  in 
feature,  are  full  of  sweetness  and  good  humor,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  archness  and  intelligence.  They  are  named  Mar- 
tinis and  Flora.  In  their  savage  state  they  fed  on  locusts,  ant- 
eggs,  and  such  small  game  as  they  could  take.  Till  they  were 
carried  to  England  they  had  no  ideas  of  God  or  any  supreme 
power.  At  present  they  have  been  taught  some  of  the  customs 
of  civilized  life,  and  are  able  to  speak  little  English  words,  to 
sing  little  English  popular  airs,  and,  the  first  of  the  Earthmen 
— to  play  little  airs  on  a  piano. — Few  sights  are  more  inter- 
esting to  a  thinking  person  than  that  of  the  last  of  a  race  of 
human  beings  on  the  point  of  being  blotted  out  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  individuals  in  question  seem  to  constitute 
one  of  the  most  anomalous  forms  of  our  species  that  have  ever 
yet  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  naturalist  or  the  ethno- 
logist. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  further  light  will  be  thrown  on 
their  history  by  scientific  researches. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 

We  have  hastened  the  issue  of  the  present  number  of  the  Mag- 
azine, in  order  to  lay  before  our  readers  as  early  as  possible  the 
proceedings  of  the  American  Institute,  which  in  their  resolutions 
and  reports  will  be  found  exceedingly  interesting.  On  account  of 
the  great  space  occupied  by  them  in  this  number,  we  were  obliged 
to  omit  the  article  on  the  Structure  of  Man,  by  Prof.  Gatchell, 
which  regularly  appeared  on  the  first  pages  ;  in  the  following- 
numbers  its  continuation  will  be  resumed. 

The  this  year's  proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  are  dis- 
tinguished by  features,  which  permit  us  to  hope  that  this  body 
having  indulged  heretofore  most  serenely  in  the  dolce  far  nienia^ 
has  at  last  risen  from  repose  and  conversational  enjoyment  to  ac- 
tion and  scientifi,c  debate.  Matter,  ready  to  be  acted  and  debated 
upon,  seems  to  have  accumulated  for  years  within  the  profession, 
and  which  now  claims  the  attention  due  to  its  pracLical  importance- 
The  curative  powers  of  water,  for  instance,  either  as  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  Homoeopathic  medication,  or  as  a  Homoeopathic  remedy 
itself,  have  heretofore  been  looked  upon  as  of  too  trifling  import 
to  merit  the  attention  of  a  large,  learned  body.  One  of  the  le- 
ports  in  the  present  proceedings,  however,  shows,  that  in  spite  of 
neglect  and  occasional  ridicule,  water  as  a  remedial  agent,  has 
found  favor  in  the  eyes,  even  of  the  most  orthodox.  Dr.  Colby,  of 
Salem,  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  it  in  a  severe  case  of  traumatic 
tetanus,  and  his  suggestions  as  to  the  Homoeopathic  action  of  wa- 
ter in  this  and  like  cases  are  valuable  hints  towards  a  better  and 
more  extended  knowledge  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  Homoion 
in  general.  Such  cases  at  once  demonstrate  the  error  of  those  who 
cannot  see  in  water  any  thing  else  but  an  hygienic  agent. 


American  Journal  of  Homoeopathy. — We  have  not  seen  a  num- 
ber of  Dr.  Kirby's  Journal  since  May  last;  is  it  the  fault  of  Un- 
cle Sam,  or  has  our  towering  friend,  like  Ajax  of  old,  fits  of  mel- 
ancholy, in  which  he  does  not  condescend  to  honor  his  colleagues 
with  his  presence  ? 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  HOME.— HOTEL  OF  INVALIDS. 

Upon  the  line  of  Lake  and  Geauga  counties,  stands  the  Little  Mountain, 
overlooking  Lake  Erie  at  an  elevation  of  some  six  hundred  feet,  and  com- 
manding a  land  and  lake  view  of  almost  unequalled  beauty.  It  is  crowned 
with  a  mass  of  sandstone  conglomei at.-  of  a  hundred  acres  in  extent,  covered 
with  pine  and  chestnut  groves.  '1  hrough  this^hundred  acres  of  whitest  sand- 
stone, filter,  annually,  a  million  barrels  of  rain  water,  leaving  the  base  of  the 
rocks  at  a  temperature  of  46  deg,  Fahrenheit. 

Tiiis  mountain  has  been  selected  as  the  site  of  a  Hotel  of  Invalids,  in  which 
the  resources  of  Homoeopathic  medication,  aided  by  pure  air,  systematic  ex- 
ercise and  diet,  and  a  method  of  bathing,  believed  to  be  more  in  harmony  with 
the  teachings  of  physiology,  than  the  rude  methods  of  Priessnitz,  will  be 
brought  into  requisition  in  the  cure  of  chronic  diseases.  The  establishment 
will  be  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Gatchell  and  Dr.  Rosa,  jr..  while  the  valua- 
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THE  OEIGIN  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  MAN* 

BY   H.  P.  GATOHELL,  M.  D. 
CHAPTER  VI. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  VERTEBRATE. 

THE  SKIN. 

The  body  is  co veered  on  the  outside  with  a  skin  composed 
of  two  layers.  The  outer  layer  is  termed  the  cuticle.  It  is 
composed  of  little  scales,  which  are  really  little  flattened  cells, 
furnished  from  the  layer  beneath.  The  cuticle  is  constantly 
being  shed.  The  outer  scales  fall  off  and  new  ones  are  con- 
stantly pushing  up  to  supply  their  place. 

The  inner  layer  or  cutis  is  composed  of  fibres  which  are  net- 
ted closely  together.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves  and 
blood  vessels.  It  has  also  many  little  glands  which  secrete 
in  some  places  oil,  in  some  sweat,  and  in  others  earwax.  Its 
irregularities  correspond  to  those  of  the  cuticle  which  is  reg- 
ularly plastered  on  to  it.  Thus  the  lines  of  elevation  and 
depression  that  appear  on  the  cuticle  at  the  finger  ends,  cor- 
respond to  similar  ridges  and  furrows  in  the  cutis  beneath. 


THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE. 

Continuous  with  the  skin  wherever  there  is  a  cavity  that 

communicates  with  the  outer  world,  and  similar  in  structure, 

is  the  mucous  membrane.     In  the  form  of  mucous  membrane, 

the  skin  is  continued  into  the  mouth  and  nose,  to  line  the 

*  "  Tracts  for  the  Thoughtful  among  the  Million,"  containing  the 
Origin,  Structnre,  Health,  Hygiene,  Disease,  Cure,  and  Natural  Histoiy  of 
Man.  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  A.  D.  1 852,  by  Smith,  Knight 
&  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Ohio. 
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lungs,  the  stomach,  and  bowels.      In  like  manner  it  passes 
in  to  line  the  bladder  and  the  womb. 


SEROUS  MEMBRANES. 

Wherever  there  is  a  cavity  which  does  not  communicate 
without,  there  is  found  a  membrane  of  a  very  similar  struc- 
ture to  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  called  serous.  Such 
a  one  is  found  in  the  skull,  chest,  and  abdomen.  This  mem- 
brane is,  with  one  exception,  in  the  form  of  a  bag  that  has 
no  opening.  Thus,  in  the  chest,  one  side  of  the  bag  is  plas- 
tered on  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  chest,  and  the  other  side  on 
to  the  outer  surface  of  the  lungs. 

So  in  the  abdomen,  one  side  of  the  bag  is  close-plastered, 
like  a  skin,  to  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen  inside,  and  the 
other  side  of  the  bag  back  against  the  bowels,  down  upon  the 
rectum,  womb,  bladder,  and  up  against  the  liver  and  stomach. 

When  a  hog  or  an  ox  is  cut  into,  in  preparing  him  to  be 
divided  into  pieces  for  the  table,  it  is  the  inside  of  this  bag 
that  is  opened  into,  by  cutting  through  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen,  and  at  the  same  time  that  side  of  the  bag  which 
serves  as  their  inner  skin. 


THE  BLOOD. 

The  blood  is  an  albuminous  fluid,  holding  various  substan- 
ces in  solution,  and  having  little  cells,  termed  blood-globules, 
or  more  properly  blood-corpuscles,  floating  in  it.  If  we  per- 
mit fresh  drawn  blood  to  stand,  it  separates  into  a  solid  and 
a  fluid.     The  solid  is  called  the  clot,  and  the  fluid  the  serum. 

The  serum  is  the  albuminous  fluid.  The  clot  is  composed 
of  fibrin  which  was  in  solution,  while  the  blood  w^as  circu- 
lating, but  upon  its  remaining  at  rest,  collects  together  in  a 
mass.  This  fibrin,  which  is  white,  holds  entangled  in  its 
meshes  the  blood-corpuscles.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  the  red 
and  the  white.  .The  red  give  the  color  to  the  clot.  Man, 
beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  have  red  corpuscles.  An- 
imals lower  in  the  scale,  with  scarcely  an  exception  have 
none,  whence  they  are  white-blooded. 

Besides  the  albumen,  fibrin,  and  corpuscles,  the  blood 
contains  more  or  less  of  every  thing  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  body.  There  are  found,  lime,  salt,  mag- 
nesia, potash  and  iron.  The  composition  of  the  healthy  blood 
is  an  index  to  the  character  of  the  food. 
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Blood  is  composed  of  about  seventy  nine  parts  in  the  hun- 
dred, water,  and  about  twenty-one  parts  in  the  hundred 
solid  matter.  It  may  assist  the  memory  of  the  reader  to 
recollect  that  the  atmosphere  is  composed  of  about  seventy- 
nine  parts  of  nitrogen  to  twenty-one  of  oxygen. 

Of  the  solid  matter,  albumen  composes  about  seven  parts, 
the  corpuscles  about  thirteen  parts,  and  the  mineral  elements 
about  one  part  in  the  hundred. 

The  following  table  gives  the  proportions  with  a  little  more 
detail : 

Average  jprojportions  of  the  principal  constihients  in  the 

thousand. 

Water,-- __ __784. 

Red  Coi'puscles, 131. 

Albumen' of  Serum, 70. 

Salts  of  soda,  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron, 6.03 

Fatty  and  other  matters, 6.77 

Fibrin, __ 2.2 

1,000.00 


DIGESTIVE  APPARATUS. 

The  food  of  the  plant  is  furnished  to  it  already  in  a  state 
of  solution  ;  but  that  of  the  animal  being  organized,  requires 
an  apparatus  more  or  less  complicated  to  prepare  it  for  ab- 
sorption and  nutrition. 

With  the  vegetable-eaters,  this  preparation  commences  in 
the  mouth,  where  the  food  is  broken  down  and  reduced  to  a 
comminuted  state  and  mixed  with  juices  which  promote  its 
digestion. 

With  the  flesh-eaters,  the  teeth  serve  but  little  more  than 
to  grasp  the  prey  and  tear  it  into  pieces  just  small  enough  to 
swallow.  Accordingly,  with  flesh-eaters,  the  mouth-glands 
which  furnish  the  digestive  juices  are  imperfectly  developed  ; 
while  those  glands  which  liirnish  a  more  mucous  excretion 
to  lubricate  the  mass  in  order  to  increase  the  facility  for 
swallowing,  are  amply  developed. 

The  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  are  also  more  complex 
in  animals  which  feed  on  grain  and  grass  ;  in  those  which 
chew  the  cud,  the  number  of  stomachs  being  four.  The  in- 
testinal canal  also  is  shorter  in  the  flesh-eater  than  iii  the 
grass-eater.  In  animals,  however,  that  live  chiefly  upon 
succulent  fruits  and  grains,  the  digestive  apparatus  is  almost 
as  simple  as  in  the  flesh-eaters. 
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The  digestive  apparatus,  including  mouth,  gullet,  stomach, 
and  bowels,  consists  essentially  of  a  canal  lined  by  a  mucous 
membrane,  throughout  which  membrane  are  distributed 
glands  to  furnish  various  juices.  The  canal  is  also  guarded 
at  its  commencement  with  teeth  merely  for  seizing  the  food, 
as  in  the  fish,  or  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a  thorough 
mastication,  as  in  the  ruminating  animals. 

The  process  of  digestion  is  accomplished  principally  in  the 
stomach  and  duodenum,  the  duodenum  being  that  part  of  the 
canal  which  connects  with  the  stomach,  and  into  which  the 
liver  and  pancreas  (sweet-bread)  empty  their  juices. 


ABSORBEJ^TS. 

After  the  food  has  undergone  solution  in  the  juices  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  it  is  absorped  in  order  to  be  distributed  to 
the  various  organs  by  which  it  is  elaborated  into  red  blood. 
In  order  to  effect  this  absorption,  little  prominences  termed  villi, 
exist.  These  villi,  although  very  minute,  contain  two  classes 
of  vessels,  blood-vessels  and  lymph- vessels.  These  vessels 
are  covered  by  a  projection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
cells  of  which  are  supposed  to  absorb  the  dissolved  food,  and 
to  transmit  it  to  the  minute  blood  or  lymph- vessels,  which 
convey  it  appropriate  organs  of  elaboration. 


ELABORATIVE  ORGAN'S. 

That  portion  of  the  food  which  enters  the  lymph-vessels, 
is,  in  its  passage  through  them,  subjected  to  the  action  of 
certain  glands,  termed  lymphatic,  in  passing  through  which 
it  is  converted  into  white  blood,  similar  to  that  of  certain  of 
the  invertebrate. 

That  portion,  on  the  other  hand,  (including  the  great  mass 
of  the  food)  which  enters  the  blood-vessels,  is  conveyed  to  the 
liver,  where  it  undergoes  an  elaboration,  preparatory  to  ser- 
ving the  purposes  of  nutrition  and  calorification. 

The  liver  and  the  lymphatic  glands,  accordingly,  are  the 
principal  organs  for  the  elaboration  of  the  food.  ISo  impor- 
tant to  this  purpose  is  the  liver,  that  not  the  heart  itself  i» 
so  constant  an  organ  of  the  animal  system,  as  is  the  liver. 


RESPIRATORY  APPARATUS. 
The  respiratory  apparatus  is  simply  a  means  of  introducing 
oxygen  into  the  blood,  and  of  removing  cai'bonic  acid  from 
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it.  This  is  accomplished  in  fishes  by  the  fine  fringe  of  the 
gills,  into  which  the  blood  abundantly  passes,  and  through 
the  thin  membrane  of  which  oxygen  passes  from  the  water 
to  the  blood,  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood  to  the  water. 
In  reptiles, birds,  and  mammals,  this  interchange  of  gases 
is  accomplished  by  receiving  the  air  through  a  set  of  line 
tubes,into  little  cells,over  which  the  blood  passes, and  through 
the  thin  membranous  wall  of  which  the  same  exchange  takes 
place,  as  through  the  gills  of  the  fish.  Such  an  apparatus 
is  termed  the  lungs,  and  like  all  cavities  which  communicate 
freely  from  within  to  without,  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane. 

CIRCULATORY  APPARATUS. 

In  some  invertebrate,  the  blood  circulates  as  in  vegetables, 
by  capillary  force. 

Capillary  force  in  the  vertebrate,  is  also  sufficient  to  com- 
municate a  sluggish  motion  to  the  blood.  But  the  wants  of 
the  vertebrate  demand  a  more  rapid  circulation  than  could 
thus  be  obtained.  Accordingly,  all  the  vertebrate  have  a 
hollow  muscle  of  greater  or  less  strength  to  receive  the  blood, 
and  by  its  contractions  upon  the  contained  mass  of  fluid,  to 
propel  it  vigorously  through  the  system. 

So  vigorous  is  the  action  of  the  heart,  that  Cruveilhier 
found  the  expansion  of  one  part  of  the  heart  produced  by  the 
pressing  of  blood  into  it  from  the  other  and  weaker  portion, 
to  be  sufficient  to  force  open  his  hand,  as  it  grasped  the  heart. 

This  too  was  the  heai^t  of  an  infant  which  was  born  with 
an  imperfect  chest,  causing  exposure  of  the  heart. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

FOOD. 

T^o  element  exists  in  the  animal  but  it  was  first  in  the 
vegetable.  Nor  can  the  animal,  out  of  elementary  substan- 
ces, form  a  compound.  The  most  that  the  animal  system  is 
capable  of  effecting  is  to  modify  the  form  of  the  compounds 
which  are  furnished  it  by  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Thus 
gelatinous  compounds  are  formed  from  the  albuminous,  which, 
indeed,  are  nearly  isomeric  with  the  albuminous. 

The  prior  existence  of  all  the  animal  elements '  and  com- 
pounds in  the  vegetable,  indicates  a  very  close  relationship 
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between  the  two  kingdoms,  as  well  as  the  absolute  depen- 
dency of  the  animal  upon  the  vegetable  ;  while  the  capacity 
of  the  vegetable  out  of  elements  to  form  compounds  unknown 
to  the  mineral  world,  whence  those  elements  are  derived,  in- 
dicates in  the  vegetable  a  superior  assimilative  force  to  that 
of  the  animal.  Force  that,  in  the  vegetable,  is  thus  expended, 
is  in  the  animal,  devoted  to  mental  and  muscular  action. 
The  animal  cannot,  like  the  vegetable,  from  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonia  dissolved  in  w^ater,  manufacture  for  itself, 
albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein,  nor  even  the  less  complex  com- 
pounds, sugar  and  oil.  These  must  be  furnished  to  it  either 
in  form  or  in  some  analogous  compound,  from  which  they 
may  be  prepared. 

This  limited  power  of  decomposition  and  recomposition  in 
the  animal  as  compared  with  the  vegetable,  necessitates  a 
difierence  in  the  kind  of  food,  that  of  the  vegetable  being  in- 
organic, that  of  the  animal  principally  organic — exclusively 
so,  indeed,  when  digestion  is  demanded.  But  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  common  salt,  simple  solution  and  absorption  are 
all  that  is  requisite,  food  may  be  inorganic.  So  the  coral 
insect  derives  directly  from  the  ocean  the  lime  with  which  it 
rears  structures  surpassing  in  extent  and  durability,  all  that 
man  has  ever  accomplished.  But  with  comparatively  unim- 
portant exceptions,  animals  derive  their  food  from  the  veget- 
able kingdom. 

For  if  some  animals  feed  upon  flesh,  that  flesh  is  ulti- 
mately sustained  by  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  can  be  traced 
to  the  mineral  only  through  the  vegetable. 

The  tendency,  too,  on  the  part  of  the  human  race,  is,  with 
increasing  density  of  population,  to  resort,  more  and  more, 
to  vegetable  food,  since  a  given  area  will  furnish  a  much 
larger  amount  of  food  in  the  vegetable  than  in  the  animal 
form. 

Vegetable  food  appears,  also,  to  be  more  in  harmony  with 
the  nobler  faculties  than  is  animal. 

MASTICATION". 

As  previously  stated,  while  vegetables  receive  their  food 
in  a  state  of  solution,  that  of  animals  being  mostly  organic, 
requires  to  be  broken  down  and  dissolved. 

In  regard  to  the  iron,  lime,  soda,  &c.,  this  solution  was 
effected  in  the  mineral  kingdom  before  they  entered  into  the 
composition  of  the  vegetable.     But  the  vegetable  compounds 
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in  wliicli  they  are  found  require  to  be  dissolved  and  also 
somswhat  modified  before  they  can  be  absorbed  and  assimi- 
lated. Mastication,  in  regard  to  the  harder  substances,  must 
precede  solution.  For  this  purpose  the  higher  animals  are 
furnished  with  hard  bone-like  protuberances,  guarding  the 
entrance  to  the  alimentary  canal. 

During  the  process  of  mastication,  the  food  is  not  only 
mingled  with  juices  which  facilitate  the  act  of  s  wall  wing,  but 
with  those  also  which  promote  and  commence  the  digestive 
process. 


DIGESTION. 

The  food  in  a  finely-divided  state  having  been  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  is  there  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  com- 
pound fluid  termed  gastric  juice.  This  fluid  consists  of  water, 
holding  in  solution  an  acid  and  an  albumenoid.  By  the  acid  the 
food  is  dissolved  and  bv  the  albumenoid  anew  arrana^ement 
is  given  to  its  atoms,  so  that  although  isomeric  with  its  for- 
mer state,  it  is  not  identical.  But  the  changes  indicated  oc- 
cur only  in  regard  to  albuminous  food.  The  amylaceous  and 
fatty,  undergo  no  material  change  in  the  stomach.  They 
require,  in  order  to  digestion,  to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  juices  which  from  the  pancreas  and  liver  are  poured  into 
the  duodenum. 

But  the  process  which  takes  place  either  in  stomach  or 
duodenum  is  but  preparatory  to  the  true  elaborative  acts. 
Thus  far  the  process  is  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in 
air  and  water  before  the  mineral  elements  enter  the  vegetable 
system.  And  as  the  rootlets  of  the  tree  absorb  from  the  earth, 
their  great  stcmach,  the  prepared  food,  so  do  the  veins  and 
lacteals,  rootlets  of  the  animal  system,  penetrate  the  stomach 
and  intestines  in  order  to  absorb  the  fluid  nutriment  con- 
tained. 


ELABORATION. 

The  preparing  of  the  food  for  assimilation  is  accomplished 
in  the  liver  and  mesenteric  glands  (those  glands  which  so 
often  become  enlarged  and  cause  distension  of  the  bellies  of 
scrofulous  children.) 

That  portion  which  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteals  gradually 
acquires  fibrin  and  globules  in  its  passage  through  these 
glands,  while  that  which  passes  through  the  liver  also  becomes 
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fitted  for  communicating  warmth  to  the  system ;  so  that  nu- 
trition and  calorification  are  directly  dependent  upon  the 
live  and  mesenteric  glands. 

CIRCULATION. 

In  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life,  circulation  is  carried  on 
as  it  is  in  vegetables,  by  the  agency  of  cells.  A  little  higher 
in  the  scale  there  are  distinct  vessels  for  the  circulation  of 
the  blood ;  and  these  vessels  are  provided  with  a  muscular 
coat  to  aid  in  the  propulsion  of  their  contents.  In  this  class 
the  muscular  fibres  also  become  concentrated  at  certain 
points  which  pulsate.  In  the  lowest  vertebrate,  the  fishes, 
these  pulsating  points  are  gathered  into  a  central  muscular 
organ  termed  a  heart ;  so  that  the  heart  is  simply  an  ex- 
traordinary development  and  arrangement  of  the  muscular 
fibres  which  are  common  to  the  circulatory  vessels. 

In  birds  and  mammals,  warm-blooded  animals,  the  heart 
is  essentially  double,  consisting  of  a  right  and  a  left  heart,  each 
with  two  cavities,  one,  the  auricle,  for  receiving,  and  the  qther 
the  ventricle,  for  propelling  the  blood ;  the  entire  heart  con- 
sisting of  four  cavities.  These  two  hearts,  the  right  and 
left,  are  developed  upon  different  sets  of  vessels  ;  the  right 
upon  the  vessels  which  convey  the  purple,  and  the  left  upon 
those  which  convey  the  scarlet  blood. 

The  blood,  in  its  course,  is  first  received  into  an  auricle, 
whence  by  the  contraction  of  the  auricle  upon  the  contained 
fiuid,  it  is  propelled  into  a  ventricle ;  and  thence  is  sent  to 
the  lungs  or  to  the  general  system — to  the  lungs  by  the  right 
and  to  the  general  system  by  th«  left  heart.  The  heart  is 
the  principal  agent  of  the  circulation,  although  the  action  of 
the  capillaay  blood-vessels  is  sufficient  to  impart  a  languid 
motion  to  it.  These  minute  vessels,  which  lie  between  and 
which  connect  the  veins  and  arteries,  are  analogous  in  their 
action  to  the  capillary  vessels  of  plants. 

We  find  then  in  animals  two  forces  concerned  in  the  cir- 
culation, one,  the  capillary,  common  to  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals, and  the  other,  the  muscular,  peculiar  to  animals. 


NUTKITION. 

It  is  from  the  minute  vessels  along  which  the  blood  travels 
languidly,  that  the  nutritive  material  is  taken ;  the  thin  coats 
of  the  capillaries,  unlike  the  thick  coats  of  the  veins,  or  the 
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thick  coats  of  the  arteries,  interposing  no  obstacle  to  its  pas- 
sai>;e ;  but  on  the  other  hand  affordina:  a  most  delicate  mem- 
brane  for  the  action  ot  the  endosmotic  force. 

The  fluid  nutriment  in  exchange  with  fluids  outside  of 
them,  passes  through  as  readily  as  water  through  a  thin  mem- 
brane in  exchange  with  sugar-water  upon  the  other  side.  As 
it  passes  leisurly  along  the  capillaries  of  bone,  muscle,  nerve 
or  other  tissue,  each  part  selects,  with  unerring  precision, 
the  materials  proper  to  its  own  nutrition. 

As  each  plant  selects  from  the  capillaries  of  the  earth  its 
appropriate  food,  or  as  wood,  leaf  or  flower  selects  from  the 
common  pabulum,  the  sap,  its  peculiar  food,  so  out  of  the  san- 
guineous current,  most  dissimilar  tissues,  as  brain  and  bone, 
muscle  and  fat,  are  manufactured  with  equal  and  with  nncon- 
scious  ease.  Each  vesicle  of  brain,  each  spicula  of  bone 
knows  its  destined  molecule,  and  draws  it  from  the  flowing 
mass. 


EXCRETION. 

The  animal  is  constantly  subject  to  decay,  and  that  in  a 
degree  from  which  the  vegetable  is  exempt.  The  reason  of 
this  decay  will  be  developed  in  the  number  upon  human 
physiology.  At  present  we  have  to  do  merely  with  the  fact. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  this  continual  decay,  that  continual 
supply  of  food  is  needed.  In  consequence  of  decay,  also,  it 
is  necessary  that  some  process  of  removal  of  the  decayed 
matter  should  be  devised.  For  the  disorganized  matter  is 
just  as  poisonous  as  though  it  had  never  entered  into  the 
structure.  Plants,  even,  may  be  poisoned  by  their  own  ex- 
cretions. Much  more  are  animals,  with  their  greater  sensi- 
tiveness, subject  to  a  similar  noxious  influence  from  the  effete 
matter  of  the  system.  Nor  will  it  be  unintelligible  to  the 
reader,  that  elements  which,  in  certain  combinations  are 
harmless  or  beneficial,  may  become  highly  injurious  when 
they  have  passed  into  a  new  form.  Isomerism  illustrates 
this  abundantly ;  and  .an  important  practical  chapter  in  hy- 
giene, is  that  which  treats  ot  maintaing  the  excretory  process. 

Physiologists  reckon  five  principal  excreting  organs. 
These  are  the  lungs,  kidneys,  skin,  bowels  and  liver,  though 
the  excretory  oflice  of  the  liver  is  comparatively  unimportant, 
at  least  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  lungs. 

Of  the' various  elements  derived  from  broken  down  tissues, 
and  consequently  designed  ■  for  excretion,  carbon  as  a  con- 
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stitiient  of  carbonic  acid,  passes  off  principally  by  the  lungs ; 
nitrogen,  as  a  constituent  of  urea,  by  the  kidneys,  hydrogen 
in  water  by, lungs,  kidneys  and  skin,  and  oxygen  in  various 
combinations  from  all  excretory  organs.  Earthy  matters, 
lime,  magnesia  and  the  like,  are  excreted  principally  by  the 
bowels,  as  is  phosphorus  by  the  kidneys,  and  salt  by  kidneys 
and  skin.  Animal  matter  also  partially  escapes,  principally 
by  the  bowels  and  skin. 

The  only  substance  which,  in  a  state  of  health,  furnished  by 
the  liver,  is  excreted  from  the  system,  is  biliverdin,  the  col- 
oring matter  of  the  bile,  which  also  contributes  largely  to  the 
color  of  the  feces. 

In  the  ox,  this  substance  is  similar  to  chlorophyl,  (the  col- 
oring matter  of  plants);  but  in  man  it  contains  nitrogen, 
which  chlorophyl  does  not.  What  disposal  is  made  of  the 
other  elements  of  the  bile,  will  be  shown  in  the  tract  on  hu- 
man physiology. 


CALORIFICATION. 

Warmth  is  essential  to  life.  It  was  stated  in  the  chapter  on 
combination,  that  whenever  oxygen  combines  with  another 
element,  heat  is  produced.  Now  the  oxygen  of  the  air  being 
in  a  state  of  mechanical  mixture  with  the  other  elements,  is 
easily  separated  from  them.  Accordingly  when  air  is  taken 
into  the  lungs,  the  oxygen  passes  through  the  thin  walls  of 
the  air-cells  and  blood-vessels,  into  the  blood,  and  floating 
with  it,  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen of  the  decayed  tissues  all  over  the  system.  Having  a 
powerful  affinity  for  these,  it  combines  with  the  one  to  form 
water  and  the  other  to  form  carbonic  acid,  which  are  excreted 
as  described  in  the  last  section.  With  other  matters  of  detail, 
the  conditions  of  the  entrance  of  the  oxygen  into  the  blood, 
the  mode  of  transportation  and  the  conditions  of  combination 
must  be  reserved  to  a  future  number.  Suffice  it  to  state,  at 
present,  that  this  combination,  occurring  as  it  does,  at  almost 
every  point  in  the  system,  everywhere  generates  heat  and 
maintains  a  universal  warmth. 


INNERVATION. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  section,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
neurine,  the  vesicular  and  the  fibrous,  with  a  corresponding 
difference  of  structure;    the  vesicular  being  the  principal 
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source  of  nervous  power,  and  the  fibrous  the  principal  means  of 
nervous  conduction.    The  one  is  the  battery,  the  other  the  wire. 

There  are  three  rudimentary  forms  of  arrangement  of  ner- 
vous matter ;  the  first  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of  vesicular 
ganglia  with  connecting  and  radiating  fibres ;  the  second,  an 
irregular  distribution  of  ganglia  throughout  the  organism, 
with  proceeding  fibres ;  the  tJhird,  a  vesicular  cord  extending 
along  the  middle  line  of  the  body  and  having  fibres  extending 
laterally  from  it  at  regular  intervals. 

The  first  is  found  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  symmetri- 
cal radiate,  surrounding  the  opening  into  the  gullet;  the 
second,  in  scattered  ganglia  of  the  unsymmetrical  mollusc ; 
and  the  third,  in  the  prolonged  nervous  cord  of  the  articulate. 

As  in  regard  to  modes  of  circulation,  qualities  of  blood, 
&c.,  the  vertebrate  include  the  forms  of  the  three  lower  de- 
partments. In  the  vertebrate,  the  first  is  seen  in  a  series  of 
ganglia,  united  by  connecting  fibres,  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  brain,  along  each  side  of  the  spinal  column  to  its  ex- 
tremity and  there  uniting  to  form  a  circle.  The  second  is 
seen  in  the  ganglia,  with  prolonged  fibres,  which  are  dis- 
tributed irregularly  throughout  the  viscera  of  the  great  cavi- 
ties, those  of  the  skull,  chest,  abdomen,  and  pelvis.  The 
last  is  seen  in  the  cerebro-spinal  cord,  which  extends  from 
the  skull  througli  the  spinal  vertebrae  to  their  extremity. 

The  ofiice  of  the  nervous  system,  as  thus  constituted,  is  to 
furnish,  by  the  influence  developed  chiefly  in  the  vesicular 
neurine,  a  stimulus  to  the  action  of  the  different  organs  and 
tissues,  as  well  as  to  serve  for  a  medium  of  mental  manifes- 
tation. In  animals  a  greater  display  of  energy  is  needed 
during  a  short  time;  hence  muscle  is  added,  to  communicate 
a  superior  capacity  for  motion,  a  heart  to  accelerate  the 
movement  of  the  nutritive  fluid,  and  a  nervous  system  as  a 
special  excitant  of  all  the  functions ;  this  capacity  so  to  act 
depending  upon  an  influence  proceeding  from  the  action  of 
the  blood,  chiefly  'upon  the  vesicular  neurine,  whose  cells 
are  exceedingly  sensitive.  The  influence  is  purely  physical, 
as  much  so  as  the  galvanic,  to  which  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance. 

The  first  two  systems  stimulate  principally  the  vegetative 
process.  The  last  is  in  especial  relation  with  voluntary 
muscular  motion  as  well  as  with  mind.* 

*  There  is  a  tendency  as  we  rise  in  the  animal  scale,  to  localization  of  that 
which,  lower  down,  is  diffused,  of  mental  relations  as  well  as  other  functions. 
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The  study  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  as  that  distin- 
guishing the  vertebrate,  is  one  of  especial  interest. 

This  column  is  of  a  duplicate  function  throughout  its  en- 
tire length.  This  double  function  is  conspicuous  in  the  spinal 
part  of  the  column  ;  in  which  the  anterior  half  in  man  (the 
lower  half  in  quadrupeds)  is  an  apparatus  for  the  production  of 
muscular  motion,  while  the  posterior  half  in  the  one  (that  is 
the  superior  half  in  the  other)  is  an  apparatus  for  sensation. 
The  one  receives  and  conve^^s  impressions  from  without,  the 
other  sends  impulses  to  motion  from  within. 

If  the  cord  of  the  thousand-footed  worm  is  divided  in  the 
middle,  the  legs  anterior  to  the  division  will  continue  to 
move  harmoniously,  while  those  posterior  to  the  divison,  be- 
ing moved  by  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  cord,  and 
wanting  the  unitizing  influence  of  the  head -ganglion,  move 
without  any  harmony. 

So  in  a  cold-blooded  vertebrate,  whose  head  has  been  re- 
moved with  the  apparatus  of  special  sensation,  if  the  foot  is 
pinched  an  impulse  is  sent  along  the  nerves  to  the  superior 
half  of  the  cord,  which  returns  from  the  inferior  half  of  the 
cord  as  an  impulse  to  motion,  and  the  leg  is  moved. 

So  in  man,  notwithstanding  that,  when  in  cases  of  press- 
ure upon  the  spinal  column  intercepting  communication  with 
the  brain,  a  red-hot  iron  placed  on  the  foot  will  not  cause 
pain,  yet  the  movement  of  a  feather  over  the  sole  of  the  foot 
will  cause  it  to  kick,  although  the  unfortunate  subject  en- 
joys no  sense  of  titillation.  But  it  is  the  brain  that  distin- 
guishes most  decidedly  between  the  higher  and  lower 
animals.  For  though  there  are  ganglia  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  cord  in  the  articulate  which  supply  sensation  as  well  as 
corresponding  ones  below  ;  yet  it  is  not  until  we  rise  to  the 
vertebrate  that  we  find  a  brain  proper. 

In  fishes  this  is  small  and  composed  of  five  principal  divi- 
visions ;  one  of  these  is  an  oblong  enlargement  of  the  spinal 
cord  resting  upon  a  groove  in  the  base  of  the  skull.  The 
other  four  are^arranged  upon  a  line  running  back^S'■ards  and 
forwards.  The  posterior  one  is  a  single  lobe  termed  the  cer- 
ebellum ;  the  next  forward  is  a  double  lobe  termed  the  optic 
lobes ;  next  before  them  is  another  double  lobe  termed 
the  striated  lobes  ;  and  most  anterior  are  two  lobes  termed 
the  olfactory  lobes. 

These  five  portions  are  all  like  the  spinal  column  com 
posed  of  vesicular  and  fibrous  neurine. 
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The  oblong  portion  contains  a  ganglion  devoted  to  the  sense 
of  hearing,  and  consequently  the  termination  of  the  auditory 
nerve. 

The  cerebellum  is  the  head  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  gives 
origin  to  no  nerves,  but  appears  to  be  a  concentration  of  the 
functions  of  the  cord,  and  is  merely  an  organ  of  impulse. 
But  being  farther  advanced  in  position,  it  is  also  farther  ad- 
vanced in  function.  Hence  its  impulsive  power  is  not  con- 
fined to  muscular  motion,  but  it  communicates  an  impulsive 
tendency  to  all  the  faculties,  which  is  most  strikingly  dis- 
played in  those  which  are  by  nature  the  strongest.  In  the 
sluggish,  round-mouthed,  mud-fishes,  and  in  the  dull  am- 
phibia and  reptiles,  the  cerebellum  is  peculiarly  small. 

The  optic  lobes  are,  as  the  name  indicates,  the  lobes  of 
sight,  and  in  them  terminate  the  optic  nerves. 

The  olfactory  lobes  are,  as  their  name  indicates,  also  the 
lobes  of  smell. 

Between  the  optic  lobes  behind  and  the  olfactory  before, 
are  the  striated  lobes.  These  are  the  lobes  of  sense — the 
lobes  in  which  the  sensations  of  the  fish,  whether  of  sight, 
smell,  hearing,  or  contact,  take  the  form  of  instinct.  It  is  the 
region  of  animal  instinct.  In  proportion  to  the  development 
of  the  striated  lobes  in  different  kinds  of  fish,  is  the  degree 
of  sagacity  displayed. 

In  the  rays  and  sharks  belonging  to  the  cartilaginous  fishes, 
a  layer  begins  to  form  above  the  striated  lobes,  which,  farther 
developed,  constitutes  the  hemispherical  layers  of  higher  an- 
imals. These  layers  already  present  slight  inequalities  of 
surface. 

They  gradually  enlarge  and  develop  through  birds  and  rep 
tiles  to  mammals — extending  backwards  and  forwards  so  as 
to  cover  more  and  more  the  lobes  that  are  so  conspicuous  in 
the  lower  fish. 

In  ascending  fi-om  the  lower  mammals  to  the  higher,  from 
the  opossum  to  the  ape,  the  development  of  the  hemispheres 
still  continues,  and  to  increase  its  surface  and  consequently 
its  power,  it  is  thrown  into  folds  termed  convolutions,  until 
at  length  in  the  ape  very  little  of  the  lobes  at  the  base  can 
be  seen  without  removing  the  hemispheres.  They  are  like 
the  basilar  lobes,  cojnposed  of  vesicular  and  fibrous  neurine. 
And  like  all  fibrous  neurine,  that  of  the  hemispheres  is  a 
source  of  physiological  influence.  But  their  principal  func- 
tion is  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  the  manifestation  of  mind. 
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While  the  striated  lobes  are  the  medium  of  instinct,  the  hem- 
ispheres are  the  medium  of  intellect.  Hence,  with  the  in- 
creased extent  of  its  convolutions,  we  find  an  increase  of 
intellect,  from  the  timid  sheep  to  the  half-reasoning  elephant. 

It  is  instructive  with  reference  to  the  animal  relation  of  man, 
that  his  brain,  in  its  development,  passes  through  all  the 
stages  here  mentioned,  from  the  incipient  brain  of  the  fish, 
to  the  fully  developed  hemispheres  of  man. 

Method,  system,  design,  are  nowhere,  perhaps,  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  successive  appearance  of  animals  upon 
our  earth  in  af  gradual  process  of  preparation  for  a  higher 
destiny,  in  such  an  order  that  the  earlier  resembled  the  embry- 
onic condition  of  the  later,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  time,  each  higher  in  the  course  of  its  development 
passes  through  the  forms  of  all  below  it.  So  that  each  one 
passes  through  a  number  of  stages  proportioned  to  its  eleva- 
tion in  the  animal  scale. 

We  behold,  here,  a  plan  which  includes  all  forms  and  all 
time.  We  have  constant  assurance,  if  any  were  needed,  that 
the  same  mind  which  originally  devised  the  creation  and 
caused  the  earth  to  bring  forth  new  races  as  old  ones  disap- 
peared, which  re-peopled  the  earth  with  a  new  race  after 
sinking  it  beneath  the  waste  of  waters,  still  reigns,  and 
still  pursues  His  unchanging  plan  in  the  constant  creation 
which  He  is  exhibiting  before  us. 


PROPAGATION. 

The  propagation  of  the  animal  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  vegetable.  Some  of  the  radiate  may  be  propaga- 
ted like  a  plant,  by  budding.  And  in  some  of  the  articulate, 
a  process  of  propagation  occurs  radically  the  same  as  the 
propagation  of  vegetables  by  the  cell-multiplication ;  succes- 
sive rings  come  off,  each  of  which  becomes  a  perfect  animal 
and  proceeds  to  multiply  in  a  similar  manner.  But  the 
general  mode  of  propagation,  and  the  exclusive  one  in  the 
higher  ranks,  is  in  animals  as  in  vegetables,  by  the  union  of 
the  contents  of  two  cells.  As  in  vegetables,  so  in  animals, 
there  are  two  classes  of  cells,  the  one  class  corresponding  to 
the  ovarian  cells,  the  other  to  the  pollen-cells.  In  structure 
those  corresponding  to  the  pollen-cells  resemble  the  phyto- 
zoaires  in  possessing  cilia,  and  being  endowed  with  spontane- 
ous motion.     As  in  vegetables,  so  in  animals,  the,  ovarian 
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cells  ripen  periodically,  and  if  at  this  time  a  phytozoaire 
cell  mingles  its  contents  with  those  of  an  ovarian  cell,  the 
latter  is  thereby  fertilized.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  fertiliza- 
tion, too,  as  in  the  vegetable  so  in  the  animal,  a  turbidness 
occurs  in  the  ovarian  cell  which  begins  to  divide  into  innu- 
merable cells ;  some  of  these  at  length  assume  the  form  of  an 
embryo.  Others  constitute  a  suspensor,  the  suspensor  ter- 
minating in  cells,  which,  as  in  the  vegetable,  communicate 
with  the  enclosing  vesicle.  Thus  the  starting  point  of  veg- 
etable and  animal  is  the  same,  a  microscopic  cell  whose  con- 
tents are  a  compound  of  those  of  two  cells.  At  first  the 
animal  embryo  is  nourished  exactly  as  the  vegetable.  Its  cir- 
culation passes  through  all  forms,  from  the  vegetable  up  to  its 
own  plane,  and  the  brain  of  the  highest  animal  is  an  aggre- 
gation of  the  brains  of  all  meaner  forms. 

Wherever  we  turn,  indications  of  one  designing  mind  meet 
our  eyes.  Wherever  we  turn,  we  are  reminded  that  this  same 
infinite  mind  is  by  gradual  steps  leading  the  creation  on- 
wards. And  they  only  are  in  the  path  that  Deity  has  traced 
who  are  aiming  to  advance.  And  let  no  one  spurn  the  know- 
ledge of  things  have  display  so  much  method  and  such  lim- 
itless wisdom  in  their  devising.  They  are  placed  within 
our  reach,  and  we  are  provided  with  appropriate  powers  that 
we  may  learn,  even  though  all  the  results  of  that  learning 
may  not  at  once  appear.  There  is  nothing  too  mean  for  man 
to  study,  which  was  worthy  of  God  to  create.  Each  insig- 
nificant thing  is  the  work  of  Omnipotence,  and  is  illumined 
with  a  ray  of  that  Omniscience  which  shines  in  the  minutest 
as  in  the  most  vast,  in  the  animalcule,  remote  by  size,  as  in 
the  fixed  star,  remote  by  space. 

EEPLY 

To  the  article  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Metcalf,  contained  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Homoiopathy ,  No.  II,  purporting  to  he  a  Criticism 
on  my  ^'Domestic  Physician.'^ 

BY    J.    H.    PULTE,    M.    D. 

"  People  living  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones." — O'd  Proverb, 

The  readers  of  the  "North  American  Homoeopathic  Journal" 
will  have  observed  in  its  2nd  or  May  No.,  an  article  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  J.  W.  Metcalf,  of  New  York,  purporting  to  be  a  criticism 
on  **Dr.  Pulte's  Domestic  Physician." 

29 
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Criticism  is  a  legitimate  and  necessary  branch  of  literature,  par- 
ticularly in  our  times,  where  the  quantity  of  new  books  on  all  sub- 
jects render  a  critical  guide  indispensable.  The  office  of  a  critic  is 
of  the  most  sacred  and  responsible  nature ;  from  his  judgment, 
the  public  opinion  derives,  to  a  great  extent,  its  elements  of  life 
and  growth  ;  but  he  can  only  hold  this  high  position  as  long  as  he 
discharges  the  duties  of  his  office  with  impartiality,  urbanity  and 
research.  When  he  ceases  to  be  a  gentleman,  who  is  always  truth- 
ful and  courteous,  and  displays  ignorance,  malice  and  envy,  the 
critic  becomes  a  libelist,  an  odium  and  moral  nuisance  to  society, 
which  ought  to  be  rid  of  his  pestilential  influence  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. For  this  class  of  criminals,  the  courts  of  the  country  afford 
redress,  and  punishment  is  frequently  dealt  out  to  them;  but  as 
these  judicial  processes  are  seldom  expeditious,  one-half  of  the 
benefit  for  the  public  is  gone  before  the  slanderer  of  his  fellow- 
men  is  reached  by  the  law.  It  has  been  found  more  efficient  to  ex- 
terminate these  moral  vampires  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  di- 
rected in  the  proper  channel,  in  order  to  know  and  detest  these 
enemies  of  public  morals. 

Before  this  tribunal,  I  will  now  summon  Dr.  J.  W.  Metcalf,  of 
New  York,  and  examine  fairly  and  quietly  the  article  referred  to 
at  the  beginning.  As  a  great  many  of  my  readers  might  not  be 
in  possession  of  the  "  North  American  Homoeopathic  Journal,"  I 
give  the  slanderous  piece  of  Dr.  Metcalf  in  full  at  the  end  of  this 
pamphlet,  to  facilitate  comparison.  Before  I  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  more  important  points  at  issue,  I  will  give  a  his- 
tory of  matters  connected  with  this  case,  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  motives  and  purposes  which  prompted  Metcalf  to 
write  or  undersign  such  a  libelous  article. 

After  it  had  become  apparent,  in  the  early  days  of  Homoeo- 
pathy, that  the  Allopathic  profession  generally  rejected  its  doc- 
trines, the  adherents  of  Homoeopathy  became  more  zealous  to 
influence  public  opinion  in  their  favor  ;  popular  treatises  were  is- 
sued for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  soon  small  works  on  the 
treatment  of  diseases  for  domestic  use,  made  their  appearance. 
Caspari  was  one  of  the  first  who  attempted  a  more  extensive  work 
of  this  kind,  which  is  very  popular  up  to  this  day.  Shortly  after, 
*'  Hartmann's  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases"  appeared,  intended 
solely  for  the  profession,  yet  containing  an  arrangement  in  the 
grouping  of  diseases  and  remedies,  which  could  be  made  availa- 
ble for  the  laity.  Bering's  first  edition  of  his  "  Domestic  Physi- 
cian" appeared  after  the  second  edition  of  Hartmann  had  been  is- 
sued, and  is  indebted  to  the  latter  for  almost  all  the  prescriptions  it 
contains,  save  those  peculiar  to  Hering,  where  he  gives  old  house- 
remedies,  not  strictly  homoeopathic,  a  place  in  his  collection :  or 
where,  for  instance,  he  prescribes  powdered  sulphur  to  be  carried 
in  the  stockings  as  a  preventative  against  the  return  of  fever  and 
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ague,  or  the  application  of  leeches  in  croup,  at  a  time  when  he 
himself  pronounces  the  patient  beyond  recovery.  We  could  men- 
tion, if  we  had  space,  more  of  these  genuine  peculiarities  of  Her- 
ing.  All  the  editions  of  Hering's  "Domestic  Physician,"  up  to 
the  fifth,  which  is  the  last,  give  no  diagnosis  or  pathology  of  dis- 
ease. This  peculiar  feature  of  his  work  never  was  followed  by 
any  other  writer  on  the  same  subject,  and  I  merely  point  at  it 
here  so  prominently,  in  order  to  show  that,  as  soon  as  he  introdu- 
ced pathological  diagnosis  into  the  last  or  fifth  edition,  he  took  it 
almost  word  for  word  from  Laurie,  without  giving  the  least  credit 
for  it ;  nay,  even  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Laurie  in  the 
preface.  In  this  respect  he  acted  in  the  same  manner  as  when  his 
first  edition  had  been  compiled  from  Caspari,  Hartmann  and  oth- 
ers. Laurie  had,  several  years  previous,  issued  a  "■  Domestic 
Physician"  entirely  on  the  plan  of  Hartmann's,  taking  the  patho- 
logy of  Hufeland  for  his  model,  without  even  mentioning  his  name. 
The  appearance  of  Laurie's  **  Domestic  Physician"  was  very  det- 
rimental to  the  sale  of  Hering's,  and  the  latter,  in  order  to  remain 
in  market,  altered  his  fourth  edition  completely  after  the  model  of 
Laurie's,  embodying  in  it  from  Laurie,  whole  "pages  without  chang- 
ing a  word,  and  without  giving  the  least  credit ;  yet,  nothing  was 
mentioned  of  this  **most  astounding  piece  of  hterary  piracy  that 
has  ever  come  under  our  notice,"  by  his  reviewer,  Dr.  Metcalf, 
in  the  first  No.  of  the  ''North  American  Homoeopathic  Journal;" 
on  the  contrary,  everything  was  orignal,  fresh  from  the  brain  of 
Hering,  and  no  mistake.  We  subjoin  in  the  note  below,  this  clev- 
er review  on  Hering's  work,  by  Metcalf,*  inviting  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  the  cringing  construction  of  its  contents  and  beg- 
ging not  to  forget  that  Metcalf  is  the  co-editor  of  Hering  for  the 
same  journal  in  which  the  puffing  takes  place. 

My  "  Domestic  Physician"  had  appeared  shortly  before  Hering's 
last  edition;  its  contents  had  been  prepared  for  years;  for  the 
pathology,  Hufeland  had  been  chosen  as  the  most  popular  expos- 
itor of  that  branch,  yet  Scboenlein  had  been  consulted,  and  fre- 
quently ray  own  experience  was  given,  where  both  did  not  suit  or 

*  It  is  only  necessary  for  xis  to  announce  the  publication  of  the  fifth  edition 
©f  this  deservedly  popular  domestic  manual.  The  appearance  of  seven  successive 
editions  in  Germany,  of  five  in  this  country,  and  its  recent  translation  into  the 
French  language,  are  a  sufficient  testimony  to  its  value.  We  notice  the  addi- 
tion of  nearly  a  hundred  pages  of  new  matter,  the  more  full  description  of 
some  diseases,  and  the  introduction  of  several  which  did  not  appear  in  the 
last  edition.  The  part  relating  totht  diseases  of  women  and  children,  which 
was  ihcn  contributed,  by  another  hand,  is  supplied  in  the  present  issue  by  the 
author  himself  ;  a  great  improvement,  as  it  gives  to  the  work  a  desirable  com- 
pleteness, which  the  productions  of  different  individuals  can  never  present. 

We  are  also  happy  to  say,  that  the  paper,  printing,  and  typographical  ar 
rangement  of  the  copy  before  us,  are  very  decided  advances  upon  previous 
editions  ;  though  we  beg  the  respectable  publishers  not  to  suppose  that  they 
have  yet  attained  the  maximum  of  what  is  desirable  in  these  respects. 
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suflace.  Mention  was  made  of  these  facts,  however,  in  the  pre- 
face, and  every  honorable  critic  would  have  been  satisfied,  except 
Dr.  Metcalf,  who  could  swallow  with  ease  and  relish  Hering's 
whole  pages  where  no  credit  had  been  given — the  scissors  even 
had  not  been  necessary — but  choked  at  my  lines,  which  bore  the 
mark  of  considerable  labor  in  adapting  them  for  popular  use,  and 
for  which  even  credit  had  been  given.  Reader,  dost  thou  not  think 
involuntarily  on  the  Pharisee  in  the  Bible? 

My  reasons  for  publishing  this  work  were  simply  the  need  of  a 
manual  for  the  people,  which  could  be  understood  and  be  of  real 
service  to  them.  Neither  ambition  nor  gain  prompted  me  to  the 
arduous  labor  of  preparing  its  pages;  but  having  found  that 
neither  Bering  nor  Laurie  suited  the  people,  I  had  conceived  and 
prepared  by  degrees  my  present  work.  In  its  preparation,  I  con- 
sulted, of  course,  the  best  authors  of  our  school,  who,  in  their  turn 
had  drawn  from  that  only  fountain  of  our  knowledge,  the  '^Mate- 
ria Medica  Fura.*'  No  one  has  an  especial  claim  to  the  group  of 
symptoms,  by  which  N^ux  vomica  is  distinguished  in  the  cure  of 
piles,  and  so  on,  with  all  the  other  indications.  I  drew  from  the 
same  source  that  Hering  and  others  had  done,  namely,  from  Hart- 
mann  and  Jahr.  The  raisonment  of  Metcalf  in  this  respect  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  the  ridiculous  and  ignorant.  Poor  man!  he  knows 
only  of  two  therapeutic  authorities,  'Laurie  and  Hering,  wlio, 
according  to  his  opinion,  have  taken  all  that  they  ever  have  pub- 
lished from  their  own  brains  !  Risum  teneatis,  amici !  It  comes 
better  still ;  Hering's  work  particularly  was  useless  for  comparing 
or  consulting.  The  only  article  which  was  taken  from  Hering,  was 
that  oi poisoned  wounds,  in  the  cure  of  which  I  had  no  experience. 
This  fact  was  stated,  together  with  an  acknowledgment. 

I  introduced  into  the  family  practice,  for  the  first  time,  the  use 
of  the  higher  potencies,  which  had  to  be  done  throughout  the  whole 
work,  lending  to  it  a  feature  altogether  original,  and  not  possess- 
ed by  any  former  one.  I  condensed  the  prescriptions  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, giving  only  those  s^fhich,  according  to  my  experience,  had  helped 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  in  this  manner  facilitating  the  choice  of 
remedies  in  an  astonishing  degree.  Any  one  comparing  diflerent 
**  Domestic  Physicians"  with  my  work  in  this  respect,  will  soon  find 
the  proofs.  That  this  process  required  a  great  experience,  no  phy- 
sician will  deny;  it  was  only  left  for  Dr.  Metcalf  to  expose  his  silly 
madness,  by  sneering  at  the  "results  of  sixteen  years  practice." 

Again,  I  introduced  treatises  on  sciences  intimately  connected 
with  a  successful  domestic  practice,  and  these  were  prepared  after 
works  which  had  acquired  a  noted  popularity.  Here  I  must  re- 
mark, that  it  is  not  true,  as  Dr.  Metcalf  asserts,  that  **  the  next  80 
pages  were  taken  word  for  word,^^  etc.,  neither  that  the  article  on 
Hydropathy  was  at  all  taken  from  Dr.  Cutter's  work,  as  it  did  not 
treat  on  that  subject  in  the  least.     Any  one  who  compares  my  re- 
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marks  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  with  those  of  Dr.  Cutter's  will 
soon  perceive  that,  although  I  followed  his  truly  admirable  ar- 
rangement, yet  a  great  amount  of  discriminating  labor  had  to  be 
performed  by  me,  in  condensing  such  a  mass  of  matter,  in  Cutter's 
work,  over  300  pages,  into  the  small  space  of  30  pages  in  my  own 
work  (not  80  pages,  as  Dr.  Metcalf  will  have  it.)  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  condense  voluminous  and  weighty  subjects  in  a  smaller 
space,  remaining  still  intelhgible,  and  omitting  nothing  of  impor- 
tance. My  object  was  to  give  a  cursory  view  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  thereby  instructing  as  mnch  as  possible  in  a  short 
space  ;  on  account  of  this  great  labor  which  I  had  to  bestow  on 
such  a  treatise,  I  call  it  my  own,  and  no  one  will  deny  my  right, 
except  when  imbued  with  sinister  motives. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  ''Abridged  Materia  Medica/'  which  I 
gave  at  the  end  of  the  work,  and  on  account  of  which  Dr.  Metcalf  bursts 
out  in  the  following :  **To  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 2^ep- 
per-hox  principle,  on  which  those  italics  w^ere  inserted,  the  value  of 
this  part  of  Dr.  Pulte's  work  will  be  apparent."  This  expression  of 
his,  touches  deeply  at  the  veracity  of  the  early  fathers  of  Homoeopa- 
thy, even  Hahnemann  himself,  and  needs  no  farther  comment  of 
mine,  but  that  the  sneer  thus  recklessly,  and  without  qualification 
thrown  out,  becomes  in  the  highest  degree  impious  and  disgusting. 

Thus,  I  have  given  a  sketch  of  my  work,  which  was  offered  to 
the  public  at  a  time  when  thousands  of  copies  of  other  "  Domestic 
Physicians"  had  been  offered  in  market,  and  Hering's  fifth  edition 
was  issued  to  re-engage  lost  ground,  for  which  purpose  it  had 
been  studded  with  the  feathers  of  other  birds  ;  this  last  edition  of 
Hering,  should,  as  Rademacher,  its  publisher,  expected,  success- 
fully drive  Laurie  out  of  the  market,  after  which,  he  feared  no 
rival  to  compete  with  a  flourishing  sale.  But  in  a  short  time 
Rademacher  had  to  find  out,  that  even  Hering's  fifth  edition,  im- 
proved as  it  was,  would  not  sell,  as  numbers  of  copies  were  sent 
back  from  the  west  to  the  disappointed  bookseller.  Even  in  the 
east,  in  the  very  city  of  Philadelphia,  my  work  made  sad  havoc 
among  his  former  customers.  His  wrath  now  broke  out  in  open 
denunciation,  and  then  that  plot  was  formed  which  should  drive 
per  fas  aut  nefas  my  work  out  of  the  market.  The  greediness  of 
an  avaricious  bookseller,  therefore,  was  the  moving  cord  to  this 
shameful  spectacle  in  the  columns  of  a  literary  periodical,  it  was 
the  jounctum  saliens  of  this  miserable  affair.  To  accomplish  his 
object  he  did  not  shrink  from  trying  to  rob  another  of  his  repu- 
tation, even  if  it  had  to  be  done  by  the  most  dishonest  means, 
which  really  were  used  as  I  will  show  hereafter.  I  introduce  now 
an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Rademacher  to  Dr.  Davis  of 
Cincinnati,  who  had  the  sale  of  my  work.  Although  a  private 
letter,  it  was  intended  by  its  author  to  have  an  effect  on  the  pub- 
lic, and  is  here  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  contains 
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in  every  particular,  the  germ  of  Dr.  Metcalf 's  criticism,  even  to 
the  choice  of  words  and  sentences  : 

**  You  will  know  well  enough  that  Dr.  Pulte's  work  would  nev- 
er have  come  to  life  if  it  had  not  been  for  Hering's  fourth  edition. 
This  you  will  see  yourself,  by  comparing  the  books.  Dr.  Calvin 
Cutter's  Treatise  on  Anatomy,  etc.,  has  also  been  plundered  in  a 
shameful  manner  without  having  received  the  least  credit  for  it,  for 
compare  pp.  399,  40u,  401,  etc.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  any  one 
can  publish  a  medical  work,  and  even  if  he  were  no  physician  of 
sixteen  years  practice.'^ 

*'  The  editors  of  the  Cincinnati  Journal  show  very  little  judg- 
ment in  saying  that  Dr.  Pulte's  work  is  superior  to  any  work  of 
the  kind  they  have  seen,  and  we  shall  soon  see  what  the  judgment 
of  more  competent  editors  about  the  matter  will  6e." 

After  threatening  Dr.  Davis  with  establishing  an  agency  of  his 
own  in  Cincinnati,  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

'*  For  we  consider  Cincinnati  entirely  lost  to  us,  and  we  must 
have  one  there  to  take  care  of  our  interest.  (Remember  not  the 
people's  but  Radamacher's  interest.)  Time  will  show  whether  you 
would  have  made  more  by  selling  Hering's  or  Pulte's  Domestic." 

This  letter  was  written  in  March,  and  one  can  hardly  get  rid  of 
the  idea  that  its  contents  were  transferred  substantially  into  the 
article  of  Metcalf's,  which  appeared  in  May.  Kademacher  wanted 
to  stop  the  growing  popularity  of  my  work ;  he  therefore,  formed 
his  plan  of  operation,  and  found  in  Metcalf  the  willing  tool  to  car- 
ry it  out.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  combination  of  causes, 
to  have  produced  such  strange,  and  for  Dr.  Metcalf's  personcd  rep- 
utation, so  fatal  results.  Could  even  money  prompt  any  one,  ex- 
cept a  criminal  by  profession,  to  disregard  his  honor  and  dignity  so 
far  as  to  publish  ?,  gross  falsehood -eig^iiw^i  the  fair  name  of  another  ? 
And  strange  to  say,  of  this  crime,  Dr.  Metcalf  made  himsxslf  guilty. 
He  says,  on  page  299  : 

"  The  next  eighty  pages  of  the  book,  containing  popular  infor- 
mation, on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Hygiene  and  Hydropathy, 
are  taken  without  any  achmnoledgement  and  almost  word  for  word, 
from  a  school  book  in  common  use." 

The  italics  are  my  own,  and  shall  point  out,  where  Dr.  Metcalf 
suppressed  the  truth,  thereby  evidently  trying  to  wrong  me  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  his  statement  does  not 
contain  one  word  of  truth.  On  page  398  of  my  "Domestic  Physi- 
cian," after  the  introduction  to  the  article  on  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology, it  thus  reads  in  a  conspicuous  note  :  "  If  a  more  extended 
acquaintance  is  desired  with  these  necessary  branches  of  practical 
medicine,  it  can  be  satisfactorily  found  in  the  work  of  Calvin  Cut- 
ter, M.  D.,  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  which  we  fol- 
lowed in  its  admirable  and popidar  arrangement.'" 

Here  is  not  merely  an  acknowledgment  in  clear,  unequivocal 
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words,  sweeping  the  whole  ground  at  once,  but  more  than  that,  a 
recommendation  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Cutter,  from  which  I  had 
made  the  extracts.  Alas  !  for  poor  human  nature,  how  could  Dr. 
Metcalf  make  himself  guilty  of  thus  publicly  uttering  a  falsehood 
against  one  who  had  never  done  him  any  harm  ? 

How  could  he  thus  trifle  with  a  good  character  and  reputation, 
if  he  ever  possessed  them  ?  I  cannot  comprehend  it;  my  knowledge 
in  regard  to  Dr.  Metcalf,  amounts  to  about  nothing  at  all.  I  never 
heard  of  him  professionally,  although  I  have  been  in  the  Homoeo- 
pathic ranks  of  this  country  almost  from  the  beginning  ;  whether 
he  is  a  reliable  man  or  merely  one  of  those  who  ride  into  notoriety 
by  hanging  themselves  on  the  coat-tails  of  others,  I  do  not  know — 
must  however,  confess  that  what  I  knew  of  him  as  an  author,  pre- 
vious to  his  attack  on  me,  did  not  impresn  me  favorably ;  his  arti- 
cle on  Bibliography,  in  the  first  number  of  the  North  American 
Journal,  could  have  been  compiled  by  any  school -boy  just  as  well, 
as  it  did  not  contain  anything  worthy  of  notice,  but  the  titles  of  the 
books,  gathered  in  a  library ;  this  however,  does  not  influence  the 
present  question  ;  a  limited  cultivation  of  the  mind  does  not  ne- 
cessarily carry  along  a  deterioration  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Metcalf  may 
be  in  a  scientific  direction  incapacitated  for  any  great  achievement, 
yet  his  heart  might  be  good  and  his  character  an  estimable  one. 
I  confess,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  conceive,  how  Dr.  Metcalf 
co"uld  publish  the  above  untrue  statement,  thus  trifling  with  his 
character,  except  on  the  supposition  that  he  did  not  know  what 
he  had  undersigned,  that  other  persons  made  up  the  article,  to 
which  he  merely  lent  his  name.    ■  Sainenti  sot! 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  show  that  the  charge  of  'literary  piracy' 
made  against  me  by  Dr.  Metcalf,  is  unjust  and  false,  and  ought  to 
have  beendirected  by  Metcalf  towards  other  points,  where  it  would 
have  stuck  firmly.  Whenever  I  found  it  necessary  to  avail  myself 
of  the  labors  of  others,  I  freely  acknowledged  the  source ;  in  the 
case  of  the  article  on  yellow  fever,  I  gave  even  the  reason  why  I  had 
done  so.  I  leave  it  for  any  one  to  judge, whether  such  conduct  can 
be  called  "literary  piracy,"  and  on  what  ground  Metcalf  could 
have  the  impudence  to  charge  me  with  it.  The  genuine  literary  pi- 
racy laid  much  nearer  his  own  door;  we  will  submit  some  proofs  of 
this  below,  which  will  be  startling  and  conclusive  to  every  one. 

Literary  piracy  consists  in  the  appropriation  of  the  writings  of 
others  without  giving  them  a  fair  compensation,  either  in  money, 
where  it  is  possible,  or  by  an  acknowledgment,  giving  the  name  of 
the  author.  If  any  other  construction  can  be  given  to  it,  all  the 
authors  in  the  world  would  be  literary  pirates,  as  each  one,  more 
or  less,  has  used  the  works  of  others.  But  it  is  honorable  and 
fair,  to  give  credit ;  if  this  is  not  done  and  the  source  kept  a  secret, 
the  charge  of  literary  piracy  is  justfied.  Such  a  case  presents  it- 
self in  Hering's  fifth  edition,  as  the  following  specimen  will  show  : 
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Hering — Fifth  Edition. 

Bronchitis,  p.  204. 

This  disease  consists  of  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchi,  and  is  divided  into  acute  and 
chronic.  Of  the  former  it  is  inteuded 
more  particularly  to  treat.  The  disor- 
der is  of  frequent  occurrence,  both  as  a 
primary  affection,  and  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  measles,  scarlatina,  small- 
pox, hooping  cough,  <fec. 

The  most  prominent  symptoms  of 
acute  bronchitis  are :  Chilliness,  suc- 
ceeded by  fever;  hoarseness;  difficulty 
of  respiration;  severe,  frequent,  and 
distressing  cough,  at  first  dry  or  with 
scanty  expectoration  of  frothy  or  vis- 
cid mucus,  which  subsequently  be- 
comes copious  and  sometimes  streaked 
with  blood  ;  constriction  at  the  chest 
with  a  feeling  of  oppression  ;  general 
weakness,  foul  tongue,  and  loss  of  ap 
petite;  rapid  pulse,  increased  difficulty 
of  respiration;  paleness  of  the  lips,  ca- 
daverous and  anxious  countenance, 
loud  wheezing,  and  on  applying  the 
ear  to  the  chest,  a  louder  sound  than 
the  natural  respiration,  either  rattling, 
whistling,  or  droning,  or  harsh  and 
broken,  according  to  the  advance  of 
the  disease. 

In  the  cases  which  terminate  favor- 
ably, the  first  symptoms  of  improve- 
ment are  a  greater  freedom  of  breath- 
ing, with  remission  of  the  fever,  and 
an  alteration  in  the  expectoration, 
which  becomes  thicker,  whiter,  and 
diminished  in  quantity.  But  when  a 
disease  takes  an  unfavorable  turn,  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  increases,  : 
state  of  excessive  debility  and  collapse 
supervenes;  the  face  becomes  livid,  the 
body  covered  with  a  cold  and  clammy 
sweat;  the  mucus  accumulates  rapidly 
in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  cough, 
Tvhich  has  become  feeble  through  the 
exhausted  and  sinking 'energies  of  the 
patient,  is  insufficient  for  its  ejection  ; 
aeration  of  the  blood  in  the  cells  of 
the  lungs  is  prevented;  cerebral  symp- 
toms declare  themselves  from  impeded 
circulation,  or  the  effect  of  uuarterializ- 
ed  blood  circulating  in  the  brain,  and 
the  patient  is  carried  off  in  a  state  of 
asphyxia. 


Laurie — Hull's  Edition. 
Bronchitis,  p.  225. 

This  disease  consists  of  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  and 
is  divided  into  acute  and  chronic.  Of 
the  former  it  is  intended  more  particu- 
larly to  treat,  The  disorder  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  both  as  an  idiopathic 
affection,  and  as  a  concomitant  of  mea- 
sles, scarlatino,  smallpox,  hooping 
cough,  (fee. 

Diagnosis  of  Acute  Bronchitis.  Chil- 
liness, succeeded  by  fever;  hoarseness, 
difficulty  of  respiration ;  severe,  fre- 
quent and  distressing  cough,  at  first 
dry  or  with  scanty  expectoration  of 
frothy  or  viscid  mucus,  which  subse- 
quently becomes  copious  and  some- 
times streaked  with  blood;  constriction 
at  the  chest  with  a  feeling  of  oppres- 
sion; general  weakness,  foul  tongue, 
and  loss  of  appetite ;  rapid  pulse,  in- 
crease of  the  difficulty  of  respiration  ; 
wliich  sometimes  approaches  to  a  feel- 
ing of  suffocation;  paleness  of  the  lips, 
cadaverous  and  anxious  countenance, 
loud  wheezing,  and  on  applying  the 
ear  to  the  chest,  a  louder  sound  than 
the  natural  respiration,  either  rattling, 
whistling,  or  droning,  or  harsh  and 
broken,  according  to  the  advance  of 
the  disease. 

In  the  cases  which  terminate  favor- 
ably, the  first  symptoms  of  improve- 
ment which  set  in  are  a  greater  freedom 
of  breathing,  with  remission  of  the 
fever,  and  an  alteration  in  the  expec- 
toration, which  becomes  thicker,  whiter 
and  diminished  in  quantity.  But  when 
the  disease  takes  an  unfavorable  turn, 
rhe  difficulty  of  breathing  increases,  a 
■^tate  of  excessive  debility  and  collapse 
supervenes;  the  face  becomes  livid,  the 
body  covered  with  a  cold  and  clammy 
sweat,  the  mucus  accumulates  rapidly 
in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  cough, 
which  has  become  feeble  through  the 
exhausted  and  sinking  energies  of  the 
patient,  is  insufficient  for  its  ejection  ; 
aeration  of  the  blood  in  the  cells  of  the 
lungs  is  prevented;  cerebral  symptoms 
declare  themselves  from  impeded  cir- 
culation, or  the  effect  of  unarterialized 
blood  circulating  in  the  brain,  and  the 
patient  is  carried  off  in  a  state  of  as- 
phyxia. 
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In  many,  and  the  most  dangeroust     In  many,  and  the  most  dangerous 
eases  of  acute  bronchitis,   although  afcases  of  acute  bronchitis,  although  a 
degree  of  oppression  at  the  chest  be 
present,  no  particular  pain,  heat  of  skin 


nor  fever,  may  exist ;  this  is  the  most 
insidious  form  of  the  disease,  in  which 


degree  of  oppression  at  the  chest  be 
present,  no  particular  pain,  heat  of  skin 


nor  fever,  may  exist;  this  is  the  most 
insidious  form  of  the  disease,  in  vrhich 


it  is  but  too  frequently  neglected  untiliit  is  but  too  frequently  neglected  until 
beyoud  the  power  of  the  physician'sjbeyond  the  power  of  the  pliysician's 
art;  this  occurs  most  frequently  in  chil-jart;  this  occurs  most  frequently  in  chil- 
dren who  may  apparently  be  only'dren  who  may  apparently  be  only 
troubled  with  a  slight  wheezing,  ofjtroubled  Avith  a  slight  wheezing,  of 
which  scarcely  any  notice  is  taken  or,which  scarcely  any  notice  is  taken  or 
any  medical  aid  called  in,  until  sud-lany  medical  aid  called  in,  until  sud- 
denly suffocation  threatens,  or  somejdenly  suffocation  threatens,  or  some 
organic  lesion  is  produced,  so  that  anorganic  lesion  is  produced,  so  that  an 
affection  which  probably  might  have 'affection  which  probably  might  have 
been  easily  subdued  at  the  onset,  is  been  easily  subdued  at  the  onset,  is 


now  beyond  control. 

The  frequency  of  the  disease  in  in 
fancy  and  early  life,  deserves  a  par- 


now  beyond  control. 

The  frequency  of  the  disease  in  in- 
fancy and  early  life,  deserves  a  particu- 


ticular  notice.  It  generally  commences ,!lar  notice.  It  generally  commences,  as 
as  in  adults,  with  the  symptoms  of  alin  adults,  with  the  symptoms  of  a  com- 
coramon  catarrh;  the  breathing  becomesjmon  catarrh;  the  breathing  becomes 
quick  and  oppressed,  and  from  the  quick  and  oppressed,  and  from  the  in- 
increased  action  of  the  diaphragm,  the'creased  action  of  the  diaphragm,  the 
abdomen  becomes  prominent;  both  the  abdomen  becomes  prominent;  both  the 


shoulders  and  nostrils  are  in  continual 
motion,  but  the  wheezing  is  often  more 
marked  than  the  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion, and  on  applying  the  ear  to  the 
chest,  a  mucous  rattle  is  heard  over 
almost  every  part;  expectoration  some- 
times temporarily  relieves,  and  occa- 
sionally the  mucus  is  expelled  from  the 
air-passages  by  vomiting;  the  counte 
nance  is  pale  and  anxious,  and  some 
what  livid: — these  symptoms  are  inter 
rupted  and  relieved  by  occasional  re- 
missions, during  which  the  child  gen- 
erallv  appears  drowsy;  but  they  return 


shoulders  and  nostrils  are  in  continual 
motion,  but  the  wheezing  is  often  more 
inarked  than  the  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion, and  on  applying  tlie  ear  to  the 
chest,  a  mucous  rattle  is  heard  over  al- 
most every  part ;  expectoration  some- 
times temporarily  relieves,  and  occa- 
sionally the  mucus  is  expelled  from  the 
air-passages  by  vomiting  ;  the  counte- 
nance is  pale  and  anxious,  and  some- 
what livid: — these  symptoms  are  in- 
terrupted and  relieved  by  occasional 
remissions,  during  which  the  child 
generallv  appears  drowsy;  but  they  re- 


with  additional  severity,  and,  if  not.kurn  with  additional  severity,  and,  if 
checked,  an  accession  of  extreme  dysp- not  checked,  an  accession  of  extreme 
noea  ensues,  and  death  takes  placeldyspnosa  ensues,  and  death  takes  place 
from  suffocation.  When  sore  throat  isirom  suffocation.  When  sore  throat  is 
also  present,  coughing  produces  con-|also  present,  coughing  produces  con- 
siderable pain,  and  the  child  for  thatlsiderable  pain,  and  the  child  for  that 
reason  frequently  endeavors  to  sup-|reason  frequently  endeavors  to  sup- 
press it.  I'here  is  also  impaired  ap  Ipress  it.  There  is  also  impaired  appe- 
petite,  with  thirst,  although  when  the  tite,witL  thirst,  although  when  theclis- 
disease  has^advanced,  it  is  found  difd- lease  has  advanced,  it  is  found  difficult 
cult  to  take  a  long  draught,  from  itsjto  take  a  long  draught,  from  its  impe- 
impeding  respiration:  this  is  very  ob-'ding  respiration:  this  is  very  observa- 
servable  with  children  at  the  breast,  ble  with  children  at  the  breast,  who, 
who,  after  eagerly  seizing  the  nipple,  after  eagerly  seizing  the  nipple,  will 
will  bite  it,  and  discontinue  sucking, 'bite  it,  and  discontinue  sucking,  cry, 
cry,  and  throw  back  the  head,  and  afterjand  throw  back  tlie  head,  and  afier 
vomiting  up  the  phlegm,  continue  for  vomiting  up  the  phlegm,  continue  for 
some  time  in  that  position.  (sometime  in  that  position. 
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In  some  cases,  from  the  character  of.  In  some  cases;  from  the  character  of 
the  voice  and  cough,  bronchitis  has  the  voice  and  cough,  bronchitis  has 
been  mistaken  for  croup.  .been  mistaken  for  croup. 

The  tubes  of  one  lobe,  or  of  one  lung!  The  tubes  of  one  lobe,  or  of  one  lung 
only,  may  be  affected,  but  sometimes  only,  may  be  affected,  but  sometimes 
those  of  both  lungs  participate.  jthose  of  both  lungs  participate. 

The  aggravation  of  suffering  at  night  The  exacerbation  of  suffering  at  night 
is  a  very  remarkable  symptom  of  this  is  a  very  remarkable  symptom  of  this 
complaint.  complaint. 

The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  of.  The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  of 
common  catarrh.  *  icoramon  catarrh. 

Treatment.  The  remedies  which  are j  TJier/ipauUcs.  The  remedies  about 
chiefly  indicated  as  most  appropriate  to  be  pointed  out  as  most  appropriate 
in  ordinary  cases  of  this  affection,  are:  in  ordinary  cases  of  this  affection,  are: 
Aconite,  Spongia,  Belladonna,  Nux  Aconitum,  Spongia,  Belladonna,  Nux 
vomica,  Bryonia  albi,  Lachesis,  Phos-.voniica,  Bryonia  alba,  Lachesis,  Phos- 
phorus,   Pulsatilla,    Mercurius    vivas,  phor us,  Pulsatilla, Mer cur ius,  Cannabis, 


Canahis,  Sfc. 

Aconite  is  the  remedy  upon  which 
most  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  the  in- 
flammatory stage  of  the  disease,  and 


Sfc. 

A  conlturn  is  the  remedy  upon  which 
we  must  place  our  chief  reliance  in  the 
inflammatory  stage  of  the  disease,  and 
throughout  its  course,  as  long  as  a  fe-jthrou.;liout  its  course,  as  long  as  a  fe- 
brile character  exists.  Its  more  mark- jbrile  character  exists.  Its  most  mark- 
ed characteristics  are  hot,  dry  skin,,ed  indications  are  hot,  dry  skin,  with 
with  strong,  hard  and  accelerated! Mtron^,  hard,  and  accderated  pn/se : 
pulse;  hoarseness,  with  roughness  of  hoarseness,  with  roughness  of  the  voice; 


the  voice ;  short,  dry  and  frequent 
cough,  excited  by  a  tickling  in  the 
throat  and  chest;  obstructed  respira- 
tion, anxiety,  restlessness,  headache, 
and  thirst,  with  occasionally  scanty 
expectoration  of  viscid  mucus. 

Spongia  is  often  of  great  service  after 
the  previous  administration  of  Aconite. 
wlien  there  still  remains  a  considerable 
degree  of  inflammation  in  tlie  bron- 
chial tubes,  especially  the  larger,  with 
liollow,  dry  cough,  day  and  night,  but 
worse  towards  evening  ;  or  cough  witl) 
scanty,  viscid,  ropy  expectol-ation ;  hea! 
in  the  chest,  burning,  tickling  irrita 
tion  in  the  larynx,  quick,  anxious,  la- 
borious respiration  ;  hoarseness,  (He 
par  is  sometimes  useful  after  Spongia 
when  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the 
efforts  to  expectorate  ineffectual.) 


Belladonna.  This  remedy  is  useful 
when  there  is  severe  cephalalgia,  ag 
gravatedby  coughing,  o/pression  (<f  the 
chest,  and  constriction  asif  bound  witl 
rattling  of  mucus  in  the  bronchi ;  short, 
anxious,  and  rapid  respiration;  dry.  fa- 
tiguing cough,  especially  at  night,  and 


short,  dry,  and  fi-equent  cough,  excited 
by  tickling  in  the  tliroat  and  chest  ; 
obsirucled  re<ipiration ,  sibilant  or  sono- 
rous rhonchus,  anxiety,  restlessness, 
headache,  and  thirst,  with  occasionally 
scanty  expectoration  of  viscid  mucus. 

Spongia  is  often  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice after  the  previous  administration 
of  Acomt'i,  when  there  still  remains  a 
considerable  degree  of  inflammation  in 
the  bronchial  tubes,  especially  the  lar- 
ger, with  sibllanior  sonorons  rhoncJii'S; 
and  also  at  a  move  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease  when  the  m'icous  rhancbus 
is  distinctly  audible;  with  hollow,  dry 
cough  day  and  night,but  worse  towards 
evening:  or  cough  with  scanty,  viscid, 
ropy  expectoration;  heat  in  the  chest, 
burning,  tickling  irritation  in  the 
larynx,  quick,  anxious,  laborious  res- 
piration; hoarseness.  (Hepar  s.  is 
sometimes  useful  after  Spongia  when 
the  mucous  rhonchus  is  predommant, 
the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  efforts  to 
expectorate  ineffectual.) 

Belladonna.  This  remedy  is  useful 
when  there  is  severe  cephalalgia,  ma- 
terially aggravated  by  coughing  :  op- 
pv'ss'u.n  of  die  chst,  and  constriction 
as  if  bound,  with  rattling  of  mucus  in 
the  bronchi:-  short,  anxious  and  rapid 
re.spiration;  dry,  fatiguing  cough,  es- 
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thirst.  Soreness  of  the  throat,  (see  Sore 
Throat.) 

Nux  vomica.  Difficult  breathing  with 
excessive  tightness  tf  the  chest,  particu- 
larly at  night ;  hoarseness;  dry  cough, 
worse  towards  morning,  attended  with 
a  sensation  as  from  a  blow,  a  bruise,  in 
the  epigastric  or  hypochondi'iac  re- 
gions; cough  with  difficult  and  scanty 
expectoration  of  viscid  matter;  dryness 
of  the  mouth  and  lips,  thirst,  constipa- 
tion, peevishness. 

Lachesis.  Opprfssion  at  the  chest, 
with  short  and  hurried  respiration, 
anxiety,  and  dejection;  dry,  fatiguing 
cough,  sometimes  followed  by  the  ex- 
pectoration of  a  little  tenacious  or 
frothy  mucus,  after  much  effort,  occa- 
sionally streaked  with  blood ;  hoarse- 
ness. 

Bryonia.  Difficult  and  anxious  res- 
piration, with  constant  inclination  to 
make  a  deep  inspiration  ;  hoarseness  ; 
headache  ;  cough  dry,  attended  with  a 
a  sensation  of  burning,  or  cough  with 
expectoration  of  viscid  mucus,  in  sonje 
instances  tinged  with  blood ;  dryae.'^s 
of  the  mouth  and  lips,  excessive  thirst. 
When,  moreover,  the  respiration  is  im- 
peded by  shootings  in  the  chest,  and 
this  affection  tlireatens  to  become  com- 
plicated with  pleurisy,  this  remedy  is 
still  more  particularly 'called  for. 

Phosphorus.  This  important  remedy 
is  frequently  of  great  utility  in  this  af- 
fection when  the  more  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  been  subdued  by  Acon- 
ite, but  the  respiration  continues  much 
oppressed,  accompanied  with  great 
anxiety,  and  heat  in  the  chest ;  dry 
cough,  excited  by  tickling  in  the  throat 
or  chest,  aggravated  by  talking  or 
laughing,  and  followed  by  expectora- 
tion of  stringy  mucus  of  a  saltish  taste. 
Further,  when  the  disease  has  been  neg- 
lected, or  when,  from  the  phenomena 
which  present  themselves  at  the  com  - 
raencemcnt,  we  have  reason  to  dread 
conjplication,  or  an  extension  of  the 
inflammation  to  the  substance  of  the 
lun:^.'^, — there  will  be  additional  reason 
for  administering  Phosphorus.  (See 
Pnc-umo  lia.) 


PuIsatWa.      Respiration   short,  ac- 


pecially  at  night,  and  thirst.  Soreness 
of  the  throat,  (see  Sore  Throat.)  Sul- 
phvr  after  Belladonna. 

Nux  vomica.  Dyspnoea,  with  exces- 
sive tighirirss  of  the  chest,  particularly 
at  night;  hoarseness;  dry  cough,  worse 
towards  morning,  attended  with  a 
sensation  as  from  a  blow,  a  bruise,  in 
the  epigastric  or  hypochondriac  re- 
gions; cough  with  difficult  and  scanty 
expectoi'ation  of  viscid  mucus;  dryness 
of  the  mouth  and  lips,  thirst,  consti- 
pation, peevishness. 

Lachesis.  Oppression  at  the  chest, 
with  short  and  hurried  respiration, 
anxiety  and  dejection  ;  mucous  r^de; 
dry,  fatiguing  cough,  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  the  expectoration  of  a  little 
tenacious  or  frothy  mucus,  after  much 
effort,  occasionally  streaked  with  blood; 
hoarseness. 

Bryonia.  Difficult  and  anxious  res- 
piration, with  constant  inclination  to 
make  a  deep  inspiration  ;  hoarseness  ; 
headaclie  ;  cough  dry,  attended  with  a 
sensation  of  burning,  or  cough  with 
expectoration  of  viscid  sputa;  in  some 
instances  tinged  with  blood;  dryness  of 
the  mouth  and  lips,  excessive  thirst. 
When,  moreover,  the  respiration  is  im- 
peded by  shootings  in  the  chest,  and 
this  infection  threatens  to  become  com- 
plicated with  pleurisy,  this  remedy  is 
still  more  particularly  called  for. 

Phosphorus.  This  important  remedy 
is  frequently  of  great  utility  in  this  af- 
fection when  the  more  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  been  subdued  by  Aro- 
niie,  but  the  respiration  continues  much 
oppressed,  accompanied  with  great 
anxiety,  and  heat  in  the  chest ;  dry 
cough,  excited  by  tickling  in  the  throat 
or  chest,  aggravated  by  talking  or 
laughing,  and  followed  by  expectora- 
tion of  stringy  mucus  of  a  saltish  taste. 
Further,  when  the  disease  has  been 
neglected,  or  when,  from  the  phenom- 
ena which  present  themselves  at  the 
commencement,  we  have  reason  to 
dread  complication,  or  an  extension  of 
the  inflammation  to  the  substance  of 
the  lungs,,  which  we  generally  recog- 
nise by  ("repitation  and  rusty  sputa  — 
there  will  be  additional  reason  for  ad- 
ministering phosphorus.  (See  Pneu- 
monia.) 

Pulsatilla.     Respiration  short,  accel- 


celerated,  and  impeded,  attended  with'erated,  and  impeded,    attended  with 
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rattling  of  mucus,  lieat  in  tlie  chest, 
and  anxiety^  hoarseness;  shaking- 
cough,  worse  towards  evening,  at  night 
or  in  the  morning,  accompanied  with 
considerable  expectoration  of  tenacious 
or  thick,  yellowish  mucus,  sometimes 
mixed  with  blood  ;  cold  in  the  head, 
with  copious  discharge  of  thick  discol- 
ored mucus. 

Sipia  may  be  selected  in  preference 
to  PulsatiUa ,  when  the  expectoration 
is  very  copious,  though  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, and  of  a  salt  taste ;  exacerbation 
of  cough  in  the  morning  and  towards 
evening, — followed  by  ISifMium  ;  if 
still  profuse  but  more  easy,  greenish, 
and  less  saline,  or  of  a  noectish  taste. 

Lycopodiiim,  when  the  cough  is  ma- 
terially worse  at  night,  and  attended 
with  thirst,  quckness  of  pulse,  but 
moist  skin  or  tendency  to  sweat ;  ex- 
pectoration yellowish  gray,  and  of  a 
saltish  taste ;  oppression  at  the  chest. 

Mercurivs  vivus.  This  remedy  may 
occasionally  be  found  useful  when  the 
symptoms  of  bronchitis  are  found  ac- 
companied by  excessive  perspiration; 
when  the  cough  is  fatiguing,  worse  in 
the  evening  and  at  night,  and  excited 
by  a  tickling  irritation,  or  sensation  of 
dryness  in  the  chest,  with  quick,  short, 
oppressed  breathing,  and  louder  respi- 
ration than  ordinary  ;  hoarsenss,  cold 
in  the  head,  with  watery,  acrid,  dis- 
charge ;  swelling^  of  nose.  Dulcamara 
is  occasionally  serviceable  after  Mcr- 
curiufi  vivw,  when  there  is  a  continu- 
ance of  night  sweats  of  an  offensive 
odor. 

(Jhamom'dla  may  also  be  mentioned 
as  a  useful  remedy  in  cases  of  children 
after  the  previous  use  of  Aconite,  when 
a  slight  degree  of  whistling  still  re- 
mains ;  dry  cough,  worse  at  night,  oc- 
curring even  during  sleep. 

Ipecacuanha  is  also  very  valuable  in 
the  case  of  children,  but  generally  at  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  the  disorder.] 
with  mucous  rattling  in  the  chest,  and 
when  on  coughing  they  are  almost  suf- 
focated by  the  excessive  secretion  of 
mucus,  and  become  livid  in  the  face  ; 
shortness  of  breath  and  perspiration 
on  the  forehead  after  each  fit  of  cough- 

Tartarus  emeticus  is  chiefly  found 


rattling  of  mucus,  heat  in  the  chest, 
und  anxiety  ;  hoarseness ;  shaking 
cough,  worse  towards  evening,  at  night 
or  in  the  morning,  accompanied  with 
considerable  expectoration  of  tenacious 
or  thick,  yellowish  mucus,  sometimes, 
mixed  with  blood  ;  coryza  with  copi- 
ous discharge  of  thick,  discolored  mu- 
cus. 

Sepia  may  be  selected  in  preference 
to  Pulsatilla,  when  the  expectoration  is 
Dcry  copious,  though  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, and  of  a  salt  taste  ;  exacerbation 
of  cough  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
followed  by  Stann.,  if  still  profuse,  but 
more  easy,  greenish,  and  less  saline,  or 
of  a  sweetish  taste. 

Lycopodium,  when  the  cough  is  ma- 
terially worse  at  night,  and  attended 
with  thirst,  quickness  of  pulse,  but 
moist  skin  or  tendency  to  sweat ;  ex- 
pectoration yellowish  gray,  and  of  a 
saltish  taste ;  oppression  at  the  chest. 

Mercuriits.  This  remedy  may  occa- 
sionally be  found  useful  when  the 
symptoms  of  bronchitis  are  found  ac- 
companied by  excessive  perspiration  ; 
Tvhen  the  cough  is  fatiguing,  worse  in 
the  evening  and  at  night  and  excited 
by  a  tickling  irritation,  or  sensation  of 
dryness  in  the  chest,  with  quick,  short, 
oppressed  breathing,  and  louder  respi- 
ration than  ordinary  ;  hoarseness  ;  co- 
ryza with  watery,  acrid  discharge  ; 
swelling  of  nose.  Dulcamara  is  occa- 
sionally serviceable  after  Mercy-rivs, 
when  there  is  a  continuance  of  night 
sweats  of  im  offensive  odor. 


Cl'amomi'la  msij  also  be  mentioned 
as  a  useful  remedy  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren, after  the  previous  exhibition  of 
Aconite,  when  a  slight  degree  of  whi.st- 
ling  or  sonorus  rhonchus  still  remains; 
dry  cough  worse  at  night,  occurring 
even  during  sleep. 

Jp'^caciianha.  Also  very  valuable  in 
the  case  of  children,  but  generally  at 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disorder, 
with  mucus  rhonchus  in  the  chest,  and 
when  on  coughing  they  are  almost  suf- 
focated by  the  excessive  secretion  of 
mucus,  and  become  livid  in  the  face  ; 
shortness  of  breath,  and^  perspiration 
on  the  forehead  after  each  fit  of  cough- 
ing. 

Titrtarus   emeticus  is  chiefly  found 
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useful  in  those  extreme  cases  where  the 
smaller  tubes  are  clogged  with  mucus, 
and  suffocation  threatens ;  when  the 
cough  suddenly  ceases,  either  from 
weakness  or  other  causes.  A  grain  of 
the  first  trituration  should  be  dissolved 
in  a  half  tumbler  of  water  and  a  table 
spoonful  administered  every  one,  two, 
or  three  hours,  according  to  the  severi- 
ty of  the  symptoms. 

Arsenicvm  is  occasionally  of  the  u1> 
most  service  in  those  unfavorable  cases 
in,  which  the  pulse  becomes  very  quick, 
feeble  and  intermitting,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme 
debility  and  collapse. 

Sulphur  is  used  in  winding  up  a  cure 
and  preventing  the  disease  running  on 
to  the  chronic  form,  or  when  the  ex- 
pectoration has  increased  in  quantity 
and  become  whitish  and  less  viscid. 


useful  in  those  extreme  cases  where  the 
smaller  tubes  are  clogged  with  mucus, 
and  suffocation  threatens ;  when  the 
cough  suddenly  ceases,  either  from 
weakness  or  other  causes. 

Admiiiistration.  A  grain  of  tritura- 
tion at  the  second  or  third  potency  in 
four  dessert-spoonfuls  of  water,  one 
every  quarter,  every  half,  or  every 
hour,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  or  the  effects  produced. 

Arsenicum  is  occasionally  of  the  ut- 
most service  in  those  unfavorable  cases 
in  which  the  pulse  becomes  very  quick, 
feeble  and  intermitting,  and  the  patient 
is  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  debility 
and  collapse. 

Su/phnr  is  used  in  winding  up  a 
cure,  and  preventing  the  disease  run 
ning  on  to  the  chronic  form,  or  when 
the  expectoration  has  increased  in 
quantity  and  become  whitish  and  less 
viscid. 


This  "is  a  "word-for-word"  specimen  of  wholesale  piracy,  or 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Metcalf,  "the  most  astounding  piece  of  lite- 
rary piraxry  that  has  ever  come  under  our  notice."  Yet  this  same 
individual,  in  a  criticism  on  Hering's  work,  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  "  ISTorth  American  Homoeopathic  Journal,"  says  not  a  word  about 
this  literary  piracy ;  he  is  all  smiles  and  bows.  If  the  above  speci- 
men were  the  only  one  to  be  found  of  this  piratical  nature,  I 
would  say  nothing;  but,  to  speak  with  Dr.  Metcalf,  "we  cannot 
afford  much  room  for  an  exposition  of  the  extensive  depredations 
of  Dr.  Hering,  nor  will  anything  but  an  examination  of  the  work 
itself  afford  any  idea  of  their  magnitude  and  comprehensiveness: — 
when  the  issue  of  other  men's  brains  is  extracted  from  his  work,  the 
remaining  result  of  'twenty-five  years'  practice'  would  dwindle  into 
an  insignificance  sadly  ridiculous."  I  will  subjoin  only  a  few  more 
samples,  to  show  that  Hering  committed  these  same  depredations 
in  all  departments  of  the  work  ;  yet  in  no  instance  was  the  name  of 
Laurie  mentioned,  from  whom  he  had  taken  it  almost  "  word  for 
word." 


Hering — ^th  Edition. 

Dysentery,  p.  299. 

"  Dysentery  consists  of  a  constant 
straining  and  desire  to  evacuate  the 
bowels,  violent  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
more  or  less  fever,  and  stools  of  mucus 
or  blood,  or  both." 


Colic,  p.  275. 
"Colic,  or  griping. 


consists   of   a 


Laurie — HulVs    Edition. 

Dysentery,  p.  141. 

"  Diagnosis.  Constant  urgency  to 
evacuate  the  bowels,  tenesmus,  violent 
pains  in  the  abdomen,  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  fever,  and  stools  of  mucus  or 
blood,  or  both." 

Colic.     Enteralgia,  p.  133. 
"Diagnosis.  Griping,  tearing,  gnaw- 
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shooting,  gnawing  or  tearing  pain  in 
the  bowels,  principally  confined  to  tlie 
region  of  the  navel,  generally  attended 
by  painful  distension  of  the  abdomen, 
and  sometimes  by  costiveness  and  vom- 
iting or  diarrhoea. " 

Encephalitis,  p.  457. 

"  The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are 
exceedingly  diversified  ;  the  extent  and 
duration,  the  age,  sex,  constitution  and 
habits  of  the  patient,  all  aid  in  giving 
to  it  a  variety  of  character." 

H^MATEMESIS,  p.  274. 

*•  This  affection  may  be  preceded  by 
all  or  a  part  only  of  the  following  symp 
toms;  weight,  pressure,  fullness  or  ten- 
sive pains  or  spasms  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach;  griping  or  colic;  burning 
heat  in  the  epigastrium;  feeling  of  anx 
iety,  especially  after  eating,or  drinking, 
or  of  pressure  on  the  stomach  ;  appe- 
tite impaired;  saltish  taste  in  the  mouth ; 
giddiness;  cold  perspiration;  fainting," 

Tinea  Capitis,  p.  430. 

•'  This  disease  is  characterized  by 
circular  red  colored  patches,  covered 
with  numerous  small  yellowish  points 
or  pustules,  which  do  not  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  skin.  These  pustules 
soon  break  and  form  thin  scabs.  The 
patches  frequently  unite  with  adjacent 
patches,  and  assume  an  irregular  and 
extensive  appearance,  and  sometimes 
cover  the  whole  head.  These  incrus- 
tations by  accumulation  become  thick 


ing  or  shooting  pain  in  the  bowels, 
chiefly  confined  to  the  region  of  the 
navel,  generally  attended  with  a  pain- 
ful distention  of  the  abdomen,  with 
spasmodic  contraction,  and  sometimes 
accompanied  with  vomiting  and  cos- 
tiveness, or  diarrhoia." 

Encephalitis,  p.  271. 

Diagnosis.  The  symptoms  are  ex- 
ceedingly diversified  ;  the  extent  and 
duration  of  the  disease,  the  age,  the 
sex,  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  as- 
sist in  giving  to  the  affection  a  varity 
of  character,  etc." 

Vomiting  of  Blood,  p.  119. 

"  Premonitory  Symptoms.  Weight, 
pressure,  fullness  or  tensive  pain  or 
spasm  in  the  hypogastric  or  hypochon- 
driacal regions ;  griping  and  colic  ; 
burning  heat  in  the  region  of  the  stom- 
ach ;  anxiety,  particularly  on  partak- 
ing of  food  or  drink,  or  on  pressure  on 
the  stomach;  saltish  taste  in  the  mouth; 
impaired  appetite  and  nausea  ;  giddi- 
ness, syncope,  cold  perspiration." 

Ringworm  of  the  Scalp.  Tinea  Cap- 
itis, p.  297. 

"  Diagnosis.  The  affection  is  charac- 
terized by  circular  red  colored  patches, 
on  which  appear  numerous  small  yel- 
lowish ])oints  or  pustules,  which  do  not 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  are 
generally  traversed  in  the  center  by  a 
hair.  These  pustules,  which  are  much 
more  thickly  studded  in  the  circum- 
ference than  the  center  of  the  circular 
patches,  soon  break  and  form  tliiii 
and  hard,  and  when  removed,  the  sur- [scabs,  which  frequently  unite  with  the 
face  beneath  is  left  red  and  glossy,  and'adjacent  patches,  and  assume  an  ex- 


studded 
pies." 


with  slightly  elevated  pim- 


Scarlet  Rash,  p.  4-20. 

"  This  affection  is  occasionally  met 
in  complication  with  measles,  small 
pox  and  scarlet  fever,  more  particularly 


tensive  and  irregular  appearance,  but 
commonly  retain  a  somewhat  circular 
shape.  These  incrustations  become 
thick  and  hard  by  accuncivilation,  and 
are  detached  from  time  to  time  in  small 
pieces  which  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  crumbling  mortar.  When  the  scabs 
are  removed,  the  surface  is  left  red  and 
glossy,  but  studded  with  slightly  ele- 
vated pimples,in  some  of  which  minute 
globules  of  matter  appear  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days." 

Scarlet  Rash,  p   55 

"  This  affection  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  complication  with  small-pox, 
measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  more  partic- 
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the  latter  ;  it  appears  to  be  in  fact  a 
modified  form  of  scarlet  fever. 

"  It  may  be  distinguished  from  gen- 
uine scarlatina  by  the  dark,  almost 
purple  appearance  of  the  eruption,  by 
the  pressure  of  the  finger  leaving  no 
white  mark,  and  by  the  small  grains  in 
the  skin,  which  are  distinctly  felt  by 
passing  the  hand  over  it. 

"  This  form  of  the  disease  does  not 
run  a  regular  and  definite  course  like 
other  eruptive  fevers.  The  effloresence 
may  disappear  suddenly,  and  be  fol- 
lowed by  dangerous  symptoms.  It 
may  or  may  not  extend  over  the  entire 
body,  and  is  often  attended  with  sweat- 
ino;,  which  on!y  occurs  on  the  surface 
covered  with  the  eruption." 


ularly  the  latter,  of  which  disease,  in- 
deed, it  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  mere 
modification. 

"  It  is  easily  distinguishable  from 
pure  scarlet  fever,  by  the  dark  redness 
of  the  efliorescence,  by  the  slight  pres 
sure  of  the  finger  leaving  no  white  im- 
print, and  by  the  small  granular  ele- 
vations, the  Criuse  of  the  dark  red  hue, 
which  are  felt  on  passing  the  hand 
over  the  aifected  cutaneous  surface. 

"  This  eruptive  fever  does  not  run  a 
defined  and  regular  course,  like  other 
exauthematic  fevers.  The  efflorescence 
often  disappears  suddenly,  and  is  then 
productive  of  extreme  danger  .frequent- 
ly terminating  in  a  fatal  result.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  efflorescence  does  not  neces- 
sarily add  to  the  danger,  as  the  hitter 
is  oft^'n  greatest  when  the  efflorescence 
is  scarcely  perceptible." 

Ao-ain,  Dr.  Metcalf  refers  in  his  criticism  on  Dr.  Herino-'s  Fifth 
Edition,  to  the  article  on  the  **  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children," 
as  follows  : 

*'  The  part  relating  to  the  diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 
which  was  then,  (in  the  Fourth  Edition,)  contributed  by  another 
hand,  is  supplied  in  the  present  issue  by  the  author  himself  \  a 
great  improvement,  as  it  gives  to  the  work  a  desirable  completeness, 
which  the  productions  of  different  individuals, (are  Laurie  and  Wil- 
liamson perhaps  no  'individuals?')  can  never  present." 

To  test  this  matter,  whether  '  the  author  /m'/^eZ/"  supplied  it,'  we 
will  look  only  at  the  following  specimens,  regretting  much,  that 
want  of  space  does  not  permit  us  to  give  the  whole  article,  -where 
it  would  be  evident  enough,  that  **the  remaining  of  the  author 
Aimse//*  would  dwindle  into  an  insignificance  sadly  ridiculous." 

Hering — bth  Edition.  |  Williamson,  in   Hering^s  ^th  Ed. 


Cessation  of  the  Menses,  p.  345. 

"  As  the  'change  in  life'  approaches, 
the  menses  generally  become  irregular, 
both  as  regards  the  time  of  their  return 
and  the  quantity  of  the  (discharge. 
They  may  either  return  too  soon  or 
the  interval  may  be  much  longer  than 
usual.  The  quantity  discharged  is  at 
times  much  smaller  than  common,  and 
tit  others  again  it  may  be  so  profuse  as 
to  amount  to  a  hemorrhage.  Occasion- 
ally the  flow  comes  on  suddenly  and 
quite  unexpected,  continues  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  stops  without  being 
followed  by  any  of  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms of  suppression.     Sometimes  the 


Cessation  of  the  Menses,  p.  306. 

"  When  this  period  of  life  is  ap- 
proaching, the  menses  become  more  or 
less  irregular  both  as  to  the  time  of 
their  recurrence  and  the  quantity  dis- 
charged— they  may  either  return  too 
soon  or  the  interval  be  m  ore  protracted 
than  usual.  The  quantity  discharged 
may  likewise  vary  from  the  regular 
amount — be  very  small,  by  itself,  ir 
largely  mixed  with  mucus,  or  be  very 
profuse,  amounting  to  a  true  hemor- 
rhage. The  flow  frequently  appears 
suddenly,  at  an  unexpected  moment, 
continuing  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
.then  stops,  without  any  of  the  ordina- 
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menstrual  fluid  discharged  is  largely 
mixed  with  mucus." 

PtEMARKS  ON  PrEGNANCY.  p.  349. 

"  During  this  period,  therefore,  she 
should  consider  that  her  most  trifling 
actions  may  exert  a  great  influence  on 
the  future  j^hysical,  and  we  may  add, 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  a 
being  that  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
her,  as  ils  parent,  so  far  as  it  lies  in 
her  power  to  give,  a  sound  constitution. 
Therefore,  to  realize  such  an  object,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  mother  to  pay  all 
possible  attention  to  her  diet,  exercise, 
and  dress  "     (Compare  these.) 

Constipation,     tiering,  p.  354. 

"  Constipation  is  a  very  common  at- 
tendanl  on  pregnancy." 

Labor.     Heriiig,  p.  370. 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  acquired  habits 
of  civilized  life,  such  as  tight  lacing, 
improper  diet,  want  of  proper  air  and 
exerci.se,  (fee,  we  would  find  child- 
bearing  to  be  comparatively  free  from 
the  suffering  and  danger  -vfhich  now 
so  cotnmonly  accompany  it. 

"It  is  almost  unattended  with  pain 
among  the  savage  tribes  of  our  own 
country." 

Reception  at  Birth,  p.  384. 

"  When  the  child  is  born  before  the 
arrival  of  the  physician,  it  should  be 
ronoved  a  little  out  of  the  discharges, 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  breathe  freely;  and 
if  the  cord  be  coiled  around  the  neck, 
limbs  or  any  part  of  the  body,  it  should 
be  immediately  disengaged,  in  order 
tliat  the  circulation  between  the  mother 
and  child  may  not  be  obstructed  before 
respiration  is  fully  established  in  the 
latter.  The  mouth  and  nostrils  should 
also  be  cleansed  from  mucus;  the  read- 
iest method  of  doin  j;  this  is  with  a  piece 
of  fine  linen  or  muslin  wrapped  round 
the  finger.  If,  after  these  things  are 
attended  to,  the  child  begins  to  cry 
strongly,  and  the  skin  change  from  a 
dull  and  leaden  hue  to  a  pink  or  rose 
color,  there  is  no  further  cause  for 
alarm,  as  both  mother  and  child  may 
remain  in  this  condition  without  dan- 
etc. 


fi-er. 


ry  symptoms  of    suppression  follow- 
ing." 

Regimen  during  Pregnancy,  p.  31 1 . 

''During  the  period  of  gestation  a 
woman  should  consider  that  her  most 
trifling  actions  may  exert  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  future  physical,  and  we 
may  add,  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
dition of  a  being  bound  to  her  by  the 
most  endearing  ties — a  being  that  has 
a  right  to  expect  from  her  as  its  parent, 
so  far  as  it  lies  in  her  power  to  give,  a 
sound  constitution.  1  herefore,  to  real- 
ize such  an'  object,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  a  mother  to  pay  every  possible  atten- 
tion to  her  diet,  dress,  and  exercise." 
(See  these.) 

Constipation,  p.  319. 
"  Constipation  is  a  very  frequent  at- 
tendant upon  pregnancy,"  etc. 
Labor,  p.  330. 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  acquired  habits 
of  civilized  life,  the  process  of  child- 
bearing  would  be  divested  of  much  of 
the  suffering  and  danger,  which  now  so 
commonly  attend  it  as  almost  to  lead 
us  to  consider  them  natural  concomit- 
ants. It  is  almost  unattended  with 
pain  among  savages." 

Reception  at  Birth,  p.  338. 

"  In  case  a  child  is  born  before  the 
arrival  of  the  accoucher.  some  person 
should  place  it  in  a  proper  position  to 
breathe:  and  if  the  cord  be  coiled  round 
the  neck,  body  or  limbs  of  the  child,  it 
should  be  disengaged,  in  order  that 
the  circulation  between  the  mother  and 
child  may  not  be  interrupted  before  the 
circulation  is  fully  established  in  the 
latter.  Remove  the  child  a  little  out 
of  the  discharges,  so  that  the  face,  at 
least,  may  be  free,  and  if  the  mouth  or 
nostrils  are  obstructed  by  mucus, 
cleanse  them  with  a  napkin  or  piece  of 
fine  linen  wrapped  around  the  little 
finger.  When  these  things  are  attended 
to,  if  the  child  be  healthy  and  robust 
it  will  cry  lustily ;  and  its  skin  will 
change  from  a  light  or  leaden  hue.  to 
a  pink  or  rose  color.  There  is  now  no 
cause  for  alarm,  as  both  mother  and 
child  may  remain  in  this  situation  for 
an  hour  or  two  without  danger,"  etc. 


How  much  that  is  original  does  now  remain  in  Bering's  Do- 
mestic Physician  ?"     The  Therapeutics  have  been  taken  years  ago 
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from  Hartmann,  Caspar!  and  others ;  they  have  since  been  renova- 
ted by  additions  from  Jahr  ;  the  Pathology  was  lately  taken  from 
Laurie,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  from  Williamson. 
Hie  RhoduSf  hie  salia  ! 

To  show  that  Laurie  has  taken  the  Pathology  of  his  work  from 
Hufeland,  without  giving  credit  for  it,  I  submit  a  few  coincidences 
between  Dr,  Laurie  and  Dr.  Hufeland,  more  '*  word  for  word'' 
than  ever  Metcalf  presented  any  of  mine. 

Lmwie — HulVs  JEdition. 
Nephritis,  p.  177. 

*  Diagnosis.  Pressing,  pungent  pain 
in  the  renal  region,  shooting  along  the 
urethra  to  the  bladder;  dysuria,  stran- 
gury, and  ischuria  (when  both  kidneys 
are  affected),  hot  and  hig*h  colored  or 
red  urine;  drawing  up,  swelling,  and 
pain  of  the  testis  on  the  affected  side ; 
numbness  and  spasms  of  the  foot  on  the 
same  side;  nausea,  vomiting,  colic,  and 
tenesmus  ;  lying  on  the  part  affected, 
and  motion,  aggravate  the  pains." 


Peritonitis,  p.  175. 

"Diagnosis.  Painful  tension  and 
tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  with  a 
sensibility  to  the  touch  eVenmore  acute 
than  that  of  Enteritis;  so  much  so  that 
the  patient  cannot  bear  the  pressure 
€ven  of  a  sheet  upon  the  abdomen;  fre- 
quently constipation  or  ischuria,  and 
the  symptoms  of  enteritis." 


Cystitis,  p.  180. 

'•Burning  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
vesica,  with  tension,  heat,  pain  when 
touched,  and  external  tumefaction;  fre- 
quent and  painful  discharge  of  urine, 
or  suppression,  and  general  tenesmus," 
etc. 

Croup,  p.  210. 

"Diagnosis.  Short,  difficult,  and 
hoarse  respiration,  accompanied  by  a 
shrill,  whistling,  squeaking,  harsh,  rat- 
tling or  metallic  sound,  with  cough  of 
the  same  character,"  etc. 

IiVTERMlTTENT  FeVERS,  p.  39. 

"  We  have  now  to  enter  upon  a  class 
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Hufeland — Enchiridion. 

Nephritis,  p.  164, 

"  Diagnosis.  Pungent,  pressing  pain 
in  the  renal  region,  shooting  along  the 
urethra  to  the  bladder;  difficulty  to 
urinate,  strangury,  or  ischury  (only 
when  both  kidneys  are  inflamed,  which 
rarely  happens);  hot,  red  urine,  the  tes- 
ticle drawn  near  the  abdomen  on  the 
affected  side,  painful  and  swollen ; 
often  numbness  of  the  whole  foot, 
which  is  spasmodically  affected  ;  vom- 
iting, colic  pains,  tenesmus  ;  lying  on 
the  affected  part  and  the  back,  as 
well  as  standing  and  walking,  increase 
the  pains." 

Peritonitis,  p.  164. 

"  Diagnosis.  Tumefaction  and  pain- 
ful tension  of  the  abdomen,  with  great 
sensibility  to  touch,  so  much  so,  that 
in  a  high  degree  the  patient  cannot 
suffer  anything  on  the  belly.  Consti- 
pation or  ischury  is  frequently  con- 
nected with  it ;  being  dependent  on 
the  extent  of  the  inflammation.  In  a 
high  degree  all  the  accidents  of  ente- 
ritis, as  vomiting,  etc.,  often  occur." 

Cystitis,  p.  165. 

"  Diagnosis.  Burning  pain  in  the 
vesical  region,  with  external  swelling, 
tenSiion,  heat,  and  pain  when  touched; 
urine  red  and  hot,  strangury,  disury, 
and  ischury  ;  even  tenesmus  and  con- 
stipation, a  hard  pulse  and  fever,  etc. 

Croup — Angina  Membranacea,  p.55l . 

"  Diagriosis.  Hoarseness,  short,  dif- 
ficult respiration,  accompanied  by  a 
whizzing,  or  whistling,  or  rattling 
sound,  cough,  with  hoarse,  whistling, 
croaking,  barking  tone,  etc. 

Intermittent  Fevers,  p.  117. 

"  The  difference  between  the  class  of 
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of   fevers   differing   essentially  from ! fevers  we  have' now  described,  and  tlie 


those  already  considered,  in  possessing 
n  marked  character  of  their  own,  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  form,  the  periodicity 
of  tiie  different  stages,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  duration. 

"  Diagnosis.  A  chill  or  cold  fit,  fol- 
lowed by  heat,  and  terminnting  by  per- 
spiration, more  or  less  profuse  ;  these 
three  stages  constitute  a  paroxysm  ; 
after  which  for  a  certain  period,  called 
Apijrcxi,  the  patient  is  generally  free 
from  suffering/' 


Glossitis,  p.  346. 

"Diagnosis.  Tumefaction,  with  heat 
and  rediess  of  the  tongue;  the  swell- 
ing is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  fill  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  mouth,  rendering 
swallowing  impossible,  and  threaten- 
ing suffocation;  unless  re-solution  takes 
place,  it  may  terminate  in  induration, 
suppuration,  or  gangrene." 

ScAELET  Fever,  p.  48. 

"Diagnosis.  Fever,  with  extreme 
thickness  of  pulse ;  a  feeling  of  sore- 
ness or  pain  in  the  throat;  and  in  one  or 
more  days,  an  appearance  of  an  erup- 
tion of  the  color  above  mentioned,  in 
large  indefinitely  marked  patches, 
gradually  growing  paler  towards  their 
margins,  and  often  extending  over  en- 
tire limbs  with  an  uniform  scarlet  col- 
or; the  efflorescence  disappearing  in 
five  or  six  days,  when  the  skin  desqua- 
mates, and  comes  oflf  in  large  pieces." 

H^MATEMESrS,  p.  119. 

"  Diagnosis.  Blood  evacuated  by 
vomiting,  some,  sometimes  pure,  (gen- 
erally venous,)  of  a  dark  color,  but 
sometimes  of  a  bright  red  ;  it  is  occa- 
sionally mixed  with  bile,  food,  (fee;  the 
quantity  varies,"  etc. 


Dysentery,  p.  141. 

"Diagnosis.  Constant  urgency  to 
f-vacuate  the  bowels,  tenesmus,  violent 
pains  in  the  abdomen,  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  fever,  and  stools  of  mucua  or 
blood,  or  both." 


one  we  are  now  entering  upon,  consists 
in  this — in  the  former,/c»(?r  essentially 
constitutes  the  disease  ;  while,  in  the 
second  class,  fever  is  only  a  form,  pro- 
ducible by  various  causes,  indefinite  in 
its  duration  and  variable  in  its  treat- 
ment. 

"Diagnosis.  A  chill,  followed  by 
heat,  terminating  in  sweat,  with  a  uri- 
nary deposit  of  red  sediment,  consti- 
tutes a  paroxysm.  It  returns  at  defi- 
nite, sometimes  at  indefinite  periods, 
leaving  an  interval  entirely  free  from 
fever,  with  good  pulse  and  health.  The 
state  of  fever  is  termed  paroxysmus,  and 
its  absence  apyrexia. 

Glossitis,  p.  147. 

"  Diagnosis.  Swelling,  redness,  heat 
of  the  tongue,  great  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing, in  a  high  degree  total  impossi- 
bility, danger  of  suffocation ;  it  may 
swell  so  as  to  fill  the  Whole  mouth  ; 
yea,  as  not  to  leave  room  for  itself. 

"  Issue,  if  not  in  resolution,  it  termi- 
nates in  induration,  suppuration  or 
gangrene." 

Scarlatina,  p ,  405, 

"Diagnosis.  Fever,  with  greatly  ac- 
celerated pulse,  pain  in  the  throat,  after 
one  or  more  days  a  breaking  out  of 
large  scarlet-red  spots,  without  definite 
limits,  and  like  erysipelas  gradually- 
diminishing  in  color  as  they  approach 
the  surrounding  skin  ;  they  often  ex- 
tend over  the  whole  limbs  with  a  uni- 
form redness.  They  disappear  after 
four  or  five  days,  when  the  epidermis 
scales  off  in  large  pieces  or  patches," 
etc. 

H^MATEMESIS,  p.  331. 

"Diagnosis.  Evacuation  of  blood  by 
vomiting,  which  comes  up  pure,  or  is 
mixed  with  food,  bile,  etc.  Its  color 
may  be  light  red,  but  is  most  frequently 
dark,  blackish,  and  of  a  venous  nature. 
The  quantity  is  sometimes  small;  at 
others  it  is  great,  several  pounds  at  a 
time." 

Dysentery,  p.  363. 

"  Diagnosis.  Constant  urgency  to  go 
to  stool,  tenesmus,  violent  abdominal 
pains,  fever;  only  mucus  and  blood." 

Cough— TussiB,  p.  228, 

"Diagnosis.     Forced,  audi  Lie  refpi 
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tion  without  fever,  which  is  discrimi- 
native of  cough,  as  a  symptom  of 
acute  fevers  and  pulmonary  inflamma- 
tion and  phthisis  pulmonalis.  It  may 
be  dry  or  accompanied  by  expectora- 
tion. 

Rheumatism,  p.  173. 

"Diagnosis.  After  having  previously 
taken  cold,  pain  in  a  muscular,  mem- 
branous or  aponeurotic  part,  together 
with  swelling  of  the  surrounding  cellu- 
lar tissue,  light  redness  and  warmth." 

Hepatitis,  p.  161. 

"  Diagnosis.  It  is  dijBTetent  according 

to  the  different  seat  of  the  inflamma- 

<m  the  outer  surface  or  convex  side  theltion.    When  it  ia  located  more  in  the 

symptoms   closely  resemble  those  of  surface  and  convex  side,  the  phenome^ 


Cough — Tussis,  p.  196. 

"  Diagnosis.  Forced  and  audible  re- 
spiration without  feVer,  or  a  symptom 
in  acute  diseases,  such  as  fever,  pneu- 
monia, or  phthisis ;  either  dry  or  ac- 
companied with  expectoration." 

Rheumatism,  p.  310. 

"  Diagnosis.  Pains  in  the  muscular 
or  membranous  structure,  generally 
with  swelling  of  the  adjacent  cellular 
tissue,  with  slight  redness  and  increas- 
ed generation  of  heat,  caused  by  taking 
cold." 

Hepatitis,  p.  156. 

*'  Diagnosis.  This  differs  according 
to  the  seat  of  the  inflammation;  when 


pleuritis;  there  is  generally  a  violent 
pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium,8ome- 
times  resembling  stitches,  at  others 
burning — shooting  to  the  sternum,  the 
right  scapula,  and  point  of  the  shoul- 
der, and  even  affecting  the  right  foot, 
with  sensation  of  numbness  or  tingling 
in  the  arm  of  the  eame  side,  the  pain 
increased  by  inspiration,"  etc. 

Gastritis,  p.  165. 

"  Diagnosis.  Burning,  pricking,  or 
shooting  pain  in  the  gastric  region,  in- 
creased by  pressure,  inspiration  or  the 
passage  of  food.  Swelling,  considera- 
ble heat,  and  tension  over  the  whole 
stomach  region,  sometimes  with  pul- 
sation ;  nausea,  inclination  to  vomit, 
retching,  vouiting,  great    thirst,   in- 


na  are  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium, 
sometimes  stitches,  sometimes  burnings 
sometimes  as  violent  as  in  pleurituB^ 
shooting  to  the  sternum,  the  right 
scapula,  extending  sometimes  even  Xjn 
the  right  foot,  increased  by  inspiration; 
cough,  frequently  also  vomiting,  and 
lying  on  the  right  side  is  impossible." 

Gasteitis,  p.  158. 

"Diagnosis.  A  constant,violent  burn- 
ing, stitching  pain  in  the  gastric  re- 
gion, increased  by  inspiration,  by  pres- 
sure, and  taking  any  kind  of  ingesta, 
bloatedness,  tension,  swelling  heat,  and 
of  the  stomachical  region,  frequently 
combined  with  pulsation;  throwing  up 
all  that  is  swallowed,  even  pure  wa- 
ter," etc. 


creased  or  brought  on  by  the  smallest 
quantity  of  food  or  drink,"  etc. 

Now,  I  leave  it  to  you,  brethren  of  the  profession,  to  judge  be- 
tween me  and  Dr.  Metcalf  &  Co.  I  was  aofgressed  in  a  manner 
so  abusive  and  malicious,  that  the  coolest  of  men  would  have  been 
aroused  to  the  whole  height  of  his  moral  nature.  My  defense  is 
before  you,  and  I  invite  your  impartial  judgment.  If  such  con- 
duct as  Dr.  Metcalf  has  shown  towards  me,  is  not  tolerated  by  the 
law  and  among  men  generally,  how  much  more  offensive  does  it 
become,  when  it  is  exhibited  towards  brethren  of  the  same  pro- 
fession, members  of  the  same  society,  professing  and  defending 
the  same  principles  of  niedicine.  It  is  just  the  very  conduct  which 
opens  our  ranks  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy  from  without,  and  ha^ 
in  this  respect  already  borne  its  unhappy  fruits.  In  this  city,  the 
article  of  Dr.  Metcalf  was  re-printed  in  a  paper  much  used  by  Al- 
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lopatliists,  when  attacking  Homoeopathy.  If  this  spirit  of  malice 
and  envy  within  ourselves  is  not  properly  put  down,  by  the  whole 
moral  force  of  our  brotherhood,  we  will  reap  bitter  fruits  from 
neglecting  to  do  it.  The  tripod  of  the  ''North  American  Homoe- 
opathic Journal"  is  desecrated  shamefully  by  one  of  its  occupants  ; 
it  now  devolves  upon  you,  professional  brethren,  who  are  not 
merely  receivers  but  also  the  reviewers  of  its  teachings  and  the 
supporters  of  its  shrine,  to  make  it  holy  again  and  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  honest  men. 

Cincinnati,  August,  1851.  J.  H.  PULTE. 


APPENDIX 


Containing  the  slanderous  article  of  Dr.  J.  "W.  Metcalf  against  my  "Domes- 
tic Pliysician,"  in  the  II.  No.  of  the  "North  American  Homceopathic  Journal.'^ 


Homoeopathic  Domestic  Physician ;  containing  the  treatment  of  disease,  with 
popular  cxpla  nations  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Hygiene  and  Hydroi-atiy; 
alw,  an  abridged  Materia  Medica.  Bj  J.  H.  Pulte,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  1850. 
12mo.    pp.  556. 

We  regret  extremely  the  necessity  of  noticing  a  work  of  the  character  of 
that  before  us.  That  it  should  ever  have  been  compiled,  and  when  compiled, 
should  have  found  a  publisher,  are  striking  evidences  of  the  want  of  whole- 
some guardianship  under  which  our  infant  homoeopathic  literature  has  hith- 
erto suffered.  The  author  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  it  contains  the  results  of 
"sixteen  ;^ears'  practice  ;"  three  months'  "practice"  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  we 
should  think,  would  be  sufficient  to  render  any  intelligent  lad  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  work  with  an  equal  title  to  originality  and  superior  claims  to  good 
English.  It  is,  in  short,  the  most  astounding  piece  of  literary  piracy  that  has 
ever  come  under  our  notice. 

The  first  part,  concerning  the  description  and  treatment  of  diseases,  con- 
tains some  390  pages.  It  is  principally  taken,  with  but  little  alteration,  and 
that  for  the  worse,  from  Hufeland,  Schcenlein  and  the  previous  publications 
of  a  school  of  a  similar  character.  We  cannot  afford  much  room  for  an  expo- 
sition of  the  extensive  depredations  of  Dr.  Pulte,  nor  will  anything  but  an 
examination  of  the  work  itself  afford  any  idea  of  their  magnitude  and  com- 
prehensiveness : — when  the  issue  of  other  men's  brains  is  extracted  from  his 
work,  the  remaining  "  result  of  sixteen  years'  practice"  would  dwindle  into 
an  insignificance  sadly  ridiculous. 

As  a  slight  sample  of  the  whole,  we  open  the  book  at  page  9,  and  give  in 
parallel  columns  the  coincidences  between  Dr.  Pulte  and  Dr.  Hufeland. 

Gout,     hufeland.  Enchiridion,  p.  453. 

•'Diagnosis.  Pains  in  the  joints,  with  in- 
flammatory  or  chronic  cold  swelling,  readily 
passing  into  athritic  nodes  and  calcareous  for- 
mations ;  connected  with  digestive  difEculties, 
flatulency,  generation  of  acidity,  mucosity,  ap- 
epsia,  obstruction." 


Gout    Puite,  p.  9.. 

•'  D1A.GN0SIS.  The  symptoms  of  this  disease 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  inflammatory  rheu- 
matism ;  consequently,  the  remedies  will  be  al- 
most the  same.  It  is  characterized  by  pains  in 
the  joints,  with  inflammatory  swelling;  or  in 
chronic  cases,  with  a  swelling  of  the  joints, 
caused  by  deposits  in  them  of  a  calcareous  sub- 
stance, which  impedes  their  movements  and 
causes  them  to  make  a  cracking  noise.  There 
is  always  connected  with  an  attack  of  gout,  flat- 
ulency, aeid  stomach  and  other  derangements  of 
the  digestive  organs.  The  principal  differences 
between  rheumatism  and  goat  are  ;  rheumatism 
attacks  more  the  muscles  and  membranes — 
rgont,  more  the  joints  ;  rheumatism  is  hardly 


Hufeland,  p,  174. 

"  The  principal  discriminative  signs  are ; 
Rheumatism  attacks  more  the  muscular  and 
membranous  parts,  arthritis,  the  joints  ;  rheu- 
matism is  not  necessarily  connected  with  di- 
gestive difficulties,  quite  contrary,  with  the 
best  appetite  ;  but  arthritis  always  shows  itself 
connected  with  or  succeeding  to  digestive  dif* 
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ever  complicated  with  derangement  of  the  di 
gestive  organs  ;  gout  is  never  witliout  that — 
has  besides  permaneut  swelling  of  the  joints  by 
calcareous  deposits,  which  rheumatism  never 
has.  Kheuraatism  is  caused  by  taking  cold, 
consequently  depends  upon  external  causes ; 
while  gout  is  generated  by  internal  causes, 
amounting,  sometimes,  to  hereditary  predispo- 
sition. Both  diseases,  however,  can  intermix 
with  each  other,  one  taking  the  form  of  the 
other." 


Paih  in  the  hip.    Pulte ,  p.  11, 

"  Diagnosis.  Pain  in  the  region  of  the  hip 
joint,  extending  to  the  knee,  even  to  the  foot, 
accurately  following  the  course  of  the  sciatic 
nerve.  Its  continual  severity  may  impede  the 
motion  of  the  foot,  producing  stiflness  and  con- 
traction.disturbing  the  rest  at  niglitjand  thereby 
inducing  general  uneasiness^and  emaciation." 

Inflammation  op  the  psoas  mubcle.  Pulte, 
p.  14. 

•'  Diagnosis.  Pain  in  the  region  of  the  kid- 
neys, hip  and  downward  to  the  leg,  which  can- 
not be  stretched  or  drawn  near  to  the  abdomen, 
without  pain  ;  increased,  also,  by  turning 
when  lying  and  lifting  with  a  feeling  of  numb- 
ness of  the  affected  side  ;  walking  is  possible 
only  by  hobbling,  with  the  body  bent  forward. 
Although  not  often  fatal,  yet  it  is  very  impor- 
tant in  its  consequences,  as  its  issues  may  give 
rise  to  lingering  diseases .  If  suppuration  takes 
place,  by  not  preventing  it  in  time,  the  mat- 
ter discharges  itself  in  the  abdomen  and  cau- 
ses death,  or  it  sinks  down  further  and  further 
until  it  reaches  sometimes  even  the  knee 
before  it  escapes  ;  frequently,  the  spine  be- 
comes affected  and  is  rendered  carious  in  such 
cases.  The  causes  of  this  disease  are,  besides 
•iternal  injuries,  rheumatism  and  piles." 


ficulties  ;  arthritis  exhibits  in  the  urine  and 
other  secretions  more  the  signs  of  a  singular 
dyscrasia,  such  as  the  Knotty,  calcareous  con- 
crements  on  the  joints,  an  the  calcareous  sed 
iment  in  the  urine ;  rheumatism  does  not. 
Rheumatism  sets  in  after  taking  cold,  an  exter- 
nal influence  operating  from  without  to  within  ; 
arthritis  after,  and  by  disorders  of  digestion 
and  chylification  from  within  to  without,  and 
appears  as  a  critical  deposit  of  a  qualified 
morbific  matter  to  the  surface.  It  is  not  rare 
for  rheumatism  to  assume  an  arthritic  form,  and 
vwe  versa. " ' 

Hips.     Hufeland,p.l80. 

"  Diagnosis.  Pain  in  the  region  of  the  hip 
joint  which  often  extends  to  the  knee,  even  to 
the  foot,  accurately  following  the  course  of  the 
sciatic  nerve.  Its  severity  may  impede  the 
motion  of  the  foot  and  bring  on  stiffness  and 
contraction,  finally  by  its  long  continuance  and 
violence,  disturbing  nightly  rest,  it  may  induce 
general  marasmus  and  emaciation." 

]  NFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PSOAS  MUSCLE .  IIuf». 
land  p.  167. 

"  Diagnosis.  Paiu  in  the  renal  regions,  hip 
and  downward  to  the  leg  ;  the  leg  cannot  be 
stretched  or  drawn  near  to  the  abdomen  with- 
out pain  ;  turning  when  lying  and  lifting  in- 
creases the  pains  ;  walking  is  possible  only  in 
hobbling,  and  with  the  body  bent  forward." 

"  It  is  iiot  lethal,  but  very  important  in  its 
consequences,^  for  suppnration  often  exists 
though  unperceived  and  the  matter  breaks 
through  and  empties  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
bringing  on  a  ratal  issue  ;  or  (what  happens 
more  frequently)  the  matter  burrows  down- 
wards, hence,  a  phthisis  lumbnris,  abscfsma 
lumbaris?,  which  opens  in  very  remote  parts,  as 
in  the  groins,  anus,  perinajum,  thigh  or  above 
the  knee.  Not  seldom,  also,  are  the  vertebral 
bones  or  the  hip-joint  affected  by  it  and  render. 

ied  carious.     The  causes  besides   the   general 
are:  violent  exertions   in  lifting:and  carrying' 
blows;  falls  on  the  back  or  the  back   or  the' 
nates;  rheumatism  and  hemorrhoids. 

And  SO  it  runs  throughout  the  diagnosis.  For  the  therapeutics,  Hufeland 
and  Schcenlein  not  being  recognized  as  authorities  in  our  school,  Dr.  Pulte  has 
had  recourse  to  Laurie  and  Jahr,  but  principally  to  Dr.  Hering.  The  whole 
article  on  yellow  fever,  (pp.  95 — 104),  he  has  copied  from  Dr.  Marcy's  theory 
and  practice ;  in  this  case,  however,  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  source. 
An  instance  or  two  will  suffice  as  a  sample  of  the  mode  in  which  the  thera- 
peutics have  been  taken  bodily  from  Dr.  Bering's  Domestic  Physician . 


Nervous  headache.     PuUe,  p.  136. 

In  this  kind  of  headache,  to  which  nervous 
persons  and  females  are  mostly  subject,  the 
head  is  generally  cool,  the  face  pale,  with  a 
suffering  expression  ;  in  females,  great  quan- 
tities of  colorless  urine  are  discharged  ;  if  vom- 
iting sets  in,  it  only  relieves  for  a  short  time  ; 
the  pain  is  mostly  concentrated  in  one  spot, 
with  the  characteristic  feeling  as  if  a  nail 
driven  through  the  head  (^clavus  hysterims  \) 
the  patient  is  generally  very  nervous,  fickle- 
minded,  dejected,  hysterical  or  hypochondri- 
cal.  •    * 

Ci'ffea,  Pain  as  if  a  nail  icas  driven  intu 
tke  he/id,  or  as  if  the  brain  were  torn  or  bruised  , 
paiit,  seems  to  br-  intolerable  -,  also  a  noise  and 
music  ;  the  patient  is  very  restless,  screams, 
weeps,  feels  chilly,  and  has  an  aversion  to  open 


Nervous  Headachb.  Hering,  (1818)  p.  144 
'•  In  headache  arising  from  an  affection  of 
the  nerves,  the  head  is  generally  cool,  the  face 
pale,  in  the  beginning  sometimes  discharges  a 
colorless  urine;  vomiting  gives  relief;  the 
headache,  however,  returns  frequently  on  one 
side  only  or  is  rooting,  as  if  produced  by  a  nail 
in  particular  spots  ;  touching  the  head  increas- 
es the  pain. 

CofT  will  do  good  in  violent,  drawing,  press- 
ing pains  on  oae  side  of  the  head  as  if  a  nail 
were  driven  into  it;  as  if  the  brain  were  shat- 
tered, crushed  and  torn,  recurring  on  the  slight- 
est occasion  after  close  thinking,  vexation,  ta- 
king cold,  eating  too  much,  &c.,  with  a  distaste 
for  coffee,  ssnsitiveness  at  the  least  noise,  even 
music  ;  the  pains  appear  intolerable,  makin  g 
the  patient  fretful ;  he  is  almost  beside  himself, 
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air,  drinkingfcoffee,  tljough  be  is  not  at  other 
times  fond  of  it.  The  headache  generally  ari- 
ses from  cold,  close  thinking  or  vexation. 

S^niitui,  Achin?  pain  above  fh;>  nose,  re- 
lieved by  bending  forward  ;  sensation  as  if  a 
nail  had  been  driven  into  the  head  ;  with  nau- 
sea, dimness  of  sight,  and  yet  dread  of  light ; 
face  pale,  copious,  watery  urine  ;  pain  is  mo- 
mentarily relieved  py  a  change  of  position; 
tendency  to  start :  fitful  mood  :  taciturn  and 
sad." 

Humming,  Buzzing  of  the  ears.  Pnlte, 
p.  1.^7. 

As  a  symptom  it  invariably  accompanies  ear- 
ache, running  of  the  ears  and  their  inflamma- 
tion, and  will  disappear  with  them  ,  but  when 
it  appears  alone,  it  is  caused  generally  by  con- 
gestion to  the  hoad,  from  catching  cold  or  othe  r 
diseases. 

fulsntilla  relieves  it  if  worse  in  the  evening, 
Nux  v<  ntira,  if  worse  in  the  morning.  DuLca- 
mara,  if  worse  at  night.  Menury,  in  persons 
inclined  to  perspire.  Chamomile  in  persons 
who  do  not  perspire  easily.  China  in  persons 
who  have  taken  much  calomel,  or  when  the 
noise'  in  the  ear  is  more  hissing,  singing  or 
ringing  noise.  Corbo-veff.  if  China  does  not 
relieve  or  the  noise  is  worse  in  damp  weather. 
Sulphur  if  Cnrbo-veff,  does  not  rceeve  or  the 
noise  in  combined  with  great  sensitiveness  to 
sounds,  in  which  case  it  ought  to  alternate  with 
AcoTtfte. 


shrieks  and  cries,  tosses  about,  feels  much  ag- 
itated, dreads  the  fresh  air  and  is  chilly.  *  * 
li>vultn  will  relieve  the  pressing  pain  above  the 
nose,  which  is  mitigated  by  bending  forward  ; 
*  *  tearing  in  the  forehead  as  if  a  nail  were 
driven  through  the  head,  piercing  deep  into  the 
brain  ;  with  nausea,  darkness  before  the  eyes, 
aversion  to  light,  paid  face,  much  colorless 
urine  ;  the  pules  often  cease  for  a  time  when 
the  position  is  changed  *  *  the  patient  being 
very  nervous,  fickle-minded,  taciturn  and  de- 
jected." 

Buzzing  in  the  ears.    Herivfr.  p.  172. 

This  complaint  is  generally  connected  with 
running  of  the  ears  and  difiiculty  of  hearing  ; 
or  with  earache.  Sometimes  with  headache, 
and  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  Give 
medicine  according  to  these  symptoms.  If  it 
comes,  however,  quite  alone,  is  not  of  long 
standing,  but  from  catching  cold,  give  Aua 
iwm.  if  worse  in  the  morning;  I'il  sali^ln 
if  worse  in  the  evening  ;  Dnlc.  if  worse  in  the 
night ;  to  persons  who  perspire  much,  Merc,  v  »♦ 
to  those  who  cannot  perspire,  CAam.  ,•  to  very 
sensitive  persons  who  have  taken  much  mer- 
cury, or  suffer  much  from  fever  or  liver  com- 
plaints when  the  buzzing  is  more  hissing,  like  a 
ringing  or  singing,  give  Ch>n  ,  but  if  louder, 
more  like  the  noise  of  a  humming-top,  or  when 
CAiw.  does  no  good,  give  C'arft-rc^  *  *  Some- 
times, when  the  ears  cannot  suffer  the  least 
noise,  S-ilpk.  given  once,  and  Aeon,  several 
times  will  do  good. 

"VTe  might  easily,  had  we  the  space  and  inclination,  thus  trace  almost  every 
article  in  this  first  part  of  the  work  to  its  proper  owner  ; .  what  we  have  given 
must  suffice. 

The  next  eighty  pages  of  the  book,  containing  popular  information  on  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology,  Hygiene  and  Hydropathy,  are  taken  without  any  ac- 
knowledgment, and  almost  word  for  word,  from  a  school-book  in  common  usa* 
The  sixty  following  pages  contain  a  Materia  Medica  in  which,  under  each  one 
of  68  remedies,  a  short  abstract  of  their  symptoms  is  given  in  the  usual  ana- 
tomico-physiological  schema.  Here,  if  anywhere,  might  be  found  some  valu- 
able clinical  contributions  from  the  I'esults  of  "  sixteen  years'  practice"  in  the 
pointing  out  of  characteristic  symptoms,  the  confirmation  of  therapeutic  indi- 
cations and  the  selection  and  isolation  of  useful  and  frequently  recurring 
groups.  But  in  Dr.  Pulte's  Materia  Medica  we  have  no  such  addition  to  the 
common  stock  of  our  knowledge — it  is  still  mere  scissors-work;  the  symptoms 
printed  in  italics  in  the  edition  of  Jahr's  Manual,  published  in  1841,  have  been 
simply  transcribed.  To  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  pepper-box  prin- 
ciple, on  which  those  italics  were  inserted,  the  value  of  thispai'tof  Dr.  Pulte's 
work  will  be  apparent. 

There  remain  but  a  few  pages  of  glossary  and  an  index.  The  index  is 
probably  the  work  of  the  publisher,  and  the  glossary  is  extracted  from  Lau- 
rie's Domestic  Medicine,  (1840,  p.  550  et  seq.) 

We  have  thus  completed  a  most  ungracious  labor,  and  are  glad  to  have  done 
with  it ;  we  can  only  repeat  that  for  the  sake  of  Homoeopathy,  we  regret  that 
such  a  book  should  have  ever  seen  the  light.  .  J.  W.  M. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  my  defence  against  the  above  libelous  article  of 
J.  W.  Metcalf,  I  have  touched  upon  all  the  important  points  of  his  attack  ; 
thereby  showing  conclusively  the  truth  of  the  Proverb,  as  applied  to  Metcalf 
and  his  accomplices,  "whoso  diggeth  a  pit  shall  fall  therein;  and  he  that 
rolleth  a  stone,  it  will  return  upon  him," 

J.  H.  PULTE. 


*Dr.  CalTio  Cutter's  Anatomy,  Pbysiology,'etc. 
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YELLOW  FEVER. 

We  have  been  favored,  by  a  highly  esteemed  gentleman  of 
Havana,  a  devoted  friend  to  our  beloved  science,  with  the  follow- 
ing interesting  extract  of  an  article,  written  by  Dr.  Escofet,  on  the 
treatment  of  Yellow  Fever.  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  this 
much  dreaded  malady  yields,  in  the  main,  to  the  same  treatment 
which  other  forms  of  typhus  fever  require  at  our  hands.  Nothing 
can  be  more  lucid  and  simple  than  the  exposition  of  the  treatment 
as  given  below  by  Dr.  Escofet.  By  degrees  Homoeopathy  becomes 
familiar  with  the  most  dreadful  forms  of  disease,  and  thus  far  it 
has  grappled  with  them  most  successfully.  Asiatic  Cholera  and 
Yellow  Fever  have  lost  their  grim  aspect,  in  the  presence  of  a 
rational  specific  treatment ;  more  dreaded  diseases  than  these  two 
are  not  in  existence.  Our  adversaries  must  acknowledge,  that  if 
these  can  be  safely  and  most  successfully  treated  by  homceopathic 
remedies,  it  will  be  fruitless  to  impede  the  onward  march  of  the 
new  science  ;  nay,  madness  to  resist  its  glorious  progress.  The 
article  from  our  New  Orleans  correspondent  bears  on  the  same 
subject  with  similar  import.  We  hope  to  lay  before  our  readers, 
in  subsequent  numbers,  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  late  Yellow 
Fever  epidemic.  From  all  places  where  it  was  treated  homoeopath- 
ically,  we  have  the  most  cheering  accounts  of  a  success  unprece- 
dented in  the  former  history  of  this  dreadful  disease. — Eds. 


TREATMENT  OF  THE  YELLOW  FEYEE. 

BY   DK.    ESCOFET,    OF   HAVANA. 

This  fever  belongs  to  the  class  of  typhus^  and  is  termed  by 
medical  men,  typhus  icterodes;  it  is  distinguished,  amongst 
various  others  of  its  species,  by  peculiar  symptoms,  such  as 
great  changeableness  in  its  course,  violence  and  duration, 
with  certain  interruptions,  not,  however,  at  fixed  intervals,, 
which  fact  puzzles  the  ablest  practical  men  in  the  faculty.  It 
commences  principally  by  heaviness  in  the  head,  drowsiness, 
and  weariness  of  the  whole  body,  pains  in  the  loins,  and  a 
feeling  in  the  bones,  at  their  inferior  extremities,  similar  to 
the  one  experienced  after  a  tedious  or  long  journey.  The 
yellow  fever  may  appear  in  several  distinct  forms,  such  as  the 
bilious^  cerebral^  2^n^QYQndXi\m.Q^  abdominal  type  {g astro- 
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enteritis^  peritonitis  / )  all,  however,  evince  similar  symp- 
toms in  the  commencement,  amongst  which  is  the  most 
conspicnons,  a  more  or  less  intense  vascular  excitement, 
(inflammatory  fever,)  with  more  or  less  heat  and  dryness  in 
the  skin. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  progress  of  the  different 
symptomatic  groups,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  divide 
them  into  three  periods .  In  the  first  ih.Q  fever  predominates, 
accompanied  with  the  above  mentioned  coniusive  pains  in  the 
extremities.  The  second  is  marked  by  great  agitation,  and 
hemorrhages  ;  and  the  tJiird  by  yellow  spots  on  the  skin, 
great  dejection,  and  dissolution  of  the  blood,  which  latter  is 
speedily  followed  by  death  itself.  When  hemorrhages  occur 
the  blood  flows  from  the  mucous  membranes  by  the  various 
apertures  of  the  body.  I  have  seen  it  stream  from  all  parts 
save  the  ears  and  eyes  ;  but  when  the  patient  has  been  from 
the  beginning  submitted  to  homoeopathic  treatment,  the  he- 
morrhage, instead  of  being  detrimental,  as  it  is  under  allo- 
pathic treatment,  produces,  on  the  contrary,  a  beneficent  and 
salutary  revulsion  in  the  system. 

My  method  of  treating  the  yellow  fever  is  as  follows :  In 
the  beginning,  during  the  violent  inflammatory  action,  I 
prescribe  aconite — one  drop  of  the  mother  tincture  in  six 
ounces  of  water,  to  be  administered  to  the  patient  by  a  single 
spoonful  every  hour,  for  twelve .  hours  consecutively ;  alter 
this  lapse  of  time  I  continue  it  alternately  with  Bryonia^ 
(prepared  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  a  similar  dose,)  for 
twelve  hours  more,  in  the  same  intervals  ;  that  is,  the  first 
hour,  Bryonia^  the  second.  Aconite^  and  so  on.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  twenty -four  hours,  or,  at  most,  of  thirty- 
six,  I  omit  Aconite^  giving  i?At^s  (prepared  and  adminis- 
tered in  like  manner)  in  its  stead,  alternately  with  Bryonia^ 
for  the  next  twenty-four  hours ;  the  third  day  I  continue  their 
application  every  two  hours,  and  the  fourth,  should  there 
still  be  any  vestige  of  fever  remaining,  every  four  hours ;  if 
not,  I  suspend  them  entirely.  During  all  this  time  the  pa- 
tient should  be  kept  on  a  strict  diet  of  pure  cold  or  toast 
water ;  but  when  the  fever  subsides  and  the  burning  heat  of 
the  skin  disappears,  he  may  begin  to  take  nourishment,  as 
advised  below.  If  during  the  course  of  the  illness,  indica-^ 
tions  should  appear  that  might  require  the  application  of 
other  remedies,  Yeratrwn  will  be  found  most  indicated  in 
abdominal  suflferings ;  China  for  those  who  have  been  de- 
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pleted ;  Mercuriits  vivus  for  those  who  perspire  much  with- 
out relief;  Nux  vomica  for  those  who  are  subject  to  piles, 
and  sulphurior  those  who  raay  have  cutaneous  eruptions. 

The  use  of  Belladonna  is  highly  recommended  in  this 
disease ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  its  use  may  now  and  then  be 
necessary,  as  an  occasional  remedy,  but  such  cases  must  occur 
very  rarely,  as,  during  a  practice  of  nine  years,  I  have  never 
found  myself  under  the  necessity  of  prescribing  it.  From 
my  own  experience,  therefore,  I  must  be  allowed  not  to  con- 
sider it  a  specific  in  this  disease,  as  it  certainly  is  in  scarlet 
fever,  or  as  MercitTius  is  in  venereal  diseases,  and  Aconite 
in  inflammatory  fevers.  In  reference  to  this  last  remedy,  I 
may  as  well  mention,  that  such  cases  of  fever  as  disappear 
under  its  sole  influence  were  not,  and  never  can  have  been 
such  of  real  Yellow  Fever. 

1  have  also  observed  that  hemorrhages  from  the  nose 
(epistaxis)  and  the  anus  are  favorable  occurrences,  when  not 
attended  by  copious  vomiting,  and  when  the  patient  does  not 
get  cold  and  faint. 

A  patient  having  gone  through  the  attacks  of  such  a  vio- 
lent fever,  must  naturally  feel  very  weak  and  exhausted ;  the 
alimentary  organs,  in  particular,  must  have  suflered  very 
much.  We  should,  therefore,  in  administering  nourishment 
to  the  patient,  do  it  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  in  very 
email  quantities.  A  little  bread  broth,  taken  hourly  by 
spoonfuls,  gradually  increasing  from  one  to  eight,  will  be 
sufiicient  for  the  first  day ;  on  the  following  day  chicken 
broth  may  be  given,  and  so  on  progressively,  till  the  patient 
feels  inclined  to  leave  his  bed. 

This  is  the  general  course  of  treatment  necessary  for  the 
cure  of  yellow  fever.  There  may  be  exceptions,  which  re- 
quire the  practiced  eye  of  a  homoeopathic  physician,  well 
acquainted  with  the  treatment  of  this  fearful  disease,  yet  I 
consider  the  aforesaid  sufficient  to  prevent,  in  most  cases,  a 
fatal  issue  of  the  disease. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  most  favorable  result  in  cases  of 
yellow  fever,  two  conditions  should  be  fulfilled.  First,  there 
should  not  be  the  least  delay  in  the  application  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic remedies,  as  recorded  above;  and  secondly,  the  strict- 
est rules  of  Hygiene  should  be  observed,  as  regards  perfect 
tranquillity,  a  cool  and  airy  room,  without  draft,  lighted  mod- 
erately, a  light  covering  for  the  patient,  absence  of  all  scents, 
good  or  bad,  and  of  all  noise  from  without  and  louc^  conver- 
sation near  the  patient. 
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Dr.  Pulte, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  for  several  days  tried  to  get 
time  to  write  you,  but  owing  to  the  pressure  of  professional 
engagements,  I  have  been  obliged  to  defer  it  till  the  present 
moment,  and  now  that  I  have  commenced,  I  shall  be  able  but 
to  state  shortly  that  Homoeopathy  has  proved  its  advantages 
over  Allopathy,  inasmuch  as  that  its  practitioners — although 
entirely  inexperienced  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  (several 
of  them  never  having  seen  a  case  in  their  lives  before  this 
summer) — have  succeeded  far  better  in  treating  the  disease 
than  Allopathists  who  have  been  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
acquainted  with  it.  If  such  be  the  results  now,  what  may 
we  not  hope  for  when  we  become  well  experienced  in  the 
malady.  The  loss  of  the  Homoeopathists  has  been  from  3  to 
5  per  cent.,  this  not  with  any  one  practitioner,  but  with  all, 
showing  a  uniformity  of  success  quite  remarkable.  An  equal 
uniformity  is  noticed  in  the  remedies  used,  as  any  one  who 
understands  the  system  must  know.  The  Aconite  and  Bell, 
are  the  principal  remedies  in  the  first  stage.  Ars.,  Yerat., 
Ipec,  Puis.,  tStramon.,  Canth.,  Hell.,  Bry.,  Khus,  are  ap- 
propriate at  times ;  but  I  have  not  time  to  detail.  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  write  a  monograph  on  the  subject.  The  wet  sheet, 
I  must  not  forget  to  say,  was  very  useful  in  some  cases. 

The  loss  of  the  Allopathists  must  have  been  from  10  to  20 
per  cent,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  In  the 
private  infirmaries  the  loss  has  been  fully  50  per  cent. ;  in 
the  Charity  Hospital,  60  per  cent.  I  heard  of  an  Allopath- 
ist  who  was  said  to  have  given  600  death  certificates.  A  gen- 
tleman of  my  acquaintance  said  of  another,  that  he  had  been 
very  successful.  Now  as  I  knew  five  of  his  patients  to  be 
buried  in  one  day,  I  concluded  that  his  ideas  of  success  must 
difi'er  firom  mine.  Yours  respectfully, 

J.  G.  BELDEN. 

New  Orleans,  Sept.,  1853. 


Drs.  Pulte  and  Gatchell, 

Dear  Sirs  :  There  are  but  few 
river-towns  with  five  thousand  inhabitants,  that  attract  the 
attention  of  the  strano:er  more  than  does  the  town  of  Marietta. 
Wide  and  well  shaded  streets,  pleasant  walks,  beautiful  yards 
and  terrace  gardens,  neat  and  well-finished  dwellings,  ancient 
mounds  and  fortifications,  that  compare  with  any  in  the 
State  ;  rivers  that  nobly  foam  and  flow  on  either  side  ;  col- 
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lege,  seminaries  and  union  schools,  in  a  flourishing  condition; 
and  society  of  the  first  order,  all  invite  the  traveler  to  spend 
a  few  days  in  the  first  settled  town  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

And  to  the  observing  mind  it  is  interesting  to  witness  the 
change  w^hich  the  true  principles  of  medicine  are  working  in 
the  community. 

The  people  have  lost  their  confidence  in  mercurials — are 
dissatisfied  with  blistering,  bleeding,  and  leeching.  And 
within  the  last  three  years,  many  an  individual  has  been 
hurried  to  the  tomb  from  the  eflect  of  large  doses  of  calomel, 
tannin  and  opium,  administered  for  dysentery.  Debilitated 
and  impaired  constitutions  are  but  the  certain  effect  of  the 
^rt^^-practice. 

Sp'xtx  war  tiic  'Krjcncp,  tie  ^aticntcn  jhubcii, 

Unt!  Alternant)  fragtc ;  tfcr  cicnag  ? 

@c  (jatcn  uir,  tnit  I;6llifd)cn  4a(tvergcn, 

3n  ticfcn  Kjafcrn,  tiefcn  ^crc^cn, 

5Bcit  fcl)(immcr  a(6  fcic  ^c|l  gctobt. 

3c^  ijabc  fcftft  U\\  ®ift  an  XaufcnDc  gcgcbcn, 

@ic  wcJttcn  i;ln,  id)  mu§  crfctcn, 

2)a^'  man  tie  freemen  DJiortcr  (obt. 

®ot()c'0  5au|l,  ecitcro. 

"  Here  was  the  medicine  ;  the  patients  died, 
And  no  one  asking,  *  Who  survived  ? ' 
Thus  did  we  rage,  with  hellish  drugs  and  pills. 
All  o'er  these  happy  valleys,  o'er  these  hills, 
Till  we  Death's  standard  had  sublimely  raised. 
To  thousands  I  dispensed  the  deadly  poisoned  doses, 
I  saw  them  wither  like  decaying  roses. 
And  live  to  see  the  murd'rous  leeches  praised." 

[Goethe's  Faust,  page  70. 

The  use  of  water,  as  a  remedial  agent,  has  its  advocates 
here,  and  the  Water-Cure  Journal  has  done  and  is  doing 
much  good  in  effecting  a  reform,  and  explaining  the  laws  of 
life. 

But  in  the  American  Magazine  of  Homoeopathy,  we  find 
embodied  Hydropathy ;  each  system  is  tested,  and  both  are 
incorporated  into  one  system  of  practice.  I  believe  your 
publication  has  done  more  in  sustaining,  diffusing,  and  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  Homoeopathy,  than  any  other  publica- 
tion in  America;  and  being  the  only  one  that  advocates 
water  as  a  remedy,  showing'  that  it  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
Homoeopathic  medication,  I  have  always  welcomed  its  arri- 
val. "  I  am  neither  for  the  ancients,  nor  for  the  moderns," 
but  am  willing  to  receive  medical- truth  from  all  and  every 
source.  I  repudiate  ultra  Homoeopathy  and  ultra  Hydropa- 
thy, as  illiberal  and  sectarian  in  their  character. 
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For  one,  I  am  desirous  to  have  the  Magazine  sustained  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  would  enable  you  to  continue  its  publi- 
cation on  as  good  paper,  and  with  as  good  typographical  ex- 
ecution, as  the  numbers  which  we  have  already  received. 
Naj,  more  ;  that  it  should  be  enclosed  in  a  neat  cover. 

Judging  from  its  extensive  circulation,  I  was  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  year  1853  would  undoubtedly  bring  you  some 
pecuniary  compensation  for  the  labor  which  you  have  be- 
stowed upon  the  Magazine.  But  in  ISTo.  8,  (editorial  depart- 
ment,) I  am  informed  to  the  contrary.  It  now  remains  for 
your  subscribers  to  decide,  by  prompt  payment,  whether  it 
shall  continue  another  year,  or  be  numbered  among  the 
things  that  were  and  are  not. 

I  have  already  forwarded  you  the  names  of  forty  subscri- 
bers, who  have  paid  their  dollar  for  the  Magazine  for  the 
year  1853,  and  the  balance  that  are  delinquent  on  my  list 
will  pay  before  the  close  of  the  year.  During  the  last  two 
weeks  I  have  forwarded  you  the  names  of  several  new  sub- 
scribers, who  wish  the  back  numbers. 

I  will  venture  to  predict,  that  there  is  no  other  place  in  the 
Buckeye  State,  according  to  the  population,  that  receives  a 
greater  number  of  the  Magazines  than  is  received  here. 

This  tells  that  the  people  of  Marietta  are  willing  to  inves- 
tigate,— willing  to  "  seize  upon  truth  wherever  found." 

Thousands  of  new  converts  to  our  glorious  science  have 
been  added  during  the  year,  and  prospects  continue  to 
brighten.  While  the  old  conservative  system  of  medicine  is 
waning,  our  cause  is  onward,  progressing  more  rapidly,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  with  undoubted  permanence. 

For  humanity's  sake,  for  the  cause  of  our  beloved  system, 
may  the  Magazine  continue  its  career. 

Truly  yours,  D.  H.  BECKWITH,  M.  D. 

Marietta,  O.,  Sept.,  1853. 

Small  Matters. — The  nerve  of  a  tooth,  not  so  large  as 
the  finest  cambric  needle,  sometimes  drives  a  man  to  dis- 
traction. A  mosquito  can  absolutely  make  an  elephant  mad. 
The  coral  rock,  which  would  cause  a  navy  to  founder,  is  the 
work  of  worms.  The  warrior  that  has  withstood  death  in  a 
thousand  forms,  may  be  killed  by  an  insect.  The  deepest 
wretchedness  often  results  from  a  perpetual  continuance  of 
petty  trials.  A  chance  look  from  those  we  love  often  pro- 
duces the  most  exquisite  pain  or  unalloyed  pleasure. 
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CASES  IN  PRACTICE. 


ON   THE   USE  OF  GLONOINE  IN  EPILEPTIFOEM 

MALADIES. 


BY   A.    H.    OKIE,    M.    D. 


I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to-day,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  certain  obstinate  epileptiform  maladies,  which  in  my 
hands  in  several  instances  have  yielded  to  the  long-continu- 
ed use  of  glonoine.  This  novel  substance,  first  described  by 
the  chemist  Schcenbein,  and  observed  by  him  to  produce  a  pe- 
culiar form  of  headache,  was  introduced  to  the  Homo^opa- 
thist  by  my  former  preceptor,  Dr.  liering,  of  Philadelphia. 
Its  use  in  certain  forms  of  headache,  the  prompt  relief  which 
it  affords  in  cephalalgia  of  a  pulsative  character,  worse  on 
motion,  has  doubtless  been  frequently  verified  in  practice  by 
all  of  you.  Having  made  several  experiments  upon  myself 
and  others,  and  noticed  the  rapid  transition  of  its  effects 
from  the  head  to  the  heart,  and  the  reverse,  I  was  led  some 
years  since  to  administer  it  in  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who 
had  been  ill  for  a  long  time  with  the  following  train  of  symp- 
toms. This  young  lady,  aged  25,  had  since  the  first  menstrual 
epoch  been  troubled  with  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  so  vio- 
lent that  she  entirely  lost  her  consciousness,  and  would  fre- 
quently fall  to  the  ground.  Her^face  became  of  a  deep  red 
color,  at  times  almost  violaceous  during  the  attack  ;  her 
hands  were  clenched, the  thumbs  thrown  into  the  palms.  At 
times  there  was  froth  before  the  mouth.  These  attacks  in- 
creased in  frequency  and  severity,  so  that  instead  of  appear- 
ing only  at  the  catamenial  periods,  (the  discharge  being  spare,) 
they  had  for  several  years  occurred  three  or  four  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Every  over-exertion  or  mental  emotion 
excited  them.  She  was  constantly  in  dread  lest  she  should 
be  attacked,  and  for  fear  of  having  them  iur  the  street,  was 
thus  debarred  all  efforts  at  air  and  exercise.  After  the  at- 
tacks, as  soon  as  she  became  conscious,  she  was  seized  with 
violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  lasting  from  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour,  after  which  it  would  subside  in  violence,  though 
a  sense  of  tremor  and  timidity  was  constantly  experienced  in 
the  cardiac  region.  The  pulse  was  quick,  small,  irregular. 
Auscultatory  examination  of  the  heart  elicited  increased  im- 
pulse, rapid,  irregular,  tumultuous  beating,  a  blending  of 
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the  first  and  second  sounds,  so  that  they  could  not  be  sepa- 
rately distinguished.  There  was  some  sense  of  numbness 
and  tingling  in  the  left  arm,  and  the  left  lower  extremity. 
After  some  thought,  reflecting  upon  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  its  rapid  variability,  as  also  the  slight  numbness 
during  the  attack,  and  the  cardiac  phenomena,  I  determined 
to  administer  Glonoine,  which  I  had  witnessed  to  produce  in 
the  healthy  the  artificial  prototype  of  the  morbid  condition  of 
my  siiftering  patient.  The  remedy  was  administered  in  the 
third  dilution  every  four  hours.  After  a  few  days  the  at- 
tacks became  less  violent  and  less  frequent.  The  remedy 
was  continued  six  hours.  Improvement  progressed.  I  gave 
the  remedy  but  three  times  a  day.  She  continued  to  grow 
better.  I  now  gave  night  and  morning.  The  menses  ap- 
peared •  the  discharge  was  increased ;  no  attack  at  the  pe- 
riod. In  fine,  the  young  lady  was  entirely  restored,  though 
fearful  of  a  return.  I  administered  the  remedy  at  intervals 
varying  from  one  to  three  days,  for  six  months.  My  patient 
continues  free  from  the  attacks. 

The  next  patient  to  whom  I  administered  our  curative  was 
a  young  lady  aged  twenty  years,  an  intimate  friend  of  my  first 
case.  The  attacks  in  this  case  were  not  so  frequent  as  in  the 
former.  Each  attack  was  characterized  by  rush  of  blood  to 
the  head,  loss  of  consciousness,  and  some  jerking.  The 
menses  were  spare,  and  dysmenorrhoea  existed.  The  at- 
tacks more  aggravated  at  the  catamenial  periods.  The  cardiac 
phenomena  did  not  exist  here.  I  administered  glonoine  as 
in  the  other  case,  and  with  the  same  happy  result.  The  rem- 
edy was  frequently  repeated  at  first ;  the  frequency  of  the 
dose  diminished  as  improvement  progressed;  and  finally 
continued  at  prolonged  intervals  for  several  months  after  re- 
covery was  seemingly  established. 

In  both  the  cases  I  have  just  narrated,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  patients  were  females,  and  affected  with  too  spare 
menstruation,  conjoined  with  transient  cerebral  plethora. 
]^ow  I  have  had  frequent  occasions  in  other  instances  to  mark 
the  good  effects  of  glonoine  in  this  same  category  of  morbid 
phenomena,  viz.,  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  aggra- 
vated at  the  menstrual  period,  and  deficient  menstrual  secre- 
tion. The  cases  where  I  have  used  it  beneficially  have  been 
females  of  florid  complexion,  and  very  fall  plethoric  habit. 
Glonoine  seems  to  exercise  a  controlling  influence  in  such 
attacks,  in  full  blooded  individuals ;  while  in  anaemic,  ner- 
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vous  individuals,  affected  with  transient  flushes  and  spare 
menstruation,  in  my  hands  its  effects  have  not  been  marked- 
ly beneficial.  It  will  further  be  noticed  that  while  the  symp- 
toms were  decided  enough  to  term  the  attacks  epileptiform, 
and  to  rank  them  with  this  class  of  maladies,  still  the  sign 
that  was  formerly  looked  upon  as  essential  to  the  disease, 
(though  modern  pathologists  by  no  means  so  regard  it,)  I 
mean  the  Aura  Epileptica^  was  wanting  in  both  these  cases. 
They  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  cases  described  by  Schoenlein 
as  Epilepsia  Uterina. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestions  which  the  successful  issues  of 
the  cases  just  described  naturally  excited  in  my  mind,  I  de- 
termined to  exhibit  glonoine  when  fitting  opportuniti^ 
should  offer,  in  trae  idopathic  Epilepsy,  the  Epilepsia  Gravior 
of  Marshall  Hall,  a  form  of  disease  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  whole  medical  profession  has  recently  been  ardently 
aroused  by  the  recommendations  of  that  eminent  physician,viz. 
the  use  of  tracheotomy  and  the  wearing  of  the  tracheal  tube, 
as  a  therapeutic  means  for  the  prevention  of  the  attacks,  and 
the  eventual  cure  of  the  disease. 

In  the  Epilepsia  Gravior  of  Hall,  I  conceived  I  might  with 
propriety  make  use  of  glonoine,  at  least  as  a  palliative,  ad- 
ministering it  when  the  premonitive  of  an  attack,  the  aura, 
was  first  experienced  by  the  patient.  I  have  thus  adminis- 
tered in  three  cases  The  rapid  action  of  the  glonoine,  its 
evident  effect  upon  the  cerebrum,  and  from  the  analysis  of 
its  symptoms,  the  conclusions  which  were  forced  upon  me 
that  it  evidently  impresses  the  spinal  bulb,  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, led  me  to  be  somewhat^  hopeful  in  regard  to  its 
beneficial  influence.  I  have  not  been  entirely  disappointed, 
as  in  two  of  the  patients  to  whose  cases  I  refer,  the  friends 
and  the  patients  themselves  have  thought  that  when  the  rem- 
edy was  exhibited  at  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the 
initial  phenomena,  it  has  seemed  to  ward  off  the  attack  a 
number  of  times,  and  again  when  the  attack  occurred  despite 
its  application,  that  the  symptoms  have  appeared  to  the  at- 
tendants less  aggravated  than  attacks  which  occurred  prior 
to  its  use.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  a  remedy  worthy 
of  trial  in  Epilepsia  Uterina  occurring  in  full,  plethoric  indi- 
viduals, with  scant  catamenial  flow,  and  probably  a  good 
palliative  in  Epilepsia  Gravior,  occurring  in  short-necked, 
plethoric  males  or  females,  and  characterized  by  violent  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head,  and  frequency  of  attacks. 
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I  have  thrown  out  these  suggestions  in  the  hope  that  the 
members  of  the  Society  may  see  fit  to  give  the  remedy  a  tri- 
al in  a  class  of  maladies  most  afflictive  to  the  sufferer,  and 
which  has  hitherto  resisted  almost  entirely  all  of  our  known 
therapeutic  means  which  have  been  applied  to  its  relief. 

SELECTED  AETICLES. 


OBSERYATIOISrS  ON  THE  WATER-CURE. 

BY  J.  KUTHEEFUKD  RUSSELL,  M.  D. 

Read  before  the  British  Homoeopathic  Society,  March  3i. 
[continued  from  page  387. J 

"  19th. — Head  from  the  last  week  perfectly  well,  and  ad- 
mitting of  a  good  amount  of  exercise.  This  day,  however, 
she  overdid  it,  and  the  head  became  bad  in  the  night.  Had 
not  packed  for  three  days ;  but  on  account  of  the  increased 
headache,  she,  on  the 

"  20th. — Packed  ;  did  not  walk  out  at  all,  took  one  foot 
and  one  sitz-bath  and  a  drive. 

"  From  this  time  to  the  24:th. — When  the  patient  left  Mal- 
vern she  continued  to  take  the  shallow-bath  in  the  morning, 
two  foot-baths,  and  two  hand-baths.  Throughout  the  latter 
month  of  the  treatment,  the  vomiting  and  purging,  with  oc- 
casional discharge  of  blood  from  the  bowels,  continued  in 
various  degrees  ;  but  I  have  only  noted  the  days  when  either 
of  these  were  excessive.  Fomentations  were  frequently  em- 
ployed at  night  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  according  to  the 
transitory  condition  of  the  head ;  when  it  was  worse,  with 
increased  strength  of  pulse,  they  were  used  ;  when  it  was 
bad  without  that  sign,  additional  foot-baths  and  sitz-baths 
were  beneficiall}*  taken.  This  lady  left  Malvern  on  the  20th 
of  September,  taking  with  her  the  following  directions,  to  be 
pursued  at  home. 

"  Shallow-bath,  at  58°,  every  morning  for  two  minutes. 

"  Two  foot-baths,  of  ten  minutes  each,  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

"  A  sitz-bath  at  65°  for  half-an-hour  every  other  day  at 
noon,  or  at  any  time  three  hours  after  a  meal. 

"  Wear  the  compress  all  day. 
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"  It  would  be  well  to  pack  in  the  wet  sheet  once  a  week 
or  so,  with  the  shallow-bath  as  above;  but  if  all  is  right 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  that  is,  if  the  head  is  free  from 
heat  and  pain,  and  the  bowels  sufficiently  open,  omit  this. 

"  Yegetable  diet,  except  three  times  a  week,  when  animal 
food  may  be  taken  at  dinner. 

''  The  deafness  with  which  the  patient  was  affected  varied 
in  the  course  of  her  treatment  at  Malvern,  but  on  the  whole 
diminished  so  much,  that  by  the  time  she  left  she  could  hear 
perfectly  well,  if  too  many  voices  were  not  crossing  each 
other  at  once.  Perseverance  in  the  above  directions  at  home 
completely  relieved  it. 

"  It  should  be  recalled  that  previously  to  trying  the  water 
treatment,  this  lady,  whose  position  in  society  is  high,  had 
been  rendered  incapable  of  entering  it ;  the  excitement  of  the 
smallest  ^ reunion^  was  too  much  for  her  heart;  besides 
which,  the  headaches  were  so  frequent  and  so  intense,  that 
she  could  form  no  engagement  with  the  smallest  certainty  of 
being  able  to  fulfill  it ;  whilst  her  increasing  deafness  was 
daily  rendering  society  impossible  and  distasteful  to  her. 
Neither  could  she  find  pleasure  in  traveling;  for  ten  or  twelve 
miles  in  the  easiest  carriage  was  more  than  she  could  bear  in 
one  day.  But  after  going  through  the  above  treatment  all 
was  changed.  Her  headaches  had  gone — gone  so  far  that  be- 
tween September,  1844,  when  she  left  Malvern,  and  May, 
1845,  when  she  returned,  she  had  not  more  than  three  at- 
tacks for  a  few  hours  (induced  by  mental  excitement),  and  of 
a  vastly  mitigated  character,  instead  of  one  or  two  l3ad  at- 
tacks every  week,  and  more  or  less  of  it  every  day.  The 
restoration  of  her  hearing  was  her  restoration  to  society ;  and 
the  certainty  she  had,  that  at  any  time  when  the  head  had 
been  tried  by  talking  or  listening,  she  could  put  herself  to 
rights  with  a  wet  sheet  and  foot-bath,  rendered  the  life  worth 
possessing  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  previously  intole- 
rable. In  this  altered  state  of  circumstances  she  passed 
through  the  winter  of  1844—5.  In  the  month  of  May  of 
the  last  year  a  considerable  amount  of  mental  excitement, 
experienced  whilst  undergoing  the  physical  excitement  of 
traveling  from  place  to  place,  added  to  irregularities  of  times 
of  eating  inseparable  therefrom,  brought  back  some  of  her 
ailments  ;  that  is  to  say,  some  degree  of  flushing,  and  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  deafness;  in  all  other  respects  she 
remained  well,  showing  the  partial  character  of  the  mischief. 
31 
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Still  the  causes  had  been  reapplied,  and  the  effects  were  in- 
evitable ;    and  I  therefore  recommended  her  to  return  to 
Malvern  for  a  short  course  of  more  active  treatment.     Into 
this  I  need  not  enter ;  it  was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  allowance  being  made  for  the  safer 
condition  of  the  brain,  and  the  consequent  possibility  of  car- 
rying on  the  treatment  more  fully  at  once.     Assiduous  wet 
sheet  packing  and  fomentations  soon  brought  on  the  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea  crisis  as  before ;  the  deafness  disappeared  still 
more  suddenly  than  on  the  previous  year  ;  and  in  every  oth- 
er particular  her  state  has  been  one  of  health  since.     Con- 
stantly taking  medicine  for  years,  she  has  not  taken  one  drop 
or  grain  of  any  sort  of  physic  from  the  time  she  came  under 
my  care,  nearly  eighteen  months  ago.     Undoubtedly,  being 
of  an  excitable  and  anxious  nature,  she  will  be  obliged  to 
menager  her  nervous  system.     However,  she  is  able  to  visit 
and  receive  company ;  she  enjoys  life,  and  is  free  from'  all 
chance  of  apoplexy;  none  of  which  points  she  could  attain 
under  the  medicinal  plan  of  treatment  to  which  she  had  been 
so  long  subjected,  but  the  enjoyment  of  which  she  now  owes 
to  the  water-cure.     It  is  very  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  add  to 
this  case  the  following  letter  I  received  from  the  husband  of 
the  patient  in  January  of  the  present  year  (1847):  —  'I  am 
truly  happy,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  to  be 
able  to  tell  you,  that  during  the  space  of  the  last  eighteen 
months,  my  wife  has  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
thanks  to  your  kind  and  judicious  treatment  by  your  excellent 
hydropathic  system.    She  has  been  seventeen  years  married, 
during  which  time  I  never  knew  her  to  be  even  tolerably  well, 
and  latterly  she  had  been  getting  worse  and  worse,  with 
constant  pains  in  her  head,   tormenting  her  by  day,   and 
depriving  her  of  her  rest  at  night.     At  whatever  place  we 
visited  we  were  obliged  to  call  in  medical  advice ;  and  I  may 
say  that  she  had  the  first,  in  and  out  of  London,  that  could 
be  obtained.     Some  of  them  attributed  her  complaint  to  one 
thing,  some  to  another.    There  was  no  end  to  the  application 
of  leeches  and  blisters,  and  her  inside  was  literally  inundated 
by  a  variety  of  medicines,  till  she  was  visibly  about  to  sink 
under  her  complaint.   When  I  took  her  to  Malvern,  such  was 
her  distressing  state  that,  though  the  distance  from  my  home 
is  only  thirty-five  miles,  we  were  obliged  to   stop  a  night 
on  the  road.     A  two  months'  residence  at  Malvern,  under 
your  care,  worked  wonders,  and  now  enables  me  to  say  that 
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she  has  been  ever  since,  and  still  continues,  perfectly  well, 
is  quite  free  from  all  pain,  and  is  able  to  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep,  as  well  as  any  one  could  desire ;  and  our  neighbors 
who  know  her  former  state,  look  at  her  with  perfect 
astonishment.  From  the  time  she  first  commenced  your 
treatment  to  the  present,  she  had  not  had  recourse  to  any 
medicines  or  professional  assistance  whatever,'  &c.  &c.  One 
of  the  accusations  against  the  water  treatment  is,  that  it  is 
apt  to  produce  fullness  of  blood  in  the  head  and  apoplexy. 
This  is  said  by  persons  who  have  no  experience  whatever  of 
it,  who  have  never  seen  a  single  case  of  any  sort  treated  by 
it.  I,  who  have  treated  disease  in  no  other  way  for  the  last 
six  years  and  a  half,  find  a  very  difierent  result  of  large 
experience,  and  were  the  choice  given  me  of  diseased  condi- 
tions, wherein  I  could  produce  the  most  certain  and  satisfac- 
tory efiects,  and  show  in  the  clearest  manner  the  safety  and 
speedy  efiiciency  of  the  treatment,  I  should,  beyond  all  com- 
parison of  cases,  choose  one  of  apoplectic  fullness."* 

We  have  selected  this  somewhat  long  case  for  quotation 
for  various  reasons.  We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  one  of  une- 
quivocal cure  by  water  treatment,  not  m.erely  of  recovery 
during  the  process,  the  length  of  the  previous  illness,  the 
immediate  relief  afibrded,  the  ultimate  completeness  of  the 
restoration  of  health  entitle  it  to  rank  as  a  cure.  It  is  be- 
sides a  very  characteristic  cure ;  it  was  attended  by  those 
wonderful  crises  which  remind  one  of  the  medicine  of  the 
ancients,  the  improvement  so  frequently  corresponded  with  a 
crisis  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Gully  that 
the  two  stood  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect. It  would  lead  to  too  long  a  digression  to  enter  into  a 
full  discussion  of  these  critical  discharges,  but  there  are  some 
practical  inferences  from  its  occurrence,  it  would  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind.  Without  venturing  to  assert  that,  in  every 
case,  these  violent  perturbations  of  the  system  are  the  result 
of  setting  loose  the  drugs  which  have  been  previously  taken, 
we  cannot  but  think  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  may  be 
the  case  ;  for  in  the  course  of  treatment  the  perspiration  is 
described  as  becoming  impregnated  with  the  most  disagree- 
able odors,  and  in  some  cases  gamboge  and  other  drugs  are 
distinctly  recognized.     Now,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  when 

*  The  "water-cure  in  chronic  diseases,  by  James  Manby  Gully,  M.  D.,  (fee, 
&c.,  4th  edition.     London,  1851 ,  pp.  220,  et  seq. 
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such  drugs  are  dissolved  by  the  water  imbibed  into  the  sys- 
tem, and  enter  into  the  circulation,  as  they  must  do  before 
they  are  thrown  off  by  the  cutaneous  secretion,  that  they 
should  not  display  some  of  their  characteristic  effects  on  the 
system  ;  so  that  the  copious  draughts  of  water  and  the  soli- 
citation of  the  augmented  mass  of  fluid  in  the  body  to  the 
skin,  forcing  it  in  this  way,  to  permeate  a  great  extent  of  ca- 
pillary circulation,  must  have  the  same  effect  as  injecting  in- 
to the  blood  a  solution  of  various  medicinal  substances,  di- 
luted by  a  large  quantity  of  water.  In  this  respect,  indeed, 
the  water-drinking  and  sweating  process  resembles  the  tritu- 
ration of  our  inert  mineral  medicines,  by  which  their  activity 
is  brought  into  play.  Whether  this  hypothesis  of  the  cause 
of  these  profuse,  so  called  critical  discharges  be  admitted  or 
not,  we  think  it  is  quite  manifest,  that  during  such  a  process 
of  severe  handling,  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  any  action 
from  homoeopathic  medication.  In  fact  the  conditions  for 
homeopathy  do  not  exist.  The  symptoms  most  prominent 
are  not  those  of  the  disease,  but  those  of  the  treatment ; 
and  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  attempt  to  treat  homoeopa- 
thically  a  patient  under  the  action  of  the  waters  of  Chelten- 
ham as  those  of  Malvern  ;  that  is  to  unite  the  two  systems 
in  effecting  a  radical  cure;  for  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
that  water  treatment  may  be  a  good  auxiliary  to  homoeopathy; 
so  here,  while  the  main  treatment  is  by  the  power  of  water, 
yet  the  transitory  annoyances  which  attend  this  process  may 
be  removed  or  alleviated  by  specific  medicine ;  so  that  while 
the  water  is  effecting  a  radical  reformation  in  the  constitu- 
tion, homoeopathic  medicine  may  prevent  many  of  the  incon- 
veniences which  would  otherwise  attend  such  a  rude  mode 
of  cure.  We  are  then  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  cases  better  suited  for  the  water-cure  than  for  homoeopa- 
thy, and  that  in  these  homoeopathic  medicine  must  play  a 
quite  subordinate  part.  We  shall  find  as  we  proceed  that 
this  class  is  small  and  quite  peculiar  ;  and  it  is,  of  course, 
as  much  our  duty  to  discover  and  define  the  maladies  which 
are  thus  curable,  as  it  is  to  be  prepared  with  the  specific 
medicines  for  those  which  we  treat  homoeopathically. 

[to  be  continued.] 

A  recent  law  of  Congress  authorizing  the  coinage  of  three 
dollar  pieces  went  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  June.  This 
will  add  very  much  to  the  portable  change  of  the  country. 
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MY  EXPERIENCE  AND  OBSERVATIONS  OP  HOMffiOPATHY. 

A    CONTRIBUTION   TO    ITS   EARLIER   HISTORY,    BY   HARTMANN. 
[Translated  for  the  North-Western  Journal  of  Homosopathy.] 

[continued.] 

The  medical  treatment  of  Prince  von  Schwarzenberg  put 
an  end  to  these  quarrels,  as  the  Saxon  government,  out  of 
regard  to  the  exalted  patient,  checked  these  unjust  persecu- 
tions by  an  exercise  of  its  sovereign  authority.  But  to  en- 
sure the  destruction  of  Hahnemann,  and  since  no  time  was 
to  be  lost,  Hahnemann's  pupils  living  at  Leipsic,  the  most 
of  whom  were,  as  yet,without  the  jus  practicandi^were  watch- 
ed with  the  greatest  vigor,  so  that  they  might  be  attacked, 
should  they  attempt  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  with  a  double  ac- 
cusation, that  of  illegally  practicing,  and  of  dispensing  their 
own  medicines — tho'  all  medical  students  were  in  the  habit  of 
treating  patients — a  course  which  was  pursued  with  great  en- 
ergy by  Dr.Clarus,  then  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  altho', 
in  later  years,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  called  in  consultation 
by  allopathic  quacks.  Dr.  Clarus  seems  to  have  acted  quite 
impartially  in  this  transaction,  and  though  he  then  received 
the  hearty  thanks  and  congratulations  of  his  colleagues,  for 
the  eflScient  aid  which  he  rendered  them  in  their  opposition 
to  Homoeopathy,  yet  his  course  was  not  calculated  to  present 
him  to  future  generations  as  worthy  of  commendation.  It 
was  by  his  instigation,  also,  that  in  the  year  1821,  the  homoe- 
opathic medicines  were  taken  from  the  residence  of  Horn- 
burg  and  Franz,  on  the  part  of  the  Court,  of  the  University 
the  first  actuary  and  the  aid  of  two  beadles,  and  were 
burned  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard, — a  transaction  which  would 
hardly  have  found  an  excuse  in  the  dark  ages.  He  it  was  again 
who  at  the  head  of  thirteen  Leipsic  physicians,  openly  came 
out  against  Hahnemann  in  the  Leipsic  Journal  of  1821,  com- 
bining with  them  to  demonstrate,  though  with  inconclusive 
reasoning,  that  the  prevalent  purple  rash,  called  rother  Hund^ 
was  nothing  else  than  the  scarlet  fever,  and  that  it  should  be 
treated  accordingly,  &c.  To  avoid  repetition,  I  will  merely 
refer  to  the  14th  and  15th  No.  of  Yol.  26  of  this  Journal, 
where  a  full  account  of  this  transaction  will  be  found,  under 
the  title,  ''Aus  KahnemanrC 8  LebenT 
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But  to  return  to  the  disease  of  Prince  von  Schwarzenberg, 
which  produced  changes  in  other  of  the  external  relations  of 
Homoeopathy.  Of  the  character  of  the  Prince's  disease,  I 
was  never  exactly  informed ;  but  this  much  was  to  be  gath- 
ered from  what  I  heard,  that  the  extreme  hardships  to  which 
the  Prince  had  been  exposed  during  his  many  campaigns, 
and  the  violent  mental  excitement  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected at  that  time,  for  which  he  sought  to  restore  his  strength 
by  artificial  means — that  these  and  other  causes  laid  the 
foundation  for  his  complaint,  which  chiefly  afiected  the  cere- 
bral nerves,  and  frequently  induced  a  congestive  state  of  the 
brain,  from  which,  considering  his  constitution  and  his  con- 
stant and  extreme  indulgence  in  spirituous  drinks,  apoplexy 
might  readily  be  anticipated.  Indeed,  this  disease  had  al- 
ready announced  its  approach  by  repeated  lesser  attacks  of 
paralysis,  stupefaction  and  lethargy,  which  justified  the  ap- 
prehension that  organic  changes  were  being  developed  in  the 
brain  and  were  becoming  more  extensive.  The  Prince  resi- 
ded upon  an  estate  without  the  city,  called  Milchinsel ;  when 
Hahnemann  visited  him,  he  always  met  the  Prince's  body 
physician,  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Counselor,  Staff  Surgeon, 
Dr.  Yon  Sax,  and  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Regimental  Sur- 
geon, Dr.  Marenzeller.  The  two  latter  did  not  find  in  Hah- 
nemann, who  allowed  nothing  to  interrupt  the  arrangement 
of  his  time,  such  a  sociable  person  as  they  would  have  wish- 
ed, for  the  sake  of  their  own  improvement  in  the  knowledge 
of  Homoeopathy  ;  on  this  account  they  became  more  intimate 
with  his  pupils,  and  paid  particular  regard  to  Hornburg, 
whose  great  practical  talent  made  him  prominent  above  all 
others ;  the  conversations  were  chiefly  of  a  scientific  nature, 
and  turned  mostly  on  Homoeopathy,  while  the  foreign  physi- 
cians very  frequently  made  contributions  from  the  rich  treas- 
ures of  the  experience  of  many  years,  which  were,  for  us  ty- 
ros, of  great  interest. 

The  disease  of  the  Prince  at  first  assumed,  under  Hahne- 
mann's treatment,  a  very  favorable  character,  which  had  nev- 
er been  the  case  under  any  previous  treatment,  and  it  was 
clearly  seen  what  homoeopathic  remedies  could  accomplish, 
even  where  a  disease  was  far  advanced  ;  however,  as  regard- 
ed the  permanence  of  the  improvement,  in  this  case  there 
could  be  but  little  hopes,  since  the  Prince  could  not  deny 
himself  his  usual  and  copious  libations  :  his  disease  sudden- 
ly assumed  a  more  acute  form — no  subsequent  improvement 
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was  observed,  and  the  illustrious  patient  died,  apoplectic,  on 
the  15th  of  Oct.  1820,  after  nearly  half  a  year's  residence  in 
Leipsic.  What  a  jubilee  for  the  craft !  A  post-mortem  ex- 
amination was  held  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Clarus,  who 
also  furnished  an  account  of  the  examination  to  Hufeland's 
Journal^  Yol.  51,  Part  4,  (see  also  INTo.  14,  Yol.  26,  of  this 
journal),  to  which  he  did  not  fail  to  add  his  own  individual 
opinion  about  Homoeopathy,  as  if  it  were  of  any  particular 
importance  to  learn  the  opinion  of  any  one  physician  upon 
this  new  doctrine ;  he  thought,  however,  that  this  would  be 
the  first  blow  towards  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  system! 
His  sanguine  hopes  have,  however,  proved  deceitful  to  this 
very  day. 

Although  Hahnemann  well  knew  that  he  was  derided  and 
ridiculed  on  all  sides,  and  this  became  far  more  striking  after 
the  decease  of  Schwarzenberg,  yet  he  was  so  thoroughly  con- 
scious of  his  superiority,  and  intellectual  pre-eminence,  that 
he  utterly  disregarded  the  contempt  of  the  multitude,  and  in 
the  proud  consciousness  of  his  worth  he  accompanied  the  re- 
mains of  the  Prince  to  Leipsic,  on  foot. 

After  the  death  of  the  Prince,  the  enmity  against  Homoe- 
opathy broke  out  afresh  and  with  redoubled  violence.     The 
greater  part  of  our  opponents  began  to  realize  that  it  would 
be  a  difficult   undertaking  to  suppress  this  new  doctrine  by 
authoritative  declarations  and  ministerial   decrees,  and  that 
the  upward  soaring  of  the  mind  could  not  be  arrested,  nor 
could  knowledge  based  upon  experience  be  disputed  away  by 
sophistry.     Thus  much  these  gentlemen  understood,  and  this 
consideration  brought    them   into   a   complete  intellectual 
bankruptcy,  in  which  they  perplexed  themselves  a  long  time, 
and  all  to  no  purpose,  to  hit  upon  some  expedient  for  accom- 
plishing their  end.     The  pupils  of  Hahnemann,  at  that  time, 
were  the  most  exposed,  since  they  had  not  as  yet  obtained 
licentiam  jpraotieandi^  hence  were  subject  to  a  penalty  as 
unqualified  practitioners,  and,  indeed,  to  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, even  for  treating  those  cases  where  no  physician,  not 
even  Counselor  Clarus  himself,  could  fail  to  acknowledge  his 
inability  to  cure.     A  prosecution  of  this   kind  befel   Dr. 
Franz— long  since  deceased — in  case  of  a  lady  who  sufiered 
from  Phthisis  florida  (Consumption).     As  all  patients  of  this 
description  ever  hope  to  gain  their  health  by  change  of  physi- 
cians, so  did  this  one  ;  she  had  felt  passably  well  under 
Franz's  treatment,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  her  ;  she  wanted 
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more ;  she  wanted  to  be  cured — a  very  reasonable  desire^ 
which  she  hoped  to  realize  by  subjecting  herself  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Counselor  Clarus.  The  counselor  came,  and  a  bitter 
accusation  of  his  predecessor  ensued ;  he  was  reproached  with 
many  sins  of  omission  to  which  the  death  of  the  lady  was  at- 
tributed, though  she  was  previously  doomed  to  a  certain  death ; 
in  addition  to  this,  a  second  and  third  accusation  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  him ;  he  had  practiced,  being  as  yet  unquali- 
fied, and  more  than  that,  had  dispensed  his  own  medicines. 
This  was  surely  enough  to  put  the  unlucky  Franz  out  of  the 
way  of  doing  mischief,  if  not  forever,  at  least  for  a  long  time, 
and  so  it  happened  ;  he  committed  the  affair  to  an  experien- 
ced lawyer  and  betook  himself  for  a  time,  to  his  parents  at 
Plauen,  where  he  was  compelled  to  stay  half  a  year  on  account 
of  this  prosecution.  Although  nothing  material  could  be 
urged  against  him,  yet  he  was  condemned  to  pay  the  costs 
which  had  accumulated  beyond  reason,  and  Leipsic  was  lost 
to  him  as  a  field  for  medical  practice. 

My  career  was  interrupted  in  a  similar  manner.  I  had 
long  before  announced  myself  to  the  then  Dean  of  the  Med- 
cal  Faculty,  Counsellor  Rosenmuller,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
as  foreign  candidate  for  a  higher  degree.  To  my  great 
misfortune,  this  celebrated  man  soon  after  died.  I  did  not 
suppose  a  second  announcement  to  be  necessary,  as  I  thought 
that  the  duties  of  the  Dean  were  all  laid  down  and  ex- 
actly performed,  and  that  connected  with  them  was  an 
accurate  report  of  all  events  pertaining  to  the  Medical  Facul- 
ty. Although  it  was  clearly  my  interest  to  inquire  whether 
my  wish  had  been  made  known  to  the  new  Dean,  yet  I  did 
not  fully  realize  the  importance  of  having  this  obstacle  re- 
moved, as  I  found  myself  engaged  in  a  practice  by  no  means 
unprofitable,  and  with  youthful  presumption  and  careless- 
ness, did  not  even  suppose  that  an  obstacle  could  be  laid  in 
my  way.  But  with  all  the  caution  which  I  exercised  in  my 
practice,  the  2nd  surgeon  at  Jacob's  Hospital,  Dr.  Kohlrusch. 
(a  man  who  occupied  the  place  merely  on  account  of  his  skill 
as  an  operator,  but  devoid  of  any  further  scientific  education), 
discovered  that  I  attended  one  of  his  patients,  and  lost  no 
time  in  forwarding  to  the  President  of  the  Faculty  a  packet 
of  my  powders,  and  to  accuse  me  before  this  court,  so  bitterly 
opposed  to  ail  homoeopathists. 

[to  be  continuep.] 
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THE  PEESEEYATIOX  OF  THE  EYES. 

"You  should  never  touch  your  eye  but  with  your  elbow." — Old  Proferb 

There  is  a  tradition  at  least,  as  old  as  the  Talmud,  that 
the  eyes  are  strengthened  by  drawing  the  fingers  across 
the  eyelids  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Ex-President  Adams, 
who  was  affected  with  an  obstruction  of  the  tear  passage, 
used  this  method  to  get  rid  of  the  accumulated  fluid,  and  the 
ancient  practice  was  brought  into  greater  notice  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  illustrious  statesman .  The  obsolete  theory,  that  the 
interior  surface  of  the  eyeball  becomes  flattened  as  age  ad- 
vances, was  again  revived,  and  it  becomes  a  business  to  ad- 
vertise  instructions  for  kneading  the  organ  into  shape  with 
the  fingers !  For  the  moderate  sum  of  ten  dollars,  the  tell- 
tale spectacles  might  be  laid  aside,  and  ancient  ladies  and 
gentlemen  be  enabled  to  sew  and  read  with  all  the  sharpness 
of  a  miss  in  her  teens. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  operations  founded  on  a  false  theory 
can  be  safe  in  practice.  It  is  untrue  that  the  outer  surface  of 
the  eye  becomes  flatter  with  advancing  age,  and  therefore  ma- 
nipulations to  restore  what  is  not  wanting,  in  an  organ  so  del- 
icate in  structure  that  a  rude  push  may  be  followed  by  per- 
petual darkness,  should  be  avoided.  The  writer  was  lately 
called  to  visit  an  aged  female,  who  had  been  suffering  acute- 
ly for  months,  after  submitting  while  in  health  to  the  mani- 
pulations of  a  rejuvenating  itinerant.  The  lens  w^as  disloca- 
ted, and  pressed  on  the  sensitive  nerves  at  the  margin  of  the 
pupil.  Other  cases  of  injury  attributed  to  manipulations, 
Buch  as  cross-eyes,  doubled  vision,  &c.,  have  come  under  the 
writer's  notice.  Last  month,  in  presence  of  the  editor,  he 
operated  for  cataract  in  the  case  of  a  lady,  whose  vision,  with 
the  aid  of  spectacles  w^as  perfect,  until  she  was  induced  by 
plausible  advertisements  to  pay  for  a  course  of  lessons.  Af- 
ter the  third  lesson,  vision  became  indistinct  and  blindness 
ultimately  followed.  Dr.  B.  was  called  to  examine  a  gentle- 
man w^ho  had  always  enjoyed  excellent  sight  until  it  was 
lost  in  a  moment.  The  patient  had  been  at  a  party  of  friends, 
when  a  person  stepped  suddenly  behind  him,  and  covering 
both  eyes  with  the  hands,  wished  him  to  guess  who  it  was. 
The  former,  without  speaking  a  word,  endeavored  to  escape 
from  the  pressure,  and  when  the  eyelids  were  opened  he  was 
entirely  bereft  of  sight.  Although  there  was  not  the  least 
appearance  of  injury,  yet  the  sufferer  remained  hopelessly 
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blind.     From  this  melancholy  example  Dr.  B.  concludes  that 
the  eyes  are  liable  to  injury  even  from  moderate  pressure. 

There  is  a  popular  notion  sanctioned  even  by  medical  men 
who  ought  to  know  better,  that  the  eyes  are  preserved  by 
opening  them  every  morning  in  a  basin  of  cold  water.  Some 
of  the  worst  cases  of  pterygium,  or  film  on  the  surface  of  the 
eye,  have  been  witnessed  in  those  who  boasted  of  this  prac- 
tice. When  a  drop  of  water  gets  into  the  wind-pipe,  the  nos- 
tril, or  the  ear,  irritation  is  produced,  and  when  the  eyes  are 
opened  under  water  the  sensation  is  anything  but  agreeable. 
The  eye  is  lubricated  by  a  secretion  admirably  adapted  to 
facilitate  the  motions  of  the  lid  over  the  surface,  and  as  this 
secretion  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  it  is  as  inconsistent 
with  common  sense  to  wash  it  away,  as  it  is  to  remove  the 
oil  from  the  wheels  of  machinery. 

When  the  general  health  is  robust,  it  is  astonishing  what 
an  amount  of  labor  the  organ  of  vision  will  endure ;  yet  when 
it  is  depressed,  especially  by  mental  disturbance  during  a 
periodical  function  they  are  easily  deranged  by  too  close  ap- 
plication to  business.  When  they  have  become  weak,  much 
lor  their  preservation  depends  on  the  proper  management  of 
the  light  to  which  they  are  exposed.  When  the  light  is  in 
excess,  it  should  be  diminished,  and  when  it  is  deficient,  labor 
should  be  discontinued.  The  light  blue  of  the  sky  and  the 
verdure  of  the  fields  are  the  colors  to  which  it  will  endure 
with  most  ease.  The  fiame  of  a  good  oil  lamp  is  more  regu- 
lar than  gas  or  candles,  and  is  therefore  preferable.  The  in- 
termittent flickering  of  gas  is  particularly  injurious,  and  it 
produces  constant  contractions  and  dilations  of  the  pupil  and 
undue  exercise  of  the  whole  organ.  By  placing  a  shade  of 
light  blue  tissue  paper  os^er  the  lamp,  the  light  is  ameliorated ; 
for  artificial  light  contains  a  superabundance  of  the  yellow 
and  the  red  rays,  but  is  deficient  in  the  violet.  By  allowing " 
it  to  pass  through  the  bluish  medium  it  approaches  nearer 
to  the  light  of  day,  and  is  better  adapted  for  continued  appli- 
cations of  the  organs  of  vision. 

The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  is  just  this ;  let  your  eyes 
alone,  and  they  may  serve  you  all  your  days ;  should  they 
become  out  of  order,  apply  to  that  very  important  personage, 
your  family  physician,  and  he  will  instruct  you  how  to  "  mind 
your  eyes." — N.  Y.  Scaljpel. 
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DR.  PULTE'S  REPLY   TO  DR.  METCALF'S  ATTACK. 

In  the  fifth  number,  Vol.  I,  of  the  Magazine,  we  expressed  the 
intention  to  reprint  the  above-mentioned  reply  to  Dr.  Metcalf 's 
unjust  charges,  contained  in  the  second,  or  May  number,  Vol.  I, 
of  the  North  American  Homoeopathic  Journal.  We  will  here 
reiterate  the  reasons  which  prompted  us  to  republish,  in  the 
pages  of  the  Magazine,  our  reply,  which  had  once  appeared  in  the 
more  perishable  form  of  a  pamphlet,  and  though  sent  to  the  three 
Editors  of  the  North  American  Homoeopathic  Journal,  did  not 
elicit  from  one  of  them  a  sign  of  having  been  received.  To 
qualify  our  reasons  for  republication  more  in  detail,  we  will  now 
quote  from  our  Magazine,  Vol.  I,  page  154: 

"  Dr.  Metcalf  himself  should  have  been  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  this  reply  to  his  article,  if  he  wished  to  retain 
a  little  respect  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  He  should  have- remem- 
bered the  golden  rule,  and  exercised  its  dictates  in  this  case.  If 
he  had  merely  announced  in  the  next  number  of  his  Journal,  that 
I  had  replied  to  him,  without  even  mentioning  whether  satisfactori- 
ly or  not,  that  print  would  not  now  bear  on  its  face  the  unenviable 
marks  of  falsehood  and  slander  without  correction.  If  in  future 
years  Metcalf 's  libelous  article  should  attract  the  notice  of  the 
curious,  its  poison  would  have  been  antidoted  by  the  notice  in  its 
following  pages,  that  a  reply  against  it  had  appeared.  But  thus 
to  deal  out  justice,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  was  not  Dr.  Met- 
calf's  design.  He  omitted  this  notice  entirely  in  the  next  two 
numbers,  thus  closing  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal,  without 
mentioning  the  appearance  of  my  reply.  The  latter,  being  a  small 
pamphlet,  might  soon  vanish  from  literary  tables,  while  the  volu- 
minous quarterly,  regularly  bound,  can  last  longer  on  the  literary 
shelves,  perpetuating  its  contents,  not  always  by  its  inherent  truth- 
fulness, but  only,  as  in  this  case,  by  its  massive  body,"  etc. 

We  have  allowed  Dr.  Metcalf  ample  time  to  do  us  justice,  if  such 
was  his  intention  ;  but  not  finding  the  least  mention  made  of  the 
existence  of  our  rejoinder  to  his  attack  in  the  volumes  of  the  N.  A. 
H.  Journal,  we  were  compelled  by  the  necessity  of  self-defense  to 
re-publish  the  reply.  This  we  have  done  in  the  present  number 
of  the  Magazine,  on  our  own  expense,  having  enlarged  it  as  much 
as  was  necessary.  Thus  we  hope  it  will  have  a  fairer  chance  to 
co-exist  hereafter  with  the  foul  charge  its  object  is  to  repel ;  may 
this  be  the  last  effort  of  this  kind,  where,  in  our  own  ranks,  a  deep- 
ly injured  brother  is  compelled,  by  the  nature  of  the  injury  re- 
ceived, to  use  his  pen  against  a  member  of  his  own  fraternity  I 
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THE  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN"  THE  PHYSICAL  QUALITIES 
OF  SULPHUR  AND  ITS  PATHOGNETIC  EFFECTS. 

Dr.  Lingen  is  obliged,  by  illness  and  family  afflictions,  to  inter- 
rupt, for  the  present,  the  continuation  of  the  above  mentioned 
treatise  ;  he  intends,  however,  to  resume  the  task  of  finishing  his 
article  at  an  early  date.  May  he  be  able  to  do  so!  As  to  its  value 
for  the  proper  understanding  and  cultivation  of  our  materia  medica, 
we  have  already,  in  former  numbers,  expressed  our  own  opinion. 
We  feel  pleased  to  add  here,  that  on  a  recent  tour  in  the  North 
and  East,  wherever  we  met  with  homoeopathic  physicians  who  had 
read  Dr.  Lingen's  articles,  they  were  universally  approved,  and 
their  completion  looked  for  with  eagerness.  Would  that  a  feeling 
of  this  kind  might  induce  the  distinguished  author  to  proceed  in 
his  beneficent  undertaking,  which  has  been  so  auspiciously  com- 
menced by  him. 


SEYMOUR'S  GALVANIC  ABDOMINAL  SUPPORTER. 

By  reference  to  the  advertising  column  the  reader  will  perceive 
that  the  above  n9,med  Abdominal  Supporters  can  be  had  at  J. 
Hall's,  72  Superior  Street,  Cleveland. 

It  is  true  we  do  not  advocate  the  indiscriminate  use  of  an  ab- 
dominal supporter,  as  it  has  been  the  practice  of  many  physicians 
for  the  last  few  years,  particularly  in  the  southern  parts  of  this 
country ;  yet  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  there  are  cases  where 
their  use  is  of  incalculable  benefit,  and  where  it  is  all-important 
to  have  ready  access  to  a  good  and  powerful  instrument.  As  such 
an  one  we  can  recommend  Seymour's  Supporter,  fulfilling,  as  it 
does  in  a  superior  manner,  not  merely  the  mechanical  part  of  its 
duties,  but  also  invigorating,  by  a  continuous  current  of  galvan- 
ism, created  by  a  peculiar  construction  of  its  parts,  all  the  parts 
involved  in  the  weakness  of  the  abdoniinal  organs.  That  under 
such  circumstances  the  internal  use  of  homoeopathic  medicine  is 
facilitated  in  its  curative  action,  has  been  abundantly  proved  by 
numerous  experiments  ;  the  fact  is  now  established  beyond  con- 
troversy, that  galvanic  currents,  directed  to  diseased  parts,  in- 
crease in  them  the  susceptibility  of  being  acted  upon  by  the  proper 
specific  remedies,  facilitating  thereby  a  healthy  reaction,  which 
otherwise  could  not  have  been  expected  so  soon. 
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DR.  OKIE,  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

Our  readers  will  be  particularly  gratified  to  find  this  distin- 
guished member  of  our  profession  among  the  contributors  of  the 
Magazine.  His  article  in  the  present  number  is  published  in  ad- 
vance of  its  real  intention  ;  it  was  prepared  to  be  read  before  the 
Homoeopathic  Society  of  Rhode  Island,  which  convenes  in  Provi- 
dence next  month.  During  a  recent  tour  in  the  East  we  were 
exceedingly  delighted  to  see  the  immense  progress  Homoeopathy 
had  made  in  Providence,  and  Rhode  Island,  where  Dr.  Okie  first 
introduced  it,  and  where  he  now  enjoys  the  honors  and  riches 
which  grateful  friends  shower  upon  him. 

THE  MOUNT AIN"  HOME  WATER-CURE  ESTABLISHMENT, 
NEAR  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 
We  lately  had  occasion  to  visit  this  establishment,  erected  and 
conducted  by  Drs.  Gatchell  &  Rosa.  As  to  the  incidental  advan- 
tages of  location,  scenery,  and  an  abundance  of  good  water,  this 
Water-cure  Establishment  is  perhaps  surpassed  by  none  in  the 
world,  if  it  really  is  equalled  by  any  now  in  existence.  The  spot 
is  a  most  lovely  one  ;  six  hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding 
country,  it  affords  the  widest  prospect  on  I^ake  Erie,  and  a  land- 
scape full  of  the  most  charming  rural  beauties.  The  establishment 
has  been  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  by  patients  from  all  parts  of  the  West,  and  even  East; 
some  of  the  latter  being  attracted  thither  by  the  superior  advan- 
tages offered  to  them,  as  regards  the  treatment  peculiar  to  this 
institution — namely, the  systematic  combination  of  the  homogopathic 
medication  with  the  hydropathic  appliances.  Dr.  Oatchell  assured 
us  that  he  himself  was  astonished  at  the  results  gained  in  follow- 
ing the  above  course,  and  he  promised  in  future  numbers  of  the 
Magazine  to  lay  them  before  its  readers.  Extensive  preparations 
are  now  making  to  have  ample  accommodations  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  patients,  which  may  flock  thither  next  season,  for  health 
and  recreation.     Success  to  such  laudable  enterpri2se  ! 

Erroe  Corrected. — By  some  unaccountable  mistake,  a  long  extract  from 
the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  was  appended  to  the  first,  and 
hitherto  only  article  which  I  have  furnished  upon  Medical  Statistics,  as  if  it 
were  part  of  that  article,  I  wish  this  inserted  in  the  Magazine,  that  it  may 
not  be  supposed  that  I  was  guilty  of  either  so  gross  a  blunder,  or  so  scanda- 
lous a  plagiarism.  H.  P.  G. 

Painesville,  Aug.,  1853. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  HOME.— HOTEL  OF  INVALIDS. 

Upon  tlie  line  of  Lake  and  Geauga  counties,  stands  the  Little  Mountain, 
overlooking  Lake  Erie  at  an  elevation  of  some  six  hundred  feet,  and  com 
manding  a  land  and  lake  view  of  almost  unequalled  beauty.  It  is  crowned 
with  a  mass  of  saudstone^  conglomerate  of  a  hundred  acres  in  extent,  covered 
with  pine  and  chestnut  groves.  Through  this  hundred  acres  of  whitest  sand  - 
stone,  filter,  annually,  a  million  barrels  of  rain  water,  leaving  the  base  of  the 
rocks  at  a  temperature  of  46  deg.  Fahrenheit. 

This  mountain  has  been  selected  as  the  site  of  a  Hotel  of  Invasids,  in  which 
the  resources  of  Homoeopathic  medication,  aided  by  pure  air,  systematic  ex- 
ercise and  diet,  and  a  method  of  bathing,  believed  to  be  more  in  harmony  with 
the  teachings  of  physiology  than  the  rude  methods  of  Priessnitz,  will  be 
brought  into  reqaisition  in  the  cure  of  chronic  diseases.  The  establishment 
will  be  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Gatchell  and  Dr.  Rosa,  jr.,  while  the  valua- 
ble counsel  of  Prof.  Rosa,  as  consulting  physician,  will  always  be  available. 

Each  patient  will  bring  one  linen  and  two  cotton  sheets,  two  blankets  and 
four  towels. 

^T  Terms  for  board  and  treatment,  eight  dollars  a  week,  paid  w  ekly. 
Address  Drs.  GATCHELL  &  ROSA,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

NEW  HOMCEOPATHIC  TREATISE. 

woman^FmedicaiTguide. 

Containing  Essays  on  the  Physical,  Moral,  and  Educational  Developement 
of  Females,  and  tlie  Homceopathic  Treatment  of  their  diseases  in  all  periods  of 
life,  together  with  directions  for  the  remedial  use  of  water  and  gymnastics  ;  by 
J.  U.  PuLTE,  M.  D.;  336  pages,  12  mo.  f  1  00  retail. 

"  It  is  a  careful  and  judicious  work,  worthy  of  explicit  attention  ;  and  moth- 
ers, whether  of  the  Homoeopathic  faith  or  not,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  Dr.  Pulte's  hints." — [Columbian. 

"  The  style  is  beautiful  and  simple,  the  language  appropriate,  and  the  sub- 
ject intiicate  and  delicate,  though  it  is  made  clear  to  the  comprehension,  car- 
rying conviction  to  the  reader  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  author's  remarks,  and 
the  necessity  of  living  according  to  his  advice.  We  have  never  met  with  any 
thing  of  the  kind  so  complete,  and  so  admirably  arranged." — [Daily  Times. 

"  As  a  contribution  to  popular  hygiene  it  may  be  ranked  among  the  most 
judicious  and  instructive  works  on  the  subject  that  have  yet  been  given  to  the 
public  The  delicate  topics  of  which  it  treats  are  discussed  with  great  pro- 
priety of  sentiment  and  language,  while  the  copious  information  with  which 
it  abounds  is  adapted  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  correct  and  salutary  habits." 
— [New  York  Tribune. 

This  work  has  just  been  issued,  and  is  to  be  had  at  all  the  principal  Book 
Stores  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  by  applying  directly  to 
MORE,  ANDERSON  &  Co.,  Publishers,  28  West  Fourth  St.,  Ci-*. 

PULTE'S  HOMOEOPATHIC  DOMESTIC  PHYSICIAN. 
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BY   H.  P.  GATCHELL,  M.  D. 
CHAPTER  VIII. 

COMPARISON  OF  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS. 

The  plant  and  the  animal  are  both  compounded  of  the 
same  elements,  both  proceed  from  a  common  point,  the  embry- 
onic cell,  both  grow  by  cell  development,  and  both  have 
spontaneous  motions ;  as  seen  in  the  ciliary  movements 
in  the  two  kingdoms.  They  both  carry  on  various  other 
processes,  in  which  consciousness,  volition,  sensation,  have 
no  share,  and, to  which  the  presence  of  a  muscular  or  ner- 
vous system  is  not  essential.  Such  is  the  solution  of  food 
in  the  juices  of  the  alimentary  canal, a  purely  chemical  process; 
such  the  absorption  of  fluids  from  that  canal,  a  purely  physical 
process  ;  such  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  capillaries, 
which  takes  place  after  death  as  before — ^by  capillary  action  ; 
such  the  process  of  nutrition  which  proceeds  in  the  embryo 
before  the  development  of  a  nervous  system,  as  illustrated 

in  the  formation  of  that  svstem.     Plants  and  animals  then 

•J 

share  a  common  life,  the  vegetative  or  organic,  a  life  which 
controls  all  the  nutritive  and  other  operations  subservient  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  organism.  These  ope- 
rations may  be  modified  by  the  animal  forces,  since  they  are 
in  intimate  relation  to  one  another  of  action  and  reaction. 
But  all  these  processes  are  carried  on  as  vigorously  in  the 
vegetable  as  in  the  animal.      We  cannot,   then,  in  view  of 

*  "  Tracts  for  the  Thoughtful  among  the  Million,"  containing  the 
Origin,  Structure,  Health,  Hygiene,  Disease,  Cure,  and  Natural  History  of 
Man.  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  A',  D.  18.52,  by  Smith,  Knight 
&,  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Ohio. 
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similarity  of  elements,  origin,  organization,  and  processes, 
find  a  sufficient  ground  for  distinction  between  vegetables 
and  animals  in  their  systemic  relations. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  difference  between  the  two  kingdoms 
in  the  mode  of  deriving  nutriment,  at  least  between  the 
adult  animal  and  the  adult  plant. 

But  this  difference  diminishes  as  we  descend  in  the  scale 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  until  we  reach  those  plants 
which  are  nourished  directly  from  the  air,  and  those  sta- 
tionary animal  forms,  which,  unable  to  go  in  search  of  food, 
depend  upon  objects  which  float  within  their  reach. 

The  difference,  too,  in  the  higher  forms,  is  more  apparent 
than  real  if  we  regard  what  we  consider  the  true  analogy  be- 
tween the  plant  and  animal.  This  analogy  is  not  between  the 
plant  and  the  adult  animal ;  accorditig  to  which  the  earth 
corresponds,  in  relation  to  the  plant,  with  the  stomach  in 
relation  to  animals.  In  this  view,  the  earth,  like  the  stom- 
ach, contains  the  dissolved  food  which  clusters  of  cells  con- 
vey to  the  circulatory  system.  But  the  true  analogy  is  be- 
tween the  plant  and  the  fetal  animal.  The  plant,  commencing 
with  the  animal  at  the  cell,  passes  through  a  similar  embry- 
onic stage,  and  is  arrested  in  its  development  at  the  fetal 
stage.  Like  the  animal  fetus,  the  plant  is  fixed ;  like  the 
animal  fetus,  it  derives  its  nourishment  from  that  in  which 
it  is  fixed,  through  a  prolongation  of  its  own  vessels,  ter- 
minating in  tufts  of  cells.  The  earth  is  to  the  plant  in  place 
of  the  maternal  uterus  to  the  animal.  Like  the  animal  fetus, 
it  has  the  nourishment  thus  obtained  elaborated  in  foliated 
expansions,  before  it  is  fitted  for  nutrition ;  the  follicles  of 
the  liver,  the  great  elaborating  organ,  corresponding  in  from 
and  vascular  arrangement,  as  well  as  in  use,  with  the  leaves 
of  the  tree. 

Sensation  is  denied  to  the  fetus  as  perfectly  as  to  the  plant, 
and  respiration  is  no  more  a  function  of  the  former  than  of 
the  latter. 

But  while  the  life  of  the  rudimentary  animal,  the  fetus,  is 
vegetative,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  vegetable  take  on 
in  the  rudimentary  w^ay,  the  animal  process  of  respiration. 
This  occurs  in  the  flower,  the  part  which  furnishes  the 
germs  of  new  individuals.  But  the  process  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  of  the  individual  which  discharges  the 
function,  since  flowering  is  an  exhausting  process  to  the 
plant. 
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In  the  nature  of  their  food,  however,  there  is  an  important 
difference  between  the  plant  and  the  fetal  as  well  as  the 
adult  animal ;  that  of  plants  being  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
inorganic,  while  that  of  animals  is  almost  exclusively 
organic. 

But,  as  before  suggested,  the  grand  distinction  between 
plants  and  animals  is  to  be  found,  not  in  organic  conditions 
or  relations.  It  is  found  in  the  presence  of  a  new  nature,  the 
animal  life,  with  its  concomitant  sensation  and  volition.  And 
whatever  may  be  the  similarity  of  organic  state,  that  only  is 
an  animal  which  is  thus  endowed,  an  endowment  which  or- 
ganic life  fails  to  explain  as  utterly  as  do  the  mere  inorganic 
forces. 

The  spirit  of  a  beast,  though  it  may  "go  downward  to  the 
earth,"  has  no  parallel  in  the  vegetative  kingdom;  it  is  a 
spirit  still — one  which,  in  the  estimation  of  some  very  good 
and  able  men,  shall,  like  the  spirit  of  man,  survive  organic 
decay ;  a  conclusion,  however,  that  seems  by  no  means  to 
be  a  necessary  one,  since  it  does  not  appear  from  any  prem- 
ises known  to  man,  that  a  spirit  any  more  than  a  body,  must 
necessarily  maintain  its  individual  existence.  What  is  true, 
in  this  respect,  of  the  human  spirit,  is  not  necessarily  so  of 
the  animal  spirit.  For  aught  we  at  present  know,  the  latter 
may  expire  with  the  body. 

That  beasts  are  distinguished  from  plants  by  the  indwell- 
ing of  a  ray  from  the  Divine,  is  evident  enough  in  those  ani- 
mals who  manifest  love,  hatred,  fear,  courage,  memory,  and 
even  partial  reasoning  qualities,  which  the  mere  systemic 
forces  can  no  more  account  for  in  the  beast  than  in  man — 
qualities  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  communication 
from  the  Great  Mind  of  the  Universe.  As  man  is  for  a  time 
partaker  of  an  animal  nature,  so  also  is  the  animal  partaker 
of  a  spiritual  nature. 

It  explains  nothing  to  call  the  mental  manifestations  of 
the  beasts  instincts  ;  thought,  memory,  affection,  are  thought, 
memory,  affection,  still.  'Nor  is  it  correct  to  term  the  mani- 
festations just  specified,  instincts,  since  they  are  similar  in 
man  to  what  they  are  in  beasts.  The  region  of  instinct,  too, 
is  the  region  of  the  striated  bodies,  while  these  manifesta- 
tions belong  to  the  hemispherical  layers  which,  in  the  mam- 
mal, tower  above,  and  conceal  the  striated  bodies ;  in  the 
very  fact  asserting  the  supremacy  of  emotion  and  intellection 
over  instinct. 
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I  think,  therefore,  that  we  may  recognize  in  animals  at 
least  three  principles  that  are  immaterial,  however  substan- 
tial they  may  be.  These  are  the  ethereal,  which  appears 
to  the  senses  in  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  the  like ;  one 
more  ethereal,  the  organic  or  vital,  which  ultimates  in  organ- 
ization and  all  strictly  vital  phenomena,  cognizable,  not  by 
sensation,  but  by  intellection,  and  a  third,  spiritual  principle, 
recognizable  neither  by  sensation  nor  by  intellection,  but  by 
consciousness  alone — a  principle  which  manifests  itself  in  all 
mental  phenomena — a  principle  which  is  of  Divine  emana- 
tion, with  which  he  has  faintly  endowed  beasts  for  a  time  and 
man  forever. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

OUTLINE  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY. 

THE  SKELETON. 

In  the  skeleton,  the  bony  frame  work  of  the  animal  struc- 
ture, animals  approach  the  mineral  kingdom.  Separating  the 
earthy  part  of  the  skeleton  from  the  blood-vessels  which  pen- 
etrate it,  from  the  fat  which  iills  it,  and  the  jelly  which  is 
combined  with  it,  we  have  a  combination  of  lime  just  such 
as  the  ordinary  chemical  forces  are  capable  of  producing  in 
the  mineral  kingdom.  Carbonic  and  phosphoric  acids  are 
here  combined  with  lime  in  mineral  proportions.  But  low 
in  the  scale  as  these  bony  levers  and  coverings  may  be,  they 
are  none  the  less  essential.  Without  them  no  mansion  could 
have  been  reared  by  human  labor  to  shield  man  from  the 
storm ;  no  weapon  could  have  been  constructed  to  defend 
him  from  stronger  beasts,  no  garment  could  have  been  woven 
to  maintain  his  warmth,  and,  in  line,  no  work  of  necessity 
or  ornament  could  have  been  performed.  Man  prone  on  the 
earth  like  the  worm,  would  soon  have  perished. 

The  skeleton  is  the  bony  frame- work  which  gives  upright- 
ness and  firmness  to  the  body,  which  furnishes  instruments 
of  progression  and  prehension,  and  sustains  the  various  vital 
organs. 

Bone  is  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime  (bone  earth)  and 
gelatine,  (glue)  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  gelatine  and 
two-thirds  phosphate  of  lime.     Bones  also  give  passage  to 
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n-umerous  blood-vessels,  and  contain  more  or  less  of  oily  mat- 
ter. The  number  of  bones  in  the  human  body  has  been 
variously  estimated.  Quain  reckons  197,  Marjolin  252,  Mon- 
roe 260.  The  number  of  bones  varies  at  different  ages,  the 
union  of  pieces,  previously  separate,  advancing  from  child- 
^.ood  to  old  a2:e. 

The  bones  are  symmetrical  and  unsymmetrical.  The  un- 
symmetrical  always  existing  in  pairs,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
body.  The  symmetrical  bones  lie  along  the  middle  line 
of  the  body  and  may  be  divided  into  two  corresponding 
halves. 

Bones  are  also  divided  into  long,  broad,  and  thick.  The 
long  bones  are  principally  found  in  the  limbs  ;  the  broad 
bones  serve  to  inclose  cavities,  and  the  thick  bones  mostly  to 
constitute  the  spinal  column,  wrists,  and  ankles. 

The  bones  are  covered  with  a  dense  membrane,  the  peri- 
osteum, (bone  covering)  are  held  together  by  ligaments, 
(bands)  are  united  by  sutures,  (seams)  are  fitted  together  by 
joints,  cushioned  with  cartilage,  (gristle)  and  moved  by 
muscles. 

The  periosteum  conveys  numerous  small  arteries  to  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  and  is  the  means  of  growth  to  the  exte- 
rior of  the  bone,  w*hich  increases  by  layers  like  a  tree. 

The  sutures  are  of  two  kinds,  the  smooth  and  the  toothed. 
There  is  a  smooth  seam  between  the  two  upper  jaw  bones, 
just  in  the  middle  line  of  the  face  from  a  level  with  the  floor 
of  the  nostrils  to  the  teeth.  The  suture  which  unites  the 
side  bones  of  the  skull,  is  a  rough  suture.  The  true  joints 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  hinge,  like  the  elbow,  and  the  ball  and 
socket,  like  the  hip-joint. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  SKELETON". 

The  head,  composed  of  its  twenty-two  bones,  rests  upon 
the  vertebral  column.  The  vertebral  column  is  composed  of 
twenty-four  bones  termed  vertebrae,  (turning  pieces,)  which 
are  perforated  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  spinal  column  rests  upon  the  pelvis  and  this  is  sup- 
ported by  the  legs.  Of  these  twenty -four  vertebrae,  seven  be- 
long to  the  neck,  twelve  to  the  chest,  and  five  to  the  loins  ; 
the  number  in  the  neck  and  loins  just  equalling  that  of  the 
chest. 

Tliere  are,  in  the  skeleton,  four  great  cavities,  the  skull, 
the  thorax,  (chest)  the  abdomen  and  the  pelvis. 
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SKULL,  (CRANIUM.) 

The  eight  bones  of  the  skull  are  thus  divided.  There  is, 
one  for  the  forehead,  (frontal)  two  for  the  side  of  the  head, 
(parietal)  two  for  the  temples,  (temporal)  one  for  the  hind  head, 
(^^occipital)  one  wedged  in  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  betw^een  it 
and  the  face,  (called  sphenoid,  wedge-like)  and  one  over  the 
nostrils,  with  little  holes  for  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory 
nerve  to  pass  through  as  through  a  sieve,  (ethmoid,  sieve- 
like.) 

The  skull,  as  already  stated,  is  composed  of  eight  bones, 
(united  by  sutures,)  six  of  which  are  external,  and  two  of 
which  are  internal.  The  external  are  one  frontal,  one  occip- 
ital, two  parietal,  and  two  temporal.  At  birth  these  bones 
are  thin,  incomplete,  and  but  imperfectly  united  by  suture. 
In  the  middle  line  of  the  head,  just  where  the  anterior  cor- 
ners of  the  parietal  bones  afterwards  meet  the  frontal  bone, 
the  development  is  imperfect,  and  a  soft  place  remains,  cov- 
ered externally  only  by  periosteum  and  skin.  Here  the  brain 
of  the  child  can  be  seen  to  beat  with  the  motion  of  the  heart. 
A  similar  deficiency  is  found  where  the  two  posterior  cor- 
ners of  the  parietal  bones  afterwards  unite  with  the  occipital 
bone.  These  soft  places  are  termed  fontanelles.  They  are 
produced  in  this  manner.  In  the  formation  of  the  flat  bone, 
it  commences  at  a  point,  and  grows  from  this  point  in  every 
direction.  Now,  the  distance  to  the  corners  being  greater 
than  to  other  parts,  it  reaches  them  last.  At  birth  it  has  not 
reached  the  corners  mentioned,  hence  the  deficiency. 

The  sutures,  too,  at  this  time  are  so  loose,  and  the  bones 
so  thin,  as  to  admit  of  considerable  change  in  the  shape  of 
the  skull. 

The  skull  is  larger,  in  proportion,  in  early  childhood,  than 
later  in  life;  but  it  may  continue  to  grow  until  middle  life. 
The  growth  of  the  skull  depends  upon  the  growth  of  the 
brain,  since  it  is  a  law  of  the  system  for  the  hard  parts  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  softer.  The  design  of  this 
appears  in  the  fact  that  hard  parts  are  merely  organs  of  sup- 
port, while  the  soft  parts  are  the  vital  portions. 

The  skull  also  differs  in  size  in  diflferent  individuals,  races, 
and  sexes.  It  is,  on  the  average,  larger  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female,  in  the  Caucasian  than  in. any  other  race. 

It  is  divided,  internally,  into  fossae,  (cavities,)  one  ante- 
rior, one  middle,  and  one  posterior.      The  posterior  fossa 
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is  covered  with  a  strong  membrane,  stretched  from  side  to 
side  of  the  skull,  termed  the  tentorium,  (the  tenth  cover.) 

The  anterior  fossa  is  above  the  eyes.  The  middle  fossa 
extends  forwards  as  far  as  the  sockets  of  the  eyes  and  back  as 
far  as  the  ears.     The  posterior  fossa  is  behind  the  ears. 

At  the  base  of  the  skull  is  a  hole  to  admit  of  the  entrance 
of  the  spinal  cord  to  the  brain. 

The  thorax  is  composed  of  twelve  vertebrse,  twenty-four 
ribs  jointed  to  these  vertebrse,  and  of  a  breast  bone,  composed 
of  two  pieces,  with  a  cartilage  at  its  lower  end,  all  termed 
the  sternum.  The  ribs  are  united  by  pieces  of  cartilage  to 
the  sternum.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  joined  to  the 
ribs  inside,  is  a  broad,  flat,  circular  muscle,  the  diaphragm, 
(midriff,)  forming  a  floor  to  the  chest. 

At  its  upper  part,  outside  in  front,  is  the  clavicle,  (collar- 
bone,) and  behind  is  the  scapula,  (shoulder-blade.)  The 
clavicle  abuts  against  the  scapula  in  order  to  steady  it,  and 
thus  to  make  a  firm  support  for  the  arm,. which  is  united  to 
the  scapula  by  a  ball  and  socket  joint. 

The- abdomen  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  to 
the  pelvis.  The  diaphragm  arches  up  like  the  top  of  an  oven, 
so  that,  although  it  is  united  at  its  edges  with  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  ribs,  it  permits  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  to 
pass  up  above  the  lower  ribs.  But  the  only  bones  that  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  abdomen  are  the  five  lumbar  (loins)  ver- 
tebras. It  is  formed  mostly  by  means  of  flat  muscles  of  which 
those  in  front,  constituting  the  fleshy  part  of  the  belly,  are 
called  abdominal  muscles. 

The  pelvis  is  composed  of  seven  bones.  Of  these  one 
large  wedge-shaped  bone,  the  sacrum,  serves  to  support  the 
vertebral  column.  At  its  lowest  extremity  it  has  four  small 
bones,  called,  together,  the  coccyx,  the  vestige  of  what,  in 
beasts,  is  the  series  of  tail-bones.  The  sacrum  js  long  and 
narrow  in  males,  broad  and  short  in  females. 

Jointed  to  the  sacrum,  on  each  side  of  it,  and  passing 
round  on  opposite  sides  to  meet  in  front,  are  two  large  bones 
which  we  will  term  octoid,  (figure  eight.)  These  two  bones 
are  what  especially  give  form  and  size  to  the  pelvis,  and 
consequently  require  a  more  particular  description. 

This  bone  consists  originally  of  three  principal  pieces, 
which  are  not  completely  united  until  puberty.  These  are 
the  ilium,  (hip-bone,)  the  ischium,  (haunch-bone,)  and  pubes, 
(share*bone.) 
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The  ilium  is  more  curved  in  the  female  than  in  the  male, 
and  flares  more  at  its  upper  part,  rendering  the  hips  more 
prominent. 

The  haunch-bones  are  less  deep  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
the  share- bones  are  more  arched  where  they  meet  in  front. 

The  pelvis  thus  constituted,  is  wider  and  more  shallow  in 
females  than  in  males.  The  direction  of  the  axis,  that  is  the 
middle  line  of  the  pelvis,  corresponds  to  the  direction  of  the 
sacrum.  It  is  consequently  curved,  and  the  shorter  the 
sacrum,  the  more  curved.  In  life  this  axis  is  much  modified 
by  the  fleshy  covering  of  the  bones. 

The  cavity  into  which  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  is  in- 
serted, to  constitute  the  hip  joint,  is  deep,  and  is  composed 
by  the  junction  of  the  three  primitive  bones.  The  shoulder 
joint  is  much  more  shallow. 

MUSCLES. 

The  muscles  are  usually  in  pairs,  and  are  about  five 
hundred  in  number.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  any  detailed  de- 
scription without  a  subject  or  manikin  to  illustrate. 

CONTENTS  OF  CRANIUM. 

The  cranium  contains  a  mass  of  nervous  matter  w^hicii 
corresponds  in  size  and  shape  to  the  skull,  and  is  called  the 
brain. 

Nervous  matter  is  called  neurine,  and  it  is  of  tw^o  kinds, 
vesicular,  (made  up  of  vesicles,)  and  fibrous,  (made  up  of 
fibres.)  The  vesicular  is  a  dull  and  the  fibrous  a  clear 
white.  The  vesicular  is  the  chief  source  of  nervous  energy  ; 
the  fibrous  mostly  conducts.  The  contents  of  the  skull, 
termed  brain,  are  divided  inte  cerebrum,  (brain  proper)  cere- 
bellum, (little  brain)  and  oblong  medulla,  (oblong  marrow.) 

The  oblong  marrow  is  an  enlargenient  of  the  spinal  cord 
just  after  it  enters  the  skull  at  the  large  hole. 

The  cerebellum  is  situated  in  the  posterior  fossa,  and  is 
covered  by  the  tentorium. 

The  cerebrum  is  composed  of  striated  lobes,  of  optic  thai- 
ami,  optic  lobes  and  hemispheres.  The  striated  and  optic 
bodies  rest  in  the  middle  fossa,  as  the  cerebellum  rests 
in  the  posterior  fossa.  The  hemispheres  are  composed  of 
layers  of  vesicular  neurine  outside,  and  of  fibrous  neurine 
inside.  They  extend  from  the  fore  to  the  back  part  of  the 
skull.  They  occupy  the  whole  of  the  anterior  fossa,  and  of  the 
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space  above  the  several  bodies  which  lie  in  the  middle  fossa, 
and  above  the  cerebellum  in  the  posterior  fossa.  That  por- 
tion of  the  hemispheres  which  lies  above  the  cerebellum,  is 
called  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  that  which  lies 
above  the  sockets  of  the  eyes,  the  anterior  lobe,  and  that 
which  lies  above  the  striated  and  optic  bodies,  composes,  to- 
gether with  those  bodies,  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  hemispheres  are  completely  divided  by  a  vertical  fis- 
sure along  the  middle  line,  except  above  the  middle  fossa, 
where  they  constitute  a  part  of  the  middle  lobe.  Here  they 
are  united  at  their  base,  which  is  about  half  way  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  skull,  by  a  broad  band  of  white 
fibres  termed  the  great  commissure,  (joining.)  Underneath 
this  band  is  a  horizontal  fissure  separating  the  hemispheres 
from  the  basilar  bodies  in  the  middle  fossa.  This  fissure,  one 
on  each  side,  is  called  the  lateral  ventricle.  The  communica- 
tion thus  interrupted,  is  maintained  at  the  sides,  where  the 
fibres  run  down  into  the  basilar  bodies.  Fibres  also  pass 
downwards  and  backwards  to  the  cerebellum. 

Thus  we  find  the  hemispheres  arched  like  the  cranium, 
stretching  forwards  and  backwards,  connected  to  and  yet  sep- 
arated from,  and:'at  the  same  time  coverins^  all  the  rest  of  the 
bram,  so  that  no  other  part  can  be  seen  on  looking  directly 
downwards. 

The  hemispheres  are  ridged  and  furrowed  so  as  to  increase 
the  extent  of  their  surface.  They  may  be  large  or  small 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  brain,  and  one  part  of  the 
hemispheres  may  be  large  or  small  as  compared  with  other 
parts.  The  hemispheres  are  larger  in  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  brain  than  in  any  of  the  lower  animals  ;  not  only  so, 
but  they  are  absolutely  larger  than  the  hemispheres  of  even  the 
largest  animals,  unless  the  elephant  may  be  an  exception. 

The  cerebellum  is  larger  in  most  mammals  (animals  that 
nurse  their  young,)  in  proportion  to  the  cerebrum  than  it  is 
in  man.  It  is  also  larger  in  proportion  in  the  female  sex 
than  in  the  male. 

In  the  horse,  the  weight  of  the  cerebellum  of  the  female  is 
to  the  cerebrum,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  to  thirteen, 
while  in  the  male  it  is  only  about  two  to  fourteen. 

In  the  human  species,  the  weight  of  the  female  cerebellum 
is  to  the  cerebrum  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-eight  to  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  in  the  male  twenty-eight  to  two 
hundred  and  forty. 
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At  the  same  time  the  absolute  weight  of  the  cerebellum 
as  well  as  of  the  cerebrum,  is  greater  in  men  than  in  women, 
as  is  the  cerebrum  also ;  the  weight  of  the  male  cerebrum 
exceeding  that  of  the  female  by  about  five  ounces,  while  the 
weight  of  the  male  cerebellum  exceeds  that  of  the  female  by 
only  about  half  an  ounce. 

The  entire  mass  of  brain,  accordingly,  is  larger  in  man 
than  in  woman,  being  in  the  proportion  of  about  forty-five  to 
fifty. 

The  brain  is  also  larger  in  the  white  race  than  in  the  yel- 
low, red,  tawny,  or  black. 

At  birth  the  brain  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  body  than 
at  any  other  period  of  life.  But  the  absolute  weight  of  the 
brain  increases  from  birth  until  about  forty  years  of  age. 
From  this  period  until  about  sixty,  it  remains  stationary, 
after  which  it  gradually  decreases. 

SPINAL  COLUMK. 
The  spinal  column  is  continuous  with  the  brain  through 
the  oblong  medulla.  It  passes  out  at  the  large  hole  in  the 
base  of  the  skull,  and  descends  through  the  vertebrse  into  the 
sacrum.  It  is  composed  of  vesicular  neurine  internally,  and 
of  fibrous  neurine  externally. 

THE  CYCLO-GANGLIOKIC  NERYE,  OR  CIRCITLAR  SYSTEM. 

The  word  ganglion  means  a  knot,  and  cyclo  means  a  cir- 
cle. There  is  a  system  sometimes  called  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  which  is  composed  of  little  knots  of  vesicular  neurine, 
connected  together  by  fibres.  It  is  called  ganglionic,  from 
tlie  knots,  and  cyclo  because  it  is  so  connected  as  to  form  a 
complete,  though  not  a  perfect  circle. 

This  circular  system  commences  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 
passes  out  of  the  skull  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  descends 
to  the  coccyx,  where  it  unites  in  another  little  knot.  There 
are  three  of  these  knots  along  the  vertebrae,  on  each  side  of 
the  neck,  twelve  in  the  chest  on  each  side  the  corresponding 
vertebrae,  five  in  the  abdomen  on  each  side  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae,  and  five  on  the  sacrum,  making,  in  all,  some  thirty- 
one  ganglia,  all  connected  together  by  fibres  extending  from 
one  to  the  other. 

THE  HETERO-GANGLIONIC  SYSTEM,  OR  IRREGULAR  GANGLI- 
ONIC SYSTEM. 
This  system  is  called  Hetero,   or  irregular,  because  the 
ganglia  are  irregularly  scattered  throughout  the  system.     In 
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cranium,  chest,  abdomen,  and  pelvis,  they  are  found  sending 
their  minute  threads  to  the  various  organs. 

NERVOUS  SYSTEMS. 

There  are,  then,  in  the  human  frame,  four  great  systems  of 
nervous  matter,  composed  of  vesicular  and  fibrous  neurine, 
of  masses  and  fibres,  of  centers  and  rays.  One  is  the  hetero- 
ganglionic,  irregularly  scattered  over  the  body,  another  is  the 
cyclo-ganglionic,  regularly  arranged  from  skull  to  coccyx,  on 
each  side  of  the  vertebrae,  another  is  the  spinal,  contained  in 
the  vertebrse,  and  lastly,  the  cerebral,  contained  in  the  skull. 

Each  of  these  system^s  sends  out  its  nerves,  first  two  as  al- 
ready stated.  The  spinal  sends  out  two  pairs  of  nerves  be- 
tween the  base  of  the  skull  and  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
two  on  each  side — one  pair  in  front,  termed  anterior,  and  the 
other  behind,  termed  posterior.  In  like  manner  they  are 
sent  out  between  every  two  vertebree,  from  between  the  low- 
est vertebra  and  the  sacrum  and  from  holes  in  the  sacrum 
itself.  Thus  sent  out,  there  are,  in  all,  thirty-one  pairs  of 
nerves  on  each  side  of  vertebrse  and  sacrum,  making  a  total 
of  sixty-two  pairs  of  spinal  nerves. 

Of  the  entire  brain-mass,  the  cerebellum  and  hemispheres 
give  off  no  nerves.  But  from  the  base  of  the  cerebrum, 
twelve  pairs  of  nerves  are  given  off,  though  the  apparent  ori- 
gin is  not  always  the  real  one.  Of  these  twelve,  three 
are  of  special  interest,  the  olfactory,  optic  and  auditory. 

The  olfactory  nerves  rise  from  the  striated  bodies,  and 
passing  along  under  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  hemispheres, 
upon  the  roofs  of  the  eyes,  enlarge  into  a  little  bulb  just  over 
the  nostrils,  upon  a  bone  called  ethmoid  (sieve-like,)  from 
the  numerous  little  holes  in  it.  Through  them,  slender 
threads  enter  the  nostrils  and  are  distributed  over  their 
lining. 

The  optic  nerves  commence  in  the  optic  bodies  in  the  mid- 
dle fossa,  and  entering  the  sockets  at  the  back  part,  pass 
into  the  eye-balls  and  are  expanded  into  a  layer  called  the 
retina.  The  auditory  nerve,  according  to  Solly,  commences 
in  the  oblong  medulla,  as  well  as  in  the  fibres  which  connect 
the  cerebellum  with  the  cerebrum,  whence  it  proceeds  to  the 
internal  ear. 

Another,  one  of  much  interest,  is  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 

This  nerve  arises  from  the  oblong  medulla,  passes  out  of 
the  skull  near  the  large  hole,  and  is  distributed  to  mouth, 
chest,  abdomen  and  pelvis. 
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CONTENTS  OF  THE  CHEST,  OR  THOE^CIC  VISCERA. 

The  chest  is  principally  occupied  with  the  heart  and  Inngs. 
The  lungs  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  health  and  life. 
Their  structure  is  peculiar,  but  with  a  little  attention  may 
be  understood.  The  mouth  and  nose  communicate  with  the 
lungs  through  the  larynx,  back  of  which  is  the  gullet.  The 
larynx  is  a  gristly  tube,  a  portion  of  which,  under  the  name  of 
Adam's  apple,  projects  from  the  throat.  This  communicates 
with  the  windpipe,  behind  which  still  lies  the  gullet.  The 
windpipe  is  a  tube,  strengthened  with  incomplete  rings  of 
gristle,  which  pass  about  two  thirds  of  the  distance  round  it, 
but  are  wanting  where  the  windpipe  is  covered  by  the  gullet. 

The  windpipe,  having  entered  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  goes  to  the  right  and 
the  other  to  the  left.  Each  branch  soon  begins  to  subdivide 
into  smaller  branches,  and  each  smaller  into  still  smaller 
branches,  until  they  are  reduced  to  minute  tubes  about  the 
fortieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  after  which  they  remain  sta- 
tionary in  size.  Into  these  minute  tubes,  little  cells,  from  one 
to  two-hundredth s  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  open.  The  air- 
tubes,  with  their  cells,  may  be  compared  to  a  tree  suspended 
by  its  trunk,  having  two  grand  divisions,  and  each  division 
subdivided  into  numberless  branches — the  leaves  correspond- 
ing to  gigantic  air-cells. 

The  circular  rings  of  gristle  which  partly  surround  the  wind- 
pipe and  its  two  branches,  right  and  left,  are  gradually  reduced 
to  little  patches  of  gristle,  diminishing  in  size  with  the  size  of 
the  air- tubes.  Their  use,  whether  in  the  shape  of  rings  in 
the  larger  tubes,  or  of  patches  in  the  smaller,  is  to  keep  them 
open  in  order  to  admit  of  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  air. 

The  windpipe  and  its  branches  are,  like  the  mouth,  lined 
by  a  mucous  membrane.  This  membrane,  when  it  reaches 
the  capillary  tubes  and  air-cells,  becomes  exceedingly  delicate 
and  quite  transparent.  Except  in  these  finest  tubes  and  cells, 
it  is  covered  with  minute,  microscopic  points,  termed  cilia 
(eye-lashes,)  which  keep  up  a  constant  waving  motion  like 
grass  in  the  wind,  and  thus  propel  the  fluids  secreted  by  the 
mucous  membrane  upwards. 

The  heart  is  situated  near  the  middle  line  of  the  chest,  be- 
tween the  right  and  left  lungs.     It  is  essentially  double — a 
right  and  left  heart.     Each  side  has  two  cavities  separated 
by  a  valve.     The  heart  is  very  muscular,  and  is  capable  o  f 
exerting  considerable  force.    Even  the  minute  heart  of  a  frog. 
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when  exposed  by  opening  the  chest,  offers  a  very  perceptible 
resistance  to  the  fingers  which  take  hold  of  it. 

Of  the  two  cavities  upon  each  side,  the  upper  ones  are 
termed  auricles,  and  the  two  lower,  ventricles.  The  auricles 
receive  blood,  transmit  it  to  the  ventricles,  and  the  ventricles 
propel  it  to  body  or  lungs.  From  the  right  ventricle  pro- 
ceeds the  pulmonary  artery,  which  conveys  the  blood  to 
the  lungs.  This  has  two  principal  branches,  one  to  the 
right  and  the  other  to  the  left  lung.  Each  of  these  con- 
tinues to  divide  and  subdivide,  until  they  are  reduced  to 
minute  capillary  tubes,  with  the  thinnest  possible  walls. 
These  capillaries  are  distributed  among  the  air-cells  in  such 
a  manner  that  all  the  blood  in  traversing  through  the  lungs 
passes  between  sets  of  air-cells.  The  blood  which  has 
thus  traversed  the  lungs  is  at  length  gathered  up  in  four 
veins,  which  convey  it  to  the  left  auricle,  from  which  it  is 
transmitted  to  the  left  ventricle,  by  which  it  is  forced  into 
the  great  artery  (aorta,)  and  is  distributed  all  over  the  body. 
The  aorta,  like  the  pulmonary  artery,  finally  terminates  in 
capillaries,  in  which  the  blood  thus  sent  is  brought  near  to  the 
material  of  all  the  tissues.  By  the  veins  it  is  gathered  up 
and  restored  to  the  right  auricle,  again  to  pass  along  the  air- 
cells — again  to  be  distributed  through  the  body. 

There  is  another  set  of  vessels  distributed  over  the  body, 
called  lymphatics,  from  the  lymph  found  in  them. 

ABDOMINAL  VISCERA. 

The  abdomen  is  bounded  by  the  diaphragm  (floor  of  the 
lungs)  above,  and  by  the  wings  of  the  pelvis  below.  It  con- 
tains the  stomach,  with  some  thirty  feet  of  intestines,  the 
spleen,  sweet-bread,  (pancreas,)  liver  and  kidneys. 

The  liver  is  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  abdomen,  extending  into  the  left,  and  partially  overlap- 
ping the  stomach.  The  stomach  occupies  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  left  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  extending  towards 
the  right,  with  the  sweet-bread  behind  and  the  spleen  at  the 
left.  The  kidneys  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  spine  be- 
low. 

The  stomach  is  approached  from  the  mouth  through  the 
gullet,  which  perforates  the  diaphragm  on  the  left  side  of 
the  spine,  and  enters  the  large  end  of  the  stomach. 

The  bowels  are  gathered  up  into  folds  like  a  ruffle  round 
a  collar,  and  the  part  which  corresponds  to  the  collar  (called 
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the  mesentery  midst  of  the  intestines,)  is  attached  to  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  abdomen  along  the  spine,  so  that  the  bow- 
els are  suspended  by  the  mesentery.  In  this  mesentery  lie 
the  mesenteric  glands. 

The  gullet,  stomach  and  bowels  are  composed  essentially 
of  two  coats,  the  muscular  and  mucous — the  muscular  out- 
side and  the  mucous  inside. 

The  muscular  coat  has  two  sets  of  fibres,  one  running 
lengthwise  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  other  encircling  it. 
It  is  by  the  agency  of  these  fibres  that  the  contents  are 
moved. 

The  mucous  coat  contains  the  various  glands  whi:*h  se- 
crete mucus  and  gastric  juice. 

The  intestines  are  divided  into  small  and  large.  The  small 
intestines,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  are  gath- 
ered up  in  folds  around  a  membrane  termed  the  mesentery 
(midst  of  intestines,)  which  contains  the  mesenteric  glands. 
tJpon  the  mesentery  are  the  small  intestines,  and  by  it  they 
are  suspended. 

The  large  intestine  commences  at  the  wing  of  the  right 
hip-bone,  passes  up  under  the  liver,  then  across  to  the  left  side  in 
front  of  and  below  the  stomach,  whence  it  descends  lo  the 
left  hip-wing,  and  there  forms  a  fold,  the  sigmoid  (S  shaped) 
flexure. 

The  spleen  is  a  soft  bluish  gray  body,  at  the  left  end  of  the 
stomach,  inside  the  lower  ribs. 

The  pancreas  (sweet-bread)  extends  in  a  long,  pinkish  blue 
body,  behind  the  stomach,  stretching  from  the  spleen  to  the 
duodenum. 

The  liver  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  and  is  very  com- 
plex. It  is  of  a  mahogany  color,  and  is  divided  into  right  and 
left  lobes.  Attached  to  its  under  surface  is  the  gall  bladder. 
The  kidneys  are  shaped  like  kidney  beans.  In  these  the  ar- 
teries terminate  in  singular  spiral  cords,  in  order  to  delay 
the  blood,  and  afford  time  for  separating  the  urine.  The 
kidneys  have  in  them  numerous  little  tubes  lined  with  cilia 
to  push  the  urine  along.  Tubes  called  ureters  pass  from  them 
to  the  bladder. 

There  is  an  important  peculiarity  about  the  circulation  in 
the  abdomen,  which  should  not  be  omitted.  The  blood  from 
the  stomach  and  from  the  laro;e  and  small  intestines  is  col- 
lected  by  veins  which  unite  into  one  vein  called  the  portal 
vein,  and  by  this  vein  is  carried  into  the  liver.     From  ail 
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other  parts  of  the  body  the  blood  is  carried  directly  to  the 
heart ;  but  the  blood  from  the  alimentary  canal  is  first  passed 
through  the  liver. 

A  set  of  vessels  (ialled  lacteals  (from  lac,  milk)  also  com- 
mence in  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines,  and  terminate  in 
a  small  duct  called  thoracic,  which  runs  up  along  the  spine 
and  opens  into  the  great  vein  under  the  left  collar-bone. 

The  pelvis  is  occupied  by  the  rectum,  the  bladder,  and  in 
the  female  by  the  vagina,  uterus,  fallopian  tubes,  and  ovaries. 

The  rectum  is  the  termination  of  the  bowels.  It  com- 
mences at  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  terminates  at  the  exter- 
nal opening  of  the  bowels.  Its  structure  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal,  being  composed  of  a  mus- 
cular coat  externally,  and  of  a  mucous  coat  internally.  At 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  bowels  it  is  surrounded  by  a  band 
of  muscular  fibres  called  the  sphincter.  The  rectum  lies 
against  the  sacrum.  The  bladder  lies  next  the  share-bone. 
Like  the  intestines,  it  is  composed  of  an  external  muscular 
and  an  internal  mucous  coat.  At  the  lower  front  part  of  the 
bladder  called  the  neck,  just  under  the  share-bone,  commen- 
ces the  urethra,  which  in  the  female  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  urethra  is  the  opening  of  the  va- 
gina. The  elliptical  depression  into  which  the  urethra  and 
vagina  both  open,  is  called  the  vulva.  The  vulva  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  labia. 

The  vagina  is  a  canal  about  'S.ve  inches  long,  composed  of 
an  external  muscular  and  internal  mucous  coat.  It  runs  up- 
wards and  backwards  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and 
has  the  uterus  projecting  into  its  upper  extremity. 

The  uterus  is  muscular  externally  and  mucous  internally.. 
It  is  about  one  and  a  half  inches  broad  and  two  inches  long.. 
It  is  divided  into  a  body,  neck  and  mouth.  Two  muscular 
fibrous  cords,  called  the  round  ligaments,  extend  from  it  to 
the  labia  which  surround  the  vulva.  The  mouth  projects 
downwards  and  forwards,  into  the  upper  extremity  of  the  va- 
gina. 

The  body  projects  upwards  and  backwards,  and  lies  in; 
front  of  the  rectum,  near  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum.  On 
each  side  of  the  body  at  its  upper  extremity,  are  two  open- 
ings into  tubes  called  fallopian  tubes  or  oviducts. 

The  structure  of  the  oviducts  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  uterus.     They  are  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  have 
33 
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a  very  minute  canal,  and  terminate  in  a  fringed  extremitj 
called  fimbriae. 

Connected  with  tlie  uterus  on  each  side  by  a  rounded  cord^ 
composed  of  muscular  fibres,  and  called  the  ovarian  liga- 
ment, is  an  ovary  or  egg- vessel.  Each  ovary  is  also  connect- 
ed with  its  corresponding  oviduct.  The  body  of  the  ovary 
is  of  a  fibrous  structure,  and  contains  numerous  little  cells. 
In  these  cells  are  found  the  ovisacs  (egg-envelops)  in  which 
the  ova  (eggs)  are  developed.  The  ova,  which  are  essentially 
the  same  in  structure  as  the  yolk  of  a  hen's  egg,  are  exceed- 
ingly minute  objects — each  one  constituting  a  little  cell  about 
the  two-hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  external  in- 
vestment is  called  the  vitelline  membrane  (yolk-membrane,) 
and  corresponds  to  the  delicate  membrane  wiiicb  envelops  the 
yolk  of  a  hen's  eg^.  The  yolk  is  composed  of  little  granules 
in  a  viscid  fluid  which  holds  them  tos-ether.  In  the  substance 
of  the  yolk  is  the  germinal  ve&icle,  (visible  in  the  yolk  of  the 
hen's  egg  as  a  whitish  circle.)  This  is  composed  of  a  deli- 
cate membrane  containing  a  clear  w^atery  fluid.  On  this  i& 
a  spot  called  the  germinal  spot. 

Note. — The  above  outline  was  hastily  "written,  and  requires  some  improve- 
ments. Being  intended  for  a  mere  popular  view,  it  is  not  always  rigidly  ac- 
curate— as  for  instance,  in  regard  to  composition  of  bones  and  origin  of 
nerves. 

CASES  IN  PRACTICE. 


SECALE  CORN   IN  GASTKOMALACIA  AND  HYDROCEPHALUS  ACUTUS, 


BY  J.  H.  PULTE,  M.  D. 


I  witnessed,  not  long  ago,  the  truly  astonishing  effects  of 
Secale  in  the  above  mentioned  diseases,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  if  the  attention  of  the  profession  is  once  directed  to  its 
use  in  cases  of  this  kind,  its  application  will  be  frequently 
foynd  necessary  and  the  results  beneficial.  During  the  Chol- 
era epidemic  of  1849,  I  had  often  exhibited  Secale  in  those 
formidable  cerebral  congestions  which  frequently  accompany 
the  reaction  after  an  abatement  of  the  cliolera  symptoms ; 
whenever  this  took  place  in  old  and  decrepid  persons,  secale 
proved  to  be  the  most  reliable  remedy.  Its  use,  therefore, 
in  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  brain,  was  not  un- 
known to  me.     Its  pathogenetic  symptoms,  in  this  respect, 
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demanded  its  application.  But  I  never,  heretofore,  had  given 
it  in  cerebral  congestions  of  children,  until  in  the  case  I  am 
now  going  to  relate,  where  the  immediate  relief  which  fol- 
lowed its  exhibition,  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  its  true 
specific  effect. 

A  child  twelve  months  old,  with  a  large  head  and  weak 
constitution,  suddenly  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of  a  soft- 
ening of  the  stomach  ;  on  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  child 
was  teething  and  had  been  weaned  a  few  daj^s  before,  prior 
to  a  journey,  during  which  it  had  contracted  a  slight  cold, 
but  otherwise  had  been  apparently  healthy ;  the  first  indica- 
tions of  its  sickness  were  restlessness,  crying  as  if  in  pain 
somewhere,  would  frequently  draw  up  its  legs  ;  finally  vom- 
iting of  food  set  in,  which  continued  at  intervals  even  if  no 
food  or  water  was  taken  ;  what  was  thrown  up  smelt  sour. 
The  child  sunk  rapidly  ;  a  few  hours  illness  had  been  sufti- 
cient,  as  the  parents  said,  to  make  the  child  not  look  like 
himself  any  more ;  no  one  not  well  acquainted  with  him 
would  know  him  now.  Ipecac  and  bryonia  were  exhibited, 
seemingly  best  indicated.  The  same  symptoms  prevailed 
during  the  night  without  amelioration ;  towards  morning  a 
sleep  of  an  hour  and  a  half  ensued,  after  w^hich,  however, 
the  same  vomiting  re-appeared.  When  I  then  saw  him  he 
appeared  quite  bright,  nay,  excited  more  than  natural,  and 
I  feared  a  translation  of  the  disease  to  the  brain  or  its  com- 
plication with  a  brain  fever.  The  pulse,  heretofore  not  much 
altered,  now  became  full  and  rapid ;  the  eyes,  heretofore 
sunk  and  without  brightness,  now  shone  w^ith  a  fearful  lus- 
tre ;  he  played,  but  his  movements  were  all  made  with  an 
anxious  and  nervous  quickness,  distressing  to  behold.  There 
was  evidently  a  great  change  going  on ;  respiration  had  be- 
come hurried  and  a  convulsion  was  threatening;  this,  however, 
did  not  ensue.  After  a  warm  sitz-bath  and  cold  applications 
to  the  head,  the  little  patient  fell  into  apparent  quiet  and 
slept :  meanwhile  belladonna  had  been  administered.  Soon 
his  face  appeared  pale,  his  eyes  sunk  a2:ain,  still  he  breathed 
quick  and  labored,  with  open  mouth  ;  pulse  quick  and  hard. 
He  was  very  thirsty  and  drank  greedily,  but  vomited  the 
water  up  soon  after  drinking.  In  this  lethargic  sleep  he  re- 
mained for  nearly  sixteen  hours,  during  which  time  bellad., 
cuprum^  opium  and  hellebor.  had  been  administered  without 
any  seeming  effect.  Here  was  evidently  a  dangerous  com- 
plication of  diseases.     The  stomach  being  first  affected,  con- 
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tinned  in  the  process  of  softening ;  the  congestion  of  the 
brain  had  ahnost  reached  the  point  where  it  terminates  in 
paralysis  ;  respiration  was  fearfully  hurried,  lungs  fast  filling 
up  with  mucus,  fingers  and  toes  cold,  nails,  lips,  and  face 
cyanotic.  A  remedy  was  now  needed  which  would  cover  the 
totality  of  these  symptoms,  and  this  was  found  to  be  secede 
cornuium.  Remembering  its  good  efiects  in  cerebral  con- 
gestions after  cholera  under  symptoms  similar  to  the  present, 
1  examined  its  pathogenesis.  The  agreement  was  striking. 
Delirium^  like  craziness,  followed  by  violent  vomiting ;  this 
succeeded  by  deep  sleep  ;  face  sunk^  hippocratic,  pale ;  vom- 
iting of  food  with  great  debility  ;  inflammation  and  gangrene 
of  the  stomach ;  anxious,  difficult  respiration,  nails  blue,  lead 
colored.  Secale  6  was  consequently  administered  in  solu- 
tion, every  half  hour  a  teaspoonful.  After  the  second  dose 
the  little  patient  aroused  from  the  torpor,  no  more  vomiting 
ensued.  Respiration  still  being  hurried  more  than  natural, 
six  hours  after  the  application  of  secale  a  dose  of  hyoscyamus 
30  (two  globules)  was  given,  which  soon  relieved  this  re- 
maining symptom. 

Secale  should  come  oftener  into  consideration  when  the 
stomach  and  brain  jointly  sufier ;  this  is  frequently  the  case 
in  extreme  old  age,  engendering  a  natural  weakness  of  these 
organs,  as  also  in  infants,  where  these  organs  are  not  as  yet 
very  strong. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Messrs.  Editors:  You  will  see  by  the  papers,  that  one 
of  our  most  eminent  Physicians,  Dr.  H.  Ebers,  of  St.  Louis, 
has  been  employed  by  Col.  Fremont  to  accompany  him  in 
his  exploring  expedition.  Patronage  thus  conferred  upon 
one  of  our  school,  by  an  individual  so  well  known  in  science 
as'  Col.  P.,  is  not  only  flattering  to  the  recipient,  but  a 
marked  tribute  to  the  claims  of  the  new  method  of  healing. 
Col.  F.  was  treated  by  Dr.  E.  before  his  departure,  and  with 
so  much  success  as  to  induce  him  to  engage  his  professional 
services  for  four  months,  after  which  time  the  Dr.  expects  to 
return  and  resume  practice  in  this  city.  Dr.  E.  is  a  gentle- 
man and  scholar,  an  accurate  thinker,  and  most  skillful 
physician  and  surgeon.  Were  it  not  that  he  expects  soon  to 
return  among  us,  we  would  feel  deep  regret  to  part  with  one, 
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an  ornament  to  his  profession,  and  so  able  an  advocate  of 
the  Homoeopathic  cause.  Below  is  an  extract  from  the 
Picayune,  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  which  will  be  inter- 
esting to  your  readers. 

Bespectfully  yours, 

TPIOS.  HAUGHTO]^,  M.  D. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.,  1853. 


HOMCEOPATHIC    AND   HYDROPATHIC   REMEDIES  m 

FEVER. 

Eds.  Pic.  :  Will  you  do  me  the  kindness  to  give  the  follow- 
ing article  a  place  in  your  excellent  journal.  Its  object  is  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  brother  practitioners  and  the  public  to 
theadmirable  resultof  a  treatmentlong  since  known,  but  which 
has  been  unfortunately  neglected  by  physicians.  I  allude  to 
the  application  of  the  wet  sheet  in  the  treatment  of  yellow 
and  pernicious  fevers,  such  as  they  have  manifested  them- 
selves to  us  during  the  recent  epidemic.  Although  I  am  al- 
ready master  of  a  most  powerful  system. — one  which  thus  far 
has  stood  without  a  rival,  and  to  which,  thank  God,  I  owe 
frequent  and  brilliant  success,  yet  in  the  gravest  cases  I  have 
found  the  homoeopathic  medicines  powerfully  assisted  by 
this  great  auxiliary — ^the  wet  sheet;  and  so  happy  and 
prompt  have  been  the  results — so  decided  have  they  ap- 
peared, that  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  publication  of 
my  experience  might  prove  eminently  beneficial,  inasmuch 
as  it  might  induce  others  to  give  this  treatment  a  trial.  In 
blending  this  branch  of  hydropatliy  with  my  present 
resources,  I  do  not  deem  myself  a  wanderer  from  the  circle 
of  homoeopathy,  which  I  have  practiced  these  seven  years, 
and  to  which  I  have  given  all  my  faith. 

In  analyzing  the  physiological  results  of  the  application  of 
the  wet  sheet,  they  will  be  found  to  meet  all  the  exigencies 
of  homoeopathy  in  the  treatment  of  febrile  affections.  The 
first  impression  upon  the  skin  is  a  chill,  followed  success- 
ively, by  a  febrile  reaction  and  perspiration.  Are  not  these 
the  three  phases  of  fever  ?  Well,  by  rapidly  changing  the 
wet  sheet  on  the  patient  by  degrees,  as  it  becomes  warm  and 
dry,  you  produce  an  uninterrupted  series  of  accesses  of  artifi- 
cial fever,  which  disturb  and  change  the  natural  fever,  take 
its  place,  and  deprive  it  of  its  malignancy.  Such  is  in  fact 
the  result — experience  will  produce  conviction. 
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On  the  other  hand,  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
the  Materia  Medica  of  Hahnemann,  will  find  that  the  pnre 
symptoms  of  aconite,  belladonna  and  china  bear  a  strildng- 
similitude  to  the  symptoms  which  accompany  the  first  peri- 
od of  the  fevers  of  this  country.  Besides,  I  have  never  failed 
to  combine  our  remedies  with  the  use  of  the  wet  sheet,  there- 
by adding  to  the  amount  of  curative  power. 

I  shall  no  doubt  be  told  that  hydropathy  should  have  all 
the  credit  of  the  success ;  but,  in  reply,  I  shall  state  that  my 
brother  physicians  and  myself  have  treated  a  great  number 
of  cases  of  yellow  fever  by  means  of  pure,  unaided  homoeo- 
pathy, and  success  has  crowned  our  efforts  in  cases  of  the 
most  serious  character.  Three  weeks  have  not  elapsed  since 
I  first  adopted  the  use  of  the  wet  sheet,  and  I  am  far  from 
being  precipitate  in  applying  it  to  all  my  patients.  When 
the  skin  is  moist,  free  from  immoderate  heat,  and  the  brain 
clear,  I  administer  the  homoeopathic  doses  alone,  and  the 
effect  is  prom])t ;  but  where  the  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  the  eye 
injected,  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  delirium,  restlessness 
and  tossing,  I  have  recourse  to  the  above  remedy,  along 
with  aconite  and  belladonna.  Unless  one,  even  a  skillful 
hydrop'athist,  his  whole  time  devoted  to  three  or  four  pa- 
tients at  the  utmost — he  could  not  rely  on  cold  water  alone 
in  those  frequent,  often  pertinacious  vomitings  and  conges- 
tive cerebral  phases  these  fevers  often  assume.  Then,  joint- 
ly with  the  wet  sheet, Ve  may  place  entire  confidence  in  bella- 
donna, hyosciamus  and  opium  according  to  the  predominating 
symptoms  of  the  first  period.  Against  nauseating  and  vom- 
iting we  find  admirable  safeguards  in  ipecac,  arsenic  and  ve- 
ratum,  which  are  precisely  the  remedies  used  for  cholera. 
The  use  of  these  difierent  remedies  is  speedily  learned  from 
Jahr's  Manual. 

I  would  particularly  recommend  to  those  who  dwell  in  the 
country  to  turn  their  attention  to  homoeopathy,  and  to  be- 
come proficients  in  the  use  of  the  wet  sheet,  which  I  am  con- 
vinced will  supply  them  with  invaluable  resources  and  enable 
them  to  meet  those  violent  diseases  which  come  upon  them 
unawares. 

That  I  may  not  exceed  my  assigned  limits,  I  shall  pass  rap- 
idly to  a  description  of  the  application  of  the  wet  sheet,  lor 
the  benefit  of  those  w^ho  never  witnessed  the  experiment: 

Take  a  linen  sheet ;  steep  in  cold  water  at  60°  Fahrenheit ; 
wring  out  the  greater  part  of  the  water  and  spread  it  on  the 
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bed.  The  patient  lies  down  upon  it  perfectly  naked,  and  it  is 
then  wrapped  around  him  to  assist  in  promoting  perspiration. 
The  whole  of  the  head  must  be  covered  with  a  wet  napkin, 
and  a  drink  of  cold  water,  say  a  glass  or  half  a  glass,  must 
be  administered  at  least  once  every  hour.  This  induces  a 
perspiration  and  contributes  to  the  cleansing  out  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  while  it  increases  the  secretion  of  urine.  It 
is  necessary  to  renew  the  sheet  and  head  bandage  as  soon  as 
they  become  hot  or  dry,  which  is  always  the  case  during  the 
first  hours,  but  the  heat  is  soon  mastered  and  the  necessity 
for  the  change  of  sheets  becomes  less  frequent.  A  happy 
change  is  promptly  effected  after  the  first  applications  of  the 
sheet.  The  skin  becomes  moist,  the  headache  diminishes  or 
disappears,  calm  returns,  and  torpor  and  drowsines  cease  or 
yield  to  natural  and  i-estoring  sleep ;  in  a  word,  so  great  is  the 
change  that  even  children  ask  to  have  their  wet  sheet  re- 
newed. 

The  pulse  it  is  true  wavers  for  some  time,  especially  with 
nervous  patients,  a  proof  that  the  fever  would  probablj^  return 
soon  if  the  sheet  were  removed,  which,  in  fact,  one  is  tempt- 
ed to  do  when  the  heat  abates  ;  but  the  patient  must  not  be 
freed  from  his  incumbrance  until  the  sheet,  after  remaining 
upon  him  for  five  hours,  shows  no  increase  of  temperature, 
then,  although  the  pulse  may  still  continue  to  waver,  the 
sheet  may  be  safely  withdrawn,  and  the  patient  left  free  in 
his  bed.  From  time  to  time  the  body  must  be  washed  with 
a  sponge  saturated  with  cold  water,  for  the  purpose  of  cleans- 
ing it  of  its  putrid  emanations,  because  at  the  expiration  of 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  the  breath  of  the  sick  person  and 
the  wet  sheets  exhale  a  cadaverous  odor  which  pervades  the 
entire  covering.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  refrain,  under 
all  circumstances,  from  the  use  of  any  allopathic  means,  ei- 
ther before  or  after  the  crisis.  If  the  fever  threatens 
to  return,  the  sheets  must  be  resorted  to  again  without  hesi- 
tation. 

I  have  submitted  thirteen  patients  to  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, viz:  the  combination  of  homoeopathy  and  hydropathy, 
and  they  have  all  rapidly  recovered  with  the  exception  of  one, 
whom  I  saw  only  the  eleventh  day,  and  who  was  put  into 
the  sheets  three  days  afterwards,  but  w^ho,  notwithstanding, 
is  now  doing  well.  I  can  give  their  names  and  residences  if 
desired. 

I  confess  that  this  small  number  is  barely  adequate  to  es- 
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tablish  the  reputation  of  any  mode  of  ireatment  whatsoever, 
but,  be  it  remembered,  all  these  cases  presented  the  most  se- 
rious and  threatening  symptoms,  which  disappeared  as  it 
were  by  magic. 

I  regret  that  my  limited  space  will  not  penait  me  to  spe- 
cify  some  of  these  cases.  It  would  then  be  found  that  I  do 
not  exiio^gerate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  remain  Avitliio  the  limits 
of  truth.  A.  D.  CAPtTIER,  M.  D. 


SELECTED  ARTICLES. 


From  the  Allg-cmeiiie  Honiceopathische  Zeilung. 

Mi^  EXPERIENCE  AND  OBSERVATIONS  OF  HOMCEOPATHY 

K    CONTRIBUTION    TO    ITS    EARLIER    HISTORY,    BY    HARTMANN. 

[continued.] 

The  latter  did  not  allow  the  aflriir  to  rest  a  long  time ; 
I  was  summoned  before  Counselor  Clarus,  overwhelmed 
with  reproaches,  and  threatened  with  the  severest  pun- 
ishment if  I  dared  to  practice  again  before  the  Coimselor 
ordered  my  examination.  I  confess,  I  found  myself  in 
an  unpleasant  position  ;  I  should  have  been  glad  if  my  ex- 
amination had  been  held  tlie  next  day,  for  I  had  studied  dili- 
gently and  felt  confident  of  my  readiness  ;  however,  I  must 
wait  till  this  gentleman  was  pleaded  to  call  forme,  and  in  the 
mean  time  I  could  earn  nothing.  My  sitiiation  was  soon  de- 
cided by  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  who  was  friendly  to 
me ;  he  dissuaded  me  from  being  examined  at  Leipsic,  as  I 
should  fail,  in  spite  of  all  my  knowledge,  and  then  my  hope 
of  being  examined  at  Dresden  would  be  frustrated.  The 
prospect  was  not  very  flattering;  on  one  hand  my  youth- 
ful presumption  urged  me  to  brave  the  danger ;  on  the  other, 
my  better  judgment  assured  me  that  I,  a  single  person,  could 
by  no  means  withstand  the  malicious  power  arrayed  against 
me,  that  I  should  exert  my  strength  to  no  purpose,  and  that  a 
certain  overthrow  awaited  me.  Affairs  being  in  such  a  sit- 
uation, no  other  resource  seemed  left  to  me  than  to  seek  an- 
other University. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  will  detail  a  little  more  at  length 
an  occurrence  of  this  year,  which  seems  to  me  worthy  of  no- 
tice.    As  I  have  before  said,  a  Society  of  Leipsic  physicians 
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took  the  field  against  Hahnemann,  and  endeavored  to  demon- 
strate to  the  laical  public,  that  the  then  prevaiHng  epidemic 
was  nothing  else  than  scarlet  fever.  This  essay  was  circula- 
ted in  mannsci'ipt  amongst  the  most  prominent  physicians  of 
Leipsic,  and  tl)eii'  signatures  to  it  were  requested;  it  was  sent 
to  our  recenily  deceased  friend  Muller,  who  had  already  be- 
gan to  acquaint  himself  with  Homo3opathy,  and  who  for  this 
purpose,  [lad  borrowed  the  Organ  on  of  me  a  few  days  before; 
after  perusing  the  Organon,  although,  he  found  it  to  contain 
many  untenable  propositions,  yet  the  fundamental  maxim, 
"  simUia  similihus  curantui'^''''  and  the  consequence  deduced 
therefrom,  with  the  directions  for  its  use  in  practical  life, 
seemed  to  [lim  so  worthy  of  consideration  and  experiment, 
that  he  was  utterly  adverse  to  an  <^^:)r/(9r^  condemnation  of 
this  new  doctrine,  and  hence,  he  dissented  from  the  treatise, 
and  not  only  refused  to  sign  it,  but  warned  the  others  against 
its  publication.  As  usually  happens,  his  well -intended  coun- 
sel was  not  followed ;  on  the  contrary,  he  made  many  ene- 
mies ;  this,  however,  did  not  prevent  bis  publishing  his  ex- 
perience in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  in  tlie  Leipsic  Daily 
Journal ^  of  that  year,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  former 
ill-boding  essay,  under  the  title  '^  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good."  In  this  treatise  he  extolled  Aconite 
nap.^  which  Hahnemann  had  recomended  against  the  purple- 
rash,  and  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  the  discoverer,  and 
at  the  same  time,  detailed  the  manner  in  which  he  used  the 
remedy  in  this  disease,  as  well  as  the  success  which  followed. 
In  the  meantime,  the  persecutions  against  Halm eraann 
were  continued  by  the  apothecaries  of  Leipsic,  without  re- 
mission, and  no  one  knows  how  far  the  matter  might  have 
been  carried,  had  not  a  morefriendly  fortune  stretched  out  its 
hand  to  Hahnemann,  and  delivered  him  from  those  needless 
vexations,  which  rendered  his  residence  in  Leipsic  so  unpleas- 
ant, though  it  had  once  been  agreeable  and  dear  to  him  as 
the  field  where  he  had  first  practiced  his  art,  undisturbad  and 
with  si riking  success.,  Nor  can  It  seem  surprising  that  he 
should  feel  hurt  by  the  hostile  opposition  and  the  impedi- 
ments which  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  development  of 
his  system,  to  which  sim[)le  as  it  was,  and  founded  upon  true 
and  faithful  observations  of  Nature,  he  had  already  devoted 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  his  life,  and  for  which  he  had  denied 
himseU'of  all  social  pleasures,  that  he  might  bring  it  to  a 
higher  perfection.     Under  such  circumstances  the  invitation 
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of  His  Highness,  Duke  Frederick  of  Anhalt-Coethen,  could 
not  but  be  desirable,  calling  him,  as  it  did,  to  be  the  Duke's 
bodj-physician  at  Coethen,  where  everything  had  already 
been  granted  him,  which  he  considered  necessary  to  his  new 
doctrine,  and  inseparable  from  it ;  in  a  word,  Coethen  was  of- 
fered to  him  and  his  system,  as  a  free  city,  a  favor  never 
previously  granted  by  any  crowned  head.  With  joy  he  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  left  Leipsic  early  in  1821,  never  to 
return  there  again  to  reside.  Many  of  his  old  pupils  accom- 
panied him  a  long  way  upon  the  road  ;  I  was  not  with  them, 
having  left  Leipsic,  as  previously  mentioned.  I  must  add, 
however,  that  Hahnemann  took  two  of  his  pupils  to  Coethen, 
with  whom  I  was  not  personally  acquainted-^though  I  be- 
came so  afterwards — Drs.  Haynel  and  Mossdorf ;  the  latter 
afterwards  became  his  son-in-law,  but  was  subsequently  sep- 
arated from  him;  the  cause  I  never  learned.  Haynel,  on 
the  contrary,  led  the  life  of  a  true  Nomade — w^as  at  Berlin  at 
the  lirst  invasion  of  the  Cholera,  then  in  Merseburg  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  Dr.  Rummel,  where  I  saw  him  again; 
iinally  he  visited  me  in  1830,  in  Leipsic,  where  he  provided 
himself  with  a  large  stock  of  homoeopathic  medicines  with 
the  intention  of  going  to  North  America  ;  since  which  time 
I  have  not  heard  from  him.* 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1821, 1  left  Leipsic  for  reasons  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  order  to  enter  upon  my  course  (cursus) 
in  Berlin,  and  to  become  a  citizen  of  Prussia.  I  supposed 
the  law  of  1817  and  1818  still  in  force,  according  to  which 
candidates  could  present  their  applications  to  the  ministry 
by  the  end  of  April.  I  therefore  was  in  no  particular  haste 
to  do  this,  but  studied  diligently  in  order  to  pass  my  exami- 
nation with  eclat.  Early  in  January  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised one  morning  by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Stapf,  from  Naum- 
burg,  who  came  for  the  same  purpose,  having  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  Prussian  Minister  of  War,  to  examine  the  so- 
called  Egyptian  Ophthalmia,  prevailing  among  the  Prussian 
troops  upon  the  Rhine,  and  see  what  could  be  done  with 
homoeopathic  remedies  to  check  its  progress.  Thus  commis- 
sioned, he  came  to  Berlin  to  receive  further  instructions.  He 
improved  this  opportunity  to  find  me  and  to  propose  that  I 
should  accompany  him,  which  proposition  I  would  have  glad- 
ly accepted,  as  it  would  have  been  without  expense,  had  it 
not  been  that  it  would  have  disarranged  my  plans  in  coming 

*  He  is  still  living,  and  now  resides  in  Baltimore. 
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to  Berlin  for  a  whole  year.  It  was  therefore  necessary  en- 
tirely to  refuse  the  friendly  offer,  how^ever  painful  it  might 
be,  and  m}^  refusal  was  quite  as  painful  to  Stapf,  since  he  had 
no  assistance  but  that  of  a  novice  in  Homoeopathy — a  Rus- 
sian not  yet  proficient — Peterson,  I  think,  was  his  name. 

The  invitation  had  turned  my  head  a  little,  and  I  went 
about,  half  dreamino;  till  a  few  davs  later,  alter  mature  reflec- 
tion  and  examination,  I  fully  resolved  to  accept  it,  and  I  was 
the  more  induced  to  this  resolution  from  having  learned  in 
the  meantime  that  the  application  for  permission  to  make  a 
state  examination  could  only  be  handed  in  early  in  IN^ovem- 
ber  of  each  year.  Stapf  had  already  departed,  so  this,  my 
resolution,  came  too  late,  and  I  found  myself  deceived  in  my 
other  expectations  ;  yet  to  leave  nothing  untried,  I  presented 
my  application  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  in  reply  to 
which  1  received,  early  in  February,  a  refusal  for  that  year. 
Immediately  upon  its  reception,  I  packed  up  and  returned  to 
my  parents  at  Delitzsch  only  to  bury  my  father  six  days,  and 
my  mother  six  weeks,  after  my  arrival  home ;  an  afflictive 
event  in  every  view  of  the  case,  since  I  found  myself  thus 
suddenly  thrust  upon  the  world  entirely  alone,  and  was  more- 
over, thrown  back  quite  a  half  year  by  the  necessary  arrange- 
ment of  the  little  estate  left  by  my  parents.  Yet  1  could  not 
but  rejoice  that  I  had  been  led  to  refuse  the  journey  with- 
Stapf,  and  consider  it  was  the  hand  of  Providence,  which 
thus  gave  to  me  alone,  of  three  living  brothers,  the  privilege 
of  being  with  my  exccellent  parents  in  their  last  hours  and  of 
closing  their  eyes.  It  is  unfortunate  w^hen  an  obstacle  of 
any  kind  is  allowed  to  hinder  the  studies  of  a  young  man; 
if  some  excitement  from  another  direction  does  not  remove 
the  obstacle,  he  is  but  too  apt  to  sink  into  a  gloomy  far  ni- 
eate  (do  nothing),  which  readily  degenerates  into  idleness, 
an  error  from  which  I  should  not  have  been  kept  had  I  not 
found  myself  irresistibly  urged  on  by  the  solemn  warning  ; 
labor,  if  thou  wouldst  insure  thy  future  succes.  I  had  a  few 
patients  to  treat,  and  being  a  single  man  they  brought  me  in 
a  sufficient  income,  but  my  position  in  Prussia  was  then  too 
precarious,  since  I  had  no  right  to  practice,  and  it  w^as  only 
through  the  kindness  and  indulgence  of  the  circuit  physician 
of  the  place  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  me.  After  I  had 
settled  the  most  pressing  affairs,  I  repaired  to  Stapf,  at  Naum- 
burg,  to  advise  with  him  relative  to  my  future  course. 
Many  places  were  brought  to  my  notice  and  refused  again. 
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as  various  liiiidrances  offered  which  could  not  be  removed. 
After  a  lung  and  fruitless  search,  Stapf  found  a  market  town 
near  to  Keustadt,  on  the  Odor,  (I  forget  the  name)  the  Justice 
of  wiiich  was  very  friendly  to  him,  and  to  whom  he  earnestly 
recommended  me.  From  the  Justice  I  learned  that  the  Med- 
ical Ej:amining  Board  of  this  little  place  did  not  look  w'th  a 
favorable  eye  upon  a  stranger  who  came  thither  to  favor  it 
wiih  his  medical  knowledge,  and  that  hence  it  rarely  happen- 
ed that  any  one  succeeded  in  an  examination.  My  arfairs 
in  this  place  were  thei-efore  soon  settled,  and  I  retraced  my 
steps  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Naumburg,  and  soon  resolved 
to  pass  my  examination  at  Dresden,  and  to  settle  in  Zschopau, 
in  the  Saxon  Ilarz  Mountains,  which  had  been  represented 
to  me  as  a  friendly  place  and  in  need  of  a  physician. 

[After  having  passed  his  examination,  Hartmann  settled 
in  Zschopau,  but  after  five  years'  residence  there  he  w^as 
obliged  to  leave  for  Leipsic,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place.] 

Tiiere  w^ere  certain  occurrences  worthy  of  note  at  Zschopau, 
which  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence,  since  they  had  some  In- 
fluence upon  my  progress  in  the  sciences :  here  also  I  flrst 
obtained  correct  information  regarding  the  life  and  doings 
of  Hahnemann's  son  Fredric,  who  created  quite  a  sensation 
in  Wolkenstein  and  the  country  thereabout,  by  his  cures. 
Having  graduated  at  Leipsic,  he  purcahased  the  drug  store 
at  that  place,  and  could  thus  dispense  his  own  medicines 
without  hindrance.  His  great  powers  of  intellect,  which  even 
his  adversaries  acknowledged,  and  his  peculiar  manners, 
gained  for  him  the  esteem  and  patronage  of  the  public,  but 
were  very  far  from  ensuring  the  kind  regards  of  his  near  and 
remote  colleagues,  who  ever  looked  upon  the  increase  of  his 
practice  with  an  evil  eye,  and  upon  the  constant  diminution 
of  their  receipts,  w^hich  were  already  sadly  reduced,  with  a 
mournful  countenance.  Both  Zschopau  and  its  environs 
brought  him  a  large  revenue,  and  the  houses  in  which  he 
opened  an  office  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  to  which  he  came 
tearing  down  the  high  mountains  in  an  open  four-horse  wag- 
on, were  thronged  with  patients.  But  his  colleagues,  who 
differed  with  him  in  opinion,  were  not  content  with  merely 
looking  at  him  w^ith  an  evil  eye;  they  joined  their  forces  to 
make  a  general  attack,  to  which  the  lioyal  Santiary  Commis- 
sion of  Saxony  readily  lent  a  helping  hand,  and  presented 
the  accusation,  to    which,  properly  speaking,  no  rejoinder 
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was  necessary,  since  the  younger  Hahnemann  was  a  graduate 
of  the  country  and  proprietor  of  an  apothecary's  establish- 
ment; hence  no  accusation  for  dispensing  his  own  drugs 
could  rightly  be  brought  against  him.  However,  the  right 
of  the  strong  prevailed.  Hahnemann  was  summoned  to  an- 
swer for  himself,  which,  on  grounds  already  stated,  he  was 
not  willing  to  do ;  preferring  to  put  himself  at  once  beyond 
the  reach  of  this  vexatious  and  unjust  persecution,  he  left 
wife,  children  and  country  and  removed  to  another  part  of 
the  world,  where  he  has  not  been  heard  from  for  many  years. 

Frederic  Hahnemann's  course  showed  me,  negatively, 
what  course  I  should  mark  out  for  myself,  in  this  little  city 
of  the  mountains,  in  order  to  be  on  good  terms  with  both  par- 
ties, the  profession  and  the  laity.  Had  not  my  method  of 
treatment  been  suspected  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  my  prac- 
tice, and  very  soon  recognized  as  Plahnemannian,  1  should 
not  have  found  it  necessary  to  conceal  it,  or  in  various  ways 
to  hide  my  true  sentiments,  so  that  I  might  not  be  taken  for 
a  Homoeopath,  at  least,  in  the  beginning  of  my  career,  as 
this  would  have  been  attended  with  many  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances. My  remarkable  cures  soon  gained  for  me  a 
great  reputation,  but,  from  this  poor  manufacturiug  country, 
little  profit.  Afterwards  I  made  no  secret  of  my  method  of 
cure,  and  I  remained  undisturbed  during  all  my  residence  at 
Zscnopau. 

It  was  soon  after  settling  in  this  place,  that  Stapf,  Gross 
and  Muller  commenced  to  publish  the  Archives,  whose  num- 
bers soon  found  their  way  into  my  hands.  I  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  this  Journal  and  excited  by  a  desire  to  become  ca- 
pable of  contributing  to  its  pages  ;  it  excited  me  powerfully, 
not  only  to  renewed  diligence  in  my  practice,  but  to  increased 
efl[brts  for  literary  acquirements.  However,  the  matter  went 
no  farther  thau  a  good  intention,  since  my  courage  failed  me 
and  my  time  was  so  much  taken  up  by  my  overwhelming  dai- 
ly labors,  that  in  the  evening,  when  half  dead,  I  had  little 
energy  for  any  labor.  Thus  my  early  desires  would  probably 
have  never  amounted  to  anything  more  than  earnest  desires, 
nor  ever  have  been  realized,  had  I  not  soon  after  received 
from  my  friend  Stapf  a  kind  letter  containing  a  request  that 
1  should  enter  into  their  association  and  take  part  in  their  la- 
bors. My  first  efibrt  was  the  communication  of  a  case  treated 
by  me,  which,  however,  gave  me  little  satisfaction,  as  it 
seemed  to  me  that,  considering  the  condition  of  Homoeopathy, 
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others  could  obtain  little  advantage  of  it.  I  felt  deeply  that 
there  must  be  some  other,  some  better  way  to  aid  beginners 
at  their  entrance  into  Homoeopathy,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that 
these  few  isolated  cases  afforded  but  little  aid  to  them.  How- 
ever, a  beginning  is  ever  beset  with  difficulty,  and  a  begin- 
ning must  be  made,  though  it  might  appear  imperfect  in  its 
first  rudiments.  This  idea  was  present  with  me  by  day  and 
by  night,  and  yet  I  could  never  satisfy  myself  with  any  plan 
till  a  happy  circumstance  dispelled  my  irresolution.  I  had 
been  frequently  consulted  by  letter  by  a  Fellow  of  the  College 
of  Health  of  Dresden,  in  reference  to  a  patient,  and  the  ho- 
ma?.opathic  treatment  pursued  proved  successful ;  thejfavorable 
result  had  encouraged  a  young  physician  in  Dresden  and  ex- 
cited him  to  make  a  trial  of  Homceopathy :  at  the  same  time 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Trinks,  who  had  previous- 
ly become  somewhat  acquainted  with  Homooopathy,  and  they 
both  wished  to  confer  with  me  upon  Homoeopathy  in  person, 
since  our  epistolary  communications  in  which  we  had  previ- 
ouslv  en2raf>:ed,  proved  unsatisfactorv  and  took  too  much  time. 
These  communications  passed  mostly  between  a  mutual 
friend,  through  wdiom  we  also  agreed  to  meet  at  Freiberg,  to 
which  I  was  all  the  more  willing,  as  it  enabled  me  to  make 
a  visit  to  a  patient — a  noble  lady — -which  I  could  no  longer 
defer.  There  it  was  that  Trinks,- Wolff  and  I  met  in  the  year 
1824,  and  after  a  friendly  supper,  became  so  absorbed  in  dis- 
cussing Homoeopathy,  and  especially  the  Materia  Medica, 
that  the  breaking  day  surprised  us  in  our  conference,  and  na- 
ture was  constrained  to  consider  our  sleep  for  this  night  as 
accomplished.  This  was  the  occasion  upon  which  my  idea 
assumed  a  form,  which  ever  after  possessed  me  more  fully, 
but  which  was  not  realized  and  brought  to  a  full  accomplish- 
ment till  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  partly  from  the  want 
of  sufficiently  ample  experience,  and  partly  from  the  necessi- 
ty of  my  engaging  in  an  extensive  course  of  study.  It  was 
Wolff  who,  provided  with  the  four  volumes  of  Hahnemann's 
Materia  Medica,  so  closely  plied  me  with  c[ue3tions  about  the 
effect  of  remedies  in  various  diseases,  distinguished  by  their 
collective  names,  that,  for  the  first  time,  their  effects  assumed 
a  distinct  form,  and  I  learned  rightly  to  appreciate  the  single 
symptoms,  since  I  formed,  in  my  own  mind,  an  exact  con- 
nection for  each  separate  disease  characterized  by  a  general 
name,  and  thus  learned  to  comprehend  with  more  precision 
and  promptitude  the  general  character  of  each  particular 
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druo:.  Hence  I  am  to  this  day  under  great  obligations  both 
to  Wolff  and  Trinks,  since  I  am  indebted  to  them  for  mark- 
ing out  the  way  for  the  future  Homoeopathic  Therapeutics, 
to  the  study  of  which  I  devoted  my  leisure  moments  for 
years. 

Sometime  after  this  meeting,  I  received  a  visit  during  the 
summer  from  Dr.  Moritz  Muller,  from  Leipsic,  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  then  made  for  the  first  time.  He  communica- 
ted to  me  everything  referring  to  Homoeopathy  in  the  most 
concise  manner,  since  his  stay  at  Zschopau  was  very  brief. 
He  said  that  a  new  project  was  entertained  by  many  Homoe- 
paths,  which  was  first  broached  by  Hartlaub,  Sen.,  and  with 
which  "Wolflf  and  Trinks  had  expressed  themselves  as  much 
pleased.  It  was  a  plan  to  form  a  society  of  corresponding 
physicians,  who  should,  from  time  to  time,  communicate 
their  practical  experience,  as  well  as  anything  else  referring 
to  Homoeopathy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  (Dr.  Hart- 
laub, Sen.,)  who  should  then  print  them  in  numbers  at  the 
expense  of  the  contributors,  amongst  whom  the  numbers  were 
to  be  distributed.  From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  was 
evident  thatHomooepathy  had  entered  upon  its  drst  ti-ansi- 
tion  stage,  through  which,  arous^  from  its  infancy,  it  mus- 
necessarily  pass,  since  it  already  presented  indications  of  a 
more  active  life,  which  should  be  directed  to  a  more  rapid  de- 
velopment and  more  extensive  acquisition,  amongst  which, 
in  particular,  the  cultivation  of  the  collateral  branches  was 
to  be  reckoned.  Time  has  demonstrated  the  justice  of  this 
view,  since  from  that  period  Homeoopathy  advanced  with  the 
strides  of  a  giant,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Society  of 
Corresponding  Physicians  existed  but  three  years,  as  might 
well  have  been  expected,  for  the  well  instructed  gave  their 
experience  for  the  general  good,  and  the  shallow  ones  were 
silent ;  both  paid  the  small  expense  out  of  their  own  pockets — 
thus  the  latter  were  the  gainers. 

In  November,  1826,  1  left  Zschopau  and  went  to  Leipsic, 
where  I  began  a  new  career  again.  During  the  first  years  of 
my  residence  there,  I  had  to  struggle  with  many  difiicul- 
ties,  for  the  throng  of  patients  to  the  physicians  with  which 
Leipsic  was  already  abundantly  supplied,  was  not  very  great, 
and  I  had  plenty  of  leisure,  which  I  devoted  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  my  first  work,  "  Upon  the  use  of  Homoeopathy  in  dis- 
eases, in  accordance  with  Homoeopathic  principles,"  andoth- 
ter  Essays  which  appeared  in  the  Archives.     The  critics 
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were  in  those  days  lenient  and  forbearing  towards  works  of  this 
character,  for  they  appeared  none  too  often,  and  hence  they 
always  met  a  friendly  welcome  in  the  domain  of  Homoeo- 
pathy, that  other  capable  minds  might  be  encouraged  and 
spurred  up  publicly  to  unfold  the  powers  of  their  minds. 
Some,  and  indeed  many,  would  not  be  worth  printing,  but 
then  we  learned  something  from  every  aiticle,  since  every- 
thinGT  was  new  to  us,  even  those  thino;s  which  at  this  dav  have 
become  notorious.  On  this  account  we  owe  the  critics  thanks 
for  the  consideration  with  which  they  treated  these  efforts, 
never  destroying  but  always  encouraging  new  attempts,  which 
thus  brought  a  rich  harvest  to  Homoeopathy,  which  we  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  expected,  had  the  unsparing  critics  of 
the  present  time  held  sway.  Hence  I  cannot  assert  that  my 
little  work  had  any  particular  merit,  but  of  this  much  I  am 
certain,  that  the  delight  with  which  I  heard  it  praised,  exci- 
ted me  with  increased  diligence  to  engage  incessantly  in  lit- 
erary labors,  which,  with  my  constantly  extending  practice, 
left  me  little  rest. 

The  first  two  years  offered  nothing  of  interest  as  far  as 
Homoeopathy  was  concerned,  although  they  were  memorable 
to  me  from  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  el- 
der homoeopathic  physicians,  among  whom  I  may  menton 
Hummel  and  Schweikert.  Tlie  former  took  complete  pos- 
session of  mCgby  his  '*  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Homoeopa- 
thy," after  reading  which  it  was  my  great  desire  to  make  his 
acquaintance. 

With  the  latter  I  became  acquainted  at  a  consultation,  and 
esteemed  him  as  a  learned  man,  but  I  never  felt  myself 
drawn  towards  him  and  the  future  gave  me  man  ifold  proofs  that 
he  often  interfered,  in  an  unfriendly  manner,  with  my  affairs  ; 
in  a  word,  we  never  seemed  to  be  at  the  same  pole,  which 
was  not  altogether  his  fault,  but  partly  mine,  to  which  my 
timid  retiring  within  myself  before  a  determined  and  imposing 
bearing  undoubtedly  contributed.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
not  always  forbearing  towards  the  frailties  of  others,  and  of- 
ten lordly,  despotic  and  even  intriguing,  which  will  be  appa- 
rent in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 

At  this  same  time  two  men  were  living  whose  premature 
death  was  a  sad  loss  to  Homoeopathy,  lor  both  were  gifted 
men,  and  their  works  testify  that  their  powers  of  mind  were 
such  as  the  Creator  entrusts  to  but  few.  1  refer  to  Dr  Cas- 
par! and  Dr.  Hartlaub,  Sen.,  concerning  whom  I  can  give  no 
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information  except  as  regards  their  scientific  character,  for  of 
their  lives  I  knew  but  little.  Dr.  Caspari  was  the  son  of  a 
very  estimable  country  pastor  residing  at  Zschortau,  near 
Delitzsch,  whose  strictly  religious  character  seems  to  hnvd 
been  inherited  by  his  son,  in  whom  it  might  have  produced 
^an  over  excitement,  (though  in  this  I  may  be  mistaken), 
which  rendered  him  not  quite  accessible  by  every  one ;  I 
must,  at  least,  infer  from  his  general  deportment  that  he  was 
possessed  of  an  insufferable  haughtiness,  which  seemed  to  be 
based  upon  a  fanc_y  that  he  was  exalted  above  all  others. 
1  cheerfully  acknowledge,  however,  that  I  might  have  seen 
more  than  really  existed,  and  perhaps  this  false  observation 
is  to  be  attributed  to  my  snail-house  nature,  the  cause  of 
which  might  have  been  found  in  my  limited  pecuniary  means  ; 
but  thus  far  my  judgment  was  perfectly  correct,  tliat  Caspa- 
ri labored  under  an  intellectual  over  excitement,  which  man- 
ifested itself  in  eccentricities  during  his  last  sickness,  and 
was,  in  fact,  the  occasion  of  his  death.  Caspari  accomplish- 
ed much  at  the  time  when  Homoeopathy  needed  perfecting  in 
every'  direction  ;  it  matters  not  whether  he  was  incited  to  un- 
dertake his  many  labors  spontaneously,  or  upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  others ;  it  is  enough  that  ho  always  comprahended  his 
vsubject  justly  and  enriched  the  science  by  its  development. 
Tiius  he  lelt  cleeplj^,  with  all  Homoeopaths  then  living,  that  the 
spread  of  the  new  system  among  the  people  must  depend  up- 
on the  degree  in  which  it  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the  pub- 
lic. Fully  possessed  with  this  conviction,  he  undertook  the 
preparation  of  his  work  upon  Homoeopathic  Domestic  Med- 
icine, in  which  he  accomplished  his  purpose  in  a  manner 
which  leaves  nothino^  more  to  be  desired.  Since  this  time 
many  complaints  have  been  uttered  by  younger  Homoeopaths 
concerning  the  uselessness  of  these  popular  works,  though 
the  most  ot'  these  fault-finders  must  acknowledge  that  they 
owe  their  conversion  to  the  earnest  eloquence  of  laymen  per- 
suaded of  the  trutlis  of  Homoeopathy  ;  indeed  even  Griesse- 
liofi  himself  found  the  impressive  words  of  the  Baron  von 
Lotzbeck^  in  Laar,  a  highly  educated  man,  not  entirely  inef- 
ficacious. 

%  %  %  %  %  %  * 

Thus  Caspari,  by  the  preparation  of  his  Dispensatory,  oc- 
casioned the  publication  of  the  present  Homoeopathic  Phar- 
macopoeia.    And  who  knows    whether  by  his  proving    of 
Carho  vegetabilis  he  might  not  have  excited  Hahnemann  to 
^4 
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undertake  the  proving  of  both  the  charcoals.  I  am  not  quite 
positive  as  regards  this  last  fact,  but  remember  that  Hahne- 
mann was  at  one  time  quite  angry  at  Caspari,  and  cannot 
tell  whether  it  was  because  he  was  always  displeased  with 
those  who  anticipated  him.  From  all  that  has  been  said  it 
is  evident  enough  that  Caspari  was  a  man  of  intellect  and  great 
attainments,  and  would  have  rendered  Homoeopathy  many  an 
essential  service. 

Of  the  life  of  Hartlaub,  Sen.,  though  I  was  more  intimate 
with  him,  I  can  say  still  less  ;  his  brother  is  yet  living,  a  true 
Mend  and  advocate  of  Homoeopathy,  who  can  easily  supply 
the  deficiency  of  my  narrative.  He  was  Caspari's  most  inti- 
mate friend,  and  I  have  learned  from  his  own  lips  that  their 
conversation  turned  chiefly  upon  Homoeopathy  and  the  man- 
ner of  advancing  its  interests.  My  opinion  cannot  be  taken 
as  decisive,  since  I  was  little  acquainted  with  Caspari,  yet 
it  seemed  to  me  that  Hartlaub  was  a  still  more  capable  man 
than  Caspari,  at  least  his  works  bear  a  more  decided  impress 
of  originality,  and  manifested  more  of  that  power  of  produc- 
tion, which  seemed  wanting,  or  at  least  doubtful,  in  the  works 
of  Caspari.  However,  both  men  were  to  be  prized  highly, 
since  they  were  both  deeply  sensible  that  the  powers  of 
mind  with  which  they  were  endowed  conferred  upon  them 
obligations  to  do  all  in  their  power.  In  the  year  of  1829, 
Hartlaub  left  Leipsic  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  from 
Counsellor  Muhlenbein  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Bruns- 
wick, and  assist  the  Counsellor  in  his  extensive  practice,  to 
which  he  could  no  longer  attend,  on  account  of  the  infirmities 
of  advancing  years.  I  cannot  think  that  he  was  very  hap- 
py in  his  new  residence,  at  least  the  contrary  was  currently 
reported,  and  one  might  readily  suppose  that  such  would 
have  been  the  case  from  Muhlenbein's  imperious  temper^ 
which  was  often  manifested  with  great  rudeness.  He  died, 
if  I  mistake  not,  of  a  nervous  fever — many  years  before 
Muhlenbein — much  too  soon  for  science,  which  deeply  de- 
plored its  loss. 

After  the  death  of  these  two  men  there  was  a  marked  pause 
in  the  advancement  of  Homoeopathy,  and  an  increased  degree 
of  vitality  was  highly  desirable,  even  if  its  retarded  progress 
did  not  give  reason  to  fear  an  absolute  retrogression.  How- 
ever, as  late  as  the  commencement  of  the  year  1828  there 
were  no  indications  denoting  whence  this  new  life  should 
come,  which  was  to  reanimate  the  listless  masses ;  it  came 
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from  a  quarter  whence  it  was  least  expected,  and  with  a  re- 
sult highly  satisfactory.     The  advantage  thus  gained  is  even 
now  gratefully  recognized  by  many,  though  some  regard  it 
with  indifference.     It  was  Dr.  Haubold,  a  recent  convert  to 
Homoeopathy,  and  one  who  was  constrained,  by  his  own  experi- 
ence, to  acknowledge  the  falsity  of  the  assertion  made  by 
many  of  our  allopathic  colleagues,  that  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  acquire  the  homoeopathic  method  of  treatment ;  it  was  Dr. 
Haubold,  I  say,  to  whom  the  inquiry  suggested  itself,  whether 
it  would  not  be  of  advantage  to  Homoeopathists  to  assemble 
occasionally,  in  order  to  consult  together  regarding  this  new 
doctrine,  and  to  submit  important  issues  connected  therewith, 
difficult  cases  and  diseases,  &c.,  to  each  other's  judgment. 
The  proposal  seemed  to  me  a  good  one,  though  Haubold 
himself  will  surely  not  deny  that  his  own  interest  suggested 
it  to  his  mind,  since  Hornburg  and  Franz  particularly,  whom 
he  wished  invited  besides  me,  had  already  acquired  great  skill 
in  the  practice  of  Homoeopathy.     But  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
object  was  a  good  one,  and  though  it  might  have  been  under- 
taken to  serve  a  selfish  purpose,  yet  we  all  felt  in  the  course 
of  time  that  the  meetings  were  attended  with  no  little  profit 
even  to  us  elder  Homoeopathists.     But  as  it  always  happens 
with  such  enterprises,  there  were  many  to  look  kindly  upon 
it,  whom  it  was,  nevertheless,  difficult  to  get  together ;  thus 
our  first  meeting,  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1 829,  con- 
sisted of  the  four  already  mentioned,  who  came  together  upon 
a  formal  invitation  from  Haubold.    We  were  not  long,  how- 
ever, in  convincing  ourselves  that  we  were  mutually  profited 
by  these  meetings  ;  after  that,  no  formal  invitations  were  ne- 
cessary, but  we  found  ourselves — I  think  it  was  every  fort- 
night— at  the  appointed  day  and  hour,  now  with  this,  now 
with  that  one,  for  the  purpose  of  living  a  few  hours  for  sci- 
ence.    Thus  we  went  quietly  on  till  July,  when  the  late  Dr. 
Muller  received  intelligence  of  our  meetings,  and  wished  to 
take  part  in  them,  in  which  we  all  most  cheerfully  acqui- 
esced and  received  him  b  y  acclamation.      At  this  time  we 
held  our  meetino^s  every  month,  but  as  Hahnemann's  Doctor's 
Jubilee  was  celebrated  on  the  10th  of  the  next  month,  a 
special  meeting  was  appointed  a  few  days  before  that  date, 
at  which  many  matters  of  importance  were  proposed  and 
agreed  upon  for  the  coming  festivity.     The  events  of  this 
festive  day  are  already  so  well  known  through  Stapf  s  Archives, 
that  they  need  not  be  detailed  here,  but  the  remembrance  of 
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those  events,  substantiates  the  assertion  already  made,  that 
the  previous  year  prepared  the  way  for  important  changes  in 
Homoeopathy,  since  at  this  meeting  the  suggestion  advanced 
by  our  friend.  Dr.  Franz,  since  deceased,  was  accepted  and 
matured,  to  establish  a  great  and  general  union,  which  should 
meet  every  year,  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  and  consult  upon 
the  interests  of  Homoeopathy,  and  the  best  manner  of  advan- 
cing these  interests  at  home  and  abroad.  This  thought 
could  not  certainly  have  been  discussed  with  much  interest, 
had  not  we  Leipsic  physicians  already  learned  how  profitable 
such  meetings  were.  The  Union  still  exists  under  the  name 
of  the  Central  Union,  and  the  meetings  would  be  largei^ 
than  they  have  recently  been,  were  it  not  that  their  usefulness 
has  been  questioned  in  several  quarters.  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  written  essays  which  are  there  presented 
may  not  always  be  as  useful,  as  their  various  authors  intend- 
ed ;  it  is  also  true  that  we  soon  after  find  the  same  essays  in 
the  homoeopathic  journals,  and  on  this  account,  may  avoid 
the  expense  of  a  journey  to  the  place  of  meeting,  which  is 
often  distant ;  but  the  assertion  that  oral  discussions  upon 
the  points  of  Homoeopathy  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  set- 
tled, would  be  much  more  advantageous,  is  not  very  evi- 
dent, for  in  these  discussions  only  those  would  take  part  who 
are  gifted  with  fluency  of  speech,  while  others,  quite  as  learn- 
ed perhaps,  and  able  to  render  good  service  with  their  pen, 
but  not  favored  with  these  shining  talents,  are  compelled  to 
withhold  their  views. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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[continued  from  page  446.] 

My  present  opinion,  formed  after  some  months  residence 
at  Malvern,  in  constant  intercourse  with  patients  who  had 
been,  or  still  were,  undergoing  the  water-cure,  and  the  care- 
ful perusal  of  the  best  authenticated  cases,  is,  that  the  only 
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kind  of  affections  in  the  treatment  of  which  this  method  is 
unequivocally  superior  to  any  other,  is  the  class  represented 
by  the  two  examples  which  1  have  cited,  and  which  are  both 
very  well  described,  although  from  different  points  of  view. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  designate  them  by  any  pathological 
denomination ;  but  they  must  be  quite  lamiliar  to  all  who 
have  had  considerable  practice  in  any  large  town,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  kind  of  pursuits  followed  there,  involve  severe 
and  continued  mental  exercise  and  excitement ;  and  on  look- 
ing back  upon  my  own  experience,  I  could  at  once  point  out 
several  similar  cases  which  held  out  against  all  homoeopa- 
thic medicines,  and  could  not  be  entirely  reduced,  although 
considerably  mitigated  in  severity.  In  limiting  thus,  the 
efficiency  of  the  water-cure,  as  compared  to  homoBopathy,  I 
should  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  rejecting  the  numerous 
cases  which  are  related  as  having  been  accomplished  by  it, 
more  especially  those  of  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  the 
other  digestive  apparatus,  admirably  described  in  Dr.  Gul- 
ly's work.  All  I  mean  is,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  finding  parallel  cases  in  the  practice  of  every  homoeopa- 
thic physician ;  and  while  it  may  be  in  many  instances  the 
wisest  and  pleasantest  thing  a  dyspeptic  can  do  to  pay  a  visit 
for  six  weeks  to  a  good  water-cure  establishment,  yet  I  do 
not  consider  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  homoeopathic  physician 
to  recommend  the  step  at  once,  unless  the  case  be  quite  an 
exceptional  one ;  whereas  I  do  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  physician  to  advise  a  person  in  the  condition  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton  described  himself  to  be  in,  rather  to  try  the  effects 
of  the  water-cure  than  to  put  himself  under  a  course  of  ho- 
moeopathic treatment.  Not  that  this  would  inevitably 
fail  to  relieve  or  cure,  but  that  the  chance  of  his  speedy  re- 
covery is  greater  in  a  water-cure  establishment  than  any- 
where else. 

Besides  the  class  of  cases,  which  unfortunately  in  this  land 
of  luxury  and  labor  is  a  very  numerous  one ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  as  a  detergent  process  to  get  rid  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  drugs  introduced  into  the  body  by  the  officious  zeal 
of  old  physic,  it  is  in  many  instances  almost  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary before  successful  homoeopathic  treatment,  and  it  is 
held  in  high  esteem  by  many  in  the  treatment  of  gout,  rheu- 
matism, and  skin  diseases.  Dr.  Gully  candidly  admits  he 
has  never  cured  gout  by  it,  although  he  has  mitigated  the 
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severity  of  the  attacks ;  we  rather  believe  that  most  homoeo- 
pathic physicians  would  say  the  same ;  and  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion which  of  the  two  systems  is  most  effectual  for  restraining 
this  cruel  disease.  Probably  it  will  be  found  that  an  alter- 
nation of  the  two  will  be  attended  with  the  best  results.  In 
regard  to  rheumatism,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are 
some  varieties  of  this  complaint  which  utterly  defy  all  ho- 
moeopathic medicines  from  the  deeply  morbid  condition  of 
the  blood  ;  and  that  in  these  cases  a  thorough  water-course 
by  effecting  a  rapid  and  total  renovation  of  this  fluid  might 
enable  our  remedies  to  act  more  beneficially.  However,  the 
subject  is  one  that  requires  working  out,  and  we  may  refer 
our  readers  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Black,  in  the  present  number 
of  this  Journal. 

That  the  water-cure,  unassisted  by  specific  medicine,  cures 
any  of  those  inveterate  forms  of  skin  disease  which  defy 
other  treatment,  I  see  no  proof  whatever,  although  I  know 
that  it  afibrds  temporary  relief  and  transient  removal  of  the 
complaint  in  many  instances ;  and  I  should  feel  inclined  to 
advise  its  trial  in  obstinate  cases  of  lepra  and  psoriasis,  al- 
though I  disbelieve  its  power  of  radical  cure  in  this  unman- 
ageable complaint. 

Having  now  attempted  to  ride  the  marches,  as  it  were,  of 
the  province  of  the  water-cure,  in  its  character  of  an  inde- 
pendent power,  asserting  well  grounded  claims  over  a  pe- 
culiar and  definable  class  of  subjects,  let  us  pass  on  to  the 
second  important  consideration  of  the  matter,  and  try  to  ascer- 
tain what  water-appliances  may  be  usefully  adopted  by  us  as 
simple  auxiliaries  to  homoeopathic  practice.  Nothing  is 
more  desirable  in  the  present  state  of  homoeopathy  than  the 
addition  of  safe  palliatives.  This  must  be  felt  by  all  practi- 
tioners ;  and  we  are  constantly  in  danger  of  losing  cases  from 
our  inability  to  afford  immediate  relief  without  risking  or 
greatly  retarding  the  ultimate  radical  recovery.  Take  for 
example  a  case  of  long  standing,  habitual  constipation  of 
the  bowels.  Is  it  not  most  embarrassing  either  to  permit  or 
to  countermand  the  use  of  some  purgative  ?  If  we  yield  to 
the  patients'  importunities  we  retard  the  cure,  and  in  some 
measure  descend  from  our  vantage  ground  of  principle,  al- 
though we  may  be  justified  in  so  doing;  if  we  hold  out,  the 
patient  is  made  very  wretched  for  many  days,  even  weeks, 
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and  he  may  possibly  throw  up  the  treatment,  in  disgust. 
E^ow,  it  seems  that  water  appliances  of  many  kinds  are  agree- 
able and  innocuous,  and  it  is  right  that  we  should  number 
them  among  our  resources.  So  that  we  shall  briefly  detail 
those  which  seem  to  us  most  useful,  and  indicate  the  kind  of 
cases  for  which  each  is  best  adapted. 

To  begin,  with  much  the  most  celebrated  and  the  most 
common,  ''wet  sheet  or  towel  jpadking^  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing process : — a  bed  is  so  prepared,  that  laying  a  wet  sheet 
upon  it  Shall  not  injure  it.  A  sheet  is  dipped  in  cold  water 
and  wrung  out  so  that  it  shall  not  drip.  It  is  then  spread 
upon  the  bed,  and  the  person  who  is  to  undergo  the  process 
lies  down  flat  on  his  back  upon  this  wet  sheet.  The  attend- 
ant then  folds  the  sheet  over  his  trunk  and  lower  limbs,  leav- 
ing his  arms  free.  He  is  then  firmly  enveloped  in  five  ot 
six  folds  of  blankets,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  this  state  of 
humid  mummyism  for  about  an  hour ;  he  then  gets  out,  and 
a  wet  sheet  is  usually  thrown  over  him,  with  which  he  is  for- 
cibly rubbed  ;  after  undergoing  this  process  for  a  minute  or 
so,  he  is  very  thoroughly  dried  with  towels,  and  so  the  afiair 
ends.  This  is  called  wet  sheet  packing ;  but  instead  of  in- 
volving the  whole  body,  it  is  sometimes  desired  to  envelop 
only  a  part ;  it  may  be  the  trunk  or  the  chest ;  in  this  case 
a  wet  towel  is  substituted  for  a  wet  sheet. 

Although  the  process  has  been  often  described,  and  there 
has  been  a  wonderful  amount  of  extravagant  talk  and  writing 
about  it,  yet  the  only  attempt  at  a  scientific  determination 
of  the  physiological  effect  of  this  curious  artifice  of  Priesnitz 
that  we  are  aware  of,  is  contained  in  a  work  recently  publish- 
ed by  Dr.  Howard  Johnstone,  entitled  "researches  into  the 
effects  of  cold  water  upon  the  healthy  body,  to  illustrate  its 
action  in  disease,"  and  from  this  work  we  shall  extract  some 
tables  of  considerable  interest,  showing  the  effect  of  wet-sheet 
packing  upon  the  action  of  the  heart. 

"First  series  of  operations  performed  on  an  excitable  tem- 
perament. 
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Operation  1st,  of  one  hour's  duration. 

Pulse  Respiration 

per  minute.  per  minute. 

Before  the  process 104 24  . 

Immediately  after 84 32 

10  minutes  after     76 28  Feels  warm  all  over. 

20  minutes  after     72 24 

30  minutes  after     66 24  Still  warm  and  continu- 

60  minutes  after      60 22     ing  so  during  the  rest 

In  shallow  bath      72 24     of  the  operation. 

In  drying  sheet     88 28  *^ 

Temperature  of  the  wet  sheet,  which  was  still  wet  and  steam- 
ing, 93°. 

Temperature  of  water  in  shallow  bath  raised  from  48-60°  F.  to 
49-25°  F. 

st.  lb.     oz. 

Weight  prior  to  the  operation 8     0     6^ 

Weight  subsequent  to  the  operation 8     0     6| 

Loss 1  oz. 

**In  this  experiment  it  will  be  perceived  that  on  bringing  the 
body  in  contact  with  the  wet  sheet,  the  pulse  at  once  fell  20  beats 
in  the  minute,  nearly  one-fifth  of  its  whole  number  of  pulsations. 
It  then  for  the  space  of  one  hour,  that  is  the  whole  period  of 
envelopment,  continued  gradually  sinking  till  it  counted  only  80 
strokes,  being  rather  more  than  two-fifths  less  rapid  than  it  was 
before  the  process. 

Operation  2nd,  of  one  hour's  duration. 

Pulse  Respiration 

per  minute.  per  minute. 

Before  proces 100 24 

Immediately  after 72 , 36 

10  minutes  after. 72 ..  28  Feels    warm    and   com- 

20  minutes  after 69 27      fortable,  and  continues 

30  minutes  after ^   64 18-5  so   during  the  opera- 

60  minutes  after 60 19      tion. 

Temperature  of  the  wet  sheet,  still  wet  and  steaming,  91°  F. 
Temperature  of  the  water  in  shallow  bath  raised'  from   52°  F. 
to  52-75°  F. 

St.    lb.    oz. 

Weight  prior  to  operation ..8     0     0|- 

Weight  subsequent  to  the  operation 8     0     0 

Loss f  oz. 
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Operation  3rd,  for  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  duration. 

Pulse  Respiration 

per  iiiiinite.  per  minute. 

Before  process 100 24 

Immediately  after 80 32 

10  minutes  after 66 23-5  Feels  warm  and  com- 

20  minutes  after 66 20        fortable,  and  remains 

30  minutes  after 62 23        so    throughout,     bc- 

60  minutes  after. ^  58 18        coming,  towards  the 

70  minutes  after 58 : 18        end,  quite  hot. 

In  shallow  bath 96 26 

In  drying  sheet 77 27 

Temperature  of  the  wet  sheet,  93°  F. 

Temperature  of  the  water  in  shallow  bath   raised   from   48°  F. 
to49-33''F. 

St.     lb.     oz. 

Weight  prior  to  the  operation 8     0   10-| 

Weight  subsequent  to  the  operation 8     0     9 

Loss •      1 J  oz. 


Operation  4th,  of  one  hour  and  a  lialf 's  duration. 

Pidse  Respiration 

per  minute.  per  minute. 

Before  process 104 18 

Immediately  after 82 40 

10  minutes  after 72 23  Feels  warm. 

20  minutes  after 70 __.  24  Feels      quite    hot,     but 

30  minutes  after 64..... 22     moist.       There    is    no 

60  minutes  after 63 19    .perspiration      on      the 

90  minutes  after 60 19     forehead . 

In  shallow  bath _   74 26 

In  drying  sheet 84 26 

Temperature  of  the  wet  sheet  93°  F. 

Temperature  of  the  water  in  the    shallow    bath    raised    from 
45-25°  F.  to  50°  F. 

St.     lb.     oz. 

Weight  prior  to  the  operation .  8     0     7^ 

Weight  subsequent  to  the  operation 8     0     6 

Loss I5  oz. 
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Operation  5th ,  for  one  hour  and  forty  minutes'  duration. 

Pulse  Respiration 

per  minute.        per  minute. 

Before  process 92 22 

Immediately  after 64 __  32 

10  minutes  after 64 __  24   {^'"Jid.^"'*"   comfombie,  no  longer 

'20  minutes  after _  71 24  Feels  quite  warm. 

30  minutes  after 64 ---22 

60  minutes  after 62-5 22 

1  hour  &  40  min.  after   63 22 

In  shallow  bath __  84     21 

In  drying  sheet 84 29 

Temperature  of  the  wet  sheet,  90°  F. 

Temperature  of  the  water  in  the  shallow  bath  raised  from  63° 
to  66°  F. 

St.     lb.     oz. 
Weight  prior  to  the  operation 8     0     4-1- 


Weight  subsequent  to  the  operation 8     0 


H 


Loss 


2  oz. 


Operation  6th,  of  two  hours  and  a  half's  duration. 


Pulse  Respiration 

per  minute.  per  minute. 

Before  process 96 19 

Immediately  after 84 32 

10  minutes  after 70 22  Becoming     warm 

20  minutes  after 72 22     comfortable. 

30  minutes  after 72  ,__ 21 

1  hour  after 64 21 

2  hours  after _  _  _  _  64 24  Forehead  still  dry. 

2  hours  &  30  min.  after  64 27  JSTo  where  sweating. 


and 


In  shallow  bath 76 

In  drying  sheet 76 


24 
24 


Temperature  of  the  wet  sheet,  95°  F. 

Temperature  of  the   water  in  the   shallow  bath   raised   from 
60-75°  F.  to  61-75°  F. 


St. 


Weight  prior  to  the  operation 8 

Weight  subsequent  to  the  operation 8 


lb. 
1 


oz. 
1      Si 


Loss 


2-J-  oz. 
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Operation  7th,  of  four  hours'  duration. 

Pulse  Respiration 

per  miuute.  per  minute. 

Before  process 72 17 

Immediately  after 52 18 

10  minutes  after 54 25  Getting  slowly  warm. 

20  minutes  after 52 22 

30  minutes  after _  48 18  Moderately  warm  ;  nev- 

1  hour  after 44 18     er  hot. 

2  hours  after 42 18*5 

3  hours  after.... 42 18 

4  hours  after 46 26 

In  shallow  bath 72 26 

In  drying  sheet _  72 24 


Temperature  of  the  wet  sheet,  95°  F. 


St.     lb. 


Weight  prior  to  the  operation 10 

Weight  subsequent  to  the  operation 10 


Loss. 


OZ. 

10 

6| 


H 


Operation  8th,  of  four  hour's  duration. 


Pulse 
per  minute. 

Before  the  process 72  .. 

Immediately  after 54  .. 

1 0  minutes  after 52  _  _ 

20  miuuies  after 47  .. 

30  minutes  after 45  . . 


Respiration 
per  minute. 

...  20 
...20 
.t.   24 

.__  25 
._.  22 


1  hour  after 42 31 


2  hours  after 42 

3  hours  after 43 

4  hours  after 44 

In  shallow  bath 60 

In  drying  sheet 60 


22 
26 
26 
26 
26 


After  the  first  few  min- 
utes he  describes  him- 
self as  very  comfort- 
able, but  neither  warm 
nor  cold  during  the 
whole  process. 


Temperature  of  the  wet  sheet,  93°  F. 


St. 


Weight  prior  to  the  operation 10 

Weight  subsequent  to  the  operation 10 


lb. 
6 

6 


OZ. 

H 
H 


Loss 


Ifoz. 
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Operation  9th,  of  four  hours'  duration. 

Pulse  Respiration 

per  minute.  per  minute. 

Before  the  process 60 24 

Immediately  after 56 25  Experiences     what    he 

10  minutes  after 48  ..., 20     calls     a     comfortable, 

20  minutes  after 46 25     pleasing,  and  soothing 

30  minutes  after 44 21     effect,  but  is  not  deci- 

1  hour  after 42 19     dedly  warm. 

2  hours  after 40 20 

3  hours  after 40 19-5 

4  hours  after 44 20 

In  shallow  bath _  56 28 

In  drying  sheet 12 28 

Temperature  of  the  wet  sheet,  92°  F. 

Temperature  of  the  water  in  the   shallow   bath  raised  from 
47-5°  F.  to  4'J°  F. 

st.  lb.     oz. 

Weight  prior  to  the  process 10  6     0-J 

Weight  subsequent  to  the  process 10  6     0 


Loss -^  oz. 

The  obvious  deduction  from  these  important  experiments 
is,  tljat  wet  sheet  packing  acts  as  a  direct  sedative  upon 
the  heart's  action.  It  does  not  reduce  the  whole  weight  of 
the  body  to  any  appreciable  amount,  so  that  there  can  be  but 
little  loss  by  perspiration.  The  rationale  of  the  operation 
seems  to  be,  that  heat  is  slowly  abstracted  from  the  body, 
while  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is  maintained,  so  that  there 
is  no  sensation  of  cold.  In  fact,  it  might  be  called  a  slow 
dose  of  cold.  The  tall  of  the  pulse  and  the  general  sense  of 
languor  and  sleepiness  are  exactly  similar  to  what  is  de- 
scribed as  the  first  cfiects  of  severe  cold.  And  we  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  a  valuable  discovery,  that  we  should  be  able  to 
command  the  action  of  the  heart  so  elfectually  w^ithout  pro- 
ducing any  unpleasant  or  dangerous  symptoms.  There  are 
many  cases  of  Over-action  of  the  heart  which  are  in  them- 
selves verv  distressimy,  and  which  often  ffive  rise  ultimatelv 
to  organic  lesions,  either  of  that  organ,  or  of  the  brain,  and 
which  are  sometimes  difficult  to  subdue  by  any^  homoeopathic 
medicines  ;  in  such  cases,  I  am  of  opinion  that  wet  sheet 
packing  might  be  resorted  to  with  great  advantage.  Of  its 
perfect  safety  there  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  on  the  part 
of  all  who  have  had  such  experience  of  it  as  to  make  their 
testimony  of  any  value.  [to  be  continued.] 
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While  in  other  pages  of  the  Magazine  our  readers  will  find 
evidences  of  the  internal  progress  of  Homoeopathy,  we  will  draw' 
their  attention  in  this  place  to  the  power  with  which  at  the  present 
moment  it  is  moulding  public  opinion  everywhere  in  its  favor.  In 
this  respect,  the  most  happy  results  can  be  witnessed  now,  in  al- 
most any  part  of  the  civilized  world  ;  yet,  none  stands  out  more 
prominently  nor  promises  more  important  and  far-reaching  changes 
in  favor  of  Homoeopathy,  than  the  decided  step  which  Marechal 
de  St.  Arnaud,  Minister  of  War  in  France,  has  lately  taken  in  sup- 
port of  government  measures  for  public  instruction  in  Homcjeopa- 
thy,  on  the  basis  of  those  already  in  existence  for  the  study  of 
Allopathy.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  himself,  together  with 
the  Empress,  are  in  favor  of  Homoeopathy,  and,  quoting  the  own 
language  of  the  worthy  Marechal  de  St,  Arnaud,  ''are  chterm'med 
that  its  further  development  shall  not  be  paralyzed  hy  any  narrow 
rivalry.''  Thus,  Napoleon  III.  seems  to  be  destined,  even  in  medi- 
cal reform,  to  carry  out  what  his  greater  uncle,  the  first  .Napoleon, 
intended,  but  did  not  find  time'  to  carry  into  effect.  It  is  said 
that  Napoleon  L,  while  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  before  the  Rus- 
sian campaign,  received  in  a  report  on  medical  affairs  of  State,  a 
notice  of  the  new  medical  doctrine  of  similia  similibus;  lie  is  said 
to  have  listened  attentively,  demanding  eagerly  more  explanations, 
until,  the  truth  flashing  upon  his  ardent  soul,  he  ended  the  audi- 
ence of  the  minister  of  instruction  with  the  following  emphatic 
expression  :  ''This  is  the  medical  system  I  ivant  to  have  introduced 
in  my  Empire.''  But  wars  again  broke  out,  and  never  ceased,  to 
leave  time  to  the  man  of  destin}?-  for  carrying  out  his  project. 

This  legacy,  like  others,  seems  now  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being- 
fulfilled  by  his  nephew,  the  man  of  perseverance  and  success.  We 
soon  will  hear  of  great  things  for  Homoeopathy  from  the  Capital 
of  France. 

Notice  to  Subscribers.— Those  in  arrear  of  payment  for  Vols'. 
I.  and  II.,  will  now  please  to  send  in  the  money.  The  second  vol- 
ume draws  to  its  close,  and  it  is  indispensable  for  the  continuance 
of  the  Magazine,  to  pay  the  printers'  bill,  before  a  new  engage- 
ment is  entered  into. 

We  intend  next  year  to  publish  the  Magazine  in  the  form  of  a 
Quarterly,  every  three  months  a  number,  paying  less  regard  to  its 
popular  contents,  but  filling  its  pages  more  with  home  and  foreign 
matters,  such  as  are  desired  by  the  practitioner  of  medicine. 

We  give  this  early  notice  of  the  change  to  be  made,  to  our  sub- 
scribers, in  the  expectation  that  by  their  endeavors  our  hst  may 
be  increased,  thus  insuring  to  the  West  a  journal,  worthy  of  their 
efforts  and  devoted  to  their  interest. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  HOME.— HOTEL  OF  INVALIDS. 

Upon  the  line  of  Lake  and  Geauga  counties,  stands  the  Little  Mountain, 
overlooking  Lake  Erie  at  an  elevation  of  some  six  hundred  feet,  and  com- 
manding a  land  and  lake  view  of  almost  unequalled  beauty.  It  is  crowned 
with  a  mass  of  sandstone  conglomerate  of  a  hundred  acres  in  extent,  covered 
with  pine  aud  chestnut  groves.  I'hrough  this  hundred  acres  of  whitest  sand- 
stone, filter,  annually,  a  million  barrels  of  rain  water,  leaving  the  base  of  the 
rocks  at  a  temperature  of  46  deg.  Fahrenheit. 

This  mountain  has  been  selected  as  the  site  of  a  Hotel  of  Invasids,  in  which 
the  resources  of  Homoeopathic  medication,  aided  by  pure  air,  systematic  ex- 
ercise and  diet,  and  a  method  of  bathing,  believed  to  be  more  in  harmony  with 
the  teachings  of  physiology  than  the  rude  methods  of  Priessnitz,J  will  be 
brought  into  requisition  in  the  cure  of  chronic  diseases.  The  establishment 
will  be  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Gatchell  and  Dr.  Rosa,  jr.,  while  the  valua- 
ble counsel  of  Prof.  Rosa,  as  consulting  physician,  will  always  be^available. 

Each  patient  will  bring  one  linen  aud  two  cotton  sheets,  two  blankets  and 
four  towels. 

g^f"  Terms  for  board  and  treatment,  eight  dollars  a  week,  paid  weekly. 
Address  Drs.  GATCHELL  &  ROSA,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,^Ohio. 

NEW  HOMCEOPATHIC  TREATISE^ 

WOMAN^sliEDICAirGUIDE. 

Containing  Essays  on  the  Physical,  Moral,  and  Educational  Developement. 
of  Females,  and  the  Homoeopathic  Treatment  of  their  diseases  in  all  periods  of 
life,  together  with  directions  for  the  remedial  use  of  water  and  gymnastics  ;  by 
J.  H.  ruLTE,  M.  D.;  336  pages,  12  mo.  $1  00  retail. 

"  It  is  a  careful  and  judicious  work,  worthy  of  explicit  attention  ;  and  moth- 
ers, whether  of  the  Homceopathic  faith  or  not,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  Dr.  Pulte's  hints." — [Columbian. 

"  The  style  is  beautiful  and  simple,  the  language  appropriate,  and  the  sub- 
ject intiicate  and  delicate,  though  it  is  made  clear  to  the  comprehension,  car- 
rying conviction  to  the  reader  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  author 'si  remarks,  and 
the  necessity  of  living  according  to  his  advice.  We  have  never  met  with  any 
thing  of  the  kind  so  complete,  and  so  admirably  arranged." — [Daily  Times. 

"  As  a  contribution  to  popular  hygiene  it  may  be  ranked  among  the  most 
judicious  and  instructive  works  on  the  subject  that  have  yet  been  given  to  the 
public  The  delicate  topics  of  which  it  treats  are  discussed  with  great  pro- 
priety of  sentiment  and  language,  while  the  copious  information  with  which 
It  abounds  is  adapted  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  correct  and  salutary  habits." 
— [New  York  Tribune. 

This  work  has  just  been  issuer!,  and  is  to  be  had  at  all  the  principal  Booli; 
Stores  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  by  applying  directly  to 
MORE,  ANDERSON  <fe  Co.,  Publishers,  28  West  Fourth  St.,  Cm. 

PIJLTE'S  HOMCEOPATHIC  DOMESTIC  PHYSICIAN. 

REVISED,  ENLARGED,  AND    ILLUSTRATED    WITH    ANATOMICAL   PLATES. 

Eleventh  thousand.     1  vol.  12  mo.     Pp.  576.       -        -        -        -        $1  50. 

It  is  very  comprehensive  apd  very  explicit. — N.  Y.  Evangelist. 

A  very  lucid  and  useful  hand  book.  Its  popular  language,  and  exclusion 
of  difficult  terminology,  are  decided  recommendations.  Its  success  is  good 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  work — N.  Y  Times. 

For  home  practice  this  work  is  recommended  as  superior  to  all  others  by  Dr. 
Vandenburgh,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Hull  and  Dr.  Rossman.  of  Brooklyn,  Dr. 
Granger,  of  St.  Louis,  and  others  of  equal  celebrity  in  diffBrent  portions  of 
the  country.  MORE,  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

28  lVe.it  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati. 
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THE  ORIGm  AND  STEUCTURE  OF  MAN.* 

BY  H.  P.  GATOHELL,  M.  D. 

RECAPITULATION. 

We  have  traced,  in  faint  outline,  the  progress  of  the  planet 
on  which  we  dwell,  from  its  earliest  rude  state  to  the  crea- 
tion of  man.  We  noticed  the  materials  which  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  planet  itself,  its  rocks  and  soils,  its  wa- 
ters and  atmosphere.  We  have  found  these  same  elements 
entering  into  the  formation  of  plants,  and  from  plants  pass- 
ing into  animals.  We  have  found  these  elements  combined, 
both  in  plants  and  animals,  in  certain  definite  proportions ; 
the  chemical  law,  in  this  respect,  controlling  the  most  com- 
plex and  unstable  organic  compounds,  as  perfectly  as  it  does 
the  most  simple  and  stable  organic  compound.  And  what 
is  true  in  this  respect  of  plants  and  the  lower  anirflals,  is 
equally  true  of  man  himself.  His  lofty  powers,  his  divine  ori- 
gin, his  immortal  nature,  exempt  him  from  the  the  dominion 
chemical  law  no  more  than  its  ruder  constitution  exempts  the 
hard  flint.  The  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  healthy  mus- 
cular or  nervous  matter,  are  as  invariable  as  those  of  water. 

Nor  is  it  solely  in  the  origin  and  nature  of  its  constituents, 
and  in  its  conformity  to  the  law  of  definite  and  uniform  pro- 
portions, that  the  human  body  is  subject  to  the  laws  which 
control  unorganized  matter.  Like  unorganized  matter,  the 
human  body  is  the  subject  of  capillary  force,  as  in  unorgan^ 
i2ed  matter,  the  action  of  difierent  elements  or  compounds 
upon  one  another,  generate  various  subtle  agents,   some  of 

*  "  Tracts  for  the   Thoughtful    among  the  Million,"  containing  the 
Origin,  Structure,  Health,  Hygiene,  Disease,  Cure,  and  ISTatural  History  of 
Man.    Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  A.  D.  1 8.52,  by  Smith,  Knight 
^  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Bistrict  Court  for  the  District  of  Ohio. 
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them,  like  heat  and  electricity,  being  common  to  matter  or- 
ganic and  inorganic,  others,  like  the  nerve-force  being,  (from 
the  nature  of  the  compounds  whose  actions  and  re-actions 
generate  them,)  peculiar  to  animal  organization.  And  here, 
having  brought  the  reader  to  this  point,  and  having  given 
him  an  outline^of  the  structure  of  man,  we  leave  him,  reserv- 
ing for  a  future  series,  the  consideration  of  the  forces  of  the 
human  body,  whose  operations  afford  the  materials  for  the 
science  of  Human  Physiology. 


EXTENSION  OF  HOMCEOPATHY. 

BY   J.    H.    PULTE,    M.    D. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  at  the  end  of  an  editorial  year,  to 
devote  a  few  pages  of  the  Magazine  to  the  consideration  of 
the  external  condition  of  the  Homoeopathic  system,  its  growth, 
and  future  prospects.  The  Iteartsjof  our  fiiends  will  be  gladdened 
by  statements  so  full  of  past  success  and  continued  increase,  while 
our  antagonists  will  be  made  to  see  the  futility  of  their  efforts  of 
opposing  Homoeopathy,  by  the  reiterated  cry  of  its  "dying  in 
Europe."  Indeed,  it  was  this  often  repeated  assertion  of  Allo- 
pathic writers,  lately  again  taken  up  in  a  Richmond  Journal  from 
the  London  Lancet,  which  induced  me  to  briefly  spread  out  be- 
fore the  readers  of  the  Magazine,  as  near  as  possible,  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  physicians  engaged  in  the  practice  of  Ho- 
moeopathy. 

Of  all  civilized  countries  where  Homoeopathy  has  been  intro- 
duced, the  United  States  occupy  a  high  position  as  regards  the 
number  of  homoeopathic  physicians,  and  the  extent  of  their  prac- 
tice. The  large  cities  on  the  Atlantic  sea  coast,  from  Portland, 
Me.jtofCharleston,  S.  C,  are  brim  full  of  the  great  medical  heresy  ; 
the  same  can  be  said  of  the  larger  towns  of  the  West  and  South, 
where  large  numbers  of  Homoeopathic  phpsicians  are  busy  in 
disseminating  the  blessings  of  the  new  doctrine  ;  even  California 
and  Oregon  have  several  homoeopathic  practitioners.  It  is  true 
their  number  does  not,  as  yet,  equal,  in  any  place,  that  of  the  old 
school ;  but  if  not,  they  have  succeeded  to  enlist  in  their  favor 
numbers  of  families  amongst  the  most  intelligent  which  are 
far  greater  in  proportion  than  those  held  by  the  old  school  in 
the  same  social  regions.  Wherever  Homoeopathy  is  introduced, 
its  first  conquests  are  among  the  intelligent  and  refined ;  this 
fact,  observed  so  often,  is  now  a  pretty  well  established  one.  It 
shows,  conclusively,  the  affinity  which  the  logical  development  of 
its  doctrines,  even  at  a  first  approach,  has  to  the  reasoning  facul- 
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ties  of  the  well  educated  ;  these  are  generally  among  the  first  who 
cheerfully  submit  to  the  test  of  its  curative   virtues,  and  having 
comprehended  the  rationale  of  its  operation,  being  satisfied  with 
its  results,  continue  to  sound  the  trumpet  of  its  praise.     There  is 
no  blind  enthusiasm,  therefore,  in   the  non-professional  ranks  of 
Homoeopathy,  no,  not  such  an  one  as  disappears  soon,  after  awak- 
ening reason  dispels  the  phantom  idols  of  its  adoration.      On  the 
contrary,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Homoepathist  is  founded  on  intel- 
ligence, reason,  and  real  knowledge.  He  comprehends  his  system, 
admires  its  beauty  and  loves  its  beneficent  results.     The  uprising 
among  the  non-professional  masses  in  all  civilized   countries,  is 
not  merely  a  revolt  (to   speak  with   Lafayette),  transitory  in  its 
nature  and  harmless  in  its  effects,  but  a  revolution  terrible  to  be- 
hold and  fearless  in  its  progress.     There  is,  then,  no  hope  left  for 
the  old  system  to  reconquer,  either  bj  passive  resistance  or  active 
interference,  the  ground  once  occupied  by  Homoeopathy  and  fer- 
tilized by  it  with  the  new  seed  of  gladness  and  health.     The  in- 
telligence of  the  people  has  risen  in  mass  ;  the  force  of  reason  is 
manifestly  in  the  field  against  mere  usage  and  dictum,  facts  against 
assertion,  dignified  forbearance  against  ridiculous  attitude  ;  and, 
above  all,  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  moral  obligation   against  low 
party  tricks  and  servile  part}?-  rancor.    No,  gentlemen  of  the  other 
side,  never  will  your  political  powers  or  social  artifices  be  able  to 
overthrow  the  position  now  taken  and  firmly  occupied  by  Homoeo- 
pathy.    Its  professional  portion  consists  of  rank,  .deep-tinged  her- 
etics, as  you  please   to   call   them  ;    others  might  see   in   them 
reformers,  heroes  devoted   to  heal  the  sick   and  relieve  bodily 
suffering,  made  of  similar  stuff  to  that  which  entered  into  the 
composition  of  a  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  or  their  adlierents  ;  the 
non -professional  part  of  Homoeopathists  are  equally  firm  in  their 
adhesion  and  more  than  ever  bent  upon   making  converts  from 
your  own  disaffected  ranks ;  they  understand  your  tactics  and 
know  full  well  the  reasons  why  you  endeavor  to  disseminate  false 
rumors  as  to  the   extinction  of  Homoeopathy  in  other  than  the 
countries  in  which  you  make  such  statements.     In  Europe  you  say 
Homoeopathy  ha,s  gone  down  in  America,  and  here  you  state  that 
such  has  been  the  case  in  Europe.     Such   statements  canjiot  de- 
ceive the  intelligent  adherent  of  Homoeopathy. 

Now  let  us  look  at  figures,  which  will  show  at  once  the  im- 
mense increase  of  Homoeopathy  wherever  it  has  been  introduced. 
There  are  Homoeopathic  practitioners  : 

In  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas,  -         ,         .         2000 

In  Great  Britain,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  isles,  -    300 
In  Spain  and  Cuba,     -_---.-.  ]00 

In  France  and  Piedmont,        -._.._     1000 
In  Holland  and  Belgium,     ------  50 
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In  Germany,  including  the  Prussian  4  Austrian  dominions,  2500 
In  Italy  and  Switzerland,     -       -         -         -         -         -  lOO 

In  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,     -      -         -         -         -       300 

In  Turkey,  Greece,  East  and  West  Indies,  Brazil,  etc.,     -       150 


Total,         -         -         -         6500 

These  figures  contain  only  those  physicians  who  are  professed 
Homoeopathists  ;  the  number  of  those  who  avow  openly  their  ad- 
hesion to  both  systems  is  very  large,  particularly  in  Germany  anu 
France,  where  a  decided  opposition  to  Homceopathy,  among  med- 
ical men  generally,  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  probable  ratio  of 
increase  throughout  the  whole  world  as  it  at  present  adds  to  the 
'list  of  Homueopathic  practitioners,  may  be  safely  put  down  at  five 
hundred  per  year,  of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  year  belong 
to  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas.  This  ratio,  however,  is 
steadily  on  the  increase,  and  in  a  few  years  may  reach  double  that 
amount.  If  each  physician  attends  two  hundred  families,  a  number 
certainly  below  the  average,  we  find  that  one  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand  families  are  treated  according  to  the  law  similia 
similibus  ;  and  if  each  family  contains,  on  an  average,  five  per- 
sons, the  number  of  persons  treated  Homceopathically,  amounts 
to  six  millions  five  hundred  thousand,  and  these  of  the  most  in- 
fluential amonof  the  millions  residino;  in  civilized  countries.  And 
this  immense  progress  has  been  the  result,  principally,  of  the  la- 
bors during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Indeed,  if  Homoeopathy  continues  to  die  at  this  rate,  it  bids  fair, 
at  the  end  of  the  next  twenty  years,  to  outnumber  its  antagonist, 
and  give  the  London  Lancet  an  opportanity  to  prepare  its  own 
funeral  sermon. 


SELECTED  ARTICLES. 


SUGGESTIONS   ON  SOME   CEREBRAL  AFFECTIONS  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  SCARLATINA. 

BY   S.    M.    GATE,    M.    D. 

The  progress  of  acute  disease,  when  confined  to  its  origi- 
nal seat,  is  simple  and  easily  understood ;  but  when  to  the 
simple  and  uniform  course  is  added  other  organic  inflamma- 
tion, its  course  is  various,  and  its  termination  doubtful.  We  are 
daily  more  firmly  of  opinion,  that  the  fatal  termination  or 
unsuccessful  issue  in  acute  disease  lies  in  our  inability,  first, 
to  determine  where  the  superadded  organic  lesion  is,  and  its 
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nature,  or  in  our  inability  to  find  the  specific  for  the  new  in- 
flammation, or  increased  or  diminished  action,  when  such  in- 
flammation or  altered  action  is  found.  1  he  solemn  words  of 
the  immortal  Hahnemann  are  lost  upon  us,  when  he  tells  us 
to  prescribe  for  the  symptoms — the  most  important  symp- 
toms. We  prescribe  for  the  'na7ne  of  the  disease,  instead  of 
prescribing  in  accordance  with  its  m.ost  important  and  oJiar- 
acteristic  features.  The  reason  of  this  lies  in  our  misap- 
prehending in  what  the  symptoms  consist.  It  is  true,  where 
we  cannot  ascertain  what  the  pathological  lesion  is,  in  any 
given  disease,  and  cannot  determine  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
the  organs  that  are  most  afiected,  we  have  nothing  left  but  to 
collect  all  the  symptoms,  good,  bad,  and  indifierent,  and 
select  the  drug  that  will  best  correspond  to  the  whole  batch. 
If  we  take  any  case  of  severe  disease,  where  the  functions 
of  the  system  are  generally  diaturbed,  we  get  an  array  of 
symptoms  that  is  so  long  and  complicated,  that  the  compar- 
ing of  them  with  the  three  thousaud  pages  of  our  Materia 
Medica,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  determine  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  some  one  medicine  corresponds 
better  than  any  other  to  the  case  in  hand,  we  shall  find  the 
process  long  and  tedious,  and  the  labor  required  immense. 
We  think  there  are  many  cases  of  daily  occurrence,  which,  if 
we  make  such  an  investigation,  comparing  every  symptom 
with  such  minuteness  of  detail  as  to  place  the  matter  at  the 
point  of  certainty,  would  occupy  so  much  time  in  the  inves- 
tigation, that  no  more  than  one  or  two  of  them  could  be 
dispatched  in  one  day.  And  if  all  a  physician's  patients  are 
to  be  submitted  to  this  ordeal,  one  of  two  things  must  be 
certain,  either  he  must  have  but  very  few  patients,  or  most  of 
what  he  has  must  fiall  far  short  of  such  a  requirement,  and 
sufier  from  a  bad  selection  of  remedies.  It  is  evident  at  a 
glance,  that  this  is  not  the  manner  in  which  homoeopathic 
physicians  proceed.  They  seize  upon  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  any  given  case,  and  then  select  a  remedy  that  cor- 
responds to  these  charateristics,  and  as  many  of  the 
sympathetic  symptoms  as  may  be  ;  but  always  regarding  the 
'^  important  symptoms"  first  and  foremost  of  all.  In  this 
way,  one  accustomed  to  the  homoeopathic  practice  will  pre- 
scribe with  rapidity  and  precision  amid  the  most  various  and 
confused  symptoms.  When  the  location  of  the  disease  is 
determined,  the  organs  and  parts  of  organs  that  are  the  cen- 
ter of  the  diseased  action,  the  question  comes,  of  what  are 
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the  remedies  that  (from  the  Materia  Medica  and  clinical 
experience)  we  can  most  rely  upon  in  the  particular  lesion 
before  us  ?  From  the  Materia  Medica  we  are  led  to  select 
those  which  produce  the  same  sensations  in  the  same  part, 
and  which  otherwise  correspond  to  the  phenomena  presented ; 
but  the  sensations  do  not  always  have  their  exact  similar, 
and  here  we  are  led  by  the  known  organic  relation  between 
the  phenomena  as  a  whole,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  organic 
lesion,  and  the  known  power  of  certain  medicines  to  affect 
these  organs  in  a  similar  way.  In  this  way,  many  diseases 
are  met  successfully,  that  otherwise  would  not  be  cured  at  all. 
But,  as  we  said  at  first,  many  diseases  terminate  fatally  be- 
cause of  the  occurrence  of  secondary,  or  metastatic  inflamma- 
tion, though  the  disease  of  itself  is  not  usually  fatal  when 
confined  to  its  original  seat.  Of  this  number  is  scarlatina, 
the  pathology  of  which,  according  to  the  best  accredited 
authority,  is  "an  accute  inflammation  of  the  integumentary 
investment  of  the  entire  body,  both  cutaneous  and  mu- 
cous." When  this  inflammation  is  mild,  the  secondary 
symptoms  are  of  little  importance,  and  it  will  often  run 
its  course  without  the  least  medicine,  and  with  but  little 
inconvenience.  When  this  inflammation  is  of  but  little 
mere  severity,  the  glands  of  the  neck  and  throat  become  in- 
volved in  the  inflammation,  both  complicating  it  and  adding  to 
its  severity.  Still,  we  think  that  as  long  as  it  is  confined 
to  these  localities  it  is  not  often  fatal.  We  know  that  so  ex- 
tensive an  inflammation  as  the  skin  in  scarlatina,  causes  a 
very  great  sympathetic  disturbance,  showing  itself,  if  in  no 
other  way,  by  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  and  general  nervous 
irritation. 

But  so  extensive  an  irritation  as  is  set  up  in  this  disease 
is  apt  to  extend,  by  sympathy,  to  other  and  more  noble 
organs,  exciting  in  their  capillary  vessels  first  a  constriction, 
followed,  more  or  less  speedily,  by  a  dilation  and  collapse  of 
the  vessels,  constituting  a  new  inflammation.  Such  metastatic 
action  we  meet  almost  every  day,  and  such  we  are  persuaded 
is  the  manner  in  which  metastasis  takes  place.  It  is  an  ex- 
planation extremely  simple,  involving  no  psora,  sypliilis,  or 
other  morbific  matter,  conjured  for  the  occasion,  to  stand 
ten  orem  over  our  imaginations,  and  paralyze  our  hands. 
We  should  expect  such  metastasis  to  take  place  to  those  or- 
gans, ceteris  parihus^  that  are  most  susceptible,  from  the 
debility  caused  by  present  or  past  disease,  nor  are  we  disap-^ 
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pointed  as  a  matter  of  fact.     Still,  the  irritation  set  up  by 
inflammation  in  one  part,  unless  there  is  some  organic  predis- 
position, has  some  specific  tendency  to  excite,  by  sympathy, 
an  irritation  ending  in  inflammation  in  some  other  part,  as  an 
example  of  which,  scarlatina  may  be  noted  as  tending  to 
produce  inflamation  of  the  braiu  more  than  in  other  organs. 
When  this  irritation  is  directed  to  other  organs,  as  the  kid- 
neys, exciting  in  them  an  inflammation,  the  inflammation  there 
may  be  followed  speedily  by  an  increased  secretion  and  return 
of  the  vessels  to  their  natural  calibre  ;  but  in  the  brain  this 
cannot  happen.     An  inflammation  set  up  in  the  brain  in  scar- 
latina  at   once  adds  immensely  to   the   irritation   already 
existing  in  the  system ;  reacting,  in  its  turn,  upon  the  disease 
at  its  original  seat.      Now,  in  any  given  case,  where  sucha 
complication  occurs,  what  is  the  thing  chiefly  to  be  consid- 
ered ?      Will  the  administration  of  remedies,  corresponding 
to  the  state  of  the  skin,  inflamed  glands,  tongue,  &c.,  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  ?     Most  likely  the  metastasis  occurred  while 
we  were  giving  remedies  well  adapted  to  the  original  disease, 
and  shall  the  continued  treatment  of  the  original  malady 
avail  anything  now  ?     Clearly  not,  and  for  obvious  reasons. 
First,  the  disease  at  its  original  seat,  is  not  upon  a  noble 
organ,  and  most  likely,  would  cease  without  medicine  ;  has 
room  for  its  swelling  without  compressing  its  parenchyma. 
Not  so  with  the  brain.     Inflammation  of  its  substance  cannot 
produce  any  considerable  swelling  without  the  cranium  is 
burst,  which  does  not  happen ;  so  the  swelling  of  one  part 
must  cause  the  compression  of  other  parts,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  compression  on  the  function  of  the  brain 
must  be  obvious.     And  further,  when  the  inflammation  of  the 
brain  involves  its  membranes,  resulting  in  the  secretion  of 
serum  or  other  fluid  matters,  the  compression  that  results 
from  such  fluids  is  the  more  fatal  as  the  fluids  are  more 
bulky.      If,  with  a  case  of  scarlatina  which  we  are  treating, 
any  complication  should  occur,  would  it  be  following  the  di- 
rections of  Hahnemann  to  prescribe  otherwise  than  in  accor- 
dance with  the  local  inflammation,  and  thus  avert  the  danger 
then  and  there  only  imminent  ?  It  has  been  our  custom  where 
symptoms  of  the  brain  have  arisen,  even  before  they  were  of 
greater  violence,   to  discontinue   the  use  of  the  Aconite, 
Belladonna,  or  Mercurius,  and  give  Bryonia  and  Helleborus. 
We  give  these  remedies  in  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
and  parenchyma  of  the  brain,  in  those  especially  that  tend 
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to  result  in  a  secretioQ  of  serum  from  the  membranes,  and 
consequent  fatal  termination,  unless  remedies  should  produce 
an  absorption.  We  said  we  gave  these  remedies  early ;  for 
it  is  in  the  early  periods  that  we  may  get  the  best  eifects,  and 
if  we  mistake  the  nature  of  the  trouble  till  there  has  been  an 
"effusion"  compressing  the  brain  for  several  days,  or  even 
less  than  one  day,  if  the  effusion  was  very  great,  the  integri- 
ty of  the  brain  will  be  so  far  overcome  as  to  mock  all  at- 
tempts to  bring  it  back  to  life. 

The  symptoms  on  which  we  have  most  relied  for  this  state 
of  the  brain  are,  at  first,  some  little  rolling  of  the  head;  a 
slight  unnatural  appearance  about  the  eyes,  more  marked 
when  asleep  ;  sleeping  with  the  eyes  half  open  ;  squinting  ; 
turning  the  head  back  ;  profuse  sweat  over  the  head  and  face, 
with  but  moderate  or  no  sweat  on  the  rest  of  the  body ;  occa 
sional  tension  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  as  flexions  of 
the  fingers  and  thumbs  on  the  palm,  which  do  not  yield 
readily  to  the  attempt  to  open  them;  some  pain  in  the  head, 
evinced  by  scowling  or  words,  or  by  grabbing  at  the  head, 
and  perhaps  intolerance  of  light,  and  at  times  sympathetic 
nausea  and  vomiting.  As  the  disease  increases,  all  the  above 
symptoms  become  more  marked,  and,  added  to  them,  wild 
delirium,  hallucinations,  and  screeching  at  times,  or  sopor, 
with  a  stupid,  vacant,  staring  look,  spasms  and  convulsions, 
and  permanent  or  transient  blindness.  We  should  not  wish 
to  say  that  any  one  of  the  above  symptoms  were  pathogno- 
mic of  inflammation  or  effusion  (rather  secretion  of  serum  from 
the  membranes  of  the  brain),  nor  do  we  often  find  all  of  them 
in  any  given  case ;  but  generally,  we  think,  enough  to 
clearly  mark  the  seat  of  disease.  To  determine  where  the 
organic  lesion  is  that  is  complicating  any  case  of  acute  dis- 
ease is  making  one  step  towards  its  rational  treatment ;  but 
a  still  nicer  point  is  gained,  if  we  can  ascertain  the  particu- 
lar part  affected,  and  the  kind  of  action  that  is  set  up.  The 
complication  in  scarlatina  that  we  have  most  often  met,  has 
been  as  above  described  ;  but  Dr.  Elb,  of  Dresden,  (British 
Journal,  Yol.  Y),  found  tjie  complication  in  many  cases  to 
be  a  threatened  paralysis  of  the  brain,  and  in  other  cases 
paralysis  of  the  lungs. 

For  the  paralytic  state  of  the  brain.  Dr.  Elb  gave  Zincum 
Met.  1,  once  in  two  or  three  hours  ;  and  for  the  threatened 
paralysis  of  the  lungs,  Cal.  carb.  3,  once  in  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  though  the  severe  cases  were  all  fatal  under 
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Aconite,  Belladonna,  Am.  carb.,  &c.,hedid  not  lose  a  single 
case  after  he  gave  these  remedies  respectively,  as  either  state 
required  them.  For  the  symptoms  for  which  these  remedies 
were  given,  we  would  refer  to  the  article  of  Dr.  Elb  above 
named,  feeling  sure  that  no  one  will  regret  its  perusal. 

But  the  attack  of  scarlatina  is  sometimes  so  violent  as  to 
destroy  life,  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
outset  of  the  disease.  It  ne  ver  has  been  our  lot  to  witness 
so  malignant  a  form.  Some  authors  who  describe  this  form, 
tell  us  that  post-mortem  examinations  do  not  reveal  any  or- 
ganic lesion  sufficient  to  account  for  such  a  fatal  result,  but 
that  the  viscera  give  an  appearance  of  congestion  and  some 
degree  of  inflammation  ;  and  that  no  one  organ  seems  to  be 
extensively  involved. 

If  such  descriptions  are  accurate,  it  would  seem  that  the 
lack  of  intensity  of  one  part  was  more  than  balanced  by  the 
extent  and  number  of  the  vesse  s  of  important  organs  that 
are  inflamed  ;  for  if  the  number  of  vessels  of  an  important 
organ  involved  in  an  inflammation  were  multiplied  by  one 
hundred,  we  might,  ceteris  paribus^  divide  their  intensity 
by  a  hundred  and  still  have  the  same  constitutional  disturb- 
ance that  would  attend  the  most  intense  inflammation  of  a 
single  organ., 

But  a  point  in  these  examinations  seems  very  much  to 
invalidate  the  correctness  of  the  observations,  namely,  that 
though  the  throat  exhibited  so  much  appearance  of  inflamma- 
tion before  death  as  almost  to  threaten  suffocation,  post- 
mortem examination  gave  no  very  noticeable  evidence  of 
inflammation. 

If  such  extensive  inflammation  could  exist  in  one  part,  and 
the  examiner  be  unable  to  distinguish  its  post-mortem 
characteristics,  we  could  place  but  little  reliance  on  his  ob- 
servation of  other  parts.  And  though  we  would  not  absolutely 
deny  his  former  assertion,  we  should  think  it  much  more 
probable,  that  in  those  cases  of  scarlatina  where  a  fatal  result 
occurred  so  suddenly,  many  important  organs  were  simulta- 
neously inflamed,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  ample  cause 
of  death. 

In  such  a  form  of  disease  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  such 
a  complication  of  symptoms  as  to  make  it  very  diflficult  to 
decide  where  or  what  organ  was  most  seriously  involved,  and 
to  which  our  attention  should  be  most  directed. 

K  it  should  ever  be  our  lot  to  meet  such  a  form,  we  should 
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make  the  best  decision  we  could,  as  to  the  locality  of  the  or- 
ganic complication,  and  then  exhibit  our  remedies  with  aU 
the  energy  ol  despair,  though  with  but  little  hope  of  suc- 
cess ;  lor  most  likely  life  would  be  extinct  before  medicine 
could  have  much  effect.  KevertheJess  we  should  try, 
remembering  that  difficulties  are  overcome  by  manly  and 
courageous  efiort,  rather  than  by  supine  despair. 

But  fortunately  for  th^  perpetuity  of  the  human  species, 
this  lorm  ol  the  disease  is  rare,  stii]  t\xQ  mortality  from  scar- 
latina, even  under  homoeopathic  treatment,  is  sometimes  so 
great  as  to  almost  make  the  ashes  of  Hahnemann  shake  in  his 
tomb. 

Sometimes,  no  doubt,  patients  will  be  crowded  in  such 
small,  humid  and  unhealthy  apartments,  suffer  from  the  lack 
of  proper  nursing,  food,  and  other  necessaries  of  the  sick 
room,  as  to  make  death  inevitable,  still,  when  we  subtract 
these  cases,  together  v^\th   those  which  occur  within  a  few 
hours  ol  the  outset  of  the  disease,  we  have  many  cases  left 
whose latal  termination  throws  no  little  odium  on  the  homoeo- 
pathic method.     The  proof  of  this  we  sometimes  gather  from 
report,  and  sometimes  from  reported  cases  in  our  journals. 
It  is,  then,  a  question  of  no  iittJe  importance  to  decide  why 
this  is  so  ;  to  determine  ''  whether  the  fault  is  in  our  stars  or 
m  ourselves."      If  we  are  vigU^  if  the  inflammation  of  some 
important  organ  is  the  cause  of  these  discreditably  fatal  re- 
sults, we  should  look  to  it  that  we  may  improve.     The  only 
complications  that  we  have  seen,  that  were  of  importance, 
were  of  the  brain  and  the  supervening  dropsies  ;  but  if  other 
complications  should  occur,  we  should  proceed  upon  the  same 
principle  as  we  do  when  the  brain  is  involved.     If  inflamma- 
tion should  arise  in  the  lungs,  for  which  Phosphorus  or 
Bryonia  were  indicated,  we  should  give  them   irrespective, 
or  rather  perhaps  in  spite  of  the  rash  ;  and  so  of  bronchitis, 
carditis,  or  any  organic  lesion  that  might  arise,  we  should 
give  the  medicines  that,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  were  best 
adapted  to  the  then  most  important  difficulty,  and  in  doing 
so  we  should  hope  for  success. 

We  said  that  the  most  important  complications  that  we 
had  seen  were  of  the  brain  ;  but  here,  perhaps,  we  may  be 
called  to  verify  our  assertion  and  not  be  able  to  meet  the  de- 
maud,  for  in  a  practice  of  nine  years  we  have  lost  bat  one 
patient  with  scarlatina,  and  that  one,  a  sickly  child  from  birth, 
had  been  sick  several  days  before  we  saw  it,  and  we  saw  it 
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but  once.  This  statement  does  not  include  cases  where  we 
have  been  called  in  consultation  with  other  homoeopathic 
physicians,  nor  those  patients  which  had  been  given  over  as 
hopeless  by  allopathic  physicians.  So  when  we  supposed 
the  disease  was  in  the  brain,  the  patients  nevertheless  recov- 
ered, so  we  could  not  verify  our  diagnosis  by  post-mortem 
^examination.  We  do  not  say  this  boastingly,  nor  do  we 
expect  always  to  be  so  fortunate,  but  we  do  wish  to  excite 
discussion,  that  if  we  are  wrong  it  may  be  shown.  And  we 
^re  firmly  of  opinion  that  if  more  attention  was  paid  to  the 
pathology  of  the  diseased  action,  in  every  case,  and  less  time 
to  the  vague  speculations  with  regard  to  the  dose,  homoeo- 
pathy would  be  much  the  gainer.  Not  that  we  do  not  esteem 
the  dose  of  some  importance,  for  we  use  all  dilutions  from  the 
tinctures  to  the  highest  and  have  seen  good  effects  from  all ; 
but  we  think  the  vision  is  sometimes  so  intensely  fixed  on 
the  dose  that  more  important  matters  are  overlooked. 

We  would  here  say  that  we  have  treated  many  cases  of 
dropsy  that  came  on  as  sequel  to  scarlatina  (mostly  anasarca, 
though  in  some  cases  the  water  had  accumulated  within  the 
peritoneal  and  pleural  cavities),  and  have  cured  all  cases  with 
.the  tincture  of  Apocynum  Cannabinum  (Indian  hemp)  in 
doses  of  from  two  to  twelve  drops  of  the  tincture,  once  in  three, 
&ix  or  twelve  hours.  As  somewhat  illustrative  of  the  views 
that  we  have  attempted  briefly  to  set  forth,  we  would  give  an 
outline  of  the  treatment  of  a  case  or  two,  promising,  that  our 
iiotes  were  brief,  but  that  we  think  the  essential  features  are 
-all  given. 

April  22d,  called  to  the  son  of  F.  T.,  aged  14  months. 
Five  days  before  he  was  taken  with  the  scarlet  rash,  thougk 
in  so  light  a  form  that  no  medical  aid  was  called.  The  rash 
faded  on  the  third  day,  and  now  is  gone.  This  morning  was 
taken  suddenly  with  a  high  fever,  swelling  of  the  tonsillary 
and  submaxillary  glands  pushing  out  under  tlie  angle  of  the 
jaw  and  towards  the  trachea,  till  the  neck  is  now  swelled 
even  with  the  jaw  half-way  to  the  shoulder.  Respiration 
quick,  pulse  130  per  minute,  skin  quite  hot  though  not  red. 

Aconite  3-12  globules,  Bell.  3-12  globules,  each  in  a  hali' 
a  tumbler  of  water,  to  be  taken  2  teaspoonsful  at  a  dose  once 
in  2  hours  alternately. 

23d.  Has  had  a  very  distressed  day  and  night,  and  now 
(8  A.M.  )  there  is  some  rolling  of  the  head,  eyes  partly  open 
when  he  sleeps,  profuse  sweat  on  the  head  and  iace,  pulse 
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140  per  minute,  scowling  at  times,  increased  swelling  of  the 
glands,  breathing  somewhat  like  extreme  exhaustion,  and 
obstructed  by  the  swelling  of  the  throat.  A  profuse  watery 
discharge  from  the  nose,  excoriating  the  nose  and  upper  lip ; 
spots  of  ulceration  on  the  tongue  and  tonsils,  breath  extreme- 
ly fetid.  The  difficulty  of  the  brain  was  so  marked,  that 
with  the  inflammatory  action  about  the  mouth  and  glands  of 
the  neck,  I  gave  the  most  discouraging  prognosis.  Helle- 
borus  Nig.  tincture,  3  drops ;  Bryonia  ^  drop  each  in  a  half 
it  tumbler  of  water,  to  be  taken  once  an  hour  alternately.  ^ 
P.  M.  has  had  a  more  comfortable  day,  but  half  an  hour 
ago  was  taken  with  a  slight  convulsion,  commmencing  with 
a  tension  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  followed  for 
a  minute  or  two  with  rolling  up  and  fixed  look  of  the  eyes,. 
accompanied  with  cold  feet.  Patient's  feet  put  in  a  warm 
bath,  which  seemed  to  relieve  him  of  this  attack.  To  tak» 
the  same  medicine  once  in  half  hour,  and  if  that  did  not  re- 
lieve the  spasms  and  other  symptoms  of  trouble  of  the  brain, 
take  it  once  in  fifteen  minutes. 

24th.  8  A.  M.  Has  had  a  very  sick  night,  convulsions- 
alternating  with  distress  in  the  head  and  at  times  delirium^ 
and  at  times  coldness  of  the  extremities,  with  extreme  pros- 
tration and  profuse  sweat  on  the  head  and  face. 

Medicine  seemed  to  relieve  when  it  was  taken,  it  had  been* 
taken  once  in  fifteen  minutes. 

'No  difierence  about  the  mouth  and  throat,  pulse  the  same,, 
take  the  same  as  yesterday,  except  to  take  Bombus  ter  3  and 
Bell.  6,  alternately  instead  of  the  Helleborus  and  Bryonia  if 
the  head  should  seem  relieved,  thinking  they  might  act  onr 
the  mouth  and  throat. 

About  12  M.  the  child  seemed  brighter,  and  the  Bombu* 
and  Bell,  were  given  according  to  directions,  but  in  the 
course  of  two  hours  the  symptoms  were  worse,  and  they  re-^ 
turned  to  the  Helleborus  and  Bryonia  and  at  8  P.  M.  th©^ 
appearance  of  the  eye  was  more  natural,  still  the  improve- 
ment was  very  slight.  The  bowels  were  somewhat  swollen 
and  the  child  appeared  to  have  pain  in  the  bowels : — ^gave  2 
doses  of  Mercurius,  g  3,  for  that,  and  then  continued  the 
Helleborus  and  Bryonia  as  before. 

25th.  8  A.  M.  passed  rather  better  night,  had  but  one  or 
two  slight  convulsions,  still  the  half  open  eyes  when  asleep^ 
pulse  140,  and  all  the  marked  features  the  same,  except  a 
slight  amelioration,  and  added  to  this  the  mouth  raw,  in- 
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•ceased  flow  of  saliva,  and  excoriating  mucus  from  the  nose, 
increased  foetor  from  the  mouth.  Tincture  of  Sulphur,  3 
drops,  Tinct.  Helleborus,  3  drops,  and  Bryonia,  3  drops,  each 
in  half  a  tumbler  of  cold  water,  to  be  taken  successivelj 
once  in  15  minutes,  and  as  he  seemed  better,  once  in  30^ 
minutes. 

8  F.  M.  Much  the  same,  except  a  little  less  fcetor  from  the* 
mouth,  continue, 

25th.  Passed  a  better  night.  The  fontanella  is  unclosed^ 
for  the  space  of  a  half  dollar,  and  a  tumor  pushes  in  the  un- 
closed space,  soft  and  fluctuating,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
height  at  its  apex ;  pulse  139 ;  less  swelling  of  the  throat 
and  glands  ;  mouth  looks  a  little  better ;  less  discharge  from 
the  nose  ;  passes  a  large  quantity  of  water  ;  in  fact  the  dis- 
charge has  been  profuse  since  the  23d  ;  pulse  110,  continue, 

26th.  Hell,  tinct.  and  Bryonia  1,  as  before,  once  an  hour, 
^ulph.  tinct.  instead,  if  there  was  much  discharge  from  th# 
aose.  Symptoms  much  as  yesterday ;  in  the  night  had  a 
aliolic,  for  which  had  Mercurius  3d,  2  doses. 

27th.  Much  the  same.     Digitalis  tinct.  two  drops  in  half 
a  tumbler  of  water.     If  no  improvement  from  the  Digitalis,, 
to  return  to  the  Hell,  and  Bry. 

28th.  Took  the  Digitalis  for  six  or  eight  hours,  and  as  he^ 
«6emed  to  grow  worse,  returned  to  the  Bry.  and  Hell.  The 
tumor  of  the  fontanella  has  diminished,  and  I  begin  to  feel 
•ome  courage.     Hell,  and  Bry.  once  an  hour  alternately. 

29th.  Much  better;  Sulph.  tinct.  six  pellets,  Mercurius 
<^  alternately ;  if  any  return  of  the  symptoms  of  the  brain^. 
Hell,  and  Bryonia  instead. 

30.  Swelling  of  the  throat  and  glands  gone,  tongue  heal- 
ed ;  slept  well  last  night,  and  seems,  in  all  respects  convales- 
oent,  and  has  continued  well  since. 

Another  case,  of  which  I  would  give  the  outlines  in  briefj, 
was  G.  H.,  aged  3  years,  taken  suddenly,  on  the  26th  of  May,, 
with  Scarlatina.  The  attack  was  very  severe,  and  the  swell- 
ing of  the  throat  very  great,  followed  in  24  hours,  with 
extensive  ulceration.  He  had  Aconite  6  and  Belladonna  6, 
once  in  two  hours,  alternately,  and  progressed  favorably  till 
the  night  of  the  29th.  The  rash,  which  had  been  very  se- 
vere, had  been  fading  through  the  day,  when,  just  at  night, 
he  was  taken  with  some  tension  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms, 
tho  fingers  and  thumbs  flexed  on  the  palms,  and  if  straight- 
med  would  immediately  resume  their  flexion.     Head  hot  aud 
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■turned  back,  sleeping  with  one  eye  open  and  sometimes 
both  ;  blindness  at  times  ;  delirium,  mostly  at  night ;  wishes 
to  be  carried  home  to  see  his  father  and  mother,  when  both 
were  by  him ;  great  increase  of  the  swelling  of  the  throat 
^nd  of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands,  extending  half 
way  down  the  neck,  and  out  even  with  the  angle  of  the  jaw ; 
foetid  odor  from  the  mouth,  profuse,  stinking,  and  excoriating 
discharge  from  the  nose ;  pulse  from  130  to  140  per  minute, 
weak  and  wiry.  These  were  the  most  marked  symptoms  on 
the  night  of  the  29th,  and  on  the  30th,  and  with  no  charac- 
'leristic  alteration  continued  till  improvement  commenced.  ' 

I  diagnosed  inflammation  of  the  brain,  tending  to  terminate 
in  secretion  of  fluid,  and  with  the  intense  inflammation  of  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  nasal  cavities,  it  seemed  to  me  a  hopeless 
■case,  and  I  informed  the  parents  of  my  opinion.  They  had 
lost  one  child  with  dropsy  of  the  brain,  and  three  with  scar- 
latina, and  were  not  at  all  inclined  to  turn  back  to  allopathy. 
So  I  prescribed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  had  taken 
Aconite  and  Belladonna  till  the  night  of  the  29th,  and  I  had 
given  two  or  three  doses  of  Mercurius  sol.  3,  for  a  diarrhoea. 
On  the  29th,  without  respect  to  anything  else,  I  gave  Helle- 
borus  tinct.  four  drops,  and  Bryonia  tinct.  two  drops,  each 
in  a  half  tumbler  of  cold  water,  a  teaspoonful  once  in  half 
an  hour.  These  medicines  were  given  in  this  way  with  bitt 
little  variation,  till  the  3d  of  June,  and  there  was  but  little 
alteration  in  the  symptoms,  except,  the  child  did  not  grow 
worse.  On  the  3d  of  June,  I  gave  some  doses  of  Cal.  carb. 
1,  for  the  inflammation  of  the  mucus  membranes  and  glands, 
and  though  there  was  an  improvement  in  these  parts,  the 
symptoms  of  the  brain  were  soon  worse,  and  they  then  re- 
turned to  the  HelL  and  Bry.,  as  before. 

Child  remained  much  the  same,  except  some  improvement 
of  the  inflammation  about  the  mouth,  throat,  nose  and  glands, 
till  the  12th  of  June.  As  there  seemed  to  be  no  remarkable 
alteration  of  the  symptoms,  I  had,  during  the  3  and  12  at 
times  stopped  the  Hell,  and  Bry.,  and  given  Zincum,  Opium, 
Digitalis,  and  Arnica,  but  soon  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
former  prescription.  Still,  though  these  remedies  would  not 
-seem  to  have  any  curative  effect  of  themselves,  I  thought  the 
Hell,  and  Bryonia,  after  being  given. so  long,  would  seem  to 
establish  a  tolerance,  and  after  a  few  doses  of  one  of  the 
•above-named  remedies,  they  would  seem  to  act  again  with 
aiew  force.     On  the  12th,  the  trouble  of  the  brain  seemed  to 
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be  subdued,  but  an  intense  inflammation  of  the  mouth  had 
set  in  ;  tongue,  gums,  and  in  fact  the  whole  inside  of  the 
mouth  raw,  and  covered  with  a  thick,  tenacious  coating  of 
mucus  ;  breath  very  foetid,  lips  inflamed  and  covered  with 
black  incrustations  ;  pulse  90  per  minute  ;  skin  of  natural 
temperature.  There  had  been  some  slight  delirium  the  night 
before,  but,  as  I  thought,  from  the  irritation  of  the  mouth 
and  nose  ;  Sulphur  tinct.,  Gina  tinct.,  each  in  half  tumbler 
of  water,  a  teaspoonful  once  in  two  hours,  alternately. 

Under  the  action  of  these  remedies,  all  the  symptoms  im- 
proved rapidly.  I  left  some  Hell,  and  Bry.  to  be  taken  if 
there  was  any  appearance  of  pain  or  heat,  about  the  head,  and 
a  few  doses  of  these  remedies  were  taken  between  the  12th 
and  16th.  On  the  16th  some  doses  of  Opium  and  Coflfee 
were  given  for  the  peculiar  symptoms,  but  on  the  17th,'  from 
the  ragged  ulceration  on  the  sides  of  the  tongue  and  about 
the  throat,  Nux.  v.  6  and  Sulphur  9  were  given  in  alterna- 
tion. On  the  18th  he  had  Arsenicum  3,  and  Cal.  carb.  12  ; 
and  on  the  20th  Sulphur  tinct.  and  Arsenicum  3.  On  the 
25d,  Calcarea  acet.  6,  and  Borax  6.  On  the  night  of  the 
23d,  for  an  attack  of  croup,  he  had  Spongia  and  Ilepar.  Sul. 
and  on  the  24th,  Hepar  Sulph.,  and  Nux  vomica,  and  on  the 
26th,  seemed  convalescent,  though  very  weak  and  emaciated. 

July  7th.  Seemed  to  have  taken  some  cold.  There  was 
some  degree  of  ascites,  for  which  gave  lodium  18,  Apis  Mel- 
liflca  3,  in  alternation,  one  in  six  hours.  These  remedies 
had  the  desired  efiect,  and  the  child  has  since  been  well 
(August  12th). 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  WATER-CURE. 

BY  J.  RUTHERFQKD  RUSSELL,  M.    D. 

Read  before  the  British  Homoeopathic  Society,  March  3//. 
[concluded  from  page  498.] 

Next  in  frequency  to  the  wet  sheet  packing,  both  on  account 
of  the  novelty  of  the  appliance,  and  its  manifold  utility,  is  the 
wet-compress.  This  consists  in  a  strip  of  sheeting  or  tabid 
linen  ot*  suflicient  breadth  to  reach  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
to  the  hips.  So  much  of  this  is  wetted  as  is  enough  to  go 
round  the  body  except  about  four  inches  on  each  side  of  th« 
gpine,  and  several  plies  are  then  wrapped  over  it  so  as  com- 
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pletely  to  exclude  the  air  and  prevent  evaporation ;  or,  in- 
stead of  this  somewhat  cumbrous  method,  a  piece  of  Mackin- 
tosh-cloth is  bound  over  the  wet  portion.  This  is  frequently 
worn  night  and  day,  and  is  changed  as  often  as  it  becomei 
dry.  Tlie  operation  of  this  constant  poultice  is  of  a  very 
complicated  kind.  It  acts  by  simple  mechanical  pressure 
upon  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  gives  relief  in  this  way:  it 
also  acts  as  a  soothing  application  when  there  is  much  irri- 
tation of  the  viscera,  so  that  it  has  been  called  an  opiate  to 
the  abdomen,  and  is  found  very  beneficial  in  cases  of  nerv- 
ous indigestion  attended  with  sensitiveness  of  the  surface  to 
pressure.  Dr.  Gully  recommends  its  removal  during  a  meal, 
especially  dinner,  and  for  an  hour  after  it,  as  it  seems  to  in- 
crease the  sense  of  fullness  and  discomfort  in  the  stomach  if 
worn  at  that  time.  Besides  acting  in  this  soothing  w^ay,  ifc 
must  also  operate  as  a  counter  irritant,  for  sooner  or  later  it 
causes  an  eruption  of  some  kind  on  the  part  where  it  is  ap- 
plied. This  is  not  surprising,  but  it  has  another  very  curi- 
ous effect,  which  seems  to  depend  upon  some  endosmosic  ac' 
tion,  for  there  is  generally,  or  at  least  frequently  an  exudation  of 
glutinous  matter.  "  In  one  case,"  Dr.  Gully  says,  (of  bad 
nervous  headache  in  a  lady  who  had  taken  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  physic  for  it,)  "I  saw  an  exudation  of  matters  of  a 
brownish  hue,  which  stiffened  the  compress  as  if  with  starch, 
and  gave  out  the  unquestionable  odors  of  colocynth  and 
aloes.  It  continued  for  one  week  in  varying  quantity,  then 
ceased,  and  broke  out  again  in  five  weeks  afterwards,  con- 
tinuing for  a  fortnight,  and  smelling  of  aloes,  gamboge,  and^ 
at  times,  camphor.  I  had  often  seen  colors  and  smelt  odor» 
of  various  kinds  pervading  the  compress,  but  could  never  b» 
certain  of  either  beyond  a  strong  medicinal  smell.  In  the  in- 
stance alluded  to,  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  upon 
the  subject."  One  of  the  most  important  of  its  effects  in  a 
practical  point  of  view  for  us  to  be  aware  of  is,  that  it  acts 
in  very  many  cases  as  a  certain  and  mild  apeiient,  if  worn  for 
three  or  four  hours.  It  would  be  interestinoj  to  know  wheth- 
er  it  acted  in  this  way  by  inducing  a  transuration  of  medi- 
cine, already  in  the  system,  through  the  skin,  or  by  stimu- 
lating the  torpid  bowels,  or  by  allaying  the  irritability  of  th» 
spinal  nerves.  For  it  is  manifest  that  the  laws  of  refiex  ac* 
tion  must  come  into  play  when  so  considerable  a  stimulant 
or  sedative  is  applied  to  the  large  surface  of  the  abdomen. 
Indeed,  there  seema  a  most  interesting  field  for  observatioB 
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tLud  experiments  in  regard  to  the  whole  modes  of  action  of 
this  and  many  other  applications  used  by  those  who  practice 
the  water-cure,  and,  I  trust,  that  either  Dr.  Gnlly,  or  some 
one  else  of  large  experience  and  ability,  may,  before  long, 
treat  the  subject  in  a  more  scientific  and  less  popular  style 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  fashion  of  the  writers  on  this  de- 
partment of  medicine. 

The  value  of  local  wet  bandages  in  rheumatic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  joints  is  pretty  generally  admitted .  They  are  used, 
at  least  cold  water  is  employed,  very  freely  by  Dr.  Fleisch- 
mann  in  the  Vienna  Hospital,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
ground  whatever  for  the  notion,  at  one  time  prevalent,  that 
there  was  a  danger  of  their  inducing  a  metastasis  to  the  heart. 
On  the  contrary,  the  allaying  of  the  pain  and  the  subsidence 
of  the  local  inflammation,  tend  to  prevent  rather  than  to  ex- 
cite endocarditis,  which,  according  to  some  veiy  high  au- 
thorities, is  a  constant  attendant,  in  some  degrees,  of  all 
acute  rheumatism. 

The  compress  is  said  to  be  of  use  in  that  form  of  enuresis 
which  depends  upon  over-sensitiveness  of  the  neck  of  th€ 
bladder.  In  such  cases,  it  should  be  worn  upon  the  perinoi- 
um  by  means  of  such  a  bandage  as  is  used  to  support  the 
testicles.  It  is  not  found  generally  to  be  of  any  avail  against 
neuralgic  pains,  although  it  is  said  that  in  paroxysms  of  sci- 
atica, a  large  wet  compress  around  the  thigh  gives  pretty  cer- 
tain relief.  After  the  compress  is  removed,  the  part  should 
be  wsahed  with  cold  water  to  prevent  its  too  great  sensitive- 
ness to  the  air,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  whole  surface 
is  sponged  after  a  wet  sheet  packing. 

We  consider  that  a  case  is  now  made  out  for  admitting  the 
wet  compress  into  our  army  of  auxiliaries,  and  employing  it 
in  various  forms  of  nervous  and  mucous  indigestion  as  a  se- 
dative and  aperient,  as  well  as  in  local  inflammations,  and 
as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  is  not  only  quite  harmless, 
but  positively  agreeable  to  most  patients.  It  would  serve 
no  good  purpose  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  baths  and  other  methods  of  applying  water  em- 
ployed by  those  who  practice  the  water-cure.  It  will  b« 
time  enough  to  do  so  when  they  are  agreed  among  themselves 
as  to  the  particular  cases  for  which  each  is  appropriate. 
And  it  is  hardly  possible  to  hear  without  a  smile  the  merci- 
less criticism  with  which  one  frequently  dissects  the  treatment 
recommended  by  another ;  for,  in  fact,  it  is  as  yet  an  entire- 
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}y  empirical  mode  of  cure,  and  its  promoters  explain  the  ben- 

efit  derived  by  totally  opposite  physiological  principles.  In- 
deed, all  the  books  hitherto  published  on  the  water-cure  in 
this  country,  are  full  of  gratuitous  assumptions,  many  of 
which  are  denied  by  all  ^jhysiologists,  and  the  others,  even 
if  admitted,  would  be  refused  the  exclusive  prominence  giv- 
en to  them  by  what  might  be  called  the  medical  unitarian- 
ism  of  the  writer.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the 
physician  to  have  too  large  a  supply  of  resources  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  numerous  and  tedious  and  complicated  dis- 
eases he  may  have  to  treat,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  one 
or  two  of  the  most  favorite  processes  at  present  in  vogue  at 
Malvern,  and  I  presume  elsewhere.  One  of  the  most  agree- 
able is  the  soap-lathering^  as  it  is  called.  This  consists  of 
covering  the  wiiole  surface  with  soap,  made  into  a  lather  with 
tepid  water,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  then  washing 
it  off  with  pure  tepid  water.  Gf  course  this  is  nothing  but  a 
simply  detergent  process,  combined  with  more  or  less  fric- 
tion. It  probably  induces  a  more  rapid  and  healthy  exfolia- 
tion of  cuticle  than  is  usual,  even  in  perfect  health,  and  the 
soap,  by  uniting  with  the  oleaginous  matter  continually  be- 
ing secreted  by  the  sebiparous  glands,  favors  its  ready  expul- 
sion from  their  ducts,  which  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  hair-bulbs,  and  thus  promotes  the  healthy  growth  of  the 
hairs.  The  immediate  relief  given  by  this  in  many  acute  af- 
fections is  worth  knowing.  I  have  at  present  under  my  care 
a  gentleman  affected  with  a  very  severe  and  long-continued 
attack  of  rheumatic  ophthalmia,  attended  with  intense  pain  in 
the  head.  His  suffering  is  immediately  relieved  by  the  soap 
lathering,  and  the  feverish  symptoms  abate,  and  are  succeed- 
ed by  a  sense  of  ease  and  comfort  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  medicine  to  afford.  The  effect  is  probably  due 
to  the  soothing  influence  of  the  soap  rubbing  and  washing, 
reducing  the  excessive  sensitiveness  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  makes  the  other  nerves  sympathize  too  keenly  with 
the  morbid  sensation  in  the  eye.  Whatever  the  explana- 
tion may  be,  there  is  no  reason  why  patients  sufliering  from 
local  inflammations  of  a  similar  kind,  should  not  enjoy  the 
alleviation  afforded  by  this  simple  and  cleanly  process.  And 
it  is  so  agreeable,  that  many  persons  continue  it  after  the  rea- 
son for  its  first  administration  has  passed  away,  from  the 
g'ateful  general  sensation  it  usually  promotes  in  the  system. 
The  dripping  sheet  is  another  highly  fashionable  appliance. 
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A  large  sheet  is  dipped  in  cold  water  and  thrown  over  the 
patient  so  as  to  cover  his  head,  the  bath  attendant  then  rubs 
his  whole  body  very  smartly,  with  it,  and  afterwards  dries  it 
with  a  hardish  towel.  This  produces  a  pleasant  glow  of  the 
surface,  and  stimulates  the  whole  system  into  a  condition  of 
conscious  vigor.  It  is  generally  used  in  the  morning,  and  is 
a  very  pleasant  and  healthy  kind  of  cold  bath. 

The  sitz  bath  is  so  familiar  to  all  practitioners  as  not  to 
require  any  special  description.  The  immersion  of  the  low- 
er part  of  the  trunk  in  water  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  more 
or  less,  has  often  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  cases  of  constipa- 
tion, hemorrhoids  and  leucorrhoea.  It  obviously  acts  at  once 
as  a  sedative  and  gentle  stimulant,  allaying  morbid  irritabil- 
ity, promoting  the  action  of  the  muscular  system  of  the  abdo- 
men. In  common  I  presume  with  most  of  my  colleagues, 
I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  this  form  of  bath, 
and  can  confidently  recommend  it  in  the  class  of  cases  I  have 
just  indicated. 

The  douche  belongs  so-  exclusively  to  the  province  of  the 
water-curist,  that  it  would  be  profanation  on  the  part  of  the 
tmitiated  to  speak  of  its  mysteries,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  min- 
iature douche  recommended  by  Dr.  Gully,  and  thus  described 
by  him,  which  is  well  worthy  of  our  consideration,  as  he  gives 
tolerably  precise  indications  for  its  use.  ''The  patient  sits 
on  a  board  placed  across  the  lower  end  of  a  sliallow  sitz  bath, 
with  his  back  turned  towards  the  bath.  The  bath  attendant 
then  dips  a  towel  into  a  large  can  of  cold  water,  and  rubs  it 
up  and  down  the  length  of  the  spine,  not  waiting  till  it  is 
warmed  by  the  patient's  body,  but  constantly  changing  the 
water  in  the  bowl,  so  as  to  renew  the  shock  of  the  cold  as  of- 
ten as  possible.  This  is  continued  from  three  to  ten  min- 
utes. 

"  The  operation  of  this  application  w^ill  be  particularly  ob- 
vious from  what  has  preceded,  it  stimulates  by  the  con- 
stantly renewed  cold;  and  the  reaction  is  so  great  as  to 
amount  to  the  sensation  of  burnino:  alono;  the  track  of  the 
spine.  Applied,  too,  as  it  is,  immediately  over  a  great 
nervous  center,  it  has  a  more  direct  and  powerful  action  on 
the  nerves  of  locomotion  and  sensation  proceeding  thence 
over  the  whole  frame.  By  virtue  of  this  it  clears  the  head, 
when  it  is  confused,  pained,  or  lethargic;  it  gives  alacrity 
to  the  limbs,  and  spreads  over  the  skin  a  sense  of  comfort  whicli 
is  due  to  the  stimulus  propagated  along  its  nerves.  Further, 
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by  the  sympathy  with  the  organic  nerves,  it  expels  flatas 
from  the  stomach  and  intestinas,  and  occasionly  acts  as  a 
very  ready  aperient."  So  far  Dr.  Gully.  It  seems  to  ren- 
der in  its  effects  the  application  of  galvanism  to  the  spine, 
and  is  certainly,  on  the  whole,  much  more  easy  of  administra- 
tion, and  attended  probably  with  greater  advantages  I  have 
seen  excellent  effects  from  galvanism  in  cases  of  torpid  bowels 
and  imperfect  digestion,  depending  on  some  forms  of  spinal 
irritation,  and  for  such  cases  in  future  I  should  be  inclined 
to  try  spinal  washing  in  preference. 

Hand  and  toot  baths  are  frequently  used,  and  are  said  to 
relieve  nervous  headaches.  A  shallow  foot-bath  taken  at 
bed-time  is  undoubtedly  useful  in  warming  the  feet  when  they 
are  so  cold  as  to  interfere  with  the  sleep  of  the  patient,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  general  washing  of  the  whole 
body  before  going  to  bed. 

With  regard  to  the  potations  more  than  pottle-deep  of  wa- 
ter oncr^  so  much  in  vogue,  they  have  rather  fallen  into  abey- 
ance, but  are  still  employed  where  there  is  torpidity  of  the 
system,  and  a  glass  of  cold  water  on  rising  in  the  morning 
not  unfrequently  procures  a  motion  of  the  bowels  in  persons 
subject  to  constipation,  and  supersedes  all  other  treatment. 

Such  is  the  Irief  survey  of  the  water-cure  from  the  purely 
practical  point  of  view,  and  before  closing  these  remarks,  it 
may  be  well  to  point  out  the  kind  of  cases  which  we  believe 
are  not  likely  to  benefit  by  it,  or  the  ultimate  responsibility  falls 
upon  the  permanent  medical  adviser,  and  not  altogether  up- 
on the  water-cure  practitioner.  He  naturally  gives  as  en- 
couraging a  report  of  the  probability  of  a  patient's  deriving 
benefit  from  a  course  of  treatment  as  he  well  can,  and  this 
added  to  the  sanguine  expectation  of  those  who  have  made  a 
considerable  effort  to  reach  the  waters  of  healing,  very  fre- 
quently induces  patients  to  remain  for  months,  and  after- 
wards to  leave  no  better  and  often  worse  than  they  came. 
For  there  is  this  manifest  difference  between  the  water  sys- 
tem and  all  others  that  it  cannot  be  given  up  at  once.  The 
person  who  undergoes  it  is  told  he  must  expect  to  be  worse 
before  he  is  better,  and  finding  the  first  part  of  the  promise 
fulfilled,  he  lingers  on  in  the  hopes  of  the  fulfillment  of  the 
second,  and  at  length,  after  wasting  months  and  undergoing 
great  pain  it  may  be,  and  certainly  discomfort,  lie  has  the 
mortification  to  discover  that  his  was  not  a  suitable  case  for 
the  treatment,  and  returns  to  his  old  medical  adviser  com- 
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plaining  of  his  disappointment.     One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  liberal  physicians  in  the  kingdom  lately  said, 
that  he  very  frequently  met  with  such  cases,  and  the  obser- 
vation is  corroborated  by  my  own  experience.     I  do  not  wish 
to  impute  blame  to  the  practitioners  of  the  water-cure,  but  to 
guard  against  having  too  sanguine  expectations  of  the  pro- 
cess ;  for  there  is  something  so  imposing  in  the  popular  de- 
scription of  these  places,  and  in  the  magnificent  water-pala- 
ces where  the  local  Neptunes  hold  sway,  and  in  the  whole 
armanent  of  water  power  w^hich  meets  the  eye,  that  it  re- 
quires considerable  skepticism  to  doubt  that  before  such  a 
stupendous  machinery  of   healing  force,  disease   of  every 
kind  must  not  at  once  capitulate.     However,  this  is  not  the 
case,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  few  specific  organic  diseases 
teem,  to  be  much  afiected  by  it,  and  I  believe  that  cases  of 
spinal  irritation  and  uterine  diseases  are  very  often  positive- 
ly aggravated  by  water- treatment.     I  mention  these  two  es- 
pecially, because  they  have  come  under  my  own  observation, 
and  because  it  is  rather  the  fashion  to  send  patients  of  this 
kind  to  some  of  the  water-cure  places.     Of  course  it  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  say  anything  about  chest  complaints,  the 
common  sense  sf  this  country  is  sufficiently  alive  to  the  risks 
persons  so  afflicted  must  inevitably  run.     Neither  are  rerial 
diseases  likely  to  be  benefitted,  but  liver  complaints  are  cer- 
tainly very  often  improved  by  the  water-cure,  and  some  of 
the  most  striking  cures  Dr.  Gully  has  published,  are  of  this 
disease.     However,  there  are  few  diseases  over  which  ho- 
mceopathic  medicine  has  more  power,  so  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  give  the  preference  to  the  water-cure,  although  it  is 
quite  fair  to  admit  its  innocuousness  and  even  great  utility 
in  these  cases.     We  cannot  conclude  w^ithout  expressing  a 
hope  that  those  who  preside  over  these  important  institu- 
tions may  be  penetrated  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  position,  and  by  the  integrity  of  their  conduct, 
and  the  purity  of  their  lives,  and  the  dignity  of  their  proceed- 
ings, silence  the  charge  of  cupidity  which  is  so  often  ad- 
vanced against  them,  and,  as  they  occupy  a  very  prominent 
place  in  their  little  locality,  they  may  set  such  an  example 
as  to  give  a  high  moral  tone  to  the  devotees  who  congregate 
around  their  shrine,  and  repress  to  the  utmost  the  evils  nat- 
urally engendered   by  perfect  idleness,   and  the  continual 
meeting  of  people  whose  sole  subject  of  interest  is  their  own 
eomplaints  and  that  of  their  neighbors.     And  as  the  wash- 
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ing  of  the  body  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  ages  as  an  al- 
legorical symbol  of  the  purification   of  the  mind,  may  this 

symbol  be  still  respected,  and  may  the  physician  and  patient 
alike  remember  that  the  rite  of  baptism,  it  properly  ponder- 
ed, has  a  daily  significance  in  a  Christian  land. 


From  the  AUgemeine  Homoeopath ische  Zeitung. 

MY  EXPERIENCE  AND  OBSERVATIONS  OF  HOMCEUPATHY 

A    CONTRIBUTION    TO    ITS    EARLIER    HISTORY,    BY    IIARTMANN. 

[concluded.] 

At  snch  meetings  there  should  be  one  or  more  sec- 
retaries, who  should  report  the  proceedings  carefully,  and 
superintend  their  publication.  But  there  are  other  ob- 
jects to  be  gained  by  these  meetings  which  are  highly 
desirable  and  atibrd  great  pleasure — it  is  the  forming  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  advocates  of  the  same  faith  and  act- 
uated by  the  same  spirit.  This  is  an  advantage  which  I  have 
always  highly  prized,  and  men  w^homl  have  already  known 
by  their  literary  works,  either  become  invested  with  a  new 
interest,  or  are  more  estranged  from  me,  since  the  personal 
bearing  but  too  often  carries  the  imprint  of  truth  or  falsehood, 
and  by  the  aid  of  this  I  have  often  been  able  to  deduce  the 
sterling  qualities  or  tlie  deception,  the  boasting,  the  eccen- 
tricities, &c.,  from  the  printed  essays,  and  from  mature  ex- 
perience 1  have  but  seldom  erred.  The  advantage  is  great, 
and  I  have  secretly  made  an  apology  and  reparation  to 
many  whose  writings  filled  me  with  distrust,  when  their  per- 
sonal bearing  and  a  better  acquaintance  with  them,  and  their 
frank,  open,  straightforward  and  honorable  views,  firmly  con- 
vinced me  of  their  worth,  which,  without  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance, I  could  never  have  been  brought  to  acknowledge. 

I  pass  over  the  strifes,  the  defamations,  the  controversies, 
the  persecutions,  to  which  the  youthful  science  and  its  ad- 
mirers were  subjected  twenty  years  ago;  they  are  already 
known,  and  they  may  be  found  detailed  in  the  various  Jour- 
nals and  in  separate  pamphlets,  by  those  who  wish  more  of 
them.  But  the  first  meeting  of  the  Union  at  Leipsic,  in  the 
year  1830,  is  well  worthy  of  a  notice.  Hardly  any  Union 
after  this  was  so  numerously  attended  as  that  of  this  year, 
as  all  those  who  attended  it  were  extremely  interested  in  th« 
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solntion  of  the  difficult  problem,  how  such  an  association 
was  to  be  conducted.  And  truly  its  management  could  have 
been  confided  to  no  better  hands  than  those  of  the  late  Dr.  M. 
MuUer — prematurely  cut  off,  to  the  great  loss  of  science  and 
learning  ;  he  perfectly  understood  how  to  unite  the  associa- 
tion in  every  respect,  into  one  harmonious  whole,  and  to 
arouse  an  earnest  desire  for  the  permanence  of  the  Union. 
A  remarkable  vivacity  and  enthusiasm,  together  with  an  as- 
surance ot'the  brightening  prospects  of  IIomo3opathy  in  oth- 
er lands,  pervaded  all  present,  and  a  session  of  four  hours 
did  not  suffice  for  the  discussion  of  all  the  topics  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, many  of  which,  after  the  supper,  were  postponed 
till  the  next  morning,  for  which  meeting  many  of  the  mem- 
bers delayed  their  departure.  The  meeting  of  the  last  year 
excepted,  it  was  certainly  the  only  one  which  gave  satisfac- 
tion to  all  present,  and  from  which  all  returned  home  per- 
fectly content.  It  often  furnished  our  Leipsic  Union,  of 
which  all  the  Leipsic  physicians  had  become  members, 
with  abundant  matter  of  discussion.  Besides  our  own  num- 
ber, many  physicians  from  abroad  desired  to  join  our  Union, 
which  we  always  looked  upon  as  a  happy  circumstance,  as  wo 
anticipated  therefrom  a  more  rapid  and  extensive  dissemination 
of  the  new  system  of  cure  at  home  and  abroad,  which  antici- 
pations have  been  fully  realized.  There  Avere  regulation^4 
drawn  up  for  the  Union,  a  faithful  obedience  to  which  was 
•considered  a  sacred  duty  by  each  member.  HomoBopathic 
physicians  too,  who  lived  at  a  distance,  found  in  the  ibrma- 
tion  of  these  Unions  the  means  of  brino;inoj  too^ether  those 
who  were  scattered  in  various  places,  and  an  opportunity  for 
an  agreeable  interchange  of  thoughts  upon  various  subjects — 
views  which  otherwise  might  have  long  remained  dormant ; 
hence  those  who  lived  at  a  distance  resolved  to  form  simi- 
lar associations.  With  this  purpose  they  applied  to  us  Leip- 
sic physicians  for  a  copy  of  our  statutes.  The  first  was  the 
Lusatian,  from  which  sprung  the  Lusatian-Silesian,  which 
still  exists.  Afler  this,  many  others  were  formed,  and  thus 
it  could  not  but  increase  the  credit  of  Homoeopathy  and  its 
adherents,  and  extend  her  blessed  influence  in  ever  increasing 
circles.  But  with  all  these  advantages,  there  were  mingled 
evils,  which,  indeed,  were  unavoidable,  arising  chiefly  from 
the  various  and  heterogeneous  character  of  the  several  mem- 
bers ;  but  happily  these  evil  influences  affected  only  the  exte- 
rior of  Homeopathy,  and  seldom  touched  her  dearer  interests. 
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There  was  no  longer  such  a  firm  abiding  by  the  principles 
"  Concordia  res  parvx  crescunt^^  as  was  formerly  observa- 
ble where  all  had  but  one  aim,  without  selfish  ends,  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  Homoeopathy  ;  but  egotism  possessed 
aome,  and  a  desire  to  appear  learned  and  brilliant,  was  the 
motive  which  led  to  the  disappointment  of  the  happiest  an- 
ticipations, and  occasioned  divisions  which  did  not  always 
concur  to  the  general  good ;  I  refer  especially  to  the  separa- 
tion of  many  of  the  local  Unions  from  the  General  Central 
Union,  which  separations  continue  to  the  present  day,  but 
which,  on  account  of  the  great  increase  of  homoeopathic  phy- 
sicians, does  not  exert  the  evil  influence  which  it  did  former- 
ly, when  every  division  was  noted  and  threatened  the  very 
life  of  the  new  doctrine. 

The  place  of  meeting  for  the  Central  Union,  for  the  10th 
of  August,  was  Naumburg,  and  Medical  Counselor  Stapf  was 
President.  On  the  previous  evening,  a  great  many  of  the 
foreign  members  met  at  his  house,  and  many  new  acquaint- 
ances were  made ;  congenial  spirits  formed  life-long  ties, 
and  much  was  accomplished  by  the  united  labors  of  theae 
which  otherwise  could  not  have  been  so  readily  accomplish- 
od.  The  meeting  was  numerously  attended,  though  less  so 
than  on  the  previous  year,  the  reason  of  which  was  there 
were  no  rail  roads,  and  travelers  who  went  by  stage  to  th© 
the  smaller  places,  were  not  secure  against  detention. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this,  we  might  confidently  have  anticipa- 
ted a  much  larger  assembly,  since  verj^  many  of  us  dcpeud- 
ed  upon  this  meeting  to  learn  something  more  definite 
than  Hahnemann  had  already  given  in  relation  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Cholera,  that  dreaded  scourge,  which  had  already 
reared  its  head,  and  was  approaching  the  frontier  of  Ger- 
many with  giant's  strides.  The  expectations  of  many,  as  I 
had  it  from  their  own  mouths,  seem,  in  this  respect,  to  have 
been  disappointed,  for  there  was  but  a  short  treatise  present- 
ed by  Dr.  Schroter,  of  Lemberg,  and  that  not  a  very  satis- 
factory one,  since  it  furnished  no  data  by  which  we  could  be 
guided  in  analogous  cases,  on  which  account,  Hahnemann'^ 
directions  were  still  the  best,  although  these  were  given  in 
conformity  with  symptoms  repeated^  and  not  from  autopsical 
examinations.  Time  subsequently  taught  us  all,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  an  entirely  certain  course  of  homoeo- 
pathic treatment  for  this  disease,  and  that  this  difficulty  must 
aave  been  much  greater  in  1831,  as  Homoeopathy  then  suffer- 
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cd  much  from  the  want  of  well  established  therapeutic  rules^ 
Had  not  our  expectations  been  raised  so  high,  especially  as  re- 
gards this  disease,  1  am  satisfied  that  this  meeting  at  Naum- 
burg  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  useful  to  HomoEO^iathj 
that  was  ever  held  ;  it  thus  appeared  to  me,  my  office  as  sec- 
retary, which  was  forced  upon  me  nolens  volens^  making  it 
necessary  for  me  carefully  to  note  the  whole  course  of  tho 
proceedings.  As  I  found  myself  very  much  exhausted  after  the 
close  of  the  deliberations,  I  did  not  remain  a  moment,  but  re- 
paired to  my  lodgings  to  rest  half  an  hour,  and  thence  to  the  ta- 
ble, where  1  found  reports,  concerning  one  of  the  members,  pass- 
ing from  one  to  another,  which  were  far  from  creditable,  and 
which  I  doubted  from  their  very  extravagance.  Singularly 
enough,  I  was  signalized  as  the  originator  of  the  false  report, 
and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Leipsic  Local  Union,  I  wa§ 
called  upon  by  a  member,  almost  by  name,  and  without 
making  any  inquiry,  to  make  an  apology,  which  I,  in  the 
full  consciousness  of  my  innocence,  naturally  enough  re- 
fused to  do,  but  in  consequence  of  which  I  have  been  con- 
stantly exposed,  to  this  very  day,  to  the  odious  insinuation? 
of  the  aggrieved  party.  Although  I  felt  badly  treated  in  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  suspicions  of  every  one,  while  no  onQ 
troubled  himself  to  ask  me  a  single  question  about  the 
merits  of  the  case,  yet  it  affected  me  tar  less  than  another  un- 
pleasant affair  which  also  took  place  in  the  same  year.  It 
was  not  till  several  years  later  that  my  deceased  friend  Gross 
gave  the  clue  to  the  whole  affair.  The  first  Volume  of  my 
Therapeia  appeared  during  the  year,  and  I  sent  Hahnemana 
a  copy  without  delay,  for  which  he,  in  October,  1831,  sent 
me  a  letter,  acknowledging  the  favor  in  friendly  though  not 
approving  terms,  since  1  had,  contrary  to  his  views,  endeav- 
ored to  base  a  system  of  Therapeutics  in  accordance  with  the 
collective  names  of  diseases.  This  was  followed  by  a  treatise 
in  the  Archives  upon  Belladonna,  in  the  second  part  of  which 
I  had  given  my  opinion  upon  the  source  of  Chronic  Diseases 
without  the  aid  of  latent  Psora.  This  latter  article  excited 
the  wrath  of  the  old  gentleman  to  the  greatest  degree,  al- 
though I  had  expressed  myself  with  extreme  discretion,  ag 
any  one  may  convince  himself.  However,  I  knew  nothing 
about  it  till  Ilummel's  birth-day,  in  April,  1832,  when  seve- 
ral of  our  colleagues  met  at  Merseburg  to  celebrate  the  oc- 
casion ;  we  were  conversing  in  various  apartments  in  groups, 
and  I  was  repeatedly  surprised,  when  I  went  from  one  roona 
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into  another,  that  the  conversation  was  abruptly  broken  off, 
and  the  gentlemen  seemed  embarrassed  to  know  how  to  treat 
me.  I  could  not  imagine  the  occasion  of  such  conduct,  and 
I  was  more  annoyed,  as  I  had  anticipated  that  this  would 
have  been  a  right  happy  day,  many  of  which  did  not  fall  to 
my  share  at  that  period  of  my  life.  I  was  still  more  grieved 
by  the  envious  and  even  unfriendly  remarks  of  Dr.  Franz, 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  Allgemeine  Homoeopathische 
Zeitung,  of  which  he  had  heard  from  Dr.  E-ummel ;  the 
specimen  No.  was  to  appear  in  a  few  days,  an  arrangement 
having  been  already  completed  with  Baumgartner,  the  pub- 
lisher. Well,  I  had  looked  for  a  day  of  quiet  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  found  one  of  the  greatest  distress,  for,  as  was  nat- 
ural, I  was  afraid  of  being  misunderstood,  while  no  one 
thought  it  necessary  to  enlighten  me  as  regarded  such  treat- 
ment ;  and  in  the  next  place,  there  were  many  who  mani- 
fested their  envy  and  displeasure  because  I  had  entered  upon 
a  successful  undertaking  at  the  instance  of  Baumgartner,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  Ilomaeopathy.  As  already  mentioned,  my 
friend  Gross  let  me  into  the  secret  after  the  lapse  of  several 
years,  and  I  confess  that  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  made 
me  laugh  heartily,  as  I  saw.  in  what  perplexity  Stapf  and 
Gross  must  have  been  to  steer  safely  through  these  intricate 
affairs  so  as  not  to  offend  the  master  or  give  me  pain. 
Hahnemann  had  sent  to  the  Archives  for  publication,  a  sort 
of  criticism  upon  my  article  upon  Belladonna,  and  also  upon 
my  Tiierapeia,  which  was  severely  written,  without  giving 
good  reasons  therefor,  and  which  Stapf, with  various  and  well 
sought  excuses,  returned  unpublished.  The  demand  which 
Hahnemann  then  made,  upon  Gross,  as  the  associate  editor 
of  the  Allgemeine  Homoeopathische  Zeitung,  was  truly  re- 
markable, being,  that  he  should  insert  this  so-called  criticism 
in  his  columns ;  this  he  was  naturally  enough  but  little  dis- 
posed to  do,  since  Gross — and  that  with  right  good  reason — 
feared  that  I  might  append  notes  to  the  criticism,  which  I 
should  undoubtedly  have  done,  since,  though  I  professed  all 
due  veneration  for  the  ^sculapius  of  his  day,  yet  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  I  possess  no  such  lamb's  nature  as  to  return 
compliments  for  personal  wrongs  and  defamation  of  my  char- 
acter. Though  I  was  then  eighteen  years  younger  than  I 
am  now,  yet  I  had  the  same  views  concerning  freedom  in 
science,  and  the  same  disgust  for  an  overbearing  and  arbi- 
trary treatment  of  sound  and  w^ell  formed  opinions,  and  who 
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knows  to  what  scandal  it  might  have  led,  if  the  criticism  had 
been  published,  and  I  must  have  got  the  worst  of  it,  although 
everything  went  off  to  my  satisfaction,  as  the  reverence  for 
the  great  man  was  then  unlimited,  and  every  one  was  con- 
demned who  ventured  to  utter  an  unpleasant  word  against 
him,  with  whatever  justice. 

On  the  10th  day  of  August,  1832,  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety formed  upon  Hahnemann's  Jubilee,  met  at  Leipsic, 
Dr.  Schweikert,  of  Grimma,  presiding.  At  this  time  the  as- 
sociation underwent  some  change  and  Dr.  Muller  labored 
days  and  weeks  previous  to  the  meeting  to  give  it  a  consti- 
tutional basis,  and  had  drawn  up  a  code  of  regulations  for  it, 
which  was  to  be  presented  on  the  evening  previous  to  the 
meeting,  to  those  present  and  accepted,  or  rejected :  at  this 
time  also  the  name  Central  Union  was  to  be  added,  which 
name  it  still  bears. 

The  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  August  was 
very  large,  consisting  of  59  persons,  among  whom  were  many 
laymen.  After  the  President,  Dr.  Schweikert,  Sen.,  had 
read  a  concise  account  of  the  present  condition  of  Homoeo- 
pathy, there  followed  a  number  of  scientific  essays,  treatises 
and  letters,  which  collectively,  bore  encouraging  testimony 
to  the  advancement  which  our  new  and  simple  doctrine  was 
ever  making.  I  omit  further  notice  of  this  meeting  here,  as 
otherwise  I  should  only  repeat  what  is  already  well  known, 
having  been  detailed  with  the  greatest  minuteness  in  the 
Archives  and  Allgemeine  Homoeopathische  Zeitung.  In  this 
brief  history  nothing  can  be  of  special  interest  to  me  but  that 
which  came  under  my  observation  or  formed  part  of  my  ex- 
perience; hence  to  remain  true  to  my  purpose  as  expressed 
in  the  caption,  I  must  pass  over  whatever  has  not  come  under 
my  immediate  observation. 

I  dwell  more  upon  the  10th  of  August,  1832,  because  at 
this  time  a  resolution  was  adopted  which  had  a  powerful,  but 
not  a  desirable  influence  upon  Homoeopathy  and  many  of  its 
adherents,  spreading  hatred,  strife  and  discord,  embittering 
the  lives  of  many  and  destroying  the  friendly  confidence,  the 
cheerful  hope  and  expectations  which  inspired  courage  and 
excited  to  the  greatest  self-sacrifices.  The  proposition  orig- 
inated with  Dr.  Schweikert,  Sen.,  to  found  a  Hospital  with 
the  scanty  funds  then  in  hand,  trusting  to  the  great  readiness 
of  the  profession  and  laity  to  make  a  considerable  contribu- 
tion every  year  for  the  establishment  and  successful  op- 
37 
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eration  of  the  Hospital.     It  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  hence  the  enthusiasm  for  its  realization  was  extraor- 
dinary.    Dr.  Schweikert  especially,  set  forth  in  eloquent 
language  the  advantages  which  were  to  accrue  to  Homoeo- 
pathy from  its  establishment.     Hahnemann's  own  desire  had 
probably  considerable  to  do  with  exciting  this  enthusiasm  in 
the  speaker  for  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  this  great  un- 
dertaking, as  well  as  the  certainty  that  the  post  of  chief  physi- 
cian to  the  Hospital  would  be  bestowed  upon  him.    Yet 
there  were  at  the  same  time  discreet  ones  enough,  who  op- 
posed the  undertaking  vigorously  because  they  looked  upon 
it  as  premature ;  they  were  however  out-voted,  and  thus  the 
matter  was  declared  to  be  settled,  and  from  that  day  for- 
ward active  exertions  were  made  for  its  progress,  it  being 
decided  that  it  should  be  not  merely  a  Hospital  but  a  Medi- 
cal School.     How  easily  was  the  word  spoken ;  how  easily 
were  the  obstacles  which  threatened  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise overthrown  with  words ;  how  easily  was  it  all  arranged 
and  given  oat  that  this  and  that  one  should  have  the  post  of 
instructor  therein  ;  and  yet,  how  diflScult  was  the  situation 
of  the  matter  then,  and  to  some  extent  how  difficult  does  it 
still  continue  to  be.     How  easy  was  it,  after  the  experience 
which  had  already  been  attained,  for  sanguine  hope  to  look 
for  still  greater  things  ;  yet  at  the  same  time,  while  so  little 
was  established,  some  further  warrant  for  these  high  expecta- 
tions was  needed.      The  result  showed  that  the  more  pru- 
dent ones  were  in  the  right,  and  yet  these  very  ones  must  devote 
themselves  to  the  execution  of  the  plan  since  this  new  Insti- 
tution was  to  be  located  in  Leipsic,  and  a  non-resident  phy- 
sician could  not  consent  to  undertake  its  management,  al- 
though as  already  said,  Schweikert,  Sen.,  in  the  first  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment,  had  ofiered  encouragement  that  he 
would  take  charge  of  the  Hospital  without  remuneration. 
The  exterior  arrangements  went  on  with  the  greatest  rap- 
idity, owing  to  the  extraordinary  activity  of  the  late  Dr, 
Muller  and  to  his  eloquent  pen,  at  which  Hahnemann  him- 
self was  so  highly  pleased  that  he  wrote  Muller  two  letters 
full  of  commendation,  in  September,  1832.     Everything  up 
to  this  point  went  on  well,  and  under  such  happy  auspices, 
a  favorable  issue  seemed  certain.     The.  afiair  however  soon 
assumed  another  aspect ;  Schweikert,  who  had  declared  him- 
self ready  to  assume  the  post  of  director,  and  who  had  repeat- 
ed to  Moritz  Muller  Hahnemann's  wish  that  he,  Schweikert, 
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might  be  chosen  director,  which  he  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived from  Hahnemann's  own  lips  ;  Schweikert,  I  say,  on 
the  13th  day  of  October,  suddenly  abandoned  the  post ;  nine 
months  later  however,  he  assumed  it  with  a  salary  of  four 
hundred  thalers,  and  even  induced  Hahnemann  to  accord 
him  twice  as  much,  while  Hahnemann  on  the  3rd  day  of 
November  of  the  same  year  published  in  the  Leipsic  Journal 
the  following  injurious  article : 

"A  Word  to  the  Half  Homoeopathists  of  Leipsic. 

I  have  heard  for  a  long  time,  and  with  displeasure,  that  some 
in  Leipsic  who  pretend  to  be  Homoeopathists  allow  their  pa- 
tients to  choose  whether  they  shall  be  treated  homoeopathic- 
ally  or  allopathically,  whether  it  is  that  they  are  not  as  yet 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  new  doctrine, 
or,  that  they  lack  due  benevolence  to  their  species,  or  that^ 
contrary  to  their  better  convictions,  they  scruple  not  to  dis- 
honor their  profession  for  the  sake  of  sordid  gain.  Let 
them  not  require  that  I  should  recognize  them  as  my  true 
disciples. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  a  striking  indication  of  the  power 
of  improvement  of  the  new  system,  that  in  no  place  where 
this  system  has  even  moderately  flourished  are  there  such 
homoeopathic-allopathic  mongrels  to  be  found — it  grieves  me 
to  say  it — as  in  Leipsic,  which  has  hitherto  been  so  dear  to  me. 

Blood  letting,  the  application  of  leeches  and  Spanish  flies, 
the  use  of  fontanels  and  setons,  mustard  plasters  and  medi- 
cated bags — frictions  with  salves  and  aromatic  spirits,  emet- 
ics, purgatives,  various  sorts  of  warm  baths,  destructive  doses 
of  Calomel  and  Quinine,  Opium  and  Musk — these,  and  other 
quackeries,  in  connection  with  the  use  of  homoeopathic  rem- 
edies, are  suflicient  to  identify  these  Cyrpto-Homoeopathists 
-seeking  to  gain  public  favor,  as  a  lion  is  known  by  its  claws ; 
let  such  be  avoided,  for  they  regard  neither  the  wel- 
fare OF  the  patient  nor  the  honor  of  the  profession, 

THE  name  of  which    THEY  USURP  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  GAIN. 

They  rear  their  heads  in  the  cradle  of  homoeopathic  doc- 
trine, as  they  delight  to  call  Leipsic ;  in  the  cradle  of  th« 
homoeopathic  doctrine,  where  its  founder  was  first  recognized 
as  a  teacher  ;  depart  from  me,  ye  vile  medical  changelings. 

Either  be  honorable,  as  allopathists  of  the  old  fraternity,  ig- 
norant as  yet  of  anything  better,  or  as  pure  Homoeopathists,  for 
fche  welfare  of  our  suflerinoj  brotherhood  of  mankind.     But 
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SO  LONG  AS  YE  WEAR  YOUR  DOUBLE  MASKS,  SO  LONG  SHALL  YE 
BE  THE  MOST  CONTEMPTIBLE  HYBRIDS  OF  ALL  WHO  STYLE  THEM- 
SELVES PHYSICIANS,  AND  THE  MOST  PERNICIOUS. 

Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  I  exhort  you  to  quit  this 
DISINGENUOUS  course,  and  set  a  better  example,  and  one 
worthy  of  imitation  to  those  abroad. 

But  he  who  from  this  day  forward,  hesitates  to  follow  this 
faithful  advice,  to  prove  himself,  in  word  and  deed,  a  Ho- 
moeopathist,  let  him  never  come  again  to  Coethen,  while  I 
behold  the  light  of  day,  for  he  may  look  for  no  friendly  re- 
•ception. 

But  if  ye  will  continue  in  this  deceitful  and  dishonora- 
ble course,  do  ye  alone  bear  the  disgrace. 

Now  when  an.  institution  is  about  to  be  founded  for  the 
fair  and  practical  demonstration  of  the  unsurpassable  efficacy 
of  the  simple,  true,  pure  homoeopathic  practice  upon  the  sick, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  now  the  matter  becomes 
infinitely  more  serious.  Hence  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
raise  my  voice  aloud,  lest  these  scandalous  abuses  should 
impart,  in  this  prospective  College  and  Hospital,  a  disrepu- 
table character  to  the  system. 

Hence  I  most  solemnly  protest  against  the  employment  of 
such  a  REPROBATE  bastard  Homoeopathist,  whether  as  a 
teacher  or  a  medical  attendant.  Let  no  one  of  this  descrip- 
tion enter  upon  those  sacred  offices  of  our  divine  art  in  this 
Hospital ;  no  one  of  this  description. 

Should  then  false  doctrines  be  taught  under  the  honora- 
ble name  of  Homoeopathy,  or  should  the  patients  be  treated 
otherwise  than  purely  homoeopathically,  (with  any  imitation 
of  allopathic  practices)  I  solemnly  declare  to  you  that  I  will 
raise  my  voice  to  its  utmost,  and  will,  by  means  of  the  pub- 
lic press,  warn  a  world  already  weary  of  deceit,  against 
such  treachery  and  shameful  degeneracy,  which  deserves  to 
be  BRANDED  and  avoided. 

To-day  my  parental  voice  sounds,  through  this  Journal, 
within  the  precincts  of  Leipsic,  hoping  for  your  improve- 
ment. 

SAMUEL  HAHNEMANN. 

Coethen,  Oct.  23,  1832. 

The  Leipsic  Local  Union  replied  to  this  article  by  the  fol- 
lowing EXPLANATION,  lu  the  Lcipsic  Journal,  under  date 
November  8th : 
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"TheLeipsic  Local  Union  of  homoeopathic  physicians, 
declares,  in  reference  to  an  article  contained  in  the  Leipsie 
Daily  Journal  of  l!^ov.  3d,  that  it  recognizes  no  absolute  au- 
thority in  science.  However  much  all  the  members  of  this 
Local  Union  prize  Homoeopathy,  yet  this  must  ever  remain 
without  dispute,  that  every  scientific  physician  must,  in  the 
practice  of  the  healing  art,  be  guided  entirely  by  his  own 
convictions.  Science,  as  the  offspring  of  untrammeled  rea- 
son, can  never  be  established  by  personal  anathemas." 

It  was  very  evident  that  Hahnemann,  after  sending  the 
letter  to  Muller,  and  before  writing  his  ill-boding  article,  had 
been  prejudiced  by  evil  insinuations  against  the  Leipsie  phy- 
sicians, while  he  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  old  saying,  audia- 
tuT  et  altera  pars.  It  was  also  evident  that  ill  will  and  en- 
vy had  a  share  in  the  matter,  for  the  Directors  of  the  new 
Hospital  had  already  come  to  a  final  decision  that  the  at- 
tendance in  the  Institution  should  be  gratuitous,  in  which 
case  it  might  readily  be  supposed  that  the  burden  would  fall 
upon  the  Lei})sic  physicians,  but  which  privilege  the  non-resi- 
dent physicians  envied.  Could  Hahnemann  otherwise,  after 
mature  reflection,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  little 
advance  made  was,  as  yet,  insufficient  to  form  a  Hospital, 
upon  which  the  whole  world  looked  with  attentive  eyes,  and 
could  he,  on  this  ground,  have  written  that  article  in  order 
to  absolve  his  doctrine  in  advance,  of  any  blame  of  failure, 
by  throwing  the  burden  upon  them  who  remained  true  to  its 
principles,  though  he  had  labored  to  persuade  himself  that 
they  really  were  not  so.  But,  omitting  discussions,  I  will 
merely  add  that  Hahnemann  by  this  unfortunate,  abusive 
document,  rung  the  knell  of  the  Hospital,  as  yet  not  opened; 
for  who,  after  the  declaration  of  such  injurious  suspicions 
on  the  part  of  the  master,  could  have  any  confidence  in 
the  men  who  had  the  arrangement  of  the  institution  ?  Nev- 
ertheless, the  confidence  of  the  public  at  home  was  evident 
enough,  and  though  many  observed  our  little  institution,  and 
passed  their  opinions  upon  it  and  upon  those  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  yet  no  one  who  regards  truth  can  say  any  thing  to 
the  injury  of  these  latter,  or  of  their  homoeopathic  treatment, 
although  Attomyr  has  attempted  it  in  his  letters  upon  Ho- 
moeopathy, of  which  we  shall  take  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

From  the  foregoing,  our  readers  must  not  conclude  that 
there  was  nothing  of  truth  in  Hahnemann's  reproaches 
against  the  Leipsie  Homoeopathists.     In  what  respect  then 
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was  Hahnemann  in  the  right  ?  To  err  is  human ;  even  iu 
Hahnemann  himself,  weaknesses  were  to  be  met  with,  as  the 
history  of  Homoeopathy,  from  which  he  is  inseparable,  fully 
and  often  enough  demonstrates.  Why  should  he  not  be  de- 
ceived too  in  his  judgment  of  men  whose  innermost  individ- 
uality he  knew  but  superficially  and  from  hearsay  ?  And  he 
was,  in  truth,  deceived,  and  hence  did  wrong  to  give  loose 
rein,  as  he  did,  to  his  passions  in  their  first  ebullition,  by 
which  certain  brawlers,  anxious  publicly  to  demonstrate 
their  toadyism,  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  of  casting 
reproach  and  ignominy  upon  these  men  whom  Hahnemann 
had  abused.  But  what  right  could  Hahnemann  have  to  in- 
jure irreproachable  men,  deserving  of  no  rebuke,  or  to  stig- 
matize them  as  hybrids,  half  Homoeopathists,  and  the  like^ 
The  state  of  afiairs  was  in  brief  as  follows :  Many  Leipsic 
Homoeopathists,  (among  whom  I  may  be  reckoned,  since  I 
have  always  been  the  defender  of  these  men,  on  account  of 
my  disgust  at  anything  like  despotism  in  science;  I  was 
never  myself  an  Allopathist,  and  have  only  occasionally  prac- 
ticed allopathically,  where  it  was  necessary  to  ward  off  re- 
proach from  Homoeopathy)  many  Leipsic  Homoeopathists,  I 
say,  were  previously  esteemed  Allopathists,  who,  after  hear- 
ing of  the  homoeopathic  treatment,  made  themselves  familiar 
with  it,  because  they  found  it  more  useful  in  many  cases  in 
practice  than  the  old  system,  and  they  endeavored  gradual- 
ly to  bring  the  families  in  which  they  practiced,  to  the  same 
way  of  thinking,  and  in  many  cases  succeeded.  But 
Hahnemann  desired  that  they  should  practice  nothing  but 
Homoeopathy,  and  should  entirely  cast  loose  from  the"  old 
system  ;  but  this  their  convictions  could  not  warrant  their 
doing,  since  Homoeopathy,  yet  in  its  infancy,  did  not  offer 
them  the  certainty  in  all  cases  of  disease  which  they  required, 
before  they  could  renounce  all  former  experience.  Hahne- 
mann regarded  the  matter  in  a  totally  different  light :  he 
thought  it  necessary,  in  order  to  create  a  new  system,  entire- 
ly to  divest  himself  of  all  previous  experience.  Scientifical- 
ly educated  men,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  had  some  scru- 
ples, as  I  think,  at  receiving  implicitly  Hahnemann's  sys- 
tem, which  so  totally  departed  from  all  previous  systemS;^ 
since  Hahnemann  was  not,  as  yet,  in  their  eyes,  unexcep- 
tionable authority  ;  these  men  had  not  just  left  the  schools, 
but  were  men  who  had  already  gained  an  approved  reputa- 
tion in  the  allopathic  ranks,  and  who  could  lay  claim  to  rich 
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experience  in  their  practice ;  they  were  not  such  as  have  just 
passed  that  ordeal  of  an  examination  for  the  Doctorate,  and 
who  then  deem  themselves  qualified  to  speak  of  the  value  of 
any  system  of  treatment  without  having  ever  proved  any 
thoroughly  at  the  sick-bed.  Hahnemann  surely  required  too 
much  when  he  insisted  that  he  should  set  aside  the  free  and 
impartial  judgments  of  such  men,  by  an  authoritative  decla- 
ration. In  what  then  lies  my  peculiar  culpability  if  I  as  a 
man,  who  thinks  for  myself  on  such  important  matters,  ef- 
fecting the  very  lives  of  men,  advance  step  by  step  feeling 
my  way  along,  rejecting  every  authority,  and  guided  only 
by  my  own  judgment?  and  is  one  acting  thus,  so  deserving 
of  punishment  that  he  should  be  exposed  to  contempt  in  the 
public  prints  ?  .  Heaven  forbid,  even,  though  all,  even  the 
former  enthusiastic  brawlers,  should  declare  that  was  not  the 
occasion  of  Hahnemann's  Pastoral  letter,  since  he  allowed 
every  one  their  choice,  and  permitted  every  one  to  heal  his 
patients  according  to  a  system  of  his  own,  only  he  would  not 
endure  it  that  such  skeptics  should  be  placed  as  teachers 
over  this  new  founded  Hospital,  of  which  he  was  naturally 
considered  the  originator. 

Whoever  has  carefully  read  the  foregoing,  will  have  seen 
that  no  one  of  those  attacked  had  attempted  to  force  himself 
into  the  Hospital  before  the  publication  of  this  Bull ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  all,  as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the 
Central  Union,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  matter,  unanimous 
in  the  choice  of  Dr.  Schweikert,  Sen.,  to  occupy  the  post, 
and  no  one  doubted,  who  knew  his  great  enthusiasm  for  the 
new  doctrine,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  with  medical  sci- 
ence, that  he  would  accept  the  situation.  But  unexpectedly 
to  all,  in  November,  he  desired  time  to  consider  the  matter," 
and  after  some  weeks,  notwithstanding  every  representation 
to  the  contrary,  he  declined  the  situation  altogether,  proba- 
bly induced  by  the  fear  that  in  consequence  of  the  change  in 
the  aflairs  of  the  institution,  he  might  readily  compromise 
himself. 

Ji!^°  Some  misprints  in  the  first  article  of  this  number,  have 
obscured  its  sense. 

M^^  Our  friends  will  please  send  in  their  orders  for  the  next 
volume  of  the  Quarterly  Magazine  of  Homoeopathy  as  early  as 
possible,  that  we  may  know  how  many  to  print. 

S^  Wanted,  Nos.  1,  10  and  11,  of  2d  vol.,  at  the  office  of  the 
American  Mag.  of  Homoeopathy  ;  please  send  them  immediately. 
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With  the  close  of  another  year,  we  complete  the  second  volume 
of  the  Magazine.  And  with  the  close  of  this  year,  we  witness 
the  cause  which  two  years  ago  'we  began  to  advocate,  in  a  more 
prosperous  condition  than  our  most  sanguine  anticipations  would 
have  dared  to  suggest.  The  fears  which  haunted  the  minds  of 
most  Homoeopathists,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  look  be- 
yond the  area  which  Hahnemann  described,  are  being  dissipated. 

It  begins  to  be  perceived  that  dictionaries  of  symptoms,  how- 
ever important  they  may  be  as  elementary  works,  are  not  the  all 
of  medicine.  Monographs  are  beginning  to  be  written,  which, 
treating  of  groups  of  syijiptoms  as  they  appear  at  the  bedside, 
recommend  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  profession.  Allopathic 
as  well  as  Homoeopathic  ;  while  the  superior  accuracy  of  the  med- 
ication must  contribute  largely  to  the  introduction  of  Homoeopa- 
thy to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  better  minds  of  the  Old 
School. 

Men  who  are  not  entirely  under  the  control  of  a  narrow  and 
sectarian  spirit,  begin  to  recognize  that  the  readiest  method  of 
reaching  men's  minds  is  not  found  in  the  assuming  of  the  utmost 
possible  antagonistic  position,  but  in  approximating  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, without  the  surrender  of  any  truth. 

Allopathists  are  men  as  well  as  Homoeopathists,  and  like  them 
have  both  the  intellect  and  the  passions  of  men.  Nor  is  it  strange 
when  they  witnessed  a  disposition  not  merely  to  criticise  faults  in 
old  medicine,  but  to  deride  every  thing  which  belonged  to  it,  to 
huddle  it  all  together  and  to  scoup  it  away  in  a  mass — that  they 
should  have  had  their  prejudices  aroused,  and  their  mental  vision 
blinded  to  the  merits  of  the  new  system.  But  having  the  intel- 
lect as  well  as  the  passions  of  men,  they  are  not  going  to  reject 
perpetually  a  practice  which,  by  tangible  facts,  is  demonstrated  to 
be  superior  to  the  old. 

And  never  was  there  a  more  favorable  time  for  pressing  in  a  ju- 
dicious way,  the  claims  of  Homoeopathy,  than  at  the  present  time. 
Old  school  journals  are  now  extensively  confessing  the  inutility 
of  their  practice  ;  they  are  lauding  the  results  of  the  expectant. 
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that  is  to  say,  the  do-nothing  method.  And  this  skepticism  on  their 
part  is  extensively  affecting  the  public  mind,  accounting  in  part, 
perhaps,  for  the  present  slender  attendance  on  medical  colleges. 
And  now  is  the  time,  by  practical  works,  written  in  a  style  intel- 
ligible to  Allopathic  practitioners,  to  impress  their  minds  with  the 
idea  that  the  new  practice  has  substantial  merits. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  thoroughly  ed- 
ucated physician  of  the  old  school,  (whose  father,  by  the  way, 
was  the  first  physician  in  America  to  attempt  the  prophylactic 
use  of  vaccine  matter, )  indicates  the  course  of  the  more  liberal 
minds  of  the  old  school : 

**  Let  me  do  justice  to  Homoeopathy.  It  seems  to  me,  from 
the  time  and  opportunity  which  I  have  devoted  to  this  new 
theory  of  medicine,  that  your  confreres  exhibit  more  zeal  and 
assiduity,  and  display  more  refined  and  critical  investigation 
into  the  *  order  of  things  '  belonging  to  medical  science  and  liter- 
ature, than  any  other  portion  of  our  profession.  Your  medical 
papers  are  written  with  great  force  and  clearness,  and  beauty  and 
research,  and,  judging  from  the  late  *  Report  of  the  Homoeopath- 
ic Society  of  Philadelphia,'  you  have  the  right  kind  of  material 
to  ornament  the  Temple  of  ^Esculapius,  and  add  effective  and 
permanent  improvement  to  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  great 
order  of  Hippocrates,  to  which  so  many  talented  and  distinguished 
Homoeopaths  already  belong."  F.  B.  P. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  present  number  closes  the  second  volume  of  the  Magazine, 
all  the  articles  commenced  in  former  numbers  having  been  conclu- 
ded in  this,  rendering  it  thereby  an  entire  and  complete  volume. 
The  title-page  and  table  of  contents,  prefixed  to  the  present  num- 
ber, are  intended  to  be  put  in  front  of  the  book,  if  it  shall  be 
bound. 

The  promise  given  to  our  subscribers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  has  been  fulfilled  ;  they  have  received  for  the  small  sum  of 
one  dollar,  a  volume  of  five  hundred  and  forty  pages,  filled  with 
original  and  selected  matter  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  lay 
and  professional  reader.  Their  satisfaction  was  our  aim  ;  to  re- 
alize which,  we  have  the  consciousness  to  have  labored  faithfully, 
although  without  the  least  mite  of  compensation,  save  the  pleas- 
ure of  working  in  a  good  cause  for  the  public  benefit. 
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We  would  have  escaped  from  pecuniary  loss  in  this  enterprise, 
if  each  of  our  subscribers  had  fulfilled  his  duty,  by  paying  the 
dollar ;— rwe  are  sorry  to  say  that  one-third  of  our  subscribers  have 
not  paid  this  trifle.  To  those  who  have  paid,  we  hereby  give  our 
sincere  thanks,  and  request  them  to  retain  for  us  their  friendship 
and  active  cooperation.  Those  who  have  not  paid  the  subscription 
money,  cannot  complain  when  they  find  that  the  present  number 
is  not  sent  to  them.  This,  however,  will  be  done,  as  soon  as  they 
remit  the  dollar,  so  justly  due  to  us. 

We  intend,  as  soon  as  our  arrangements  are  completed,  to  con- 
vert the  Magazine  into  a  Quarterly  issue,  superior  in  style  of 
printing,  and  solely  to  be  filled  with  original  and  selected  articles, 
interesting  to  the  profession.  Since  the  pamphlet  form  has  been 
successfully  adopted  in  England,  to  strew  among  the  people  exten- 
sive treatises  on  Homoeopathy,  which  method  has  already  been 
followed  in  this  country,  the  periodical  literature  had  better  refrain 
from  occupying  the  same  ground.  Hence,  our  Quarterly  is  in- 
tended only  to  adapt  itself  to  professional  wants. 

Our  past  experience  teaches  us  to  adhere  more  strictly  than  ev- 
er, nay,  exclusively,  to  the  principle  of  pre-payment; — while  our 
price  (one  dollar)  will  be  the  same,  we  invariably  expect  it  in  ad- 
vance. The  number  of  pages  we  intend  to  give,  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  those  contained  in  other  periodicals  of  the  same  kind. 
Each  number  will  be  furnished  with  a  handsome  cover. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say,  that  the  same  principles  and  views 
as  to  the  real  and  practical  advancement  of  medical  science, 
heretofore  expressed  in  the  Monthly,  will  continue  to  be  our  guide, 
while  editing  the  Quarterly  Magazine.  Let  the  liberal-minded 
among  the  profession  rally  to  sustain  their  organ ;  the  West,  es- 
pecially, should  be  interested  in  our  movement. 

The  first  number  will  probably  appear  on  the  first  of  March 
next. 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  SOME  CEREBRAL  AFFECTIONS. 

We  refer  the  reader  with  pleasure  to  the  above  article,  in  the 
present  number,  as  containing  valuable  thoughts  and  practical 
hints  for  the  cure  of  some  of  the  most  violent  diseases.  We  agree 
with  Dr.  Gate  in  his  theoretical  and  practical  suggestions  ;  having 
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arrived  by  experience  several  years  ago  to  similar  conclusions,  wc 
have  tested  their  practical  value  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  and 
being  firmly  convinced  of  their  immense  practical  importance,  we 
have  introduced  them  wherever  we  could,  into  our  "Domestic 
Physician.'*  Dr.  Gate  merits  the  thanks  of  the  profession,  in  thus 
having  brought  them  more  immediately  before  their  own  eyes. 

We  are  pained  to  see  that  the  printer  has  forgotten  to  credit 
the  above  article  to  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Homoeopathy, 
in  whose  pages  it  first  appeared. 


American  Journal  of  Hom(eopathy. — Our  cotemporary  knew 
he  was  fibbing  when  he  stated  that  *'our  Magazine  advocated  rath- 
er more  of  the  Water-  Cure  than  of  Homoeopathy*^  As  to  his  com- 
pliments, we  remember  the  ancient  adage  :  Timeo  Danaos,  et  dona 
ferentes.  Yet  we  will  gladly  return  them,  as  soon  as  he  has  given 
us  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  him  by  an  original  article  of  his 
own,  embodying  something  important  as  to  the  theory  or  practice 
of  Homoeopathy.  If  this  should  happen,  we  will  inform  our 
readers. 


THE  HOME  JOURNAL,  AND  MUSICAL  WORLD  AND 

TIMES. 

Our  readers  will  find  below  a  notice,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  above  two  well  known  periodicals,  unsurpassed  for  excellency 
in  their  line,  can  now  be  had  for  the  reduced  price  of  three  dol- 
lars per  annum.  We  congratulate  the  editors  upon  having  adopted 
this  wise  and  judicious  plan.  By  cheapening  literature,  we  in- 
ejease  its  range  and  consequent  power ;  deterioration  is  not 
always  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  cheapness,  at  least  not  in 
matters  which  shall  concern  or  shall  reach  the  masses.  An  in- 
ca*eased  demand  soon  will  indemnify  such  a  liberal  and  high- 
minded  policy;  indeed,  any  public  measure  having  a  tendency  to 
minister  in  a  true  and  spirited  manner  to  the  wants  of  the  masses, 
can  do  so  only  by  the  lowest  tariff  possible,  in  order  to  bring  it 
within  the  reach  of  the  multitudes.  The  humblest  citizen  now 
rides  in  a  more  costly  carriage,  or  lounges  on  more  elegant  cush- 
ions, than  formerly  the  haughtiest  monarch  could  afford  ;  yet  th« 
companies  who  prepare  these  luxuries  for  the  people,  do  not  com- 
plain of  losing  money  thereby.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
gained  immensely  by  their  seeming  philanthropy.  This  virtue 
soon  became  sound  policy,  we  may  say  American  policy,  as  no 
country  in  the  world  has  as  yet  followed  up  in  daily  practice,  that 
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great  democratic  maxim,  the  very  soul  of  utilitarianism  :    "  Ths 

greatest  pood /o7'  the  greatest  mass." 

American  life  is  full  of  such  beneficent  enterprises ;  its  litera- 
ture, in  this  respect,  has  taken  the  lead.  Witness  those  gigantic 
daily  newspapers,  the  Tribune  and  the  Times,  or  among  the 
monthlies,  Harper's  Magazine.  Their  present  cheapness  has  not 
deteriorated  their  contents  ;  indeed,  they  give  undoubted  evidence 
of  striving  after  still  greater  perfection. 

Cheap  and  excellent  as  the  Musical  World  and  Times  has  been 
heretofore,  and  much  as  it  has  already  done  for  the  cultivation  of 
a  high  standard  of  music  among  us,  we  can  expect  it  to  do  infi- 
nitely more  yet  after  its  connection  with  the  Home  Journal,  a  pa- 
per so  widely  circulated  and  so  ably  conducted.  Who  does  not 
know  N.  P.  Willis,  the  independent,  gifted  and  graceful  writer,  a 
true  type  of  the  American  character.  What  N.  P.  has  proved  to 
be  in  the  domain  of  belles  letters,  Richard  Storrs  Willis  promises 
to  become  in  musical  literature,  the  independent,  gifted,  and 
graceful  writer. 

Such  literature  and  such  praiseworthy  efforts  we  take  pleasure 
in  recommending  to  our  readers. 

.^WHAT  MAY   BE  HAD  FOR  THREE  DOLLARS.  ,^f 

AN    EXCELLENT    OPPORTUNITY. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  the  Home  Journal 
(which  is  |2  a  year),  and  the  New  York  Musical  World  and 
Times  (which  is  $3  a  year),  will  both  be  furnished  for  THREE 
DOLLARS,  to  all  who  subscribe  or  renew  their  subscriptions  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  January,  1854.  These  papers  are  leading 
journals  of  their  kind.  The  Home  Journal  is  so  well  known  that 
any  description  of  it  would  be  superfluous.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  articles  of  its  editors  (Morris  &  Willis), 
it  is  enriched  by  the  contributions  of  many  of  the  most  brilliant 
pens  now  at  work  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is,  in  brief,  a 
superior  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER.  The  Musical  World  and 
Times  gives  over  two  hundred  pages  of  choice,  new  music,  annu- 
ally, which  would  cost  at  the  stores  some  thirty  dollars  ;  and  the 
editor  (Richard  Storrs  Willis),  furnishes  the  best  possible  mu- 
sical instruction  and  criticisms  on  music  and  musicians.  It  also 
gives  a  vast  amount  of  useful  and  interesting  musical  information, 
furnished  by  Lowell  Mason,  Thos.  Hastings,  Root,  Bradbury  and 
others,  just  what  teachers,  scholars,  clergymen,  choristers,  organ- 
ists, and  singers  need  ;  while  Fanny  Fern  contributes  one  of  her 
best  original  articles  every  week.  Both  papers,  containing  all 
this  literature,  music,  amusement  and  instruction,  are  furnished 
for  the  small  sum  of  THREE  DOLLARS.  Address  either  Mor- 
RI8'^&  Willis,  publishers  of  the  Home  Journal ;  or.  Dyer  &  Willis, 
publishers  of  the  Musical  World  and  Times,  New  York. 
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RECEIPTS. 
E.  Wade,  1st  and  2d  vols.:  Dr.  W.  B.  Waterman,  2d  vol.;  Dr. 
Wm.  Childs,  i'd  vol.;  Dr.  J.  T.  Sargent,  2d  vol.;  Dr.  I.  F.  Pom- 
eroy,  2d  vol.;  W.  R.  Ely,  2d  vol.;  Dr.  C.  Pearson,  2d  vol.;  Dr.  C. 
D.  Williams,  2d  vol.;  0.  R.  Coe,  2d  vol.;  Dr.  0.  D.  Botsford,  2d 
vol.;  John  L.  McCreerv,  2d  vol.;  Dr.  J.  K.  Morton,  2d  vol.;  Dr. 
John  L.  Kellog,  2d  vol.";  Dr.  0.  W.  True,  2d  vol.;  Dr.  A.  Pratt, 
2d  vol.;  0.  A.  Crary,  2d  vol.;  Dr.  W.  Curran,  2d  vol.;  D,  J. 
Sweeney,  2d  vol.;  H.  Corey,  2d  vol.;  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Minor,  1st  vol.; 
Dr.  D.  C.  Keys,  2d  vol.;  Dr,  W.  C.  Barker,  2d  vol.;  Rev.  D.  J. 
Phillips,  2d  vol.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Sucex,  2d  vol.;  Dr.  P.  F.  Cooper,  2d 
vol.;  Dr.  A.  Bagley,  1st  and  2d  vols.;  Dr.  Henry  Thomas,  2d  vol.; 
Dr.  Mathias  Drake,  2d  vol.;  Dr.  A.  H.  Burritt,  2d  vol.;  Dr.  A. 
R.  Burritt,  2d  vol.;  Dr.  J.  N.  Wheat,  2d  vol.;  Dr.  S.  W.  Green, 
2d  vol.;  Dr.  C.  W.  Cowles,  2d  vol.;  S.  Beardslee,  2d  vol.;  Dr.  J. 
S.  Rowland,  2d  vol.;  Dr.  A.  J.  Brewster,  2d  vol.;  Roberts.  Dun- 
ning, 1st  and  2d  vols.;  Chas.  Davis,  2d  vol.;  T.  S.  Goodman,  1st 
and  2d  vols.;  Jos.  Pullan,  2d  vol.;  M.  DeCamp,  2d  vol.;  Dr.  C. 
Ehrman,  2d  vol.;  Dr.  J.  Barry,  2d  vol.;  A.  P.  Holden,  2d  vol.; 
Wm.  Watts,  1st  and  2d  vols.;  Miss  Amanda  King,  2d  vol.;  Rev. 
R.  B.  Bement,  2d  vol.;  Wm.  A.  Halsey,  2d  vol.;  Dr.  C.  L.  Mer- 
riman,  2d  vol.;  W.  T.  Carroll,  2d  and  3d  vols.;  Chas.  Goodman, 
2d  vol.;  James  Dinsmore,  2d  and  3d  vols.f  Dr.  A.  Miller,  2d  vol. 
Dr.  W.  Williamson,  2d  and  3d  vols.;  Dr.  F.  Kuechter,  Mrs.  H. 
Hitchkof,  2d  vol. 

SEYMOUR'S  GALVANIC  ABDOMINAir SUPPORTER. 

In  a  former  number  we  took  occasion  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  this  really  useful  instrument.  Since  then  we  have 
seen  many  equally  favorable  notices  in  Western  and  Southern  pe- 
riodicals, where  those  who  have  tested  its  powers  speak  of  it  in 
the  highest  terms.  To  the  Homoeopathist,  this  instrument  re- 
commends itself,  not  merely  by  its  mechanical  arrangement,  but 
principally  by  the  peculiar  construction  of  its  parts,  which  creates 
a  current  of  galvanism,  flowing  into  the  parts  diseased,  thereby 
rendering  them  more  susceptible  of  the  specific  remedial  action. 

Please  notice  the  following  advertisement. 

SEYMOUR'S  GALVANIC  ABDOMINAL  SUPPORTER. 

This  is  a  powerful  instrument,  and  promises  to  be  of  great  use 
in  the  hands  of  skillful  physicians.  It  not  only  gives  a  mechani- 
cal support,  but,  by  a  philosophical  construction  of  its  pads,  a 
continuous  current  of  Galvanism  is  g-enerated,  whereby  the  Dor- 
sal and  Abdominal  Muscles,  and  the  whole  Abdominal  Viscera 
become  permanently  invigorated. — Price  $6.  A  liberal  discount  is 
made  to  physicians.  J.  HALL,  Agent, 

Homoeopathic  Pharmacy,  72  Superior  street,  (up  stairs,) 

Cleveland. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  HOME.— HOTEL  OF  INVALIDS. 

Upon  the  line  of  Lake  and  Geauga  counties,  stands  the  Little  Mountain, 
overlooking  Lake  Erie  at  an  elevation  of  some  six  hundred  feet,  and  com 
manding  a  land  and  lake  view  of  almost  unequalled  beauty.  It  is  crowned 
with  a  mass  of  sandstone  conglomerate  of  a  hundred  acres  in  extent,  covered 
with  pine  and  chestnut  groves.  Through  this  hundred  acres  of  whitest  sand- 
dtone,  filter,  annually,  a  million  barrels  of  rain  water,  leaving  the  base  of  th« 
rocks  at  a  temperature  of  46  deg.  Fahrenheit. 

This  mountain  has  been  selected  as  the  site  of  a  Hotel  of  Invasids,  in  which 
the  resources  of  Homoeopathic  medication,  aided  by  pure  air,  systematic  ex- 
ercise and  diet,  and  a  method  of  bathing,  believed  to  be  more  in  harmony  with 
the  teachings  of  physiology  than  the  rude  methods  of  Priessnitz,  will  b« 
brought  into  requisition  in  the  cure  of  chronic  diseases.  The  establishment 
will  be  under  the^  charge  of  Prof.  Gatchell  and  Dr.  Rosa,  jr.,  while  the  valua- 
ble counsel  of  Prof.  Rosa,  as  consulting  physician,  will  always  be  available. 

Each  patient  will  bring  one  linen  and  two  cotton  sheets,  two  blankets  and 
four  towels. 

U^y  Terms  for  board  and  treatment,  eight  dollars  a  week,  paid  weekly.  • 
Address  Drs.  GATCHELL  &  ROSA,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,;.Ohio. 

~         NEW  HOMCEOPATHIC  TREATISE.  " 

womaSFsISEedicalTctid^ 

Containing  Essays  on  the  Physical,  Moral,  and  Educational  Developement 
of  Females,  and  the  Homoeopathic  Treatment  of  their  diseases  in  all  periods  of 
life,  together  with  directions  for  the  remedial  use  of  water  and  gymnastics  ;  by 
J.  H.  ruLTE,  M.  D.;  336  pages,  12  mo.  $1  00  retail. 

"  It  is  a  careful  and  judicious  work,  worthy  of  explicit  attention  ;  and  moth- 
rs,  whether  of  the  Homoeopathic  faith  or  not,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  Dr.  Pulte's  hints." — [Columbian. 

"  The  style  is  beautiful  and  simple,  the  language  appropriate,  and  the  sub- 
ject intiicate  and  delicate,  though  it  is  made  clear  to  the  comprehension,  car- 
rying conviction  to  the  reader  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  author's  remarks,  and 
the  necessity  of  living  according  to  his  advice.  We  have  never  met  with  any 
thing  of  the  kind  so  complete,  and  so  admirably  arranged." — [Daily  Times. 

**  As  a  contribution  to  popular  hygiene  it  may  be  ranked  among  the  most 
judicious  and  instructive  works  on  the  subject  that  have  yet  been  given  to  the 
public  The  delicate  topics  of  which  it  treats  are  discussed  with  great  pro- 
priety of  sentiment  and  language,  while  the  copious  information  with  which 
it  abounds  is  adapted  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  correct  and  salutary  habits." 
— [New  York  Tribune. 

This  work  has  just  been  issued,  and  is  to  be  had  at  all  the  principal  Book 
Stores  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  by  applying  directly  to 

MORE,  ANDERSON  &  Co.,  Publishers,  28  West  Fourth  St.,  Cii. 

'  PULTE'S  HOMCEOPATHIC  DOMESTIC  PHYSICIAN. 

REVISED,  ENLARGED,  AND    ILLUSTRATED    WITH    ANATOMICAL    PLATES. 
Fourteenth  thousand.     1  vol.  12  mo.      Pp.  576.     -        -        -        -        $1  50. 

It  is  very  '■  omprehensive  and  very  explicit.  — N.  Y.  Ecangelist. 

A  very  lucid  and  useful  hand  book.  Its  popular  language,  and  exclusion 
of  difficult  terminology,  are  decided  recommendations.  Its  success  is  good 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  work. — N.  Y   Times. 

For  home  practice  this  work  is  recommended  as  superior  to  all  others  by  Dr. 
VANDEN'BuaGH,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Hull  and  Dr.  Rossman.  of  Brooklyn,  Dr. 
Granger,  of  St.  Louis,  and  others  of  equal  celebrity  in  different  portions  of 
the  country.  MORE,  ANDSRSON  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

28  Went  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
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